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CHAPTER   I. 

ASIA  MINOR  AND  SYRIA- 
SECTION  L 

THE  PLAIN  OP   TROY. 

"  Amd  now,**  said  Dr.  Walker,  "  we  begin  our  tour  4n 
Asia,  which,  though  perhaps  less  interesting  in  many  re- 
spects than  that  of  Europe,  contains  nevertheless  subjects 
and  objects  which,  from  their  novelty  at  least,  will  afford  us 
much  amusement,  much  improvement  also,  provided  we 
make  a  right  use  of  the  opportunities  which  will  present 
themselves  on  every  side  for  studying  mankind,  and  for 
perusing  the  extensive  book  of  nature.  I  have  made  every 
necessary  arrangement  for  our  future  plans,  and  to-morrow, 
provided  the  vessel  sails  which  I  have  engaged  to  convey  us 
to  Camaris^  we  shall  enter  the  Asiatic  continent."  Early  on 
the  following  morning,  Edward  and  Antonio  were  up,  and 
having  taken  one  more  survey  of  the  exterior  of  the  princi- 
pal places  in  Constantinople,  and  the  former  having  sealed 
up  his  letters  for  England,  they  knocked  at  the  Doctor's 
door.  The  breakfast  party  was  soon  assembled,  and  their 
meal  concluded.  They  embarked  and  landed  at  Camaris, 
the  ancient  Parium,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Lampsacus,  crossing  in. 
their  way  thither,  a  rich  plain  called  Coro  Derce,  enamelled 
with  anemones  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  ;  here  tpo  the 
crocus  unfolded  its  golden  leaves,  the  hyacinth  displayed 
its  soft  and  various  tints,  while  the  yellow  asphodel  and  pur- 
ple orchis  enriched  the  glowing  mead.    A  great  variety  of 
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2.  ASIA  MINOR. 

sbrubsy  and  almond  trees  in  full  blossom^  added  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  ;  indeed  the  whole  country  between  Camaris 
and  Lampsacus  presents  a  lovely  pagforal  picture.  In'  this 
verdant  plain,  they  met  several  caravans  of  loaded  camels, 
which  were  &Sttened  together  in  strings  'of  five^  each  string 
4ed  by  an  ass.  Camels  are  bred  in  large  numbers  in  this 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  some -of  the  principal  towns 
.  camel  fights  are  a  favorite  amiisement  with  the  people.  In 
many  of  the  villages  through  which  they  passed,  they  saw 
the  remains  of  former  magnificence;  granite  pillars  of  vari- 
ous dimensions,  and  capitals  of  the  different  ordeVs  were 
often  found  supporting  a  mud- walled  cottage.  Innumerable 
winding  streams  water  this  naturally  luxuriant  country. 
Having  purchased  some  few  copper  coins  and  one  or  two 
vases  in  the  bazaar,  they  stayed  hvtt  one  night  at  Lampsacus^ 
and  continuing  their  journey  near  the  coast,  they  passed  the 
spot  where  Abydos  once  stood,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the 
town  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  town  contains  many  Jews, 
and  a  Turkish  garrison  of  three  or  Jour  gunners!  whose 
principal  employment  is  that  of  returning  salutes  of  shijos  of 
war.  They  paid  their  respects  to  the  governor  of  the 
Dardanelles,  who  received  them  with  great  state,  and  pro- 
mised to  befriend  them  in  their  present  excursion. 

They  resolved  to  take  shipping  at  the  town  of  Dardanelles 
as  they  were  told  they  ^ould  find  but  little  worthy  of  interest 
along  the  shore  until  they  came  to  Genicher,  the  ancient 
Sigeum.  They  sailed  rapidly  down  the  Hellespont,  passing 
on  the  Asiatic  side  two  tumuli  said  to  be  the  tombs  of 
Achilles  and  Patroclus.  They  landed  near  the  promontory 
of  Sigeum,  by  some  authors  affirmed  to  be  the  cite  of  the 
Grecian  camp  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  promontory  they 
ascended  with  some  difficulty,  but  were  amply  repaid  for 
their  labour  b)r  the  splendid  view  they  enjoyed  from  its  sum- 
mit. The  plain  of  Troy  with  the  Mendere  winding  through 
it,  as  if  enamored  of  the  beauties  of  the  scene;  the  islands 
Samothrace,  Imbrus,  and  Lemnon,  and  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon Athos  itself  lay  before  them  distinctly  as  in  a  map. 

On  the  following  day  they  began  their  intended  tour  in 
the  Troad.  They  had  not  long  entered  the  plain  when  they 
were  amused  with  a  novel  spectacle ;  a  wild  boar  hunt.  In 
another  part  of  this  extensive  flat,  peasants. were  employed 
in  ploughing  a  deep  and  rich  soil.  The  novelty  of  the 
whole  scene  was  peculiarly  interesting.  Edward  and 
Antonio,  with  all  that  eager  curiosity  which  was  the  cha- 
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rscterklie  of  their  age,  eiweriy  enquired  of  thetr  guides,  if 
they  were  near  the  sepolGlife  which  was  said  to  he  that  of 
AjsLK.  **  Ajax,*^  said  Edward,  addressng  his  humble  friend, 
"  was  ooe  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Grecian  heroes« 
at  the  the  Bkge  of  Trej^  who  kilM  hiinself  because  the 
arms  of  AdiiUea  were  a^dged  to  Ulysses.*'  '*  Classic 
ground  excites  classic  recollectioBS,^  said  Dr.  Walker, 
'<  can  you  not  recite  to  us  Homer's  lines  upon  the  indigna- 
tion expressed  by  the  shade  of  that  hero,  when  Ulysses 
visited  the  gloomy  regions  of  Pluto's  realm?"  Edward 
paused  a  mon^ent,  and  then  began  thus :  "  It  is  Ulysses  who 
speaks,  you  will  understand,  Antonio. 

**  *  Aloae  apart,  in  d4fcoateBt€d  sood, 
A  gloomy  shade,  the  sullen  Ajax  stood ; 
For  ever  sad,  with  prond  disdain  be  pin*d, 
And  the  lost  aims  for  ever  stung  bis  mind ; 
Though  to  tlie  contest  TJietis  gare  the  laws, 
And  Pallas,  by  the  Trojans  Jadg'd  the  cause. 
O  why  was  I  vktovioos  in  tfle  strife : 
O  dear  bought  faoaour  with  so  brave  a  life  1 
Vfiih  him  the  strength  of  war,  the  soldier's  pride. 
Our  second  hope  to  great  Aobilles  dyM ! 
Touched  at  the  sight,  from  tears  I  scarce  refrain, 
An^  tender  sorrow  thrills  through  every  vein ; 
Pensive  and  sad  I  stand,  at  length  accost. 
With  accents  mild,  th'  inexorable  ghost. 

Still  bums  thy  rage,  and  ^»n  brave  souls  resent 
Ev*n  after  death !    Relent,  great  shade,  relent ! 
Perish  those  arms  which  by  the  gods'  decree 
Accurs'd  onr  army  with  the  loss  of  thee ! 
Witli  thee  we  fell,  Greece  wept  thy  hopeless  fate ; 
And  shook  astonish'd  through  Iter  hundred  states: 
Not  more  when  great  Achilles  prest  the  groimd. 
And  breath'd  his  manly  spirit  through  the  wound. 
O  deem  thy  fall  not  own*d  to  man's  decree, 
Jove  hated  Greece,  and  pnnishM  it  in  thee! 
Torn  then,  oh  peacefal  turn,  thy  wrath  controul. 
And  calm  the  raging  tempest  of  thy  soul. 

While  yet  I  speak,  Uie  shade  disdains  to  stay, 
In  silence  tarns,  and  sullen  stalks  away.* " 

Having  proceeded  to  the  east,  their  guides  conducted 
them  round  that  bay  in  which  the  Grecian  i9eet  was  moored 
during  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  at  last  brought  them  to  the 
tumulus  on  the  ancient  Rhoetian  promontory,  confidently 
asserted  to  be  the  tomb  of  Ajax.  **  The  learned,*'  said  the 
doctor,  <^  deduce  their  opinion  upon  this  interesting  sub* 

b2 
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The  ruins,  faowever,  were  too  extenmwe  to'  have  belonged  lo 
one  buildingy  for  the  ground  was  covered  to  a  large  extent 
with  brbkeir  fragments  ofbeaiitifltl  eolnmns,  and  capitals  of 
every  order  ofarchtteeture,  some  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
A  bas  relief  which  appeared  to  have  formed  part  of  a  comich, 
consisting  of  a  winged  figure  pursuing  a  person  on  horse- 
back,  and  another  representing  Ceres  drawn  by  two  scaly 
serpents,  were  admirably  executed,  *'  What/'  said  Dr. 
Walker  to  Edward  and  Antonio^  **  What  can  be  more  hu* 
niliating  to  the  vanity  of  man,  than  the  contemplation  of 
such  scenes  as  these.  Time-spares  not  the  proudest  work 
of  the  proudest  man,  and  in  me  course  of  years,  Ijondon 
may  be  what  Troy  is  now.'*  «<  Oh,  Sir/*  replied  Edward, 
"  I  wish  you  would  never  say  so.'*  <*  Why/*  replied  his 
friend,  **  when  the  very  existence  of  Troy  divine  is  doubted 
by  many;  when  the  whole  of  Homer*s  Iliad  has  been 
deemed  a  ^tion,  though  but  by  a  few;  what  right  have 
ve  to  suppose  that.'*  '*  Ah  but.  Sir,"  rejoined  £dward, 
*'  the  world  is  now  so  generally  enlightened.  In  those  days 
the  greater  part  of  £urope  possessed  but  few  inhabitants, 
and  those  inhabitants  were  m  such  a  stale  of  barbarism, 
there  was  but  litde  reason  to  suppose  that  when  once  a  city 
was  destroyed,  tho^  who  couia  erect  a  cottage  of  mud 
amidst  its  superb  ruins,  and  defiu;e  its  walls,  and  smile  with 
contempt  at  the  boasted  works  of  art,  should  retain  an  accu« 
rate  record  aai  to  its  site.  And  yet  to  be  sure  that  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  Rome ;  and  a  hundred  years  afterwards 
the  descend^ts  of  those  very  barbarians  wept  over  the  de- 
vastatiohs  of  their  forefathers,  and  carefolly  collected  every 
precious  relic  that  had  escaped  their  merciless  hands/* 

Among  the  names  still  remaining  on  difierent  fragments 
found  near  Troas^  our  travellers  observed  those  of  many  xn« 
dividuals  belonging  to  the  family  of  Germanious.  But  the 
most  perfect  and  most  interesting,  was  the  foUowing : 

..^  THE  ILIEAKS  TO  THEIR  COUNTBY*S  GOD,  JBNEAS.'* 

''This  Yery  inscription,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  musing, 
'*  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  some  learned  man,  I  for- 
get whom,  who  suggested  that  the  Thymbrius  was  the 
Simois.'* 

'  Fnun  this  spot  our  travellers  proceeded  along  a  beautiful 
valley  ornamented  with  vineyards  and  almond  trees  in  full 
blossom,  till  they  arrivied  at  the  village  of  Thymbreck, 
where  they  passed  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  they 
/  •      JsS    . 
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.partly  retraced  their  «tq[»  and  croaaed  the  Tbynibri«s  at  st' 
ford  near  the  village  of  Holil-£lly« 

Asoending  now  «.  ridge  of  hilli  they  arrived  at  Idublack^ 
where  there  are  moat  anperb  architectural  remaina^  whicl^ 
declare  it  to  have  be^i  formerly  a  place  of  oonaiderable  im* 
portance.  In  their  vicini^  ia  a  hill  of  the  moat  regular 
fdrm,  which  ia  adorned  with  luxuriant  groves ;  and  whic^h 
from  a  variety  of  circumatanoea  Dr.  Walker  judged  to  he  the 
Callicone  or  beautiful  bill  mentioned  ^  hiatory  aa  ^tandin^ 
near  the  ancient  toim  of  Pagua  UJieuaium,  whoae  inhabi- 
tanta  believed  thi^  iheir  eity  atood  on  the  aite  of  andent 
Trov ;  and  under  thia  impreaaion  they  contemplated  with 
freah  pleaaure  the  aicrroundiBg  country. 

Aider  traveraing  much  cUmuc  gaound,  ther  arrived  at 
Cali£iit,  and  wene  iheve  ahewamany  Gree^  medala  of  Uiium 
atruck  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperora,  and  which  had 
been  found  atPalaia  Califal(old€altfiU};  Uiidier  ourtcaveller» 
bent  their  atepa,  and  iFcre  amply  repaid  fer  their  paina.  On 
an  elevated  grounds  aurrouodfid  on  aH  Mdea  by  a  tevel  idai»» 
they  saw  the  coloaaal  remains  of  aa  ancient  citadel  $  here 
the  Turks  were  venr  busy  raismg  enormoujs  blocks  of  marble 
for  the  piupoae  or  canrying  on  some  work  at  the  Darda- 
nelles. **  From  the  medals  found  on  this  8pot»  and  from 
the  face  of  the  country  which  surrounds  this  hiil,  irom 
which/'  observed  Dr«  Walker^  **  we  eaa  see  almost  every 
landmark  descrihed  by  Stnibo."  These  most  be  the  re- 
mains of  New  niiunu  **  What  a  prospect,''  exclaimed 
Edward,  as  his  eye  raiwed  round  the  wide  extended  view, 
'^  the  snow-dad  top  of  Sanmthrace  towering  behind  Imbros 
with  indttcribablemijesty  to  an  immense  heig}a,woold  baffle 
every  attempt  at  descriptimi;  before  it  flowed  the  calm 
waters  of  the  Hdlespont  lefleeting  the  dblgenoe  of  a 
cloudless  ^y;  on  the  south  in  the  distance  the  tomb  of 
iBayete,  by  the  road  leading  to  Alexander  TroaSi  raised  its 
venerable  nead,  and  less  remote  the  Scamander,  receiving 
SimoKs  or  Cali£at  water  at  the  boundary  of  die  Simoislan 
plain,  added  its  charms  to  the  interesdng  picture;  towards 
the  east^the  sepulchres  of  Badela  and  Uhis ;  and  far  beyond 
in  the  great  chain  of  Ida,  Gargarus  opposed  to  Samothrace, 
dignified  bv  equal  if  not  superior  altitude,  presented  the 
same  elherial  briglitness  from  its  fleecy  summit." 

«<  I  should  like  if  peasible  to  gain,the  top  of  Ida,"  aaid 
the  Doctor,  «•  but  it  will  be  a  difficult  task."  "  Oh  never 
mind  that,  Sir^^  replied  Edward,  **  we  have  crossed  Mount 
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St.  Cfotliadl,  and  AaaxA  the  stormy  deep ;  let  us  try  ait  least 
fo  asrasd  Idk,  tiie  seat  of  Jove."  **  Agreei/*  replied  hia 
ft^nd/'  and  ^o^'*  emuimied  he,  ^urcing  to  their  gtiide» 
**  3rou  ivill  mate  jtrrangemeaits  for  this  exomton.'* 

After  travershi^  a  eotmtiy  interesting  from  its  natural 
beauties,  and  more  so  from  its  asseciatieii  with  the  tales  of 
antiquir^,  tiiey  arrived  at  Boamarbashi,  wliere  thejliookiifi 
Aeir  abode  at  a  farm  kcftise  lor  one  night.  In  we  n^gh* 
bourhood  of  this  village  is  a  rising  ground,  upon  which  are 
three  tamuii ;  the  one,  which  has  teen  called  Hector's  tonb, 
is  compoiied  of  rough  sixmes  thrown  in  a  hei^  together* 
After  traversing  a  ridiiy  variegated  country  interapersed 
with  a  town  or  vitajge  hen  and  tnere,  they  at  length  arrived 
at  Bairanaiseb^,  whm  they  rented  one  asght  in  die  caravan- 
sara.  Xas  Dag,  las  MofMt  Ida  ss  caDed,  now  began  to  be 
very  near  totlMriii,asvd  Botwithstandiiiig  the  dangers  pointed 
out  as  accOBipanyhig  its  ascent,  our  travellers  die  Best  daf 
croased  the  Meand^re,  called  by  liieir  goides  Scamander^ 
and  on  its  verdarft  banks  they  hinted  to  refresh  themselves. 
The  peacefiil  cottages,  the  vineyards,  the  flocks  which 
graoed  in  the  tieighbotn'tng  vtdiies,  the  soothing  harmony  of 
the  wotiirs  giewtly  dashing  over  UocScs  of  granite  whidi  in* 
teroopied  m  ^owrse,  formed  altogodier  a  prospect  of  the 
ttio^l^captlvathig'eweetiiesB,  while  Moont  Gorgann  j^reMoled 
a  strikin|g«Hd  nmjeMic  contrast  to  thb  peooeM  view.  Aa 
however  the  <«v«atber  was  oahl  they  )dM  not  long  neamin  in 
the  open  air,  but  af^er  niudi  difficulty  found  an  asjiium  in 
one  of  iJhe  ataallest  'ooteages.  In  this  neiclibourhood  there 
ate  vast  Aimaoes  Uft  the  manufactnrkig  ofpitch  and  toipen^ 
tine,  widefa  the  pines  and  firs  of  Ida  furnish  in  great  ahan* 
dance. 

An  in«el%ent  Turk  of  £v^,  the  village  hi  which  they 
found  an  aayluai,  oftred  to  be  dieir  guide  ih  this  expedition^ 
and  naountin^  their  horses  they  again  forded  the  Scamander, 
twhich,  though  rather  rapid,  was  oiily  four  yards  wide  in  this 
spot.  They  now  reached  the  lower  regions  of  Ida,  covered 
with  extensive  fonests  of  fir  trees,  many  of  which  had  the  . 
dppearanee  of  having  been  scathed  by  lightning,  but  were 
in  Tact  burnt  by  the  communication  of  «re  from  the  rude 
Airnaces  wh«di  are  l>ere  employed  for  tntJcing  pitch  and  tar. 
They  at  length  reached  the  cascade  of  the  Mend^re,  die 
perpemKeiilar  fidl  of  which  appears  to  be  about  fifty  feet, 
from  whence  it  dashes  from  rock  to  totV.  till  k  reaches  die 
plain  which  is*  at  leait  five  hundred  foet  below  the  tmscade. 
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"  Would  you  not  like,'*  said  the  friendly  Turk,  who  had 
volunteered  his  services  upon  this  occasion,  ^'^  to  see  the 
aperture  in  the  rock  from  whence  the  stream  issues.'*  **  Of 
au  things,''  replied  Edward  and  Ajntonio,  eagerly.  *'  You 
must  go  without  me  then/'  observed  the  Doctor,  **  for  I  am 
weary,  and  shall  rest  here  till  you  return."  **  Kindle  a  fire 
immediately/'  said  Edward  to  their  Greek  servant;  **  and  I 
charge  you  notr  to  quit  your  master  for  one  instant ;  the  cold 
is  very  great  upon  this  elevated  situations'' 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty,  oar  young  traveller^, 
accompanied  by  the  Turk,  reached  a  spacious  cavern,  from 
whence  the  divine  Xanthus,  or  Scamander,  issues  in  solemn 
pomp  and  majesty.  This  cave  is  extremehr  deep  and  long ; 
mdeed  its  termination  is  not  to  be  discerned  from  its  mouthy 
although  the  Turk  kindled  a  blazing  ptne^and  held  it  far  into 
the  interior;  they  could,  however,  just  discern,  that  the 
stream  issued  from  two  channels :  the  ncMse  it  made  as  it 
rolled  rapidly  through  l^e  gloomy  aperture,  the  profound 
darkness  in  which  the  farthest  part  of  the  cave  was  enve- 
loped, and  the  extent  of  which  was  not  to  he  ditfcerned, 
threw  over  the  scene  a  degree  of  grandeur  and  sublimity 
not  easily  to  be  described.  The  Turk  bared  his  legs,  and 
entered  one  of  the  channels;  but  the  twayoutha declined 
following  his  example,  as  they  found  the  water  intensely 
cold;  besides  which,  the^r  had  promised  their  anxious  friend 
to  avoid  every  exploit  in  which  danger  appeared  in  the 
smallest  degree.  They  now  returned  to  Dr.  Walker ;  and, 
resumins  their  journey,  they  proceeded  up  the  mountain^ 
over  regions  covered  with  eternal  snow,  from  whose  lofty 
summit  they  could  distinguish  mount  Athos,  Samothrace, 
Sigeum,  and  a  vast  extent  of  country  on  every  side. 

Having  tiKus  gratified  their  curiosity^  they  retraced  their 
steps,  and  once  more  entered  the  village  of  Evijah.. 

'*  There  are  some  interesting  ruina  not  far  from  thi»spot^ 
which  we  will  visit,"  said  the  Doctor ;  **  and  therefore  we 
had  better  set  off  to-morrow  morning  early;  for  I  had  no 
idea  that  this  excursion  to  the  Troad  would  have  ^occupied 
so  much  of  our  time."'  And  early  the  next^moming,  uiey 
reached  Bezram,  ona  rismg  ground  overlooking  the  gidph  of 
Adramyihian.  It  is  -in  the  environs  of  this  place,  that  the 
ruins  of  Assos,  as  it,  is  said,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Broken 
columns,  has  reliefs,  and  two  subterranean  buildings,  still 
remain.  Some  of  the  sculpture  is  good  and  interesting. 
A  beautifully  constructed  edifice,  wita  a  vaulted  dome,  baa 
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beeo  converted  into  a  vfipour  bath.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  gate- way,  and  a  flight  of  stairs ;  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  on  which  these  rains  are  still  standing,  is  a  Greek 
theatre,  the  seaU  of  which  are  almost  perfect.  The  en- 
trance to  the  area  is  through  two  vaulted  arches,  and  round 
the  top  of  the  building  is  a  terrace :  in  the  valley  is  the  an- 
cient cemetery  of  the  city,  in  which  are  still  many  sarco- 
phagi^ which  have  been  Hewn  out  of  solid  pieces  of  |;ranite. 
Many  of  them  have  been  broken  into ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  festoons  of  sculptured  flowers,  which  adorn  their  sides, 
festoons  of  ivy,  and  other  wild  parasitical  plants,  are  sus- 
pended round  their  summit,  forming  an  agreeable  and  pic- 
turesque eiiect.  From  their  caVitiee,  as  our  travellers  ap- 
proached, issued  sheep  and  goats,  who  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  in  these  receptacles  of 
mortality,  and  sheltered  at  other  times  from  the  storm,  here 
they  lay  ruminating,  while  the  tempest  howled  without. 

On  their  return  to  Genicher,  or  Sigeum,  they  passed  con- 
siderable salt  springs  at  Tousla-Chya ;  and  the .  tomb  of 
Priam,  near  Alexander  Troas,  called  by  their  guide,  Eski 
Stambol  Capessi^  or  gate  of  old  Constantinople. 
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From  Genicher,  they  proceeded  to  Coum  Kale,  where 
they  hired  a  Turkish  boat,  to  convey  them  to  Tenedos,  so 
iiimous  fomnerly  for  its  wine.  It  produces  also  good  wheat, 
excellent  oil,  and  the  best  figs  in  the  Archipelago.  Theo- 
plirastus,  Arion,  Terpi^d^s  and  Sappho,  were  born  here. 

From  Tenedos,  they  embarked  for  Chios  or  Scio»  which  is 
very  fertile  and  beautiful.  It  produces  grapes,  silk,  w4)o), 
cheese,  figs,  and  mastic  ;  which  last  article  is  forbidden  to 
be  exported  ir-om  the  Grand  Seignor*s  dominions^  until  a 
quantity  sufficient  lor  the  use  of  the  ladies  of  the  Seraglio, 
is  procuned.  'f"  Mastic,"  observed  the  Doctor  to  his  young 
friends,  <*  is  a  resinous  substance,  obtained  from  a  low 
^ee  or  shrub  which,  grows  in  the  Levant,  as  you  see. 
It  has  akjsrjaate  wi^g^  leaves,  consisting  of  several  pairs 
b5 
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of  spear-shaped  teaflet*,  and  spikes  rf  very  wnaH  fl^wem, 
which  issue  from  the  junction  of  the  leaves  with  the 
branches. 

**  The  mode  in  which  this  resin  is  obtained,  is  by  making 
incisions  across  the  tree  in  difierent  parts,  from  which  the 
juice  exudes  in  drops,  that  are  su&red  to  run  upon  the 
ground^  and  there  remain  until  they  are  sufficiently  hard- 
ened to  be  collected  for  use.  The  season  for  this  process 
commences  in  the  dry  weather  of  the  beginning  of  August^ 
and  lasts  until  the  end  of  September.  The  best  mastic  is 
that  imported  from  the  island  of  Scio.  We  receive  it  in 
semi-transparent  grains,  of  yellowish  colour.  These  emit 
an  agreeable  smell  when  heated ;  and,  when  chewed,  first 
crumble,  and  afterwards  stick  together^  and  become  soft 
and  white  like  wax. 

<'  With' the /Turkish  women,  it  is  customary  to  chew  this 
resin,  to  render  their  breath  more  agreeable;  and  under  a 
notion  also,  that  it  tends  to  make  their  teeth  white,  and  to 
streng^n  the  gums.  They  also  mix  it  in  fragrant  waters, 
and  bum  it  with  other  odoriferous  substances,  by  way  ot 
perfume.  It  was  fbrmerly  much  used  in  medicine,  as  a  re* 
medy  against  pain  in  the^teeth  and  gums ;  and  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  as  a  relief  in  obstinate  and  long  continued 
coughs:  but  it  is  now  almost  wholly  disused  for  these  pur- 
poses ;  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  tne  composition  of  var* 
nish. 

*<  The  wood  of  the  mastic  tree  is  imported  in  thick  knotty 
pieces,  covered  externally  with  an  ash-coloured  bark.  This 
wood  is  accounted  a  mild,  balsamic  astringent ;  and  a  pre« 
paration  of  it,  under  the  name  of  aurum  potahUe^  is  strongly 
recommended  bv  some  of  the  German  writers,  in  cougha, 
nausea,  and  weakness  of  the  stomach.'^ 

Here  our  travellers  were  much  amused  by  the  partridges, 
which  abo«nd  in  this  island,  and  are  extremely  tame.  In 
the  day  time,  they  are  turned  into  the  fields ;  and  at  night 
are  called  home  by  a  whistle.  *^  We  will  not  touch  at  Pat- 
mos,'*  said  the  Doctor,  as  they  glanced  over  the  map  of  the 
Archipelago :  ^*  for  it  is  in  general  a  mere  heap  of  rocks, 
inhabited  by  an  inhospitable  and  piratical  people ;  who, 
after  seizing  their  booty,'  destroy  both  vessel  and  saOota. 
St.  John,  you  are  aware,  wrote  the  Apocalypse  in  a  cave  of 
this  island.  We  will,  therefore,  sail  for  Smyrna  or  Ismir. 
Smyrna/'  continued  the  Doctor,  ^  haa  been  several  times 
"destroyed  by  earthquakes;  bat  itssltsstion  for  tittde  is  ao 
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imdeBiaUe^llMit  1^  stomij  eletnenU  have  do  sooner  laid  ita 
honoisnin  tike  dimt,  Hian  itia  rebuilt  upoD  a  mere  extenaire 
plan.  See  what  a  e^acioua  liai4>our !  k  is  almost  lar^ge 
enou^  to  contain  the  united  navies  Of  Earope.  Tile  Eng- 
lish have  many  factories  here :  indeed  it  is  perhaps  tl^ 
greatest  rendezvous  for  foreign  merchants  in  the  whole 
world." 

Dpfon  landing,  they  entered  the  atreet  of  the  Fhnika, 
whfcni  atreldies  along  the  hatbour.  Here  they  visited  the 
English  consul,  who  received  them  politely.  The  oonstib 
from  the  various  nations  of  Europe  reside  m  this  street  in 
great  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  is  a  place  of  immense 
trade.  Caravans  from  Persia  and  Aleppo ;  raerdiant  rfiipa 
from  England,  France,  Spaini  €cc.  bring  to  this  one  spot 
men  of  the  most  distant  countries. 

The  country  romd  it  is  beauti^l,  and  well  cnltivated'; 
vineyards  and  ofite  gardens  stretching  tfiemselves  in  every 
direction.  I^fey  were  fortunate  in  bemg  present  when  the 
Pttsiim  caravan  anrived^  laden  with  siik,  drugs.  Cotton,  a, 
Icind  of  thread  made  of  goat^B  hair,  and  a  variety  of  carpetft. 
Dr.  Walker  having  learnt  that  a  vessel  was  on  tlie  point  of 
saffing  for  Alexaihdretta,  engaged  a  passage  in  it  for  himself, 
our  young  tiaveHers,  and  their  servant.  They  embarked 
early  in  l£e  morning,,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  passed  6a- 
mos,  noted  for  its  muscadine  grapes,  large  white  figs,  fine, 
silk^  honey,  wax,  and  an  abundance  of  fowls;  the  mount aina 
contain  iron  mines,  emery  stone,  and  white  marble.  The 
cdebrated  Pythagoras  was  born  here.  As  they  passed 
gently  on,  the  riiades  of  evening  gradually  concealed  from 
their  view  the  lovely  and  receding  isle,,  till  at  length  night  - 
dosed  innpon  them^  when 


-^  A  famt  eitoneoaB  ray, 


GlaneM  from.th'  iniperfisat  sitrtees  of  tU&gs, 
]3iag$  hsif  an  iauife  on  the  strainiog  tsfe^ 
While  wavering  wo^ds,  aad  viUagefi,  aad  streains. 
And  rocks,  and  nioontam-tops,  tliat  long  retain'd 
.  *SV  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene,  .^ 
Uncertain  if  beheld.* 

'llie  next  day  they  passed  Rhodes,  famous  for  its  Co^^ 
lOssuB,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  die  seven  wopders  of  the 
world  ;  it  was  seventy  cubiti  high ;  and  a  ship,  with  all  its 
sails^  might  pass  between  its  legs.  It  was  thrown  down  by 
foiearthquake,  about  two  hundred  yeara  before  Christ ;  and  ^ 

3§ 
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when  the  Saracens  became  masters  of  this  iataody  in  66S, 
they  broke  it  in  pieces*  and  900  camels  were  loaded  with 
the  brass.  Rhodes  also  was  famous  foir  its  commerce^  and  its 
naval  power.  Its  laws  form  the  basis  of  the  maritime  regu- 
lations of  modern  Europe.  The  air  of  this  island'  is  good, 
and  the  soil  fertile,  but  badly  cultivated. 

And  now  the  wind  set  in  from  the  north-east ;  and  aU 
though  they  had  passed  Cyprus,  .yet  they  were  obliged  to 
put  back,  and  take  shelter  in  Famougusta,  the  capital  of 
that  island. 

Our  travellers  were  here  put  on  shore  at  their  re- 
quest. It  was  harvest  time,  and  the  reapers  were  very  busy 
getting  in  the  corn,  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  Edward 
looked  round,  as  he  approached  the  corn  field,  for  a  waggon. 
*^  What  a  tinkling  of  bells,"  said  he  ;  **  I  had  almost  hoped 
to  see  an  English  waggon  here."  As,  however^  they  drew 
nearer  the  reapers,  they  observed  that  every  maahad  littl^ 
bells  iixed  to  nis  side,  which,  upon  enquiry,  they  fdiund, 
were  worn  as  a  charm  ligainst  the  bite  of  a  particular  kind 
of  asp,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Cyprian  seqpentSw 
As  the  master  had  said  he  should  profit  by  the  first  moment 
of  favourable  breeze,  they  were  afraid  to  extend  their  pre- 
regrinations,  and  therefore  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Famougusta ;  and  meeting  with  a  monk  on  their  road,^  they 
exchanged  saluts^tions  :  be  was  going*  he  said,  to  the  re<^ 
ers^  in  order  to  cfestroy  the  power  of  the  asp,  by  incanta- 
tion. They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  met  a  Jew,  who 
offered  them  some  amulets,  precious  stones,  as  h^  affirmed, 
taken  from  the  head  of  tne  asp,  a  most  sovereigu.  remedy 
against  the  bite  of  venemous  animals. 

**  What  an  imposition !"  exclaimed  Edward,,  as  sooa  as 
the  Jew  had  quitted  them.  ''  I  long  to  convince  the  poor 
Cypriots,  that  the  Jew  and  the  mon^k  are  both  cheats^ "^ 
'^  Hush,'*  said  the  Doctor,  smiling,  **  You  are  warm,  Ed* 
ward."  **  I  hate  deceit  and  hypocrisy,''  rejoined  the  youth; 
*'  and  imposition  upon  the  human  mind  is  the  worst  of  im- 
positions." <<  All  imposition  is  upon  the  human  mind,"^ 
replied  his  friend.  **  But,  see,  the  wind  appears  to  have 
shifted,  and  yonder  is  the  boatmen  upon  the  look  out  for  us^ 
let  us  quicken  our  pace." 

Havine  again  embarked,  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupils 
amused  themselves  with  perusing  the  map  of  Asia.  This  ex- 
tensive continent  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean/ on  the  south  by 
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the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  tbe  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Me- 
diterraneaUy  the  Black  Sea,  and  Europe.  Its  length,  reck- 
oned from  west  to  east,  may  be  estimated  at  5000  British 
miles  ;  and  its  breadth,  from  the  southern  Cape  of  Malacca 
to  the  Cape  of  Cevero  Vostochnoi^  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at 
5fi50  miles. 

The  rivers  of  Asia  are  numerous^  and  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  sources  of  many  of  them  are  unknown. 
The  Burrampoot  is  supposed  to  rise  near  the  mountains  of 
Tibet,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  from  which 
river  it  separates  to  the  distance  of  more  than  1 000  miles, 
and  afterwards  joins  it  near  its  termination :  it  passes  through 
the  country  of  Asam,  hitherto  little  known,  and  for  its  last 
400  miles  runs  throuj^h  the  British  territorj^.  For  about  60 
miles,  before  its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  it  is  from  four  to 
five  miles  wide,  -  ' 

Tlie  Ganges*  is  considered  as  the  sacred  sovereign  of  the 
Hindoo  rivers  :  its  source  has  never  been  explored ;  but  it 
is  supposed  to  sprint  from  the  Jake  lUinken,  in  Tibet.  It 
receives  such  a  number  of  tributary  rivers,  that  its  magni- 
tude exceeds  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
length  of  its  course;  At  Hurdwar,  the  Ganges  enters  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  and  pursues  a  south-east  direction  by 
Canoge,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Fatna^  &c.  till,  branching  into 
several  large .  mouths,,  it  forms,  an  extensive  Delta  at  its 
egress  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  the  most  western  outlet 
of  this  river,  called  the  Hoogley^  stands  Calcutta,  the  capi- 
tal of  British  Hindostan.  The' comparative  course  of  tlie 
Burrampoot  and  the  Ganges,  is  each  ^estimated  at  1400 
miles.  The  Ganges  is  uninterruptedly  na^vigable  for  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea* 

The  Indus,  or  Sindeh,  rises  in  Little  Bucharia,  and  after 
a  course  of  nearly  1000  miles,  in  which  it  receives  several 
large  rivers,  it  falls  into  the  Indian  Sea  beIo\\^  Tatta.  It  is 
navigable  from  the  gulf  of  Cutch  to  Lahore,  for;  vessels  of 
200  tons,  a  distance  of  nearly  800  miles*    « 

**  And  now  Antonio,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  trace 
the  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey.**  "  The  principal  river  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,"  said  the  young  Italian^  *•  is  the  Euphrates, 
which  rises  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Erzerion  :*  it  is  joined  by  the  Morad  from 
the  east :  at  Sameset,  it  assumes  a  southerly  direction,  runs 
^n  extensive  course  to  the  south,  east^  ,and  after  receiving 
the  Tigris,  falls,  below  Bassora^  by  two  or  three  mouths^ 
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into  the  Gulph^of  Persia :  its  course  is  estimated  at  1400 
miles.  » 

**  The  Tigris  waters  Diarbeker,  Masul  (Nineveh  of  old) 
Bagdad,  near  which  was  ancient  Babylon,  and  joins  the 
Euphrates  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Bassora^  after  a  com- 
parative course  of  800  miles. 

"  The  Kizel  Irmak,  the  Halys  of  untfquity,  rising  in 
Mount  Taurus,  and  pursuing  a  winding  course  to  the  norths 
through  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  joins  thb  Etixme  on  the 
west  of  the  Gulph  of  SansouQ-.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  Mean- 
der, which  falls  into  the  Archipelago,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Sainos,  and  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.*^ 

**  There*  is  the  Oby/*  said  Edward,  pointing  to  xhe  nortb 
of  Siberia,  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the  Altay  mountains, 
passes  Kolyvan,  Na^m,  Samorov,  Beresov,  and  falls  into 
.  the  Gulph  of  Oby,  after  a  comparative  course  of  1900  miles. 
It  receives  the  Tomm  from  Tomsk,  and  the  Irtish  from  To- 
bolsk. There  too  is  the  Len€t,  which  rises  to  the  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Baik^,  passes  by  Ofekmin^rk,  Yakutsk,  Gighansk,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

**^  The  rivers  of  China  are  extremely  long.  The  Hoanho^ 
or  Yellow  River,  rises  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tibet,  runs 
from  west  to  east,  and  after  a  course  of  about  ^60D  miles, 
gives  its  waters  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  Kian-ku  rised  very 
near  the  former  river,  but  runs  more  towards  the  south ; 
after  passit^  by  Nankin,  it  flows  into  the  sea  100  miles 
south  of  the  Hoahho^:  its  length  is  estimated  at  about  2^0O 
miles.*' 

**  You  have  forgotten  the  Kistna  among  the  pdncipal 
Asiatic  rivers/'  said  the  Doctor.  **  This  river  rises  south 
of  Poonahs  and,  after  a  course  of  500  miles,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Bay  of  Ben^l,  near  Masulipatanii  The  richest 
diamond  mines  in  the  world  are  to  the  north  of  this  river." 

Dr  Walker. — ^**  And  now  fbr  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
Edward."**  ;; 

Edward. — "  I  shall  begin  wlth^the  Ouralian  chain,  which 
forms  a  boundary  betweai  Europe  and  Asia ;  its^.  length  is 
more  than  1 000  miles. 

**  The  Altaian,  chaih  extends  across  the  centre  of  Asia, 
reaching  from  the  70th  to  the  I40th  degree  of  east  longi* 
tu(ie,  or  about  SOOO^miies.  Beyond  the  rise  of  the  Enisvei, 
this  chain  receives  the  appellation  of  the  Mountains  of  Say- 
ansk ;.  and,  from  the  south  of  the  Sea.of  Baikal,.the  Mouhf 
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tuns  of  Yablenoi ;  brtmdiefl  of  wkich  ex>tend  to  the  extreme 
boundaiies  of  Asia. 

**  Tbe  BBevntaiiM  of  Tibet,  consli toting  the  H3'nalay«n 
chain,  are  the  highest  on  tbe  globe.  Of  this  chain,  the 
h^hest  peak;  covered  vnnh  eternal  snowi  is-  called  Dwawa- 
lagiri,  or  the  White  Moantain ;  it  is  the  Mont  Bhmc  of  the 
ladian  Alps^  and  rises  to  tbe  astonishing  height  of  80,462 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Gonakh'  Air  j  or,  upon 
the  lowest  computation,  96,862  feet  above  the  level  of  t|ie 
ocean/' 

'<  Prodigious  r'  exclaiiBied  Antonio. 

•*  Tbe  mountains  of  Belur  Tag  are  to  the  west  of  the  Chi* 
oese  empire,  nmning  irom  north  to  south.  Mount  Taurus 
was,  by  the  ancients,  supposed  to  extend  from  Cape  Cheli- 
doni,  in  Asia  Mimnr,  through  Armenia,  even  to  India.  The 
Caucasian  mountains  lie  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian. 

**  Towards  the  east  of  Armenia  is  Movmt  Ararat,  whose 
highest  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

**  In  S^a,  die  most  celebrated  mountain  is  that  of  Leba* 
nony  running  in  the  norther!  j  and  southerly  direction  of  the 
Mediterranean :  die  hi|^t  parts  are  between  Balbec  and 
Damascus^ 

<<  Mount  Olympus,  of  classic  fame,  is  near  the  city  of 
Bursa,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Asia* 

**  The  eastern  and  western  Gauts  are  in  Hindostan/' 

Dr.  Waeker. — •'  Put  up  your  map,  young  gentlemen; 
for  see,  before  you  iis  Ale^candretta,  or  Scanderoon,  where 
we  shall  make  no  long  stay,  for  the  climate  is  partieularJy 
unwholesome.  This,  however,,  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
visit  it ;  for  in  the  midst  of  summer,  a  malignant  intermit- 
ting fever  is  so^prevalent,  that  whole  ships'  crews  have  fallen 
victime  to  its  baneful  influence.  A  celebrated  traveller  oh** 
serves,  that  theve  are  more  tombs  than  houses  in  this  place,, 
besides  which,  it  showB  the  fate  of  tbe  rest  of  Syria,  wbieh, 
with  Egypt,  Persia,  and  almost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  are 
sometimes  dreadfully  infested  with  clouds  of  locusts,  a  kind 
of  insects  which  suddenly  destroy  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
plants,  and  every  green  Iwrb,  and  never  fail  to  produce  a 
famine,  with  all  its  dreadful  eieets.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  bred  by  too  tailA  winters,  and  constantly  come  from  the 
Desert  of  Arabia.  The  migratory  locust,''  continued  the 
Doctor,  ^  is  to  be  pkced  among  the  most  noxious  of  all  in- 
lects^  or  those  capable  of  producing  tlie  most  dreadfal  sknd. 
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extensiTe  destruction.  Legions  of  these  animals  are  ffom 
time  CO  time  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  where 
the  havoc  they  commit  is  almost  incredible :  whole  provinces 
are  in  a  manner  desolated  by  them  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  and  the  air  is  darkened  by  their  numbers :  nay^  even 
when  dead,  they  are  still  terrible ;  since  the  putrefaction 
arising  from  their  inconceivable  number  is  sudl,  that  it  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  probable  causes  of  pestilence  in 
the  eastern  regions,^ 

**  Is  not  the  locust  somewhat  like  a  grasshopper?"  said 
Edward.  **  In  shape  it  is,  though  it  is  much  larger^''  •  re- 
plied his  friend  ;  *<  besides  which,  it  is  geqerally  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  varied  with  pale  red,  or  flesh-colour,,  and  the  legs 
are  frequently  blueish;  In  the  year  1748,  it  appeared  in 
irregular  flights,  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  :  and  in  London  itself,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  great  numbers  were  seen  :  they  perished, 
however,  in  a  short  time,  and  were  happily  not  productive 
of  any  material  mischief,  having  been  probably  driven  by 
some  irregular  wind  out  of  their  intended  course,  and  weak- 
ened by  the  coolness  of  the  climate. 

"  From  a  paper  published  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1693, 
swarms  of  this  species  of  locust  settled  in  some  parts  of 
Wales.  Two  vast  flights  were  observed  in  the  air  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Dolgalken  in  Merionethshire :  the  others 
fell  in  Pembrokeshire. 

**  In  the  year  593,  after  a  great  drought,  those  animals 
appeared  in  such  vast  legions,  as  to  cause  a  famiae  in  many 
countries*  In  677»  this  country  and  Mesopotamia  were 
overrun  by  them :  and  in  the  year  852,  immense  swarms 
took  their  flight  from  th^  eastern  regions  into  the  west,  fly- 
ing .with  such  a  sound,  that  they  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  birds;  they  destroved  all  vegetables,  nptspaiting  even 
the,  bark  of  trees,  and  the  thatch  of  bouses;  amd  devouring 
the  corn  so  rapidly,  as  to-  destroy,  on  computation,  140 
acres  in  a  day :  their  daily  marchesi;  or  distances  of  flight, 
were  computed  at  twenty  miles ;  and  these  were  regulated 
by  leaders  or  kings,  wJio  flew  first,  and  settled  on  the  spot 
which  was  to  be  visited  at  the  same  hour  t&e.nejit  day  by 
the  whole  legion :  tHesc  marches  were  always  undertaken 
at  sfin-rise.  'I^e  locusts^  wei^e  at  length  dsiven  by  the  force 
ef  the  wind,  into  the  Belgic  ocean;  and  being  thrown. back 
by  the  tid^  m^  loft:  on  tlie  sHofie%  c%}m^  a  dreadful  piestir 
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lence  liy  their  sraeU.  In  1^7 !»  all  the  corn-fieldi  ef  MlUui 
were  destroyed;  and  in  the  Tear  IBSf),  all  these  of  Lom- 
hardj.  In  1541,  incredible  botta  afflicted  Poland,  Wala* 
ebia,  and  all  the  adjeiiiii^  territories,  darkening  the  sun 
with  their  aurabera,  and  ravaging  all  the  fmits  e£  the 
earth. 

**  Y<m  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  me,  when  I  tell  yen, 
that  ID  the  eaatem  parts  ef  the  world,  it  is  often  found  ne* 
oessary  for  the  governors  of  particukir  provinces  to  com* 
mand  a  certain  number  of  the  militanr  to  take  the  field 
against  armies  of  locusts,  with  a  triUn  of  artiilevy.^ 

'*  Astonishing  K'  rephed  the  two  youths,  at  the  same 
moment*  ■   . 

By  this  time,  they  were  so  near  the  land,  thai  their  atten- 
tion sdon  becune  entirely  engrossed  by  the  bustle  of  dis- 
embarkation^ and  the  sensations  produced  bjr  landing  in  a 
country  so  celebrated  as.  that  of  Syria.  Having  taken  up 
th^  abode  in  one  of  the  principal  caravansaries,  they  passed 
the  evening  quietTy  at  home^  resolving  to  proceed  the  next 
day,  if  possime,  to  Aleppo. 

The  chief  ports  of  Syria,  from  north  to  south,  are  Alex- 
andretta,  or  Scanderoon,  Latakia,  Tripoli;  Benrtus,  or 
Bairo|it,  Saide.(Sidosi),  Sour  (Tyre),  Acre;  Jamt^  Gaaa. 
The  other  ports  are  Bassora,  on  theGulph  of  Persia;  Trebi* 
zond  and  Sinope,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  Smyrna,  on  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  Satalia,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

The  population  of  Syria  is  estimated  at  2,3^5,000,  which 
average  finy-three  inhabitants  in  each  square  mile.  In  the 
time  of  Titus,  Judea  alone  had  4>000,pOQ  of  inhabitants ;  at 
present  there  are  not  perhaps  above  Sboa 

'^  What  a  lamentable  prospect  does  this  country  now  pre- 
sent," observed  Dr.  Walker ;  *'  this  land,  which  is  figuratively 
described  in  Scripture  as  one  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
scarcely  produces,  in  many  parts,  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
its  very  thin  population." 

As  they  traversed  the  surrounding  mountains,  their  aching 
eves  were  relieved  by  the  fertile  spots  enclosed  between 
their  rocky  summits.  Here  too  the  water  is  particularly 
fine ;  and  the  most  cooling  fruits^  in  their  proper  season, 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  and  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandretta,  who  retire  thither  in  the  heat  of 
summer. 

Although  our  travellers  had  heard  that  Aleppo  was  con- 
sidered the  deeood  city  in  the  Tarkish  empire,  they  wece 
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not  prepared  te  see  to  fine  ^md  {xipuloini  a  citj  iii'  tkis  poft 
of  the  world.  Its  public  butid  ings  are-  extaremeiy  liandsame'; 
and  ihe  uumber  of  mo8q«ies,  «&oae  glittarafog  ddmes,  aftd 
white  minarets,  towered  above  the-siirreuBdkig  edSfeoes,  in* 
tovmixed  with  the  tall  cyprewtre&B,  give  kian  «r*i»f  magnr- 
ficence  that  is  very  imposing.  The  day  following  tlteir 
arrival^  they  visited  the  bazaar^  which  are  munerous,  as 
every  trade  has  one  peouiiariy  approprtnted  for  its  nae*^ 
A]ef)po,  considered  a»  a>  commercial  ctty^  is  the  emponom 
of^  :thi8  part  of  the  world,  communicating,  by  its  caravane, 
^with  Ispahan,  Damascus,  Egypt,  Meccit,^  and  Oonstantim^ 
fie;  A  'caravan  for  Dammc$u9«  was^  ^rtnnalely  for  oar 
travellers,  assembling,  in  order  to  prosecute  a  joUrney  to  tbttt 
plaee;  and  as  travelling  in  Syria-  is  at  ail  times>  dangerous, 
itiey  were  hi^py  to  prc^  by  so  fkvbmrable  an  oppoi4unity 
of  continuing  their  journey  in  sa^y.  The  wasMAamg  Tur- 
comans and  Arabs  often,  however,  attiadtrren  the  cararaiia^ 
said  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  piandier.  The  oivirons  of 
Aieppo  are«domed  and  c^mched  with  vineyards,  gardens^ 
and  fountains  of  water :  the  water  in  the  town  is  rather 
drackish,  but  that  in  its  vicinity  is  extremely  ^e  and  sweet, 
and  is.  conveyed  by  aii  aqueduct,  «aid  to  karre  been  boih  by 
the  empress  Helena,  across  £ve  miles  of  country.  The  date 
tree,  the  pneldy  <^pped  oak,  fmfm  nAkiek  areprocoFed  the 
^est  Aiepp<»  galls,  and  l^e  plane  tree^  -flouH^  in  itaiiei^ 
bourhood« 

Having  made  their  iirrangements.  -m^  the  diief  of  the 
caruum,  they  commenced  their  journey  through  tbid  inte** 
resting  countary,  sometimefet  traveraing  tuirrea  moimtains^ 
Sv^metimes  tracts  of  such  fertile,  but  wiculthrated  land,  that- 
I>r.  Walker  and  his  pupils  grieved  to  see  the  booiitiea  oC 
jBatore  sa  completely  negleetied.  •     ' 


SECTION  in. 


J0URK1EY   TO   BAXiBBGK. 


When  they  came  within  fifty  miles  north  of  Damaficvs, 
they  were  inK)rraed,  that  Batbeck,  the  andent  Heliepolis, 
was  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  trntk,  (m  their  right  hano. 
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**  I  fihoiiUl  be  Sony  act  to  wit  tlik  inftereAiog  tows/' 
said  the  Doctor,  as  thejr  descended  Anti-Lebsnon ;  **  and 
shail  therefore  aoake  entguiries  of  die  feasibility  of  such  an 
mdertaking.*'  He  was  told,  that  there  was  danger  oertainly 
in  atteix^ting,  with  a  small  party,  to  reach  this  town ;  but 
that  many  traTellers  had  dene  it  wilhont  risk."  **  We  shall 
tiieamake  the  attempt,''  waa  the  reply;  and  having  engand 
an  Arab  as  their  guiae,  they  set  off  on  camels,  to  Tisit  Helio- 
pdiB,  or  Balbeck.  They  were  amply  repaid  for  the  small 
anxiety  that  attended  tfaiis  excursion,  for  they  readied  it  in 
safety ;  and  the  first  ^ew  of  it,  without  even  penetrating 
inSo  its  interior,  would  hare  beeh  ample  gratification  to 
them.     Edward  thus  described  jt  to  his  sister. 

**  On  the  south* west  of  the  town,  which  stands  in  a  delights 
fid  plain  on  the  west  foot  of  Antilibanus,  is  an  heathen  ten- 
pie,  with  the  remains  of  some  oth^  edifices;  and,  among  the 
rest,  of  a  magnificent  palace.  These  ancient  structures  baTe 
been  patched  and  pieced  in  later  times,  and  converted  into 
a  castle,  as  it  is  called.  As  th^  drew  near  to  the^e  veneniP- 
hie  ruins,  they  met  with  a  rotunda,  or  round  pile  of  building, 
encircled  with  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order^  which  aupport 
a  cornice  that  runs  all  round  the  structure;  the  wbde.af 
great  ^egance  and  stateliness,  but  now  in  a  very  tottering 
conditi<m.  It  is  mostly  of  marble,  and  though  round  on  the 
outside,  is  an  octagon  within ;  being,  in  the  inside,  adorned 
with  eight  arches,  supported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns, 
each  of  one  piece*  It  is  now  open  at  top,  but  appears  to 
have  been  covered  and  embellished  with  the  figures  of  ea|^. 
The  Greeks,  who  have  converted  this  rotunda  into  a  cb«rch, 
have  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  inside,  by  daubine  it  over  with 
plaster.  Leaving^  this,  they  came  to  a  large,  firm,  and  very 
lofly  pile  of  building,  Uiroogh  which  they  passed  into  a  noble 
arched  walk  or  portico,  150  paees  longi  that  leads  to  the 
temple. 

**  This  temple  has  resisted  the  injuries  of  time^  and  the  mad- 
ness of  superstition,  being  yet  almost  entire.  It  is  an  oblong 
square,  in  its  general  form  and  proportion,  exactly  like  St. 
FWuI's,  Covent  Garden :  but,  for  magnificence  of  structure 
and  dimension,  there  is  scarce  any  comparison,  thjs  temple 
being  almost  as  big  again  every  way.  Its  length  on  the  out- 
side is  192  feet,  SM  its  breadth  96;  its  length  in  the  inside 
120  feet,  and  its  hceadth  60.  The  pronaos,  or  ante-temple, 
took  up  M  feet  of  the  190,  but  is  now  ruined ;  and  tlie  pillars 
which  supported:  it^  are  broken.    The  whole  body  of  tiiis 
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temple,  as  it  now  stands,  is  surrounded  by  a  noble  portico, 
supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  six  feet  three 
inches  in  diameter,  about  54-  in  height,  and  each  of  three 
stones  apiece.  Their  distance  fro'm  each  other,  and  from 
the  wall  of  the  temple,  is  nine  feet.  There  are  14  of  them 
on  each  side  of  the  temple,  and  eight  at  each  end,  counting 
the  corner  pillars  in  each  number.  The  architrave  and  cor- 
nice, which  are  supported  all  round  by  these  pillars,  are  ex* 
quisitely  carved.  And,  as  they  walked  round  this  temple^ 
between  its  wall  and  the  pillars  which  go  round  it,  they  bad, 
over  head,  a  solid  arcade  all  the  way,  of  great  stones  hol« 
lowed  out  archwise ;  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  god, 
a  goddess,  or  a  hero,  strucl^  out  with  that  life  that  is  not  to 
be  conceived;  and  all  round  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the.  tem- 
ple itself,  is  a  double  border  of  marble,  the  lowest  pact  of 
which  is  a  continued  has  relief  in  miniature,  expressing  be&K 
then  mysteries  and  ceremonies  ;  where,  without  any  confu<- 
sion,  they  saw  a  surprizing  mixture  of  men  and  beasts,  in  the 
most  happy  composition,  and  most  agreeable  variety. 

**  Such  is  the  outside  of  this  temple:  now  let  us  first  take 
a  view  of  the  entrance,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
august.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  thirty  steps,  on  each  side 
bounded  by.  a  wall,  that  terminates  in  a  pedestal,  on  which 
formerly  stood  a  statue,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose.  The 
front  is  composed  of  eight  Corinthian  pillars,  as-  we  have 
already  said^  fluted,  as  are  all  the  rest  that  go  round  the 
temple,  and  an  ample  and  nob]y  proportioned  triangular  pe- 
diment. Within  these  eight  pillars,  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  feet,  are  four  others,  like  the  former,  and  two  pillars  of 
three  faces  each,  that  terminate  the  walls  of  the  temple^ 
which  come  out  a  good  way  from  the  body  of  the  temple 
itself.  All  these  form  a.porchorpoFtico>  before  the  door  of 
the  temple,  in  depth  al>out  twenty-four  feet,  and  in  breadth 
sixty  oad  :  through  these  pillars  appears  the  door  of  the 
temple,  under  tlie  vault  of  the  portico ;  but  it  there  appears 
with  great  majesty,  and  without  the  least  confusion ;  so  nice 
are  the  proportions  of  the  pillars,  their  distance  from  each 
other,  and  the  recess  of  the  door  itself.  The  door«cas&,  or 
portal,  is  square,  and  of  marble,  in  proportion  and  con- 
struction just  like  the  great  marble  portal  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Paul's,  but  far  richer  in  sculpture,  and  larger, 
.The  whole  height  of  it  is  about  forty  feet,  and  its  whole 
width  about  twenty-eight,  with  an  opening  of  about  twenty 
feet  wide.    You  are  no  sooner  under  this  portal,  but,  look« 
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lAg  Up,  you  8e6  ibe  bottom  of  the  Hnteli  enriched  with 
piece  «f  Bculpture,  hardly  to  be  equalled.  It  is  a  vast  eag 
of  bas-iieUef,  expanding  his  wings,  and  carrying  a  caduce 
in  his  peufice ;  and  on  each  side  of  him  is  a  fame,  or  cupi 
supporting  one  end  of  a  festoon  by  a  string  or  ribband,  tl 
other  bein^  held  in  the  eagle's  beak. 

''As  to  the  insideof  thetemple,  it  is  divided  into  three  aisU 
two  narrow  on  the  sides,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  af% 
the  manner  of  our  churches,  being  formed  by  two  rows 
fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  of  between  three  and  four  feet  di 
meter  ;  and  in  height,  including  the  pedestal,  about  thirt 
six.     These  pillars  are  twelve  in  number,  six  on  a  side, 
the  distance  of  about  eighteen  feet  from  each  other,  ai 
about  twelve  from  the  walls  of  ihe  temple.    The  walls  a 
adorned  with  two  rows -or  orders  of  pilasters,  one  over  an 
tlier;  and  between  each  two  of  the  lowermost  is  a  roui 
liiche,  about  fifteen  feet  high.    The  bottom  of  the  niches 
upon  a  level  with  the  bases  of  the  pillars ;  and  the  wall 
that  height  is  wrought  in  the  proportions  of  a  Corinthi 
pedestal,  and  the  niches  themselves  are  Corinthian  in 
their  parts,  with  the  strictest  precision,  and  nicest  delica* 
Over  these  round  niches  is  a  row  of  square  ones,  betwc 
the  pilasters  of  the  upper  order  :  the  ornaments  belong 
to  them  are  all  marble,  and  they  are  each  crowned  witl 
triangular  pediment     Towards  the  west  end  of  the  mid 
aisle,  you  ascend  to  the  choir,  as  it  is  called,  by  thirt 
steps,  which  are  the  whole  breadth  of  this  part.     This  cl 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  temple  by  two  la 
square  columns,  adorned  with  pilasters,  which  form  a  n( 
entrance,  exactly   corresponding  with  that  of  the  ten 
itself.     Here  is  a  great  profusion  of  astonishing  sculpti 
but  the  architecture  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  body  of 
temple,  except  that  the  pillars  have  no  pedestals,  and 
niches  stand  upon  th^  pavement.     The  two   large  sq^ 
pillars,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  this  part  of 
temple,  are  thought  to  have  supported  a  canopy ;  but 
thing  of  that  kind  is  to  be  seen  now.    In  the  bottom  of 
choir  is  a  vast  marble  niche,  where  stood  the  principal  < 
here  worshipped.     In  this  .choir  are  seen  the  most  f 
engraved  sculptures,   festoons,  birds,  flowers,  fruits; 
fine  bas-reliefs,  Nep tunes,  tritons,  fishes,  sea- gods,  > 
and  his  dolphin,  and  other  marine  figures.     The  ceilin 
vault  of  this  temple,  is  bold,  and  divided  into  compartn 
filled  with  excellent  carvings.    It  is  open  towards  the 
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town.  It  is  cmt  out  iQ  steps^  something  like  an  amphitheatre^ 
where  lies  one  stone  ready  hewn,  which  seems  to  surpass  all 
that  have  been  already  described.  A  dotion  prevailed^  that 
it  was  too  heavy  to  be  moired  ^  but,  upon  a  nice  examination » 
it  was  found  fastened  to  the  rock.  Such  was  the  city  of 
Balbeck;  and,  from  its  surprising  grandciur  and  magnifi- 
cence, we  may  well  conclude  it  to  have  been  once  the  most 
considerable  place  in  Syria,  and  die  delight  of  some  inighty 
prince,  who  there  chose  to  reside.*' 

»*  It  was  in  this  temple,"  observed  ■  Dr.  Walker,  as  they 
quitted  the.  splendid  rums,  *<tbat  the  fabulous  phcenix,  as  I 
before  told  you,  used  to  deposit  her  precious  burthen  on  the 
altar  of  the  sun.  This  identical  temple  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius»  m  place  of  the 
more  ancient  edifice  which  had  gone  into  decay/' 
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JOURKEY   XO   DAMASCUS,   SlC. 

Having  rested  one  night  in  the  town,  they  again  pre- 
pared for  their  departure,  and  set  off  for  Damascus,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  steel,  rich  silks  called  damasks, 
aod  excellent  soap :  it  trades  with  Bagdad;  imports  metals 
and  broad  cloth  from  Europe. 

"  The  people  of  this  city,  both  Turks  and  Christians,  are, 
I  understand/'  observed  Dr.  Walker,  **  esteemed  the  ipost 
civilized  in  Turkey ;  and  the  European  merchants  no  where 
enjoy  so  much  liberty,  or  are  treated  with  so  much  re* 
spect." 

The  Damascus  sword  blades  have  been  esteemed  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  although  Timur,  when  he  subdued 
Syria>  caused  all  the  artists  in  steel  to  migrate  into  Persia, 
yet  the  Damascenes  are  still  famous  for  this  manufacture. 
The  Damascus  iron  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and,  during 
the  late  war,  the  French  had  melancholy  proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Damascus  swords,  with  which,  at  one  blow,  the 
^Mamelukes  cut  off  the  limbs  of  their  adversaries,  when  at 
full  gallop. 

As  they  crossed  the  fertile  plain  of  Damascus,  our  travel- 
lers were  charmed  with  the  lively  and  exhilarating  scene 
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:li  presented  it^lf^  Gardens,  orchardsy  and  Tineyarda, 
red  by  purlipg  sireams ;  foontains,  cascades,  saaimer- 
;es,  and  turrets,  interspersed  with  the  elegant  Cjrpress 
I,  and  sweet-scented  bay,  unite  their  various  beauties, 
form  a  blooming  circuit  of  some  miles  round  the  town 
f.  Damascus  is  governed  by  a  pacha,  whose  office  is 
»st  hereditary  in  the.  same  fiunily,  and  whose  power  is 

ime. 

r.  Walker  and  his  pupils  took  up  llieir  abode  in  one  of 
trincipal  cax^vanseras ;  where,  having  passed  thrpugh  a 
gallery,  supported  by  marble  piUars,  they  anriv^  at 
ipartment.  appropriated  to  their  use.  Tlie  next  day, 
ig  visited  some  of  the  bazaars,  Edward  made  some  pur- 
*s  of  blue  «ilk  damask,  whidi  he  intended  as  a  present 
is  mother.  As  they  passed  through  the  city,  they  were 
ished  at  the  dulness  of  the  streets ;  for  die  houses, 
1  are  built  of  wood,  presented  on  the  outside  nothing 
dead  wall,  the  front  opening  into  an  inner  court.  The 
>er  of  superb  mosques,  however,  enliven  the  dull  uni- 
ty of  this  scene ;  and  the  interior  of  the  houses  which 
g  to  the  wealthy  part  of  tbe  community,  are  superbly 
hed.  Among  the  articles  of  export  of  Syria,  balm  of 
i  16  cQBsidered  the  most,  costly.  This  balm  is  the  dried 
of  a  low  tree  or  shi^b,  which  grows  in  several  parts 
>yssinia  and  Syria.  This  tree  has  spreading  crooked 
hes,  small  brjght  green  leaves,  growing  in  direes,  and 
white  flowers  on  separate  foot-stalks.  The  petals  are 
n  Dumber,  and  the  fruit  is  a  small  egg-shaped  berry 
ining  a  smooth  nut. 

the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  this  balsam,  as 
rs  from  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  was  in  great 
1  from  the  highest  periods  of  antiquity.  We  are  in- 
d  by  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  that  the  balsam  of 

I  was  one  of  the  trees  which  was  given  by  the  queen 
ba  to  king  Solomon.  The  Ishmaelitish  merchants,  who 
the  purchasers  oT  Joseph,  were  said  to  have  been'tra? 
r  from  Gilead,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Canaan,  to  Egypt, 
f  their  camels  laden  with  "spicery,  balm,.and  myrrh*'* 

then,  and  is  still,  considered  one  of  the  most  vahi^ble 
ines  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  those  countries  possess. 
irtues,  however,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  exr 

II  rational  bounds  of  credibility. 

mode   in  which  it  is  obtained,  is  described  by  Mr. 
He  says,  that  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  cut,  for  this 
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purpose,  with  an  axe,  at  a  tiiae  when  its  jttidds  Arh  in  their 
strongest  circulation.  These,  as  they  oo2e  through  the 
wound,  iare  received  into  small  earthen  bdttles;  and  every 
day's  produce  is  gathered,  and  poufed  into  a  larger  bottle, 
which  is  closely  corked.  When  the  juice  first  issues  from 
the  wound,  it  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat  tur- 
bid appearance ;  but,  as  it  settles,  ifbecomes  clear,  hais  the 
colour  of  honey,  and  appears  more  fixed  and  heavy  than  at 
first  Its  smell,  when  fresh,  is  exquisitely  flagrant,  strongly 
pungent,  not  much  unlike  that  of  volatile  salts ;  but,  if  the 
bottle  be  left  uncorked,  it  soon  loses  this  quality.  Its  taste 
is  bitter,  acrid,  aromatic,  ^and  astringent.  The  quantity  of 
balsam  yielded  by  one  tree  never  exceeds  sixty  drops  Hi  a 
iday.  Hence  its  scarcity  is  such,  that  jthe  genuine  bdlsalm  is 
seldom  exported  as  an  article  of  c6mmerce.  Even  at  Con- 
4itantinople>  the  centre  of  trade  of  those  countries,  it  cannot, 
without  ^reat  difficulty,  be  procured.  In  Turkey,  it  is  in 
high  esteem  as  a  medicine,  an  ^odoriferous  unguent,  and  a 
cosmetic. 

'*  I  will  get  a  little  if  I  can,  and  send  to  England  as  a 
curiosity,  since  it  is  so  very  rare,"  said  Edward,  as  the  Sy- 
rian merchant  desci-ibed  its  nature  and  properties.  **  Re- 
member then,"  added  the  merchant,  *^  to  mention  that  its 
stimulating  properties  upon  the  skin  are  such,  that  the  face 
of  a  person  unacciistbmed  to  use  it,  becomes  red  and  swol- 
len, and  continues  so  fbr  some  days.  I  forgot  to  mention 
also,  that  the  Turks  take  it  in  small  quantities  in  water,  to 
fbrtify  the  stomath." 

*^  Are'there  any  means  of  reaching  Palmyra  in  safety  ?" 
enquired  the  Doctor  of  this  merchant,  who  appeared  an  in- 
telligent man.  He  shook  his  head,  and  pamted  the  pro- 
ject in  such  formidable  colours,  unless  they  could  have  a 
large  escort^  that  the  Doctor  gave  up  all  idea  of  this  under- 
taxing  ;  and  upon  their  return  to  their  caravansera,  he  gave 
-Edward  the  following  account  of  this  celebrated  place  to 
read. 

'*  The  splendid  city  ofPalmyra,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  by  the  Scripture  writers,  Tadmor  in  the  Wil- 
derness ;  by  Josephus,  Palmira  and  Thadamor ;  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  copies,  Tneodmor  and  Thedmor ;  and  by  the  Arabs 
and  Syrians,  at  this  day,  Tadmor,  Tadmur,  and  Tatmor ; 
was  once  a  noble  city  m  the  south-eastern  p^art  of.  Syria. 
The  origin  of  these  names  is  dark  and  uncertain,  t  stood 
on  a  fertile  island,  if  we  may  so  call  it|  surrounded  on  all 
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»  by  adunQr  wd  bfurfen  desert.  The  fint  object  that 
7  occurs,  as  jbu  approach  this  forlorn  {jlace.  is  a  castle 
aean  srchitecture«  and  uncertaia  foundation,  though  for* 
ly,  by  situation,  impregnable*  about  half  a  league,  from 
city.  This  castle  stands  on  Uie  nortb'-side  of  the  city^ 
from  thence  yoa  descry  Tadmor,,  inclosed  on  three  side« 
oog  ridges  of  mountains ;  but  to  the  south  is  aTast  plain^ 
ch  streUdies  out  of  sight.  The  air  is  exceedingly  good  i 
the  soil  is  barren,  affording  nothing  green  but  a  few 
Q-trees  in  the  gardens,  and  a  few  more  scattered  up  and 
n.  The  city  mlist  baTe  been  of  large  extent,  by  the 
re  now  taken  np  by  the  ruins ;  but  there  are  no  vestiges 
te  walls,  whereby  to  judge  of  its  ancient  form.  It  is  now 
plorable  spectacle  to  behold,  being  only  inhabited  by 
:y  or  fort^  miserable  famiUes,  who  have  built  poor  huts  ^ 
ud,  withm  a  spacious  court,  which  once  enclosed  a  mag- 
ent  heathen  temple. 

To  begin  the  description  here.  This  court,  which  stands 
t  the  south  end  of  the  city,  is  220  yards  on  each  side, 
an  high  and  stately  wall  of  large  square  stone^  adorned 

Pilasters  within  and  without,  to  the  number,  as  near  as 
be  judged,  of  sixty-two  on  a  side.    The  beautiful  cor- 

faave  been  purposely  beaten  down  by  the  Turks,  who 
thereby  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
dnd  that  perhaps  was  ever  seen,  as  here  and  there  a 
lent,  whidi  has  escaped  their  fury,  abundantly  evinces. 
west-side  of  this  court,  by  which  you  enter  it,  is  most  pf 
ken  down ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  it,  there  are  re- 
;  of  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  Mamelukes,  as  it  is  sup- 
I,  out  of  part  of  the  ruins,  which  are  here  in  such  abun* 
;.  This  castle  shreuds  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fabric 
quisite  beauty,  as  appears  by  Vhat  is  still  standing  of 
trance,  being  two  stones  of  thirty-five  feet  in  length* 
i  with  vines  and  clusters  of  grapes,  exceeding  bold* 
>  the  life.  They  are  both  in  their  right  places,  and  by 
it  appears,  that  the  door,  or  gate,  was  fifteen  feet  wide. 
3  great  court  are  the  remains  of  two  rows  of  very  noble 
e  pillars,  thirty-seven  feet  high,  with  capitals  of  the 

carved  work ;  and  the  cornices  must  have  been  of 
beaii^,  though  quite  destroyed  by  the  relentless  su- 
lion  of  the  Mohammedans.  Of  these  pHlars,  fifty-eight 
tire.  They  must  have  been  m^ny  more  in  number ; 
r  what  appears,  tiiey  went  ouite  round  the  court,  and 
rted  a  most  spacious  Rouble  piazza  or  cloister«  The 
o2 
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walks  on  the  west  side  of  tbis  ptasza«  ffhich  face  the  iVbnt  { 
of  the  temple>  seem  to  have  been  the  most  spacious  aad 
stately  of  all ;  and  at  each,  end  of  it  are.  two  niches  for  sta^ 
iues  at  their  full  length,  with  their  pedestals,  borders,  sup- 
porters, and  canopies,  carved  with  the  greatest  iartiBce  and 
curiosity.  The  space  within  this  once  beautiful  inclosnre, 
is  conceived  to  have  been  an  open  court,  as  we  have  already 
^led  it,  in' the  midst  of  which  stands  the  temple,  eneonr- 
passed  with  another  row  of  piUlars  of  a  dilfer^nt  order,  and 
far  exceeding  the  former  m  dimensions,  being  fifty  feet  high. 
Of  these,  si-sfrteen  are  now  standing ;  but  ^ere  ihusti  have 
been  about  doublel^at  number,  which,  whether  they  formed 
an  inner  Court,  or  si^pported  the  roof  of  a  cloister,  is  uncer- 
tain. One  gireat  stone  lies  on  the^  ground,  which  seems  to 
have-reached  from  these  pillars  to  the  walls  of  the  temple'; 
so  that  tfie  latter  conjecture  n)ay  naturally  enough  take 
place.  The  whole  space  contained  within  these  ; pillars,  is 
J77  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth,  84.  In  the  mid^t  of  this 
space,  is  the  temple,  exceeding  99  feet  in  kiigth,  aad  in 
breadth,  about  40.  It  has  a  magnificent  entrance  on-  the 
west,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  building;  and,  by  what 
remains,  it  seems-to  have  been  one  of  the  most  glorious  edi* 
fices  in  the  world.  You  here  see  vines  and  dttsterB  of 
grapes,  executed  to  the  life ;  and  over  the  door  you  can  just 
trace  out  a  spread  eagle,  as  at  Balbeck,  which  takes  up  the 
whole  width ;  with  some  angels  or  cupids  accompanying  it 
on  the  same  stone,  and  several  eaglesseenuponr  stones  that 
are  fallen  down.  Nothing  of  this  temple  is  standing  but  the 
walls,  in  which  it  is  observable,  that  the  windows,  ^though 
not  large,  are  narrower  at  top  than  at 'bottom,  but  mightily 
enriched  with  sculpture.  It  has  been  awkwardly  patched 
up,  to  serve  for  a  mosque,  ^  all  but  the  north  end,:wiiere  ore 
very  pi;jecious  relics  ;  which,  whether  they  were  in  the  na« 
ture  of  canopies  over  altars,  or  to  what  use  else  they  served, 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  They  are  beautiful,  with  the 
most  curious  fret-work  and  sculpture;  in  the  -midst  of  which 
is  a  dome  or  cupola,  six  feet  diameter,  all  of  one  piece ;  but 
whether  they  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  or  moulded  of  . 
fine  cement  or  composition,  is^nuide  a  doubt. 

**  When  you  leave  this  court  and  temple,  a  prodigious  num* 
her  of  marble  pillars  present  themselves  to  your  sight,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  for  the  space  of  near  a  mile ;  but,  in 
such  confusion,  that  there  is  no  room  to  guess  for  what  end 
they  were  framed.  ^ 
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"AdftDcine  towards  the  nofth,  as  you  leave  the  temple, 
jmi  hafeatairaiid stately  obeKsk,  or  piUar^befbre  you,  con- 
sisting of  sefen  large  stohesi  besioes  its  capitaL     It  in 
wiea&ed;  and  ite  seulptiure  here,  as  every  where  else,  ex* 
tremely  fine.    It  is  above  fifty  feet  in  height,  twelve  feet 
and  a  half  in  compass  just  above  the  pedestal ;  and  a  statue 
is  conceived  to  have  eoce  stood  upon  it    On  the  east  and 
west  of  thi%  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  a  large 
pillar,  and  a  piece  of  another  near  to  the  eastern  pillar,  which 
looks  as  if  there  had  been  once  a  continued  row  of  them. 
The  height  of  this  eastern  pillar,  as  taken  by  a  quadrant,  is 
above  forty  feet,    its  circumference  is  proportionable,  and 
on  the  body  of  it  is  a  Greek  inscription,  in  commemoration 
of  two  patriots.  By  an  order  of  the  senate  and  pe<^le,  which, 
f  jth  the  others  of  the  same  and  other  kinds  we  may  here- 
fter  meet  with,  we  shall  pass  over  for  the  present,  Uiat  we 
oay  not  break  in  upon  the  thread  of  this  description.    The 
western  pillar  has  another  inscription  of  the  like  sort,  but 
ot  quite  so  perfect  as  tlie  former. 

"  Froceedmg  on  from  the  obelisk,  or  pillar,  last  mentioned, 
;  the  distance  of  100  paces,  is  a  magnificent  entrance, 
istly  large  and  lofty,  and,  foF>workmaoship,  nothing  infe* 
3r  to  aay  piece  hitherto  described;  but  unhappily  it  has 
fPered  the  same  fate  with  the  rest.  This  entrance  leads 
0  a  ncrf>le  pikzza,  about  half  a  mile  lone,  and  forty  feet 
lad,  ibrmed  by  two  rows  of  stately  marble  pillars  twaaty- 
feet  high,  and  eight  or  nine  about.  Of  these  pillars,  129 
standing;  but  by  a  moderate  calculation,  they  cannot 
e  been  fewer  at  first,  than  560.  Covering  over  them 
re  is  none  remaining,  nor  pavement  beneath,  that  can  be 
1.  Upon  most  of  these  pfllars  are  inscriptions  in  Greek 
Palcnyrene  characters }  so  that  this  seems  to  have  been 
uch  frequented  and  more  conspicuous  part  of  the  city, 
therefore  most  proper  for  the  daily  and  honourable 
memoratton  of  such  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  fellow- 
ensy  Or  friends  and  relations.  And,  as  if  inscriptions 
}  not  sufficient,  it  seems  as  if  here  they  placed  the  sta- 
also  of  celebrated  persons ;  there  being  pedestals  jet- 
out  from  these  pillats,  sometimes  one  way,  and  some- 
i  more,  whereon  must  have  stood  statues,  which  have 
ago  ikllen  victims  to  the  furious  and  barbarous  zeal  of 
•lohammedans.;  and  upon  these  pedestals  are  inscrip- 
evejD  urben  none  are  on  the  pillar  they  belong  to,  and 
c3 
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sometimes  too  when  there  are.  The  upper  end  of  this  spa- 
cious piazzA  WAS' shut  in  by  avow  of  pilWs,  standiog  doaer 
together  than  those  on  each  side ;  and  perhi^  a  Mnquet- 
ting  room  stood  upon  them»  though  no  sign  of  it  remains. 
But,  on  the  left  hand,  a  little  farther,  appear  the  jruins  o^  a 
very  stately  pile^  which  may  have  been  of  siteh  a  kind,  'o£ 
finer  marble  than  is  observed  in  the  piazasa,  and  with  an  air 
of  delicacy  throughout  the  whole,  j&r  surpassing  what  is  ob- 
served in  the  piazza  itself.  The  pillars  which  mqiported  tbiu 
last  pile,  are  all  of  one  stone,  twenty- two  feet  long,  and 
eight  ^t  nine  inches  round.  Among  these  ruins  is  feond' 
the'  only  Latin  inscription  that  was  seen  at  this  place. 

'<  In  the  west  side  of  the  above  piazza  are  several  openings* 
supposed  to  have  been  for  gates,  which  led  into  the  court  of 
the  palace.  Two  of  these  gates  look  as  if  they  had  been 
the  most  magnificent  and  glorious  in  the  world,  lx>th  for  the 
el^ance  of  the  work  in  general,  and  for  the  staldy  por* 
j^yry  pillars,  wherewith  they  were  adorned.  Each  gate* 
had  four,  not  standing  in  a  line  with  those  of  the  wall*  but 
placed  by  eouplesin  the  front  of  die  gate,  facing  the  palace, 
two  on  Uie  one  hand,  and  two  on  the  other.  Of  these  por- 
phyry pillars,  there  are  but  two  entire^  anid  but  one  stand- 
ing in  Its  proper  place.  They  are  about  thhr^  feet  in  Imigtb, 
and  nine  in  circumference,  and  of  so  veiy  hard  a  consistence, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  injure  thenu  These,  of  all  the 
pieces  of  porphyry  here  found,  are  the  most  beaudfuL  The 
pidace  itself  is  so  completely  demdished,  that  there  is  no 
forming  a  judgment  of  what  it  has  been,  either  for  majesty 
or  ornament.  It  plainly  appears  to  have  been  thrown  down 
by  violence,  whi<»i,  together  with  the  length  of  time,  has 
quite  defaced  this  once  noble  pile,  there  being  only  broken 
pieces  of  its  walls  lef^  standing  here  and  there  But  it  is 
very  likely,  that  it  footed  the  famous  piazza  before  men- 
tioned, and  that  it  was  surrounded  witn  rows  of  pillars  of 
different  orders,  many  of  which  are  still  standing,  some  plain, 
and  some  wrought  and  channelled,  as  those  immediately  en- 
compassing the  temple.  To  these  pillars  also  there  are 
pedestals  with  Inscriptions. 

<<  On  the  east  side  of  the  same  piazza  is,  if  the  expression 
maybe  allowed^  am>od  of  marble  pillars,  some  perfect,  some 
derived  of  their  betotiful  capitals,  but  so  scattered  and 
confused,  that  there  is  no  reducins  them  to  order,  or  con- 
jecturing to  what  use  they  former^  served.    In  one  place 
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are  eleven  together,  touMOg  a  aq^are  va  thia  diq^itioa^ 

*  pftved  with;  broad  fiat  atofie^  but  without  any  manner 

of  Toaf. 

*'Ata,litt})e.distaBucefrQxnheDQe9  i«a  amall  ruined  templej^ 
which,  hj  what  i^epiam.  of  it,  appears  to  ha.Ye  b/^n  a,  very 
carioui  edifice*. 

<f  Tbeentri^ace  into  this  teivpte  looVj  to  the  souiib^  and  be- 
f<tfe  itis,apjai^a  of  sii^  pillars,  two  on  oi^  sid^  of  the  dooFj^ 
and twooA  the  other,. aj»d  on^  at  each  end.  The jpeAestols 
of  thflDie  m  the^  IFitQnt.bikve  been  $Ued,  up  with  ip^crip]bloo«k  Iq 
Greek  and  other  characters,  but  scarce  intelligib^^^ 

*^  Bat,  of  all  th^  wneraUe  remains  of  Uus  4etiolate^  place, 
Dooe  mope  attira^  the  ad^^atiw  of  4ie  ciiriou9^  t^ian  tbeic 
costk  sepiplch^,. which  axe  8q,Hai^  towers,  (9fJir  ox  five  si^o- 
ries  higbi.  ^taixdiog  oq  e^  side  of  a  Mlqww^ofik^^^  ^^^. 
north  end.  of  tb|&  city*  Th?y  ^xt^  a  ;ajl|9,.  sfsA,  nwy  aon 
cieQtIy  have  c^xt^oi^d  farther.  At  %  4i^tap<^  t^  lo«^(  Uke 
the  stf^lea  of  decayed  chuiFcl\e.%  on  iber  ba^ tiops  ijg  a^  ruined 
fortification.  Manj  of  the.n^  tjlipHgh  b^U  of  n^^fh^,  hav^ 
sunk  uipder  tl^weidbt  of  years»  or  subo^itted  to.  the  malice 
of  yiojent  hai^da^  They  aire  all  of  one  ion%.  but  of  ^iff^i*^?^ 
size,  in  proportion  to  the  fortune  of  t^ffMup^er..  1^  tho 
ruins  of  one  of  then^  that  va9  entii^ely  marl^ei,  were  foun4 
pieces  of  t.wQ  ati^tues,  the  opie  o^  a  man,  tt^.  oUier  of  a  wo-r 
maoy  in.4.fiitt;ing,  oar  ralher  leaning,  po8t^r^^  9y  t|i«a¥  His 
disco;rere4i  1^^  theijc  ha^it.  waa  very  n^Ie^  T^i3SifiX  aj^reei^ 
wltb  the  JEiucQpean,^  ^ha^  the  present  eaa|^i^  fdi^iona; 
whence  they  are  conjectured  to  have  been  lE^omaps.  Of  a}) 
these  ^epi^lchre^  there  are  t^^  which  f^t%  to^  ^.more  entire 
than  the  rest.  They  are  sq^re  tourers,  fi^^  f^ories  high» 
their  ont^ides  of  common^  ata^iPi  but  their  partitions  and 
fiooi^  ^Jt^iia,  of  marble,  jh^y  ^re  beiMtf.^{t^  wi(h  very 
lively  carvings  and  paintings^  i^d  figH^es  both  of  men  and 
woxni^  as  far  as  the  brea^  and  9houldef%  bqt  mi^r^bly 
defaced.  Under  them,  or  pn  op^  aide*  are  i^ahofiyre^ian  char 
racters,  which  are  thougjbt  to  W  ihe  nao^^s  of  the  p^rson^ 
there  deposited.  To  judge  of  the  construction  of  the  rest 
of  these  sepulchres,  by  what  19  observed  in  one  of  them; 
they  had  a  walk  miite  across  from  north  to  south,  ^actly  in 
the  middle,  by  which  they  entered.  Tb^  vault  below  was 
divided  in  the  same  maoner,  f^nd  the  division  op  each  hand 
subdivided  by  thick  wsflls  into  six,  or  more  or  less,  partik- 
tions,  each  big  enough  to  receive  the  largest  corpse,  an^ 
04 
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deep  enough  to  contain  at  least  six  or  seven  one  upon  ano- 
ther. In  die  lowest,  .second^  and  third  stories,  thesie  parti- 
tions were  the  same^  excepting  that  the  second  had  a  parti- 
tion, answering  to  the  main  entrance,  for  the  convenience 
of  a  stair-case.  Higher  up  this  method  was  discontinued ; 
because  the  building,  growing  narrower  towards  the  top, 
could  no  longer  admit  of  it.  In  the  two  uppermost  rooms  it 
is  likely  that  no  bodies  were  deposited,  except  that  of  the 
founder  himself^  whose  statue,  wrapt  in  funeral  apparel,  and 
in  a  lying  posture,  is  placed  in  a  niche^  or  rather  window^ 
in  the  front  of  the  monument^  so  as  to  be  visible  both  within 
and  without. ' 

<<  Such  were  once  the  magnificent  abodes,  and  such  the 
noble  sepulchres  of  the  Palmyrenians.  From  what  we  have 
said  of  both,  we  may  well  conclude,  that  the  vrorld  never 
saw  a  more  glorious  city;  a  city  not  more  remarkable  for 
its  stately  buildings,  than  for  the  extraordinary  personages 
who  once  flourished  in  it,  among  whom  the  renowned  Zeno* 
bia,  and  the  incomparable  Longinus,  must  for  ever  be  re- 
membered with  admiration  and  regret.*^ 

**  Are  you  not  now  convinced,  Edward,'*  said  the  Doctor, 
as  the  former  concluded  the  account  of  Palmyra,  ^^  of  the 
vanity  and  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  grandeur  ?  If  not, 
you  will  have  further  proof  upon  this  sul^ect  when  we  visit 
Jerusalem.  Baii>ec>  Pidmyra,  Troy,  ancient  imperial  Rome, 
and  holy  Jerusalem,  haTe  alike  felt  the  eflbcts  of  the  all-de- 
stroying  hand  of  time.  Persepolis  we  shall  visit,  I  hope  ; 
but  Babylcm  the  greatest  of  the  great  among  cities,  presents 
so  little  to  encourage  even  the  ebullitions  of  fancy  that  we 
shall  not  ^  out  of  our  way  to  view  tbat  spot  where,  to  use 
the  beautiful  language  of  the  prophet,  toild  beasts  of  the  de* 
s^i  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  hefuXL  ofdcHefid 
creatures f  and  o^ls  shall  dwdi  there^  and  satyrs  *  snatt  dance 
there.  And  again.  For  I  vdll-rise  up  against  them,  saith  the 
Lord  qf  hosts,  andcutoff^^om  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant 
and  son  and  nepheto^  satth  the  Lord.  I  mil  aUo  make  it  a 
pessessionjbrthe  bittern,  and  pools  of  water  ;  and  IxoiU  svoeep 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a  late  traveller  sajSythaC 
he  wts  informed  by  an  Arab,  who  was  his  guide  to.  the  spot  where  this 
celebrated  city  once  stood,  that  a  creature  m^  often  seen  by  tliem  A^jf 
hmm  and  half  beast ;  that  it  was  sometimes  caught,  and  the  lower  part 
ealeoi— How  §u  the  Arab  might  romance,  the  author  is  not  bound  to 
{»i«ve. 
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h  the  besom  of  destruction.  How  ampl^  has  this  fatal 
fiecy  been  accomplislied !  for»  at  a  certain  reason  of  the 
it  is  infested  with  wild  beasts  that  the  <  Arabian  cannot 

his  tent  there,  neither  can  the  shepherds  make  their 
there.*  " 

I  the  following  morning  Dr.  Walker  made  enquiries  for 
!S  to  conduct  them  across  Mount  Lebanon  to  Tyre,  for 
ished  to  embark  at  that  place  and  proceed  by  sea  to 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  date  trees  which  erow  so 
rously  in  the  environs  of  Damascus,  present  a  singular  ' 
[easing  appearance  :  their  upright  stems,  which  rise  to 
sight  of  forty  feet  and  upwards,  marked  through  their 

length  with  protuberances,  and  terminated  at  the  sum* 
ith  a  cluster  of  winged  leaves  or  branches,  each  eight 
e  feet  in  length,  have  a  curious  effect. 
3  cultivation  of  the  date  is  attentively  pursued  on  the 
in  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  several  parts  of 
i^  Arabia^  and  even  in  Spain.  The  latter  country, 
revy  is  not  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  per* 
a,  without  the  constant  labour  of  the  cultivator;  He 
ged  to  ascend  the  trees  from  time  to  time  to  examine 
>wers,  and  turn  them  towards  Uie  sun.  This  is  chiefly 
in  the  spring  of  the  year;  and,  during  the  month  of 
3t,  another  and  much  more  dangerous  operation  is  re* 
i,  namely,  to  tie  all  the  branches  into  one  bundle, 
>ver  them  over  with  broom.  To  make  this  bundle  the 
I  employed  is  obliged  to  leap,  as  it  were,  over  the  flexi- 
anches,  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  and  uniting 
ivith  a  cord.  This  operation  over,  he  places  a  ladder 
bottom  of  the  tree,  on  which  he  stands  to  make  a  se- 
)and ;  he  then  places  his  ladder  on  this  second  band. 
Is,  and  ties  the  top  with  a  third  cord.  His  bundle  be- 
rmed,  he  throws  down  his  instruments,  replaces  his 

by  a  gradation  contrary  to  the  former,  and  descends, 
>and  to  band,  to  the  stem  of  the  tree,  down  which  he 
rapidly  to  the  bottom, 
ecting  their  steps  westward  they  crossed  "Mount  Le« 

once  so  profusely  covered. with  cedars;  but  alas!  s 
red  tree  here  and  there  is  all  that  now  remains  of  that, 
ore  which  supplied  Solomon  with  wood  for  his  temple 
ilaces.  After  a  fatiguing  but  interesting  journey,  they 
l\h  arrived  at  Sour,  a  sea  port  situated  near  the  ancient 
■  Tyre.     The  latter  is  now  only  a  poor  village  stand-^ 

a  rocky  peninsula  which  stretches  itself  into  the  sea«. 
c  5 
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It  18  covered  however  with  eardi  so  as  to  be  cultivated ;  the 
igthraus  which  joins  it  to  the  main  land  is  compo^  solely  of 
sea-sand;  and  on  this  isthmus  stands  Sour,  Our  travellers 
visits  the  wells  which  are  without  the  ancient  remains  of  the 
citj  walls^  and  they  were  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
marriage  o^ihtjrtsh  and  sab  toater.  In  October  these  wells 
become  mudd^r^  but  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  water 
being  thrown  into  them,  they  recover  their  transparency, 
and  3ie  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  effect,  which  is  hard 
to  be  accounted  for,  is  announced  by  shouts  of  joy,  and  is 
the  cause  of  an  annual  festival  upon  the  occasion.         ' 

Our  travellers  made  enquiries  respecting  the  purple  dye 
for  which  Tyre  was  anciently  so  famous;  but  th^  Arabs  ap- 
pear to  have  no  idea  of  the  uses  of  the  particular  species  of 
the  munex,  which  is  still  found  on  these  shores,  though  sel- 
dom, it  is  true,  and  which  emits  a  purple  fluid. 

Having  hired  a  fishing  boat  to  convey  them  to  St.  John 
d' Acre,  they  quitted  the  celebrated  spot  at  day-break,  and  a 
light  and  favourable  breeze  springing  up  they  anchored  in 
the  evening  off  Acre,  a  place  immortalized  by  its  gallant  de- 
fence during  the  last  war  gainst  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
St.  John  d' Acre  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  when  it  was 
knoiwn  under  the  name  of  Ptolemafo,  and  its  sieges  during 
the  crusades  are  too  weH  known  to  be  mentioned  here.  In 
this  place  Edward  the  1st  received  a  wound  from  a  poisoned 
arrow,  the  venom  of  which  was  extracted  by  his  affectionate 
wife  Eleanor  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life. 

**  I  am  surprised^"  said  Edward,  as  they  walked  round  the 
town,  **  how  such  a  place  as  this  could  resist  the  attack  of 
Buonaparte^  there  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  garden  wall 
on  the  land  side,  and  a  few  low  towers  mounted  with  crazy 
cannon  on  the  other  to  protect  it."  **  All  this  is  very  true,'^ 
replied  his  friend,  **  but  it  did  successfully  resist  Buona- 
parte's army.'* 

Our  travellers  were  confirmed  in  their  resolution  of  pro- 
secuting their  journey  by  sea,  from  the  accounts  given  by 
the  Syrians  of  the  road  between  Tyre  and  Jaffa,  and  as  a 
small  coasting  vessel  being  at  anchor  in  tihe  bay  was  on  the 

Kint  of  sailing,  they  again  embarked.  The  road  to  the 
ly  city  from  Ja&  is  moch  frequented ;  indeed  it  is  the 
place  yfheve  thp  pilgrims  pay  their  fine,  and  obtain  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  They  therefore  hoped  they 
mieht  meet  with  a  company  of  pilgrims  bound  for  that  city, 
which  would  render  their  journey  both  ag^eable  and  plea- 
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sant  Antonia  was  delighted  4tl  ib^  prpqiect  of  SQCiwg  t)^^|^ 
city  irbjph  his  youthful  fancy  pictured  ai  the  very  aanaei 
Jerusalem  hallowed  by  the  pnesence  of  our  Saviour ;  apd 
when  Doctor  Walker  reminded  him  of  dvit  fatal  prophecy 
which  foretold  **  that  one  stone  should  npt  be  left,  upon 
another ;''  when  he  told  him  hpw  fully  that  prophecy  bftd 
[weo  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Veq^ian,  when 
ifter  asix  months*  siegCi  the  city  was  Ut;erally  ri^d  t^  Xh^ 
pounds  and  the  plough  passed  over  it ;  the  voung  Italian 
elt  unwilling  to  yield  credence  to  the  dpctor  s  arffuments^ 
rhich  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriely  ojypeU^d  the  douds  apd  iU 
mas  which  threw  a  deceitful  yet  pleaahag  charm  over 
erusalem*  and  its  interesting  vicini^,  **  I  do  not  vriah 
My  to  damp  ^our  ardent  feelinga  uppn  visiljng  this  city  i 
e  very  name  it  bears  demands  our  revoreoce;  and  I  do  ' 
sure  you  thait  I  am  not  less  anxious  than  youself  tp  see  the 
ot  on,  or  near,  which  the  great  work  of  our  redenptioa 
iS  accomplished;  I  only  me^  to  warn  you  against  in- 
^gwg  a  olind  and  absolute  belief  to  all  which  the  goo4 
nks  may  tell  you  as  to  certain  {places ;  which,  it  appear! 
me,  totally  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  ac«< 
acy/* 

U  Jaffii,  tbey  were  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  caravan 
pi/grima  journeying  to  the  holy  city,  and  they  imme<« 
ely  commenced  their  journey,  traversing  a  country 
my  cultivated^  in  which  the  fig-tree  waved  its  large 
oth  rouDci  lobed  leaves  to  th^  southern  bre?'a« .  The 
ichea  of  the  fig-tree  spring  from  the  bottom  and  form  a 
fsome  looking  shrub. 

It  appears  from  history  both  sacred  and  profane^''  ob- 
?d  Doctor  Walker,  as  his  pupil  admired  the  luxuriant 
re  of  this  delicious  tree»  **  that  the  fig-tree  was  an  ob- 
of  attention  in  the  earliest  times.  This  frnit  was  one 
le  most  common  and  favourite  aliments  of  the  ancient 
ks,  and  constituted  a  ver^  valuable  food  with  the  pea- 
ofsotne  parts  of  Italy.  Fig-trees  are  now  much  cylti- 
in  Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  i^evant,  as  well  as  in  Spaist 
ome  €^  the  southern  parts  of  France.  All  the  islands 
I  Archipelago  ^ield  figs  in  abundance;  but  these  are  in 
al  of  Very  infi^rior  quality. 

he  trees  are  propagated  either  l^  suckers,  by  layers, 
cuttings ;  and  the  process  of  increasing  and  ripening 
ttt  MB  an  art  which  requires  much  attention.  Tnisj  as 
•rao^fl^^  in  the  Levant)  is  called  caprification,  and  is 
c6 
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performed  by  wounding  the  buds  of  the  fSgs  with  a  straw  or 
feather .  dipped  in  sweet  oil  at  a  certain  period  of  their 
growth." 

Edwahd. — "When  we  see  them  as  in  thegrocer^s  shops, 
they  appear  to  be  covered  with  sugar.  How  are  they  pre- 
served m  any  way  with  that  article,  sir  V 
'  Dr.  WAtKER. — "  Figs  are  dried  either  by  a  furnace  or 
in  the  sun,  after  having  been  dipped  in  a  scalding  hot  ley 
made  of  the  ashes  of  the  fig-tree.  In  this  state  they  are  used 
both  in  medicine  and  as  food ;  and  are  considered  more 
wholesome  and  more  easy  of  digestion  than  when  fresh. 
They  form  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  and  are  ex- 
ported in  boxes  of  different  size  and  shape  to  nearly  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  When  we  receive  them,  their 
surface  is  usually  covered  with  a  saccharine  matter  ipditch 
has  exuded  from  the  fruit.  A  small  and  cheap  kind  c7  figs 
are  imported  in  small  frails  or  baskets  from  Faro  7 

<<  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  fig,  but  the  common 
purple  kind  is  the  hardiest  of  the  whole.  This  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  and,  if  screened  from  the  north- 
east winds,  it  ripens  even  with  us  in  tolerable  perfection. 

<<  The  wood  of  the  fig-tree  is  of  a  spongy  texture,  and, 
when  charged  with  oil  and  emeiy,  is  much  used  on  the  con- 
tinent by  lock-smiths,  gun-smiths,  and  other  artificers  in 
iron  and  steel,  to  polish  their  work.  It  i&  almost  indestruc- 
tible, and  on  this  account  was  formerlv  employed  in  eastern 
countries  for  the  preservation  of  embiumed  bodies." 


SECTION  V. 

JERUSALEM. 


As  they  advanced  on  their  journey,  the  marks  of  vegeta- 
tion gradually  decreased;  the  rocks  became  more  barren, 
and  at  length  even  the  small  patches  of  moss  which  had 
sparingly  varied  the  scene  fpr  the  last  few  miles,  vanished, 
and  proudly  scorning  all  extraneous  decoration.  Mount 
Xicbanon  rose  sublimelv  grand,  bare  from  its  base  to  its 
milk-white  summit.  They  travelled  for  some  time  amidst 
this  wild  ^nd  uninhabited  country,  but  after  they  had  passed 
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this  dreary  region,  they  at  length  entered  upon  an  exten- 
sive plain.  The  heat  was  now  excessive ;  hut  so  near  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes^  our  travellers  as  well  as 
the  pi]grini8)  were  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the  feeling 
of  curiosity.  Their  approach  to  Rome  had  excited  sensa- 
tions of  an  extraordinary  kind,  but  when  in  the  distance  the 
gothic  wall  of  Jerusalem  burst  upon  them,  they  were  mute 
and  overpowered.  Cold  indeed  must  be  that  heart  which 
could  approach  Jerusalem  without  being  sensibly  afiected : 
and  at  the  word  **  Hagiopolis !"  pronounced  by  their 
Greek  servant,  our  two  young  travellers  took  off  their  hats 
as  if  entering  a  church  ;  while  the  pilgrims  bare-headed  and 
bare-footed  prostrated  themselves  in  the  dust  shedding  tor- 
rents of  tears.  Dr.  Walker  himself  was  much  affected,  and 
with  a  sensation  of  indescribable  awe,  the  whole  party  en- 
tered the  city  by  the  gate  of  Damascus. 

The  outward  appearance  of  Jerusalem  is  imposing : 
domes,  towers,  palaces^  churches,  and  monasteries  lift  their 
proud  heads  above  the  surrounding  buildings,  while  the  hills 
which  encircle  it  form  a  pleasing  back  ground  to  their  glit- 
tering domes  and  spires. 

'  Dr.  Clark'  says  that  the  arrival  of  a  Tartar  courier  from 
the  Vizirs  army,  or  the  coming  of  a  foreigner  **  to  the  holy 
city,  rouses  Christians  from  their  prayers,  Jews  from  their 
traffic,  and  even  Moslems  from  their  tobacco  or  opium,  in 
search  of  something  new."  When  therefore  our  travellers 
entered  the  city ^- they  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  people  whose 
curiosity  was  particularly  irksome,  and  they  were  heartily 
glad  when  they  reached  the  Franciscan  convent  of  8t.  Sal- 
vador, where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  fathers. 
They  were  conducted  from  the  court  of  the  convent  by  a 
stone  staircase  to  the  refectory,  where  the  monks  who  had 
received  them,  introduced  them  to  the  superior  who  gave 
them  a  polite  reception.  They  were  regaled  with  coffee  and 
lemonade,  and  then  led  to  their  apartment  where  they  re-  . 
posed  till  supper  time. 

Upon  the  walls  they  found  the  names  of  many  Engh'sh 

travellers ;  they  looked  at  them  with  afiection.     In  this  far 

.    distant  land,  they  kindled  many  pleasing  associations,  and 

they  retired  to  their  hammocks  which  they  spread  on  the 

iloor,  to  dream  of  home  and  all  its  endearing  ties. 

In  the  commotions  and  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
Jerusalem,  the  convent  of  St.  Salvador  has  been  often  plun- 
dered and  stHpped  of  its  e&cts.    Siill,  however,  the  riches 
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o(  the  tr^uisury  are  said  to  be  considerable;  but  the  princu 
pie  part  of  its  wealth  is  very  properly  concealed  from  all 
chance  of  observation.    At  present,  it  has  a  small  library^ 
full  of  books  of  little  value,  the  writings  of  polemic^  divines, 
and  stale  dissertations  upon  peculiar  points  of  faith*    We 
examined  them  carefully,  but  found  nodiing  so  much  worth 
notice  as  the  Oxford  edition  of  MaundrelPs  Journey.    This 
y<^ume  some  traveller  had  left;  the  worthy  monks  were  very 
nroud  of  it,  although  unable  to  read  a  syllable  it  contained, 
in  the  churchy  as  well  as  in  the  chambers  of  the  monastery, 
we  noticed  several  pictures;  all  of  these  were  bad,  although 
some  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  copied  from  originab 
that  possessed  greater  nierit.    In  the  pilgrim*s  chamber,  a 
printed  advertisement,  pasted  upon  a  board,  is  su^nde4 
from  the  wall,  giving  notice,  that  **  bo  pilgrim  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  convent  longer  than  one  month  :*'  a 
sufficient  time,  certainly,  for  all  purposes  of  devotion,  rest, 
or  curiosity.    The  Franciscans  complained  heavily  of  the 
exaction  of  the  Turks^  who  make  n-equent  and  large  de- 
mands upon  them  for  money ;  but  the  fact  of  their  being 
able  to  answer  these  demands,  affords  a  proof  of  the  wealtb 
of  the  convent.    Sir  Sidney  Smith,  during  his  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, rendered  them  essential  service^  by  remonstrating 
with  the  Turkish  governor  against  one  of  these  avan'ias,  as 
they  are  called,  and  finally  compelling  him  to  withdraw  the 
charge.    The  monks  assured  our  traveller!^  that  the  Eng- 
lish, although  protestants,  are  the  best  friends  the  catholics 
have  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  most  effectual  guardians  of  the 
holy  sepulclure. 

On  the  following  morning  their  room  was  filled  with  Arme^ 
ttiaus  and  Jews,  bringing  for  sale  the  only  produce  of  the 
Jerusalem  manufactures :  beads,  crosses,  shells,  &o.^  The 
shells  were  of  the  kind  we  call  mother-of-pearl,  ingeniously, 
although  coarsely,  sculptured,  and  formed  into  various 
shapes.  1  hose  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  most  perfecl,  are 
formed  into  clasps  for  the  zones  of  the  Greek  women.  Such 
cla^s  are  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  All  these,  after  beins  our* 
chased,  are  taken  to  the  cliurch  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
where  they  receive  a  sort  of  benediction ;  exactly  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  beads  and  crosses,  purchased  at  Loretto 
in  Italy,  are  placed  in  a  wooden  bowl  belonging  to  the  house 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Afterwards,  they  are  worn  as  reliqueil* 
The  beads  are  manufactured,  either  from  date  stOKi^  or 
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I   a  very  hard  kind  of  wood,  whose  natural  hi$torjr  w« 
id  not  learn.    It  was  called  Mecca  fruity  and,  when  firit 
aghty  appeared  of  the  colour  of  box :  it  la  then  dyed  reU 
,  lilack^  or  red.  The  beads  are  of  various  sizes ;  and  uiojr 
all    stmng  as  rosaries  ;   the  smaller  being  the  most 
seined,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  requisite  to  fill 
string,    and  the  greater  labour  necessarily  required  in 
.king  them.    They  sell  at  higher  prices  when  Yhey  have 
en  long  worn,  because  they  have  then  acquired,  by  friclion» 
higher  polish.     The  custom  of  carrying  such  strings  of 
ads  was  in  use  long  before  the  Christian  sera :  and  the 
actiee  of  bearing  them  in  the  hand  prevails^  among  men 
*  rank^  all  over  the  east.    It  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for 
le  origiti  of  the  shell,  as  a  badge  worn  by  piljgrims ;  but  it 
scidedly  r^rs  to  much  earlier  oriental  customs  than  the 
>umey8  of  Christians  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  its  history  will 
robably  be  found  in  the  mythology  of  eastern  nations* 
Lmong  the  substances  which  th^  had  wrought  in  the  manut 
iaicture  of  rosaries,  *  and  for  amulets,  our  travellers  noticed 
he  black  fetid  limestone  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites^  (the 
Dead  Sea),  which  enabled  them  to  procure  very  large  spe* 
cimens  of  that  mineral,  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  worn  in  the 
east  as  a  charm  against  the  plague ;  and  that  a  similar  super* 
stition  attached  to  this  stone  in  very  early  ages,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  having  found  amulets  of  the 
same  substance  in  the  subterranean  chambers  btlow  the  py* 
ramids  of  laqu&ra^  in  Upper  Egypt*    The  cause  of  the  fetid 
effluvia  emitted  from  this  stone,  when  partially  decomposed  by 
means  of  friction^  is  now  known  to  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  sulphurated  hydrogen.    All  bituminous  limestone  does 
not  possess  this  property.    It  is  very  common  in  the  sort  of 
limestone  called  blade  marble  in  England,  though  not  always 
its  characteristic.     The  workmen  employed  by  stone-ma- 
sons often  complain  of  the  unpleasant  smell  which  escapes 
from  it  during  their  labours.  The  ancient  gothic  monuments 
in  France  frequently  consisted  of  fetid  limestone.  The  frag- 
ments which  our  travellers  obtained  from  the  Dead  6ea  had 
this  property  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  it  may  generally 
be  observed,  that  the  oriental  specimens  are  more  strongly  tm^ 
pregnated  with  hjrdro-sulphuret  than  any  which  are  found  in 
Europe.    The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  a  similar  odour. 
The  monks  of  St.  Salvador  kept  it  in  jars,  together  with  the 
bilumen  of  the  same  lake,  among  the  articles  of  their  phar* 
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macy ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  also  esteemed  on 
account  of  their  medical  virtues. 

Our  travellers  now  set  out  to  visit  what  are  called  the 
holy  places.  These  are  amply  described  by  at  least  an  hun- 
dred authors.  From  the  monastery  they  descended  to  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  attended  by  several  pilgrims, 
bearing  with  them  rosaries  and  crucifixes  for  consecration  in 
the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ.  Before,  however,-  they  set  off 
they  read  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Clarke's  travels,  re- 
specting the  identity  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  *  Concerning 
the  identity  of  this  most  remarkable  relique,  there  is  every 
evidence  but  that  which  should  result  ftrom  a  view  of  the  se« 
pulchre  itself  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  all  that  may  be 
adduced,  and  all  that  has  been  urged,  in  support  of  it,  from 
Eusebius,  Lactantiiis,  Sozomen,  Jerom,  Severus,  and  Nice- 
phorus^  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  question  is  for  ever  de« 
cided.  If  these  testimonies  be  insufficient,  *  we  might,'  says 
CUU^eaubriand,  <  adduce  those  of  Cyri},  ofTheodoret,  and 
even  of  the  itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem,'  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  From  the  time  of  the  Em* 
peror  Adrian,  when  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  our  Saviour 
was  almost  in  the  memory  of  man,  under  the  age  of  Con* 
stantine,  an  image  of  Jupiter  marked  the  site  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  Mount  Calvary  continued  to  be  profaned  by  a 
statue  of  Venus.  This  powerful  record  of  the  means  used 
by  the  pagans  to  obliterate  the  rites  of  Christianity,  seems 
to  afford  decisive  evidence  concerning  the  locality  of  the 
tomb,  and  to  place  its  situation  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 
Tkeodoret  affirms,  that  Helena,  upon  her  arrival,  found  the 
fane  of  Venus,  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  down.  To  what 
then  can  be  attributed  the  want  of  every  document  within 
the  building  now  called  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
which  might  denote  the  site  of  such  a  monument  ^  The  se- 
pulchres of  the  Jews,  as  has  been  already  maintained,  were,  in 
the  age  of  crucifixion,  of  a  nature  to  withstand  every  attack 
of  time  :  they  were  excavations  made  in  the  heart  of  solid 
rocks,  which  even  earthquakes  would  scarcely  remove  or 
alter.  Indeed,  we  have  evidence  from  the  (.^spel  itself, 
that  earthquakes,  in  certain  instances,  had  no  power  over 
them;  for  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Aiimathea,  made  be* 
fore  the  earthquake  which  accompanied  the  crucifixion,  is 
described,  afler  that  event  had  taken  place^  as  his  own  new 
tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Even  the  groov-. 
ing  for  the  stone  at  the  door  was  unchanged  and  entire,  for 
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3  rolled  the  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
^parted  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  sealed  and  made  snre. 
uareamius,  by  an  engraving  for  the  illustration  of  the  mode 
f  burial  then  practised,  has  shewn,  according  to  a  model 
miliar  to  the  learned  monk,  from  his  residence  in  the  Holy 
/and  where  such  sepulchres  now  exist,  the  sort  of  tomb  de- 
:ribed  by  the  Evangeliiita.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this 
ind  in  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  nothing  that  «an 
e  reconciled  with  the  historjr  of  our  Saviour's  burial.  In 
rder  to  do  away  with  this  glanng  inconsistency,  it  is  affirmed 
hat  Mount  Calvary  waa  levelled  for  the  foundations  of  the 
:hurch;  that  the  word  monSf  does  not  nebessarily  sig« 
nfy  a  mountain,  but  sometimes  a  small  hiH ;  that  the  se« 
3ufchre  of  Christ  alone  remained  after  this  levelling  had 
:8^en  place,  in  the  centre  of  the  area;  and  that  this  was  in- 
cased with  marble! — ^not  a  syllable  of  which  is  supported  b^ 
any  existing  evidence  offisrcd  in  the  contemplation  of  what  is 
DOW  called  the  tomb*' 

Upon  approaching  the  holy  sepulchre  our  travellers  dis- 
tinguished a  goodly  structure,  whose  appearance  resembled 
that  of  an  ordinary  Roman  catholic  church»    Over  the  door 
was  a  bas-relief,  executed  in  a  style  of  sculpture  meriting 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received*    At  first  sight, 
it  seemed  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  existence  of  imy  place 
of  Christian  worship ;  but,  uf>on  a  nearer  view,  they  recog- 
nized the  historjr  of  the  Messiah's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the 
multitude  strewing  palm  branches  before  him.    The  figures 
are  very  numerous.    Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  ofier- 
ing  an  example  of  the  first  work  in  which  pagan  sculptors  Te- 
present  a  Christian  theme.    Entering  the  church,  the  first 
thing  they  shewed  to  them  was  a  slab  of  white  marble  in  the 
pavement,  surrounded  by  a  rail.    It  seemed  like  one  of  the 
graye^stones  in  liie  floor  of  our  English  churches.  This,  they 
were  told,  was  the  spot  where  our  Saviour's  body  was 
anomted  by  Joseph  of  Arimathear    They  next  advanced 
towards  a  dusty  fabric>  standing,  like  a  huge  pepper-box,  in 
the  midst  of  the  principal  aisle,  and  beneath  the  main  dome* 
Tiiis  rested  upon  a  building,  partly  circular,  and  partly  ob- 
long, as  upon  a  pedestaL    The  interior  of  this  strange  fabric 
is  divided  into  two  parts.     Havine  entered  the  first  part, 
which  is  a  kind  of  ante-chapel,  they  were  shewn^  before 
the  mouth  of  what  is  called  the  sepulchre,  the  stmie  whereon 
the  apgel  sat :  this  is  a  block  of  white  marble,  neither  corres- 
ponding with  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  ..nor  with  the  sub- 
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stance  from  wbich  it  must  have  beei>  hewn;  ftr  the  rock$  of 
Jerusalem  are  all  of  a  common  compact  limestone,  itfiavr^ 
speaking  of  theholy  sepulchre,  says,  *  that  all  the  surrounding^ 
rocks  were  cut  away,  to  form  the  level  of  the  church ;  so  thafe 
now  it  is  a  grotto  above  ground :'  but  even  this  is  not  ttvt»  ; 
there  are  no  remains  whatsoever  of  any  known  sepulchre^ 
that,  with  the  most  attentive  and  scrupulous  examinatioa, 
can-be  discovered.  The  sides  consist  of  thick  slabs;  of  that 
beautiful  breocia,  vulgarly,  yerd*aiitiqQe  mavUe ;  and  ovec 
die  entrance,  which  is  rugged  and  broWn,  owli^  to  the 
pieces  carried  off  as  reHques,,  the  substance  is  of  the  same 
nature.  All  that  can  therefore  now  hie  affirmed  witb  any, 
shadow  of  reason,  is  this ;  that»  if  Helena,  had  reason,  to  be<^ 
lieve  she  could  identify  Uie  spot  where,  the  sepulchre  was^ 
she  to«^  especial  care  to  iremoye  every  existing  trace  of  it» 
In  oxdex  to  mti^oduce  the  fanciful  and  modecn  work  which 
now  remains*  The  place  may  be  the  same  pointed  out  u^ 
her ;  but  not  a  remnant  of  the  original. sepulchre  can  now  be 
ascertained.  Yet,  with  all  the  sceptical  feelings  of  thtf  doc- 
tor thus  awakened,,  it  may  prove  be^w  powerful  tiie  efecl  of 
sympathy  is,  if  we  confess  that,  when,  ho  entered  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum,  and  b^eld»  by  the  light  of  lampsy  there 
continually  burnii^  the  venerable  figure  of  an  aged  monk^ 
with  str^iming  eyes»and  a  long  white  beard,  poifiting  where 
the  body  of  our  Lord  wits,  and  calling  upon  us  to  kneel  and 
experience  pardon  for  our  sins— they  all  immediately  kn^t, 
aw  participated  in  the  £^Ungft  of  more  credulous  pilgrims* 
Forty  paces  fron^  the  s^ulchre«  beneath  the  roof  of  th^ 
same  church,  and  upon  the  same  level,  are  shewn  two 
roomn,  one  above  the  other.  Close  by  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  chamber,  or  chapel,  are  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  and  of  Baldwm,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  with  inscrip** 
tieos  m  Latin,  in  the  old  Gothic  character.  At  the -ex* 
tremity  of  this  chapel  they  exhibit  a  fissure  or  cleft  in  the 
natural  rock ;  and  this,  they  say,  happened  at  the  crucifixion^ 
Who  aball  |presume*to  coatradiot  the  tale  ?  But,  to  comr 
plefte  the  nuvete  of  the  tradition,  it  is  also  fkdded,  that  the 
bead  of  Ada«i  was.  &und  within  the  fissure.  Then,  if  tlie 
traveller,  has  not  already  heard  and  seen  enough  to  maJfi^ 
hiffl  regret  his  waated  time,  he  'may  ascend  by  a  few  slepa 
into  a  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the  same 
craek  again ;  and  immediately  in  front  of  it,  a  modem  altar* 
This  they  vejuerate  as  Mount  Calvary,  the  place  of  crucii> 
fixiea;  exhibiting  upon  this  contracted  piece  of  masonry 
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tbe  m«rks»  or  boles»  of  the  Uiree  erotseiy  without  the  stotlU 
est  r^ard  to  the  space  neces^ry  for  their  erection.'' 

**  And  now,"  said  the  Doctor  to  his  young  friends,  whose 
visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre  had  so  occupied  their  attention  as 
almost  to  deprive  them  of  sleep  on  the  following  night, 
**  suppose  we  once  more  refer  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  enquire  of 
him,  which  way  we  shall  direct  our  steps  in  this  interesting 
country.  Gret  the  book,  Antonio,  and  exhibit  your  skill  in 
English  reading.'*  Antonio  obeyed,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  hard  words,  he  performed  his  task  admirably,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  followinff  very  interesting  nar* 
rativ^  Uiey  proceeded  to  follow  the  directions  it  contained. 


SECTION  VI. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OP  JSBUSAUCM* 

«<  It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies ;  let  us  break 
from  oar  monkish  instructors :  and,  instead  of  viewing  Je« 
rusalem  as  pilgrims,  examine  it  by  ihe  light  of  history,  with 
the  Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many  interest- 
ing objects  of  contmnplation.  If  Mount  Calvary  has  sunk 
beneath  the  overwhdming  influence  of  superstition,  studt* 
oudy  endeavouring  to  modify  and  to  disfigure  it,  through  so 
many  ages;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sion  yet  remains  to 
be  ascertained ;  the  Mount  of  Olives,  undisguised  by  fansR 
tical  labours,  exhibits  the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the 
period  of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit  almost  all 
the  principal  features  of  the  city  may  be  discerned,  and  ^ 
€^hBnge8  that  eighteen  centuries  have  wrought  in  its  topo« 
graphy  may  perhaps  be  ascertained.  The  features  of  na-. 
ture  continue  the  same,  though  works  of  art  have  been  done 
away :  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple  is  no  more ;  but 
Siloa's  fountain  haply  flows,  and  Kedron  sometimes  mttr<* 
murs  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. 

^  it  was  thus  resolved,  atra  the  determination  of  using  our 
own  eyes,  instead  of  peering  through  the  spectacle  of 
priests,  that  lead  to  the  discoverjir  of  antiquities  undescribed 
by  any  author  i  end  marvellous  it  is>  considering  their  mag-^ 
nitu^^  and  the  scrutiniaing  enquiry  which  has  be^  so  oft^ 
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directed  to  every  object  of  the  place,  that  th^se  antiquities 
have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  It  is  possible  that  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  tenor  Of  their  inscriptions/  may  serve  to  throw- 
new  light  upon  the  situation  of  Sion,  and  the  topography  of 
an  ancient  city.  This,  however,  will  be  a  subject  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  future  travellers.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  barely  mentioning  their  situation,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  discovery.  We  had  been  to  examine  the  hill  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Sion :  it  is  situated  upon  the  south 
side  of  Jerusalem,  part  of  it  being  e^cclnded  by  the  wall  of  the 
present  city  which  passes  over  the  top  of  the  mount.  If  this 
be  indeed  Mount  Sion,  the  prophecy  concemiDg  it,  that  the 
plough  shall  pass  over  it,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for 
such  labours  were  actually  going  on  when  we  arrived.  Here 
the  Turks  have  a  mosque  over  what  they  call  the  tomb  of 
David.  No  Christian  can  gain  admittance  ;  and  as  we  did 
not  choose  to  loiter  among  the  other  legendary  sanctuaries 
of  the  mounts  having  quitted  the  city  by  wnat  is  called 
Sion  gate^  we  descended  into  a  dingle  or  trench,  called  To- 
phet,  or  Gehinnon,  by  Sandys.  As  we  reached  the  bottom 
of  this  narrow  dale,  sloping  towards  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 
we  observed,  upon  the  sides  of  the  opposite  mountain, 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  called  by  Sandys,  the  hill  of 
offence,  racing  Mount  Sion,  a  nunaber  of  excavations  in  the 
iroclt,  similar  to  those  already  described  among  the  ruins  of 
Telmessus,  in  the  gulph  of  Glaucus :  and  answering  to  the 
account  published  by  Shaw  of  the  Cryptoe  of  Laodicea,  Jebi« 
lee,  and  Tortosa.  We  rode  towards  them ;  their  situation 
being  very  little  elevated  above  the  bottom  of  the  dingle, 
upon  its  southern  side.  When  we  arrived,  we  instantly  re* 
cognized  the  sort  of  sepulchres  which  had  so  much  interested 
us  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  alighting  from  our  horses,  found  that 
we  should  have  ample  employment  in  their  examination. 
They  were  all  of  the  same  kind  of  workmanship,  exhibiting 
a  series  of  subterranean  chambers,  hewn  with  marvellous 
art,  each  containing  one,  or  many,  repositories  for  the 
dead,  like  citterns  carved  in  the  rock  upon  the  sides  of  those 
chambers.  The  doors  were  so  low,  that,  to  look  into  any 
one  of  them,  it  was  necessary  to  stoop,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  creep  upon  our  hands  and  knees :  these  doors 
were  also  grooved,  ror  the  reception  of  immense  stones,  once 
squared  and  fitted  to  the  grooves,  by  way  of  closing  the 
entrances.  Of  such  a  nature  were,  indisputably,  the  tombs 
cf  the  sons  of  Heth,  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  of  Lazarus,  and  of 
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Clil-itt.  ^Ffais  has  been  also  proved  bj  Shaw ;  'but  the  subject 
has  <been  more  satisfactorily  elucidated  by  the  learned 
Quaresmius,  in  his  dissertation  conceiving  ancient  sepul- 
chres. The  cemeteries  of  the  ancients  were  universally  ex* 
eluded  from  the  precincts  of  their  cities.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  the  seeming  contradiction  implied  by 
the  situation  of  the  place  now  shewn  as  the  tomb  o(  the 
Messiah,  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  originally  on  the  outside 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  although  a  doubt  must  necessa- 
rily arise  as  to  the  want  of  sufficient  space  for  the  population 
of  the  city,  between  a  boundary  so  situated,  and  the  hill 
which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion.  The  sepulchres  we  are 
describing  carrjr,  in  their  very  nature,  satisractory  evidence 
of  their  being  situated  out  of  the  ancient  dty,  as  they  ure 
now  out  of  the  modem.  They  are  not  to  be  oonfounded 
with  those  tombs,  commonly  called  the  «epulchres  of  the 
kings,  to  the  nortlit)f  Jerusalem,  believed  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  Helena,  .queen  of  Adiab6n6.  What  therefore  are 
they  ?  Some  of  them,  from  their  magnificence,  and  the  im- 
mense labour  necessary  to  form  the  numerous  repositories 
they  contain,  might  lay  claim  to  regal  honours ;  and  there  is 
one  which  appears  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  . 
of  inhuming  a  single  individual.  The  Karoean  Jews,  of  all 
other  the  most  tenacious  in  adhering  to  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in  the  practice 
of  bringing  their  dead  to  this  place  for  interment ;  although 
this  fact  was  not  wanted  to  prove  it  an  ancient  Jewish  ceme* 
tery,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  Thesepulchres  ihemselvas, 
according  to  the  ancient  practice,  are  stationed  in  the  midst 
of  gardens.  From  all  these  circumstances,  are  we  not  au- 
thorised to  seek  here  for  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arima* 
thea,  who,  as  a  pious  Jew,' necessarily  had  his  burying*place 
in  the  cemetery  of  his  countrymen,  among  the  graves  of  his 
forefathers  ?  The  Jews  were  remarkable  for  their  rigid  ad* 
herence  to  this  custom:  they  adorned  their  burial-places 
with  trees  and  gardens ;  andthe*  tomb  of  this  Jew  is  accord- 
ingly described  as  being  in  a  garden ;  and  it  was  in  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  was  crucified.  Of  what  nature  was  that 
place  of  crucifixion  ?  It  is  very  worthy  of  observation,  that 
every  one  of  the  Evangelists  (and  among  these  he  that  saw 
it,  and  bare  record),  affirm  that  it  was  the  place  of  a  scull; 
that  is  to  say,  a  public  cemetery,  called  in  the  Hebrew,  Gol- 
gotha, without  the  city,  and  very  near  to  one  of  its  gates, 
bt.  Luke  calls  it.  Calvary,  which  has  the  some  signification. 
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The  churcb»  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  tbc^faoly  sepulchre, 
^exhibits  no  where  the  slightest  evidence  which  might  entitle 
it  to  either  of  these  appellations.  Can  there  be,  therefore, 
•aught  of  impietiy  or  of  temerity  in  venturing  to  surmise,  that 
upon  the  opposite  summit,  now  called  Mount  Sion,  without 
the  walls,  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah  was  actually  accom- 
plished ?  Perhaps  the  evidence  afibrded  l^  existii^  docu- 
inents  may  further  illustrate  this  most  interesting  subject. — 
iliese  will  now  be  enumerated.  ^ 

*^  Upon  alLtl^  sepulchres  at  the  base  of  this  mount,  which; 
.as  the  place  of  a. scull,  u  e  have  the  authority  of  the  Gospel 
for  calling  either  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  whether  the  place  of 
crucifixion  or  not,  there  are  inscriptions,  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Greek.  The  Hebrew  inscriptions  are  the  most  effaced :  at' 
these  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  tolerable  copy.  Besides  ^e 
injuries  they  have  sustiuned  by  time,  thev  have  been  covered 
Ji>y  fiome .  carbonaceous  substance,  either  bituminous  or 
fumidy  which  rendered  the  task  of  transcribing  them  yet  more 
arduous.  The  Greek  inscriptions  are  brief  and  legmle,  con- 
aisting  of  immense  letters  deeply  carved  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  either  x>ver  the  door,  or  by  the  side,  of  the  sepulchres. 
Having  entered  by  the  door  of  this  sepulchre,  we  found  a 
Spacious  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  connected  with  a  series  of 
other  subterranean  apartments ;  one  leading  into  another, 
and  containing  an  extensive  range  of  receptacles  for  the 
dead,  as  in  those  excavations  before  alluded  to,  (but  which 
appear  of  more  recent  date, }  lying  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem, 
at  a  more  considerable  distance  n'om  the  city ;  and  also  aa 
in  the  Cryptse  of  the  Necropolis  near  Alexandria  m  Egypt* 
Opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  lower  down  in  the  rock,  a  se- 
cond, and  a  similar  aperture,  led  to  another  chambei' beyond 
the  first.  Over  the  entrance  to  this,  also,  we  observcMl  an 
inscription,  nearly  obliterated,  but  differing  from  the  first, 
by  the  addition  of  two  letters. 

'^  Having  reached  the  extremity  of  this  second  chamber. 
We  could  proceed  no  further,  owing  to  the  rubbish  which  ob- 
structed our  passage.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  this  may,  at 
some  future  period,  lead  to  other  discoveries.  It  was  evi- 
dent, that  we  had  not  attained  the  remotest  part  of  these 
caverns.  There  were  others  with  similar  Greek  inscriptions, 
imd  one  which  particularly  attracted  our  notice,  from  its 
extraordinary  coincidence  with  all  the  circumstances  at- 
taching to  the.  history  of  our  Saviour's  tomb.  The  Iftrge 
atone,  which  once  closed  its  mouthy  had  been,  perhaps  for 
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ages,  volled  swary.  Stoopingdown  to  lode  into  It,  we  ob« 
tenred,  within,  a  ikir  sepuldire,  containing  a  fepoahoiy, 
upon  one  side  onlj^  for  a  single  body ;  whereas,  in  most  of 
the  others,  there  were  two,  and  in  many  of  them  more  tha& 
two.  It  is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  diat  which  is  bow 
called  Moimt  Sion.  As  we  viewed  this  sepulchre,  and  read 
upon  ti)e  spot  the  description  given  of  Mai^  Magdalene  and 
the  disciples  coming  in  the  morning,  it  was  impossible  to 
divest  our  minds  of  the  probability,  that  here  might  have 
been  the  identical  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  up  the 
steep  which  led  to  it,  after  descending  from  the  gate  of  the 
city,  the  disciples  strove  together,  when  John  did  outrun 
Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre.  They  are  indivi- 
dually described  as  stooping  down  to  look  into  it ;  they  ex« 
press  their  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  removing  so  huge 
a  stone,  that  when  once  fixed  and  sealed,  it  might  have 
:  baffled  every  human  eflbrt.  But  upon  this,  as  upon  the 
others  already  mentioned^  instead  or  a  Hebrew  or  a  Phoe- 
nician inscription,  there  were  the  same  Greek  characters, 
destitute  only  of  the  Greek  cross,  prefixed  in  the  former  in- 
stances ;  the  letters  being  very  large,  and  deeply  carved  in 
the  f  ^ged  surface  of  the  rock. 

*<  11^  Hebrew  mscription,  instead  of  being  over  the  en- 
trances, were  by  the  side  of  the  doors.  Having  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  characters  with  which  they  were  written, 
all  that  could  be  attempted  was,  to  make  as  faithful  a  repre- 
sentation as  possible  of  every  incision  tipon  the  stone,  with- 
out attempting  to  supply  any  thing  by  conjecture ;  and  even 
admitting,  in  certain  instances,  doubtful  traces,  which  were 
perhaps  casualties  caused  by  injuries  the  stone  had  sustained, 
navlng  no  reference  to  the  legend. 

«<  The  words  of  the  Inscription  are  supposed  to  be  Arabic, 
expressed  in  Hebrew  and ,  Phcenician  characters.  The 
arrow-headed  character  occurs  here,  as  in  the  inscription  at 
Telmessus. 

**  All  the  face  of  this  mountain,  along  the  dingle,  supposed 
to  be  the  Vale  of  Gehinnon,  by  Sandys,  is  marked  by  similar 
excavations.  Some  of  these  did  not  escape  his  searching 
eye;  although  he  neglected  to  observe  their  inscriptions, 
probably  from  keeping  the  beaten  track  of  pilgrims  going 
from  Mount  l^on  to  the  Mount  ofOlives,  and  neglecting  to 
crofs  the  valley,  in  order  to  examine  them  more  nearly. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  is  cohered  by  ruined  walls,  and  the 
remains  of  sumptuous  edifices;  these  he  abo  noticed;  but 
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he  does  not  even  hint  aft  their  origin.  Here  a^ain  we  are.at 
a  loss  for  intelligence;  and  future  traveUera  wiH  be  awm« 
of  the  immense  neld  of  inquiry^  wbich  so  manj  undescribed 
remains,  belonging  taJeriuaalem,  offer  to  their  observation. 
If  tlie  foundations  and  ruins  as  of  a  citadel,  may  be  traced 
all  over  this  eminence,  the  probability  is,  tl^t  this  was  tke 
real  Mount  Sion ;  that  the  Gehionon  of  Sandys,  and  of  many 
other  writers,  was  in  fact  6f  M411o»  caUed  Tysropcson  by  Jose* 
I^us,  wbich  separated  Sion  from  Mount-  Moriah,  and  eao 
tended  as  far  as  the  Fountain  Sikia,  whiere  it  joined  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat.  The  sepulchres  will  xhea  appear  to 
have  been  situated  between  the  walie  of  the  citadel*  as  was 
the  case  in  many  andent  cities.  Such  ^as  the  situation  of 
the  Grecian  sepulchres  in  the  €rimea«  belonging  to  the«a* 
cient  city  of  Chersonesusi.  in  the  Miner  Peninsula  of .  Ae 
Heracleotse.  The  inscripfjons  already  noticed,  seem  to  fa* 
vour  this  position ;  and  if  hereafter  it  ahould  ever  be  eoi^ 
firmed,  the  remaiiable  things  belonging  to  Mount  Sion,  of 
which  Poeocke  says,  there  are  no  remains  ip  the  hill  nosr 
bearing  that  appellation,  will  .m  fact  be  found  here.  The 
Garden  of  theKmgs,  near  the.  Pool  of  Siloam,  where  Masaa^ 
seh  and  Amon,  kings  of  Judab>  were  huried ;  the  cemetery  of 
the  kings  of  Judah ;  the  tracer  and  remains  of  Herod's  pa> 
laces,  called  after  the  namea  (^  Capsar  and  A  grippe. ;  toge- 
ther with  the  other  .places-  mentioned  by  Nehemiah.  All 
along  the  side. of  this  mon^tain,.and  »&  the  rocks,  above  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  upon;  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem^ 
as  far  as  the  sepulchres  of.  Zechariah  and  Absidom,  and 
above  these,  almost  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Jews  resident  in  the  city  bury  their  dead,  adhering  still  to 
the  cemetery  of  their  ancestors ;  but  having  long  lost  the 
art  of  constructing  the  immense  sepulchres  now  described^ 
they  content  themselves  in  placing  H^rew  ioscriptions 
upon  small  upright  slabs  of  marble^  or  of  co^nmon  limestone, 
raised  after  tne  manner  at  present  generally  in  use  through- 
out the  East.'' 

When,  they  returned  from  this  excursion,  they  began  to 
think  of  their  departure  from  the  Holy  City ;  and  the  ne&t 
object  of  their  curiosity  was  the  Lake  of  Aspbaltites,  or 
Dead  Sea.  Having,  therefore,  taken  leave  of  Jerusalem ; 
having  passed  Mount  Sion,  which  opens  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  towards  Jerusalem*  they  began  their  perilous  jour- 
ney ;  and,  proceeding  from  solitude  to  solitude,  they  entered 
a  Soundless  space,  which  filled  their  minds  with  that  degree 
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of  ave,  which  sublimity  alone  could  inspire.  In  irayel- 
UBg  over  the  land  of  Judea,  extraordinary  appearaocea 
e!tery  where  present  themselves;  the  burning  sun,  the 
towering  eagle,  the  barren  figvtree,  aU  the  poetry,  all  the 
pictures  of  Soripture,  are  hcte ;  and,  to  a  UTOiy  imagination, 
**  eveiy  name  commemorates  a  mystery;  every  grot  pro* 
claims  the  iiiture>  every  hill  re-echoes  the  accent  of  a  pro* 
phet.  God  himself  has  spoken  in  those  regions ;  dried  up 
rrven,  riven  rocks,  half  open  sepulchres,  attest  the  prodigy  .* 
tiK  deserts  still  appears  mute  with  terror,  and  you  would 
imagine  that  it  hM  never  presumed  to  interrupt  the  silence 
since  it  heard  the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal  *•"  Having 
paMed  tfak  poetic  country,  they  allength  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  oi)^ct  of  their  curiosity.  The  Dead  Sea  is  supposed 
to  tcixpf  that  spot  upon  whieh  Sodom  formerly  stood,  and 
wl&<^  a^scoi^dmg  to  8trabo,  was  destroyeo  by  an  earth* 
quake.  Its  waters  are  particillaiiy  salt ;.  and  on  its  surface 
ftoat/y  in  different  parts,  a  large  quantity  of  asphaltus,  which 
being  thrown  up  to  the  surface  in  a  liouid'  state,  by  subter- 
raneous fhres,  becomes  condensed  by  tne  superficial  coldness 
of  the  water,  and  is  then  collected  by  the  Arabs,  and  forms 
a  GOmtderable  article  of  trade. 

Ottir  travellers  thought 'the  way  Ions  till  they  reached  this 
celebrated  sea,  for  "1^  niagnitiide  or  the  objects  beheld  in 
this  fine  prospect  appear  fess  remete-than  they  really  are. 
Hie  atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear  and  serene;  but  th^ 
saw-ttone  of  thoiBe  clouds  of  smoke,  which^  by  some  writers, 
are  said  to  esihale  Irom  the  surface  of  the  Lake  Asjdialtef , 
nor  from  -any  neic'hbonring  mountain.  Every  thing  about 
it  was,  in  the  hi^est  degree,  grand  and  awhil:  Its  deso- 
late, though  majestic  features,  are  well  suited  to  tl^  tales 
related  concerning  it,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
all  speak  of  it  with  terror,  seeming  to  shrink  from  the  narra- 
tive of  its  deceitful  aHurements  and  deadly  influence. 
**  Beautiful  fruit,'*  say  they,  **  grows  upon  its  shores,  which 
is  no  sooner  touched,  than  they  Jl>eoome  dust  and  bitter 
ashes.^^  In  addition  to  its  physical  terrors,  the  region  round 
is  said  to  be  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  ferocious  tribes 
wandering  upon  die  shores  of  the  lake,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Holy  Land.  A  passion  for  the  marvellous  has  thus 
affixed^  for  ages,  false  characleristics  to  the  sublimest  asso- 

•  Chateaabriand. 
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ciatioiis  of  ndtutftl  scenery  in  the  whol^  world",  for  although 
it  is  now  known^  that  the  water  of  this  lake,  instead  of  prov- 
ing destructive  to  aniAial  life,  swarms  with  fis]^«s ;  thi^  in- 
stead pf  falling  victims  to  its  exhalations,  certain  birds  make 
It  their  peculiar  Resort ;  that  shells  abovnd  upon  its  shores ; 
thait  the  pretended  ftvxx  'cootatning  ashes,  is  as  natural  and 
ITS  e^tquisite  a  production  of  natwrei  as  the  rest  of  the  vegc* 
table  kiYigdom  ;  that  bodies  sink  or  floaA  io  it,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  their  gravity  to  the  gravity  of  the  water ; 
that  its  vapours  are  not  more  insalubrious  than  those  of  ni^ 
other  lake ;  that  innumerable  Arabs  people  the  neighbouring^ 
district:  notwithstanding  nil  these  facts  are  nmw  well  estab- 
lished, even  the  laitest  aoiiiors^  by  wftiom  it  is  mentioned, 
continue  to  fill  their  descriptions  with  imaginary  horrors, 
and  idle  phantoms,  which,  though  less  substantial  than  the 
^<  black  perpendicular  rocks  around  it,"  cast  their  Ifnjgth- 
ened  shadows  upon  the  watm  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
'  Our  travellers  were  pleased  to  see  a  prospect  so  dttSsrent 
from  what  they  had  been  led  to  expects  and,  with  a  feeling 
of  unuoual  respect  and  admiratioc^  they  approached  in  si- 
lence the  waters  of  the  kke  Asphnltes.    Having  wandered 
along  its  shores  for  a  considerable  distance,  they  expressed 
n  wish  to  see  the  Jordan  where  it  flows  into  the  Dead  i>ea. 
Having  therefore  broken  up  their  camp,  they  pnoceedad  t» 
crosfii  this  inhospitable  country  over  a  sandy  plain;  they 
•perceived,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravinee,  what  they  wk  first  con- 
ceived to  be  undulating  sand ;  but  which,  upon  a  nearer  in- 
spection, they  found  was  a'  languid,  yellow  strenaib     This 
then  was  the  Jordan !  tlint  river  so  celebrated  in  Jewish 
History., 

Our  travellers  finding  from  their  euides,  that  it  would  be 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  think  of  prosecuting  their  jour- 
ney into  Egypt  by  land,  resolved  on  returning  to  JenasaleBi,     i 
from  whence  thiey  could  reach  the  coast,  and  procure  a 
vessel  to  take  them  to  Damietta.  | 

Having  rested  two  of  three  days  in  the  Holy  City,  for  i 
their  late  excursion  had  been  attended  with  much  fnt^ue  | 
and  many  privations,  they  again  set  forth,  retracing  tbeir  I 
steps,  and  taking  a  north- western  direction,  they  arrived,  ^ 
the  first  day,  at  Ramla,  a  poor  village  of  Paiestine;  which  ^ 
is,  nevertheless,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  soap. 
Here  tliey  slept;  and  the  next  day,  setting  off  early  in  the 
inorning,  they  reached  Jafia,  anciently  Joppa,  ;where  they 
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fortoiiateij^  found  a  ntM  veMel  bound  to  Dttmietta  :^  find 
having  written  letters  to  Engkuid,  contaiuing  a  descrijption 
df  aj^-tfaat  they  had  seen,  they  packed  up  their  books  and 
writing  maternda,  and«gaiii  prepared  for  a  short  voyage. 

The  cosmkj3mivmm  Jaia  and  Damietta  is  uninterruptedly 
htfren,  desert,  and  wild,  without  one  part  to  enTiVen  the 
soene;  and  the  sigbt  of  the  spires  of  Damiette  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  our  traveHers^  aa  well  as  the  ship's  erew. 
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SECTION   L 

IXAMXBTTA«*-THS  MXLS«»-amADB,  &C. 

TiiKit  late  voyage  hild  been  so  totally  devoid  of  interest, 
that  they  entered  Damietta  trilh  peculiar  pleasure.  This 
city,  which  is  on  the  east  of  Rosetta,  and  contains  25,000 
inhabafantSy  was  very  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Its  raaauHictures  are  fine  linen  of  various  colours ;  it  is  a 
plaoe  of  great  trade,  and  is  100  miles  south  of  Cairo.  From 
Damietta  may  be  seen  the  spot,  called  the  Field  of  Blood, 
where  die  conflict  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens  is 
reported  to  have  been  so  obstinate,  that  the  earth  and  water 
were  ensanguined  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  battle ; 
and  where  St.  Louis,  according  to  die  Arabs,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  lake  of  Menzaleh,  east  of  Damietta,  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  lengthy  and  twenty  in  breadth;  it  communi- 
catee wid)  the  Mediterranean. 

The  day  following  their  arrival  at  Damietta,  whither  their 
Uttie  veesel  had  been  bound,  they  hired  a  boat  to  convey 
them  to  Rosetta. 

'<  You  are,  I  hope,  prepared  to  encounter  sqmh  difficul- 
ties in  omr  African  tour,"  observed  the  Doctor,  as  their  boat 
glided  gently  along;  <<  although  it  will  be  short.    In  the 
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ficst  place,  the  heat  in  Egypt  is  excessive  in  March  and  No- 
vember,  at  other  times  the  air  is  temperate  j  it  seldom  rains, 
although  the  dews  are  very  abundfiot.  Besides  which^.  the 
want  of  rain  is  ceunteractea  by  the  i^nnual  inundation  of  tfa<e 
Vile^  which  fertilizes  the  rid),  black,  nitrous  mould,  which 
con&titutes  the  soil. ,  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Nile,  when 
free  from  inundation,  mtky  be  estimated  at  rather  more  than 
-•ue- third  of  a  mile.  In  l^e  narrowest  part,  the  disti^nce  be- 
tween the  banks  may  be  100  yards;  the  depth  from  three 
to  twenty-four  feet.  Here  are  plentiful  harvests  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  rice ;  an  abundance  of  the  fine  fruits  common  to 
the.  south  of  Spain,  France,,  and  Italy.  The  melons  and 
gourds  are  e;xcellent,  forming  an  important  article  of  food. 

"  The  trade  of  Egypt,**  continued  the  Doctor,  •*  is  con- 
siderable ;  for  it  exports  to  Europe,  coffiee,  senna,  rhubarb, 
cassia,  sal  ammoniac,  myrrh,  saffron,  salt-petre,  aloes,  opium, 
indigo,  sandal  wood,  dates,  cotton,  cloth ;  and  it  imports 
from  Arabia  and  Hindoostan,  coffee,  drugs,  genu^  muslins, 
cottons,  and  spirits:  from  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  slaves,  gold 
dust,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  and  drugs  :  from  Tunis 
and  Tripoli",  oil,  red  caps,  and  fine  flannels :  from  Syria, 
cotton,  silk,  so^p,  and  tobacco :  from  Circassta  and  Georgia, 
white  slaves,  these,  when  trained  to  arms,  are  called  Mame- 
lukes, and,  till  very  lately,>their  descendants  formed  a  pow* 
erful  part  of  the  community.  Indeed,  they  formerly  rulod 
over  tnis  country  ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  tbey  be- 
came very  numerous,  they  rebelled  against  their  ^nasters, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Jcingdom.  A  succession <of  thirty* 
nine  Circassian  monarchs  reigned  120  years  over  Egypt,  and 
even  extended  their  authority  over  a  part  of  Africa,  &f  ria, 
and  Arabia.  The  first  of  these  kings  was  called  Sultan 
Barc-koock^  the  last,  Ckanessooh  El-Ghoori,  ^who  was 
driven  from  his  throne  by  the  powerful  Sultan,  Selim  I. 
afler  the  latter  had  ^ubued  Syria,  Arabia,  -and  PaleUiiie. 
From  this  time,  Egypt  formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire; 
but  still  the  Mamelukes  retained  many  territories  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  were  always  troublesome  neighbours  to 
the  Turks.  Indeed,  if  the  Mamelukes  had  been  united  in 
their  late  vHur  with  Mahommed  Aly  Pasha,  Governor  of 
Egypt,  they  mi^ht  have  regained  the  sovereignty ;  but  thej 
were  always  divided  amongst  each  other.  When  Elfy  Bey 
came  to  England,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  British  mi- 
.tjoni  his  brotUec  beys  were  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  they 
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tonceivbd  this  alUance  with  EngUmd  would  confer  upon  the 
fortunate  Elfj;  and  oonsequenclj,  when  he  returned  to-hit 
HstiTe  countEy,  he  met  with  na  support  from  those,  from, 
whom  he  had  a  natural  right  to  expect  it.  His  sudden 
death,  which  is-sapposed  to  have  heen  caused  by  poison  *, 
fisuulitated  the  proceedings  of  the  P&cha,  Aly  Mahomroed  ; 
for  Shakeen  Bey,  successor  of  Ehy  Bey,  though  a  brave 
msn,  was  neither  equal  to  hhn  in  penetration  nor  activity,- 
nor  was  he  at  all  a  match  for  the  more  wary  Pacha.  After 
many  skirmishes,  and  many  intrigues,  Mahommed  Aly  at 
length  persuaded  Shakeen  Bey  to  separate  himself  from  the 
other  Beys»  and  even  sign  a  separate  peace  with  him.  Some 
few  of -the  Mameluke  chiefs  also  joined  Shakeen  ;  and  after 
the  treaty  was  signed,  they  proceeded  to.  Cairo,  where  they 
saet  with  a  most  &vourable  reception  from  the  Pacha ;  there 
were  about  1000  men  in  all,  besides '  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren.. Mahommed  now  atUcked  the  other  Beys,  and  nearly 
eactirpated  them ;  but  tliis  was  done  under  the  sanction  of 
war.  His  treacherous  proceedings  towards  those  at  Cairo, 
are  only  to  foe  paraUeled  in  the  annals  of  a  Nero  or  Caligula* 
He  was  at  this  time  at  war  with  the  Wahabees  f,  a  religious 

*  Elfy  3^y  suspected  he  was  pois<m6d ;  for,  npon  feeling  indisposed 
cfter  llreSkiiBt,  bt  sent  for  bis  anti-poisoniog  cup;  but  feeliog  bo  be- 
■efltfrom  his  draught  of  Biilk,1iere8)gne<^  himself  to  his  fate,  and 
Blade  maay  arrangements,  whidi,  be  flattered  btmself,  would  eondnce 
t^  the  benefit  of  the  Mamelakes.  '*  All  the  Beys,  and  almost  every 
freat  raaxi  among  the  Turks,  on  account  of  tlieimot  being  sincere  with 
each  otiier,  use  a  cup  of  rhinoceros'  born,  which  they  consider  as  an 
antidote  aij^ainst  poison ;  and  tbey  always  carry  with  it  a  bit  of  bezoar 
stone.  Whenever  they  feel  the  least  suspicion  of  any  thing  they  had 
ate  or  drank,  they  immediately  fill  the  cnp  with  milk  or  water,  rub  the 
bezoar  stone  in  it,  and  drink  it.  Some  of  tlf^m  always  drink  out  of 
this  cnp.*'-^i$4St£am€V  Algiers. 

t  The  Wahabees  are  a  new  sect,  which  started  up  in  India,  and  has 
alreacfy  made  eonsiderabte  progress  in  many  of  the  Mahommedan 
eouatries.  Ahdni  W^heb,  a  private  individual,  horn  in  the  province  of 
^adj(nt«l-Ared,  stndied  the  sciences  for  4nany  years  in  Arabia  ;  and 
after  travelling  throngli  Persia,  and  residing  some  time  in  BHsra,  re- 
turned to  his  native  (»)untry,  in^the  oliaracter  of  reformer.  He  repre- 
sented to  the  Sheiks,  the  abuses  which  liad  crept  into  the  Mahomme- 
dan religion,  particolariy  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the 
worshipping  of  saints.  The  following  is  a  brief  profession  of  tlie  faitb» 
ilrawn  np  by  this  extraordinary  man.  <*  There  is  only  one  God;  he* 
is  God,  and  Mahommed  is  bis  prophet.  Act  according  to  the  Koran, 
and  the  sayings  of  Mahommed.    It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  pray  for 
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sect>  which  had  Ittdy  made  its  appearance  m  Andiia;  and 
ia  {»der  the  better  to  effect  the  total  extkiction  of  the  un* 
fortunate  Mamelukes,  he  pretended,  that  he  was  going  to 
create  his  second  son,  Tossun  Padba,  geoeraUin-chi^against 
these  Anti-Mahommedans,  and  he  inrited  all  >the  military 
chiefs  and  hejrs  to  be  present  in  the  citadd,  at  the  pubHc 
ceremony  of  investing  him  wkh  the  Pelisse,  from  whenee 
they  were  to  oonduct  him  in  grand  procession  to  llie  camp 
in  fierket  El'^hadge.  Not  doubting,  his  sincerity,  they  all 
attended  the  summons,  forming  a  most  splendid  cavalcade, 
&r  they  were  dressed  in  the  mosA  magnificent  style,  and . 
superbly  mounted  on  the  finest  Arabian  horses.  The  cere* 
mony  ofinyesture  being  concluded,  Mahommed  Aly  desired 
Shakeea  Bey  would  arrange  the  procession,  for  which  pmr- 
pose  the  \atXex  withdrew.  To  this  moment,  no  one,  not  erett 
his  chi^ officers,  were  at  all  aware  of  Mahommed's  atrecioua 
plans ;  which  he,  finr  the  first  time,  communicated  to  th«D, 
upon  dismissing  the  Beys,  with  whom  he  had  desired  his  son 
to  retire. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  infaUibility  of  his 
destructive  plot,  the  reader  must  be  informed,  that  the  de-» 
scent  from  Uie  west  gate  of  the  castle  of  Cairo,  is  through  a 
narrow  passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  about  six  feet  wide,  with 
two  plaubrms  on  each  side,. commanding  this  passage;,  tlus 
platuArm  was  lined  with  troops. '  The  Jianissaries  began  the 
procession  down  this  descent,  followed  by  a  regiment  of 
Turkish  cavalry ;  the  Albanies  came  next,  and  lasKof  all  Utile 
devoted  Beys,  with  their  Mamelukes.    As  soon  as  the  Alba- 


the  blessing  of  pod,  or  of  the  prophet,  ofteoer  than  once  in  your  life. 
Yon  are  not  to  invoke  the  prophet  to  intercede  with  0od  on  your  be- 
half, for  his  intercession  will  be  of  no  avail.  At  the  day  of  judgment, 
it  will  avail  you.    Do  not  call  on  the  prophet ;  call  on  God  alone.** 

Tfie  doctrines  of  the  Wahabees  have  been  rapidly  diAsemiaated 
among  tiie  different  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  have  gradually  tended  to  raise 
their  founder  to  the  supreme  authority.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by 
some  powerful  Sheiks,  but  he  defeated  them,  and  his  sway  extended 
over  ttie  whole  of  the  province  of  Nedjed.  His  son  Abdiilasi|^ 
iwcceeded  him,  and  established  his  religion  oyer  the  greater  part  of 
Arabia :  his  son  took  Mecca,  and  destroyed  eighty  splendid  tombs, 
which  covered  the  remains  of  descendants  of  the  Prophet ;  ,p1nndered 
the  holy  places  of  all  their  valuable  articles ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
prohibited  the  nse  of  coffee  and  tobacco.  In  1604,  Medina  shared  the 
ikte  of  Mecca,  and  the  hallowed  tomb  of  Midiomet,  met  with  as  little 
respect  as  the  tombs  of  his  descendants. 


MASSACRE  OF  THE  MAMELUKES.  (» 

nies  had  passed  through  the  gate. at  the  hottom  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  was  closed,  and  the  cry  of  <<fire/'  '*firp/'  was  heard 
on  all  aides.  The  soldiers,  who  bad  been  ordered  to  Iceep  their 
anna  prepared^  knew  not  where  to  fire  ;  for  as  their  muskets 
were  on  a  level  with  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  Mame- 
InkeS)  they  were  fearful  of  discharging  them,  lest  they  should 
injure  the  Beys ;  not  at  all  imagining,  that  that  was  the  in- 
tention ;  they  merely  conceived  tiiey  were  6vdef6d  t9  dis- 
charge their  fire  arms  »  honour  of  tlie  precesMiP.  B«ft 
Ahmed  Bey,  one  of  the  Pacha's  officers,  soon  tmrinoed 
theiti  of  their  error,  by  firim  his  pistol  at  -oiie  of  the  tteyv, 
when  the  soldiers  immediatm  obeyed  the  word  of  conimaiid, 
and  the  Mamelakes  fell  worn  their  horses  in  heaps!! 
Tossun  Pacha,  alarmed  and  terrified  at  the  scene,  rode  back 
to  ten  his  father,  little  supposing  that  he  was  the  author  of 
this  cruel  massacre.  Shafceen  Bey  was  not  quite  killed,  but 
his  Head  was  cut  off  by  MahemnWd's  order,  and  then  sent  t^ 
his  wife !  A  sort  of  presentiment'of  his  fate  appears  to  have 
been  'Strongly  felt  by  the  Lady  Shakeen  Bey.  She  parted 
from  him  w^ith  tears;  repeatedly  kissed  him  as  she  arranged 
his  superb  dress ;  and  after  he  was  gone  from  her  apartment^ 
she  again  and  again  requested  he  woQld  ^uit  his  divan,  or 

Eubllc  hall,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  beholdiiig 
im.  When  he  was  quite  gone,  she  gave  herself  up  to  th^ 
roost  poignant  grief;  listened  to  every  soand,  counted  the 
anxiotu  moments  ;  and  when  at  last  she  heard  auMc  foot- 
steps approach  the  fbot  of  her  private  stair,  she  nast^  de- 
scended to  meet  her  lord,  «pon  whom  her  every  hsmiiiess 
was 'fixed ;  when  his  head  was  presented  to  her  in  a  luuid- 
kerchief  !•» 

'V  Wretdies  !*'  exclaimed  Edward  and  Antonio,  al  the 
same  moment. 

**  'Wretches  indeed,**  repeated  the  Doctor ;  **  and  this  is 
an  historic  fact,  recorded  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole 
I)roc^eding ;  whose  interesting  narrative,  and  artless  reht- 
lioi^  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  in^cvery  line*." 


«  M.  SeUiiii. 
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SECTION  II. 

ROSSTTA— >caRISTXNrNG,  &C« 

Thsiii  approacb  to  Rosetta  prevented  any  farther  obeer- 
Tation»  it  having  at  first  sight  an  Imposipg  effect.    Its  prin- 

3'  al  mosque*  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  a  number  of 
umnsy  and  which  has  two  minarets,  of  unequal  heights,  6t 
a  light  and  elegant  architecture ;:  the  number  of  mferior 
mosques*  the  tall  tombs  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  msfij 
country-houses  belonging  to  the  Franks*  which  appear  is- 
fts  neighbourhood,  embosomed  in  woods,  give  it  altogether 
an  air  of  consequence,  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  On  the 
tvenmg  of  their  arrival,  they  repaired  to  the  public  walk^ 
which  is  a  broad  ^pace  between  the  houses  and  the  Nile : 
this  walk  was  crowded  with  people  in  light  cotton  dresses, 
pale  blue  being  the  principal  colour  worn.  The  streets  of 
Bosetta,  or^  as  AaConio*  called  them,  lanes,  are  dark  and 
Barrow ;  for  the  houses  project  so  much  at  Uie  top,  that  thejr 
nearly  meet*  Having  ascended  one. of  the  minarets  of  the 
principal  mosque,  they  had  •  on  one  side  a  tine  view  of  the 
river,  and  the  Delta ;  on  the  other,  the  eye  ranged  over  % 
wide  and  barren  desert.  On  their  return,  they  passed  an 
Egyptian  school,  where  a  number  of  little  boys  were  seated^ 
cross  legged,  in  the  open  air,  on  a  kind  of  stage,  made  of 
wicker  work^  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  young  man  read- 
ing to  them. 

The  gardena  round  Rosetta  are  walled»  in,  and  consist  of 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  planted  without  anv  order. 
In  the  ev^ng,  the  .Arab  oflen  retires  to  the  shaile  oS  hia 
ffarden,  to  take  his  evening  meal  of  pilau  f  boiled  rice  and- 
rowls.)  The  country^mmediately  surrounding  Rosetta,  la 
fertile  and  luxuriant  to  a  great  degree ;  and  our  travellers, 
who  had  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants, from  a  friend  of  Dr.  Walker,  who  was  gone  to 
Tripoli  bv  land,  made  a  longjer  stay  than  they  at  first  sup« 
posed.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  they  were  invited  to  a 
christening,  by  a  Coptic*  merchant;  and  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  this  gave  them  of  becoming  acquainted  with 

•  The  Copts  are  the  ancient  EQrptiaos* 
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the  Egyptian'iiMinnersy  they  "  drest  themselves  all  in  their 
best,''  and  sallied  forUi  in  high  style.  They  were  met  at 
the  door  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  poured  rose  water 
into  their  hands,  from  a  bottle  covered  with  silver  filliffree ; 
and  as  they  passed  on,  they  were  sprinkled  all  over  with  the 
same  fragrant  water.  They  then  ascended  to  a  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  where  they  were  invited  to  partake  of 
OTeetmeaCa  and  fruits,  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  company 
was  assembled.  The  poor  little  infant  .was  completely 
swathed;  smd  the  Coptic  priest  having  immersed  it  three 
times  into  water,  he  gave  it  the  sacrament :  that  is  to  say, 
he  dipped  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  the  i^ine,  apd  put  it  into 
the  child's  mouth.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies  who  were  pre- 
sent  were  superb. 

The  Coptie  women  and  the  Levantines  ( persons  descended 
from  FrasKS  or  for^gners,  but  whose  families  have  become 
naturalized  in  Egypt)  dye  their  hair,  eye-lashes,  and  eye* 
brows,  blaclu  The  hair  of  the  mother  was  long,  and  di- 
vided into  thirty  or  forty  plaited  tresses,  each  tress  was 
adorned  with  pearls ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  was  suspended 
an  emerald.  A  close  red  velvet  skull  cap,  gathered  together 
at  the  top  with  a  tassel,  was  richly  ornamented  with  rubies 
and  emeralds :  round  this  cap  was  entwined  a  roll  of  hand^ 
.kerchiefs,  forming  a  complete  turban,  in  the  front  of  which 
was  a  diamond  ornament.  Small  gold  chains,  attached  to 
this  turban,  hung  in  festoons  over  the  face  and  ears;  a  pearl 
iiecklace,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  superb  emerald; 
trowsers,  of  striped  Damascus  silk  nnd  satin ;  a  close  vest  of 
clothof  gold,  which  reached  to  the  knees,  and  which  was  a 
little  open  at  the  wrist,  and  shewed  a  kind  of  ruffle  of  striped 
silk  and  gause ;  and  a  loose  garment  of  fawn-coloured  cloth, 
bordered  with  gold  lace,  thrown  oVbr  her^shoulders,  com- 
.pleted  her  elegant  and  singular  costume.  The  dresses  of 
the  other  females  were  of  the  same  fashion,  but  of  tho^ 
colours  which  pleased  the  taste  of  the  wearers.. 

Oil:  the  day  following  this  visits  as  they  were,  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Rosetta,  they  sawaixuimber  ofpeople 
approaching,  and  standing  a  litUe  oa  one.  side,  in  order  to 
let  them  pass,  they  perceived  a  kind  of  procession ;  and  upon 
enquiry,  they  found  it  was  that  of  the  snake  eater.  To  their 
great  disgust,  and  really  almost  terror,  they  saw  a^an  ad** 
fance,  having  a  lar^e  snake  in  his  hand,  which  he  firmly 
grasped,  as  the,  reptile  curled  itself  in  agony  round  his  arm ; 
but  the  dSbrlS'  made  by  the  poor  snake  to  extricate  itself 
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from  its  painful  and  periloas  situktion^  were  not  more  con- 
spicuous than  ^he  agony  and  repugnance  whicli  the  counte«» 
nance  of  the  man  exhibited,  as  he  bit  the  coiling  reptile  in 
several  parts  of  his  body ;  and,  with  convulsive  eagerness,- 
swallowed  a  part  of  the  living  animal. 

In  disgust,  our  travellers  hastened  from  the  spot,  at  the 
first  exhibition  of  this  ceremony,  which  is  performed  annuidly 
in  the  streets  of  Rosetta,  by  one  of  a  sect,  which  claimsi  as  a 
peculiar  gift  from  the  Prophet,  an  exemption  from  all  harm 
from  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  The  conversation  which  arose 
from  this  unnatural  and  disgusting  custom,  led  thero^  in8en«» 
sibly,  to  the  subject  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  deities. 

"  You  know,**  said  the  Doctor,  •*  that  the  Eg^fptians 
worshipped  Osiris,  Apis,  and  Serapis,  which  are  different 
names  of  one  and  the, same  deity,  son  of  Jupiter  by  Niobe^ 
and  husband  to  isis.  Their  son  Orus  was  deemed,  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Protector  of  the  river  Nile,  the  Averter  of 
Evils,  Governor  of  the  World,  and  the  Author  of  Plenty. 

^  lliese  deifies  of  the  Egyptians  wei'efaeld  in  the  greatest 
veneration.  Temples  were  erected,  and  divine  honours  paid 
to  Osiris  under  the  figure  of  an  ox ;  and  the  priestesses  of 
Isis  sacrificed  to  that  goddess  under  different  shapes,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

**  As  fable  is  said  to  take  its  origin  from  the  Egyptians,  it 
will  appear^  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  long  resi- 
dent m  Egypt,  that  a  mixture  of  true  religion  and  error  in^- 
creased  that  false  worship,  which  first  prevailed  in  thatcoOB- 
try,  and  aflerwards  spread  into  Home,  and  the  more  distant 
partsof  the  world.  > 

*<  These  gods  of  the  Egyptians  were  worshipped  under 
various  names  and  characters,  according  to  the  prevaStng 
opinion  of  different  countries,  or  some  other  incident.  Thus, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Osiris  and  Bacchus  are  the  same  ; 
and  Isis  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  the  Roman  Cybele,  Cerer, 
Minerva,  and  Luna.  Orus  also  was  the  symbol  of  light,  and 
was  figured  as^a  winged  boy.  He  was  named  the  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Apollo  and  Cupid  of  the  Romans. 

<<  Besides  the  worship  paid  to  these  divinities,  die 
Egyptians  adored  a  number  of  animals :  the  ox  1  have 
already  mentioned  ;  his  temples  were  extremely  magnificent ; 
extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  him  while  living,  imd 
when  he  died,  Egypt  went  mto  a  general  mourning.  His 
successor  was  known  by  certain  signs :  on  his  forehead  wa» 
to  be  a  white  crescent ;  on  bis  back  Qie  figure  of  an  eaglo ;. 
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upon  his  tongue  that  of  a  beetle.  Aa  aeoo  9m  he  waa  fbtmd 
ihe  most  tumultuous  jov  tuoeceded  to  sorrow :  the  near  god 
was  broiif^  to  Memphis,  and  installed  in  his  magnifioeai 
tenple  in  criumph.  Sheep  were  also  sacred  from  tfa^ir  wool 
and  milk ;  dogs  by  their  service  and  fidelity  i  the  god  AfAibia 
waa  therefore  represented  with  a  dog's  head ;  the  ibis  or 
Egyptian  stork  was  worshipped  because  it  put  to  death  the 
winged  serpents ;  the  crocodile  because  it  was  supposed  Co 
defend  them  from  the  wild  Arabs ;  and  the  ichneumon  be** 
cause  it  prevented  the  too  great  increase  of  the  crocodiles. 
Cats^and  even  apes,  were  admitted  into  their  temples.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  mentions  a  catastrophe  to  which  he  was  himself 
an  eye  witness,  and  which  proves  how  ^eat  the  veneration  of 
the  Egyptians  was  for  these  deities.  *'  A  Roman  having  inad- 
vertently killed  a  cat,  the  enraged  oop^Iaee  attacked  his 
house,  and  neither  the  fear  of  the  Roman  name,  nor  the 
guards  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  unfortunate  and  inno- 
cent offender,  could  rescue  him  from  their  ftiry.'  Nay  thcflf 
have  been  known  to  kill  each  other  in  times  c^  famine,  and 
feed  upon  human  desh  rather  than  saoritfee  their  imaginaiy 
deities."  *'  How  very  extraordinary,"  said  Edward,  <*ana 
how  very  shocking ! '  /^ 

**  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,"  resumed  Doctor  WaUcer, 
**  that  a  short  time  ago  some  extremely  latge  bones  were 
taken  out  of  a  sarcophaeus  from  one  of  the  pyramids  t  these 
hones  were  brought  to  England,  and  presented  to  Che  PHnce 
Regent.  They  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  human;  but 
upon  a  closer  and  surgical  inspection,  they  wereprononnced 
to  he  those  of  a>^  QX  or  cow.  Does  not  this  circumstsnce 
excite  a  <}uery>  whether  the  pyramids  may  not  have  been 
originally  intended  as  mausoleums  for  the  god  Apis,  riHher 
than  the  kings  of. Egypt?  I  do  not  presume  to  venture 
more  ^ao  a  query  upon  this  subject ;  but  T  must  confess  the 
idea  arose  in  my  mind  a|  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  discovenr*" 
^*^  It  does  indeed  appear  very  probable^  I  think,**  replied 
Edward. 

**  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  snakes,"  resumed  the 
Doctor.  **A  mixture  o^mesl,  wine,  and  honey  was  given  to 
the  saakes-by  the  ancient  Egyptians."  <^  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,"  said  Edward,  **  for  interrupting  yon,  but  were  not 
snakes  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancient  Druids," 

Da.  Walkbr.— <'*^  Yes  :  there  was  always  one  which  was 
highlv  reverenced,  and  was  kept  by  the  arch  Druid,  who  (%d 
it  with  milk.    The  Arabians  of  the  present  day  venerate  the 
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wnakB,  and  I  underetandthey  frequend;  place  milk  androotp^ 
for  their  subsistence,  and  tibat  they  reckon  it  as  a  good 
<mien  when  a  snake  frequents  the  ruins  near  their  houses/' 

The  human  mind  has  always  been  prone  to  superstition. ; 
delighting  in  the  nuurvellous,  and  peopling  the  earth  and 
air^  Uie  mre  and  water,  with  imaginary  benign  and  adverse 
deities*  Hence  arose  the  ancient  myUiology  or  religion  oC^ 
tiie  pagans. 


SECTION  III. 

ALSXAMDRIA-««^Ha  CATACOMBS. 

"  Now  for  Alexandria/'  said  Edward,  as  they  againem^ 
barked  on  their  wajr  to  that  city,  "  and  for  the  Hay.  of 
Aboukir,  where  the  immortal  Nelson  and  his  gallapt  coat^ 
panions  so  copspicuously  distinguished  themselves," 

A  feeling  of^  national  pride  swelled  the  bosom  of  the  En^ 
glish  youth  as  he  derailed  the  particulars  of  this  celebrated 
engagement,  aud  described  to  Antonio  the  many  and  severe 
contests  which  compelled  the  French  to  evacuate  the  land  of 
antiquity. 

Alexandria  was  long  esteemed  the  finest  cily  in  the  world, 
Rome  excepted.  Its  trade  was  great,  till  the  discovery  of 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Portuguese.  U  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  in  04^,  who  found  in  it  4000  palaces,  4000  baths, 
40,000  Jews  who  paid  tribute,  400  royal  circuses,  12,000 
cardeners,  and  700^)00  manuscript  books  ki.the  grand 
library.  . 

'^  Alexandria,'*  observed  Dr.  Walker,  as  Uiey  approached 
l^at  city,  <'  though  formerly  the  principal  monumeoi  of  a 
Gongueror*s  magnificence,  and  the  metropolis  of  the.  Ptolo«> 
mies,  j&ow  detains  of  its  jpristine  grandeur  only  Pompey'a. 
pillar  and  tiro  obelisks  or  hieroglyphics.  Here  in  ancient 
time  Caesar  fought  for  life  and  conquest;  Augustus  and 
Antony  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  In  modern  times  hit- 
.tory  records  the  conflicts  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  two 
nost  potent  nations  in.  Europe,  the  British  and  the  Fren.ch. 
The  Nile  saw  the  triumph  of  Nelson,  and  the  plains  of 
Alexandria  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  French  inn- 
vhoiUes." 
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Tht  *fint  place  they  visited  in  Alexandria  was  an  Egyptiaa 
coffise-house,  a  large  open  building  furnished  with  a  few 
seats  and  tables^  and  ornamented  with  a  clumsy  verandxJi. 
Here  they  sl^w  a  number  of  Turks  smoking  and  drinking 
coffieeb  Two  nien  were  playing  at  a  game  which  appeared 
to  tfiem  to  be  highly  interesting.  A  square  piece  or  board 
wafr  before  them»  in  which  was  a  number  of  semicircular 
holes.  The  game  was  played  by  pushing  cowries  from  one 
hole  to  another,  counting  the  shells  at  the  same  time.  Some 
were  {laying  a  game  resembling. backgammon,  while  a  few, 
and  but  a  few,  were  deeply  engaged  at  chess. 

The  Egyptians  look  upon  idiots  as  saints :  and  madmen 
themselves  are  held  in  great  estimation  i  people  celebrated 
for  sanctity  often  keep  the  former  in  their  houses  as  a  part 
of  their  establishment.  The  Arabs  seldom  eat  animal  food ; 
their  diet  is  in  general  extremely  coarse ;  horse  beans  steeped 
in  rancid  butter  is  eaten  by  the  l.ower  orders  with  a  great 
relish.  Melons,  dates,  ana  a  variety  of  gourds  and  other 
vegetables  supply  them  also  with  a  more  agreeable  food; 
the  better  sort  eat  sparingly  of  fowls  and  mutton ;  which 
latter  is  sometimes  stuffed  with  almonds  and  raisins. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  character  which  Alexandria  pre- 
sented to  our  travellers,  the  Bedouin  appeared  the  most  ex- 
traordinary. The  Bedouin  is  lank  and  thin ;  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, with  an  eye  of  fire,  and  a  countenance  wild  and  in- 
dependent ;  his  dress  consists  of  a  white  woollen  garment 
wbich  covers  the  whole  body  reaching  to  the  legs,  but  with- 
out sleeves;  on  hisliead  he  wears  a  scull  cap,  and  sh'ppers 
on  his  feet. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  they  went  to  see  Pompey's  piU 
lar,  and  mm  thence  turning  to  the  right,  they  approached 
the  Catacombs  of  Alexandria.  The  original  entrance  to 
then  ia  now  closed,  and  is  externally  concealed  from  ob- 
servation. The  only  place  by  which  admittance  to  the  in- 
terior is  practicable  is  a  small  aperture  made  through  the 
soft  and  sandy  rock,  barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  persoi^ 
upon  bis  hands  and  knees.  Here  it  is  not  unusual  to  en- 
counter jackals  escaping  from  the  interior,  when  alarmed  by 
any  person  approaching :  on  this  account  the  guides  recom.- 
mead  the  practice  of  discharging  a  gun  or  pistol  to  prevent* 
any  sally  of  this  kind.  Having  passed  this  aperture  with 
lighted  tapers,  our  travellers  arrived  by  a  gradual  descent  in 
a  square  chnmber,  almost  filled  with  earth  :  to  the  right,  and 
left  of  this  are  smaller  apartments,  chiselled  in  the  rock; 
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ectch  of  these  contains  ob  either  side  of  it,  except  ihat  of  the 
entrance,  a  soros  for  the  reception  of  a  mummy;  but  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  tiand  in  all  of  them,  this  part  of  the 
catalcombs  cannot  be  examined  without  great  difficulty* 
Leaving  the  first  chamber,  they  found  a  {second  of  still  larger 
dimensions^  having  four  cryptse  with  soroi,  two  on  either 
side,  and  a  fifth  at  its  extremity  towards  the  south  east. 
Frc^  hence  passing  through  another  forced  aperture  which 
conducted  them  into  another  square  chamber  without  any 
receptacles  for  dead  bodies  :  thence  directing  their  steps  in 
a  south  western  course  over  heaps  of  sand  from  one  chambor 
to  ^anotber,  admiring  every  where  the  same  extraordinary 
effects  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  until  they  at  last  found 
themselves  bewildered  with  so  many  passages,  that  their 
clue  of  thread  became  of  importance;  with  care  thej 
grasped  it,  recalling  to  their  imagination  the  terror  expe- 
rienced by  M.  Robert  upon  the  loss  of  such  an  invaJU. 
able  guide,'  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  At  last  ch«j 
reached  the  stately  anti-chamber  of  the  principal  sepulchxe, 
which  had  every  appearance  of  being  intended  for  a  regal 
repository.  ,It  was  of  a  circular  form,  surmounted  by  a 
beautiful  dome,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the  finest  and  purest 
style^  In  a  few  of  the  chambers  were  observed  pilasters,  re^ 
sembling  in  their  style  of  architecture,  the  Doric^  witli 
architraves  as  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  sepulchres  near 
Jerusalem;  but  they  were  all  integralparts  of  the  solid  rqdr. 
The  dome  covering  the  circular  chamber  was  without  orna- 
ment. Opposite  to  this  entrance  was  a  handsome  square 
crypt  containing  three  soroi ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  were 
other  cryptae,.  similarly  surrounded  with  reeeptacles  for  the 
dead. '  Hereabouts  they  observed  the  remarkable  symbol 
sculptured  in  relief,  of  an  orb  with  extending  wings,  eiri^ 
dently  intetfided  to  represent  the  subterraneous  sun  or  soL 
inferns  as  mentioned  by  some  historians.  They  attempted* 
to  penetrate  further  to  the  south  west  and  south,  and  found 
that  another  complete  wing  of  the  vast  fabric  extended 
in  tliose  directions,  but  the  labour  of  the  research  was  ex<- 
cessive. 

The  cryptae  upon  the  south  west  side  corresponded  with 
those  which  we  have  described  to  the  north  east.  In  the 
midflle  between  the  two,  a  long  line  of  chambers  extended- 
from  the  central  and  circular  shrine  towards  the  north  west ; 
and  in  this  direction  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  en* 
trance.  Proceeding  towards  it  they  came  to  a.  large  room  m^ 
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the  middle  of  the  fabric,  hetiween  the  supposed  serapeum  and 
the  main  outlet  or  portal.  Here  the  workmanship  was  very 
elaborate  ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  were  chambers  with  re- 
ceptacles ranged  parallel  to  each  other.  Farther  on,  in  the 
same  direction,  is  a  passage  wilh  galleries  and  spacious 
apartments  on  either  side ;  probably  the  phambers  for  em- 
balming the  dead,  or  ^ose  beloagmg  to  the  priests,  who 
conatu^tly  officiated  in  the  serapeum.  Jn  the  front  is  a  kind 
of  vestibtilum  or  porch :  but  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  «•« 
certain  precisely  the  nature  of  the  excavation  towards  Ahe 
main  entrance,  which  is  now  choaked  up  with  earth  and 
rubbifth*  If  this  p^rt  were  laid  open,  it  is  possible  that  •one*' 
thing  farther  would  be  known  as  to  the  design  of  the  under* 
taking ;  and  at  all  ereats,  one  of  the  moet  curious  of  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt  would  then  be  exposed  to  the  iayosti* 
gation  it  merits.  Having  passed  about  aix  hours  in  ex* 
ploring  to  liie  best  of  their  ability  ttiete  gloomy  maniioMv. 
they  regained  by  means  of  their  ioraliiable  due,  theaperiiire 
by  which  they  bad  entered.  The  light  of  day  was  gral^ui 
to  them,  and  conrersiBg  upon  the  extraordinary  labour,  and 
the  original  founder  of  such  vast  and  extensive  excavations, 
they  at  last  arrived  at  their  home,  and  made  arrangements- 
for  their  departure'for  Grand  Cairo  :  for  this  purpose  they 
hired  a  dgerm  and  guides,  and  guard*  to  carry  them  to  that 
place.-  They  embarked  early  m  the  morning,  and  proce^d^ 
ing  along  the  canal  of  Alexandria  as  far  as  Kamabnieh,  not 
far  from  whidi  it  joins  that  branch  of  the  Nile  called  the 
western  branch.  Ihey  continued  thehr  journey,  with  btt(t 
little  intermission  till  they  arrived  at  Cairo.  The  Delta 
through  which  they  passed  on  this  journey,  presents  a  luxu^ 
riant  but  monotonous  picture-;  pabn  and  date  >tree8  appear 
on  every  aide,  and  our  travellers  longed  for  the  beautiAil 
variety  which  the  orange  treei^.  round  Rasched  or  Rosetta 
had  presented ;  the  western^  amd  fur  distant  horizon  waa 
bounded  by  rocks,  beyond  which  stretch  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Borca.  Upon  entering^  Cairo,  they  were  extremely  grati- 
fied with  the  prospect  it  afforded :  the  entrance  to  a  populous 
city  always  excites  pleasing  sensations ;  and  Cairo  contains. 
300,000  inhabitants,  and  is  very  commercial.  The  howes 
are  mostly  of  three  stories,  flat  roofed,,  and  built  of  white 
sand-stone,  which  is  quarried  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, on  the  east  of  the  city,  and  which  form  a  part  of  the 
tidge  that  accompanies  the  Nile  from  Uppen  Egypt 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  PYRAMIDS^  >&C. 

Our  travellers  were  impatient  to  visit  the  pyraniidfif  jtn^l 
ashsooo  as  they  could  laake  arrangements  for  that  purpose* 
tbey  setoff  in  company  with  a  French  and  Italian  .gen  tleman, 
who  were  anxious  for  the  same  gratification.  The  approach 
to  these  stupendous  works  of  antiquity,  the  origin  of  which 
lias  caused  so  much  dissertation  among,  the  learned  ^0t 
many  ages,  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  upon  .our 
travellers.  The  pyramids  by  reflecting  the  sun's  rays*  ap« 
peared  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  suoh  surprising  magnitude 
that  even  the  picture  drawn  by  the  travellers'  imaginatioDft 
fe^  infinitely  short  of  the  siq>erb  spectacle  they  presented. 
The  sight  instantly  convinced  them,  that  no  power  of  di^-* 
scription,  no  delineation  can.  convey  ideaa  adequate  to  the 
effect  produced  in  viewing  these  stupendous  monuments, 
'ifae  formality  of  their  structure  is  lost  in  their  prodigious 
magnitttde. 

Having  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  slope  leading  up 
to  the  principal  pyramid,  a  band  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had 
•assembled  to  receive  them  upon  their  landings  were  mudi 
amused  by  the  eagerness  exeited  in  the  whde  party,  as  to 
who  should  first  set  foot  upon  the  summit  of  this  artificial 
mountain.  As  they  drew  near  its  base,  the  effect  of  itapro^ 
digious  magnitude,  and  the  amazement  caused  in  viewing* 
the  enormous  masses  used  in  its  construction  affected  every 
one  of  them ;  but  it  vras  an  impression  of  awe  and  fear  raliher 
than  j^aaure.  In  the  observations  of  travellers  who-  had 
reeently  preceded  them,  tbey  had  heard  the  pyramida  de- 
scribed as  huge  objects  which  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the 
beholder;  yet.  tp  them  it  a{lbeared  hardly  possible,  that  per- 
sona of  any  feeling,  of  sublimity  could  behold  them  unmoved. 
With  what  astonishment  did  they  contemplate  the  vast  fabric 
before  ihem!  Here  and  there  a  solitary  Arab,  looking  like  a 
pigmy,,  stood  above  them  in  various  parts  to  conduct  them 
to  the  summit.  The  wind  sweeping  over  the  imrneote 
bodies  of  stone  in  howling  gusts,  i^peared  to  them  like  the 
voice  of  ages  long  gone  past, ,  they  listened  with  i^  thriUiflg- 
awe  to  the  wild  blast,  expecting  almost  to  hear  the  articu- 
late sounds  of  some  supernatural  being.    Already  some  ^f 
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the  party  had  began  to  mount,  and  were  patisirie  at  the  tre- 
mendous depth  below  them.  Dr.  Walker  baa  nearly  at- 
tamed  the  summit^  when  but  for  the  saving  hsnd  of  his  guide, 
he  would  have  fallen  headlong  from  the  height.  At  length 
he  recovered  himself,  and  proceeding  gradually  on,  and  halt- 
ii^  occasionally,  he  at  length  with  his -companions  gained  the 
aummit.  In  9rder  the  better  to  conceive  the  mode  of 
aacenty  the  reader  will  imagine  a  step  nearly  breast  htgh  ta 
a  man  of  middling  stature,  the  breadth  of  each  step  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  height.  With  so  broad  a  fooling  there  is 
little  danger,  except  tram  giddiness,  and  from  those  parts 
where  the  stones  are  occasionally  broken  away.  A  guide  is 
always  necessary  upon  theiie  excursions,  and  there  are  always 
Arabs  who  are  very  willing  to  undertake  the  office. 

On  the  summit  is  a  platform  thirty»two  feet  square,  con* 
sistihg  of  nine  large  stones,  each  of  which  might  weigh 
abottt  a  ton;  althoa§^  they  are  much  inferior  in  siae  to 
many  of  those  which  are  used  ifi  constructing  the  pyramid 
in  other  parts.  The  view  ^om  the  summit-ot  this  pyramid 
aoiply  repaid  their  expectations,  nor  are  the  accounts  that 
have  been  given  of  it,  at  all  exaggerated.  To  the  south  they 
saw  the  pyramids  of  Saccora ;  and  upon  the  east  of  these, 
smaller  monumentSi)f  the  same  kind  near  the  Nile.  An  ap- 
pearance of  ruins  might  indeed  be  traced  the  whole  way 
from  the  pyramids  of  Djiza  to  those  of  Saccara,  as  if  they  had 
been  once  connected,  so  as  to  constitute  one  vast  cemetery. 
Beyond  the  pyramid^  of  Saccara,  they  could  perceive  the 
distant  mouVitains  of  the  Said;  and  upon  an  eminence  near 
the  Lybian  side  of  the  Nile,  appeared  a  monastery  of  consi-* 
derable  •  aiae.  Towards  the  west  and  south  west  the  eye 
ranged  over  the  Lybian  desert,  extending  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  horizon,  without  a  single  object  to  internet  the 
dreary  horror  of  the  landscape,  except  dark  floating  spot«, 
covered  1^  the  shadows  of  passing  clouds  upon  the  sand. 

The  stones  of  the  platform  upon  the  top,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  others  used  in  constructing  the  decreasing  ranges 
from  die  base  upwards,  are  of  soft  lime-stone.  Those  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids,  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  calcareous  rocks  on  which  they  stand,  and 
which  was  apparently  cut  away  to  form  them.  '  The  French 
attempted  to  open  the  smallest  of  the  three  pyramids ;  and 
having  ef^cted  a  very  considerable  chasm  in  one  of  its  sides," 
have  lefl  this  mark  behind  them,  as  an  everlasting  testimony 
ct  their  cttriosity  and  zeal« 
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Oar  travdller»  with  the  reat  of  the  party,  bebg.all  a^ 
sembled  upon  a  sort  o£  {Jatform  before  the  entrance  to  the 
passage  leading  to  the  interior,  and  having  l^hted  a  number 
of  tapers^  they  descended  i^to  the  dark  aooutb  of  the  larger, 
pyramid.  The  impression  made  upon  every  one  of  them  uptm 
viewing  this  entrance  was  this ^  that  no  set  .of  men  could  thua 
have  opened  a  passage^  by  unooveripg  precisely  the  pact  of 
the  pyramid  where  the  entrance  was  concealed,  unless  they 
had  been  previously  acquainted  with  its  situation;  and  for 
these  reasons ;  the  persofis  who  undertook  the  work  actually 
opaiied  the  pyramid  in  the  only  point,  over  all  its  raal  aur- 
face^  where,  iVom  the  appearance  of  the  stones  indined  to 
each  other  above  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  any  adoiissioii 
to  the  interior  seems  to  have  been  originally  int^aded.  So 
roarvelleusly  concealed  as  this  was,  are  we  to  cr«dit  the  le- 
gendary story  of  an  Arabian  writer,  who,  discoursing  of  the 
wonders  of  Egypt,  attributed  the  opening  of  this  pyramid  to 
Almaman,  a  caliph  of  Babylon,  about  950  years  since  ?  . 

Proceeding  down  this  passage,  which  may  be  comparod  to 
a  chinmey  about  a  yard  wide,  they  presently  arriyed  at..a 
very  large  mass  of  granite ;  this  seems  to  liavebeen  placed  on 
purpose  to  choke  up  the  passage ;  but  a  way  has  been  made 
round  it,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  enter  a  second  cha&« 
nel  sloping  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  fonner.  .  Having 
Bsceaded  along  this  channel  to  the  distance  of  1 10  feet,  they 
came  to  a  horizontal  passage,  leading  to  a  chamber,  with  an 
angular  roof  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  in  this  passage^ 
they  found  upon  their  right-hand  the  myaterioiia  weU,  which 
has  been  ^  often  mentioned'  Pliny  makes  the  depth  of  it 
equal  to  129  feet ;  sounding  it  with  a  line  some  travellera 
found  the  plummet  rest  at  the  depth  of  20  feet* 

Our  travellers  threw  down  some  stones,  and  fomid  that  they 
rested  at  about  the  depth  which  Greaves  has  nMntioned; 
but  being  at  length  provided  witli  a  stone  nearly  as  large  mm 
the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about  50)bs«  in  weight,  th^  let 
this  fail,  listening  attentively  to  the  result  from  the  spot 
where  the  other  stones  rested ;  they  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  hearing,  after  a  length  of  time  which  must  have  equalled 
some  seconds,  a  loud  and  distioct  report  seeming  to  oome 
fbom  a  subterraneous  apartment  accompanied  by  a  splashing 
noise,  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  had 
fallen  into  a  reservoir  of  water  at  an  amasing  depth*.  Thus 
does  experience  alwajrs  tend  to  confirm  the  account  of  the 
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ancients ;  fdr  this'  exactly  $stBWisn  to  the  deKTiption  givea 
by  Pliny  of  this  well. 

After  once  more  regaining  the  passage  where  these  4ucts 
diverge,  they  examined  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  it.  Its 
roof  fs  angular,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  foimed  by  the  inclination 
of  large  stones  leaning  towards  each  other*  (Quitting  this 
passage  altogether  they  climbed  the  slippery  and  difficult 
ascent  to  what  is  called  the  principal  chamber;  the  work- 
manship of  which,  from  its  perfection  and  its  immense  pro-^ 
portions,  is  truly  astonishing.  The  spectator  is  here  sur* 
rounded  with  majesty,  and  mystery,  and  wonder.  Pre- 
sently they  entered  *'  that  glorious  room/'  as  it  is  justly 
called  by  Greaves,  **  where,  as  within  some  consecrated 
oratory,  art  may  seem  to  have  contended  with  nature.  It 
stands  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  pyramid  equidistant 
frona  all  its  sides,  and  ahnost  in  the  n?idst  between  the  basis 
and  the  top.  The  floor,  the  sides,  and  the  roof  of  it,  are  all 
made  of  vast  and  exquisite  tables  of  Thebaick  marble.''  So 
nicely  afe  these  stones  fitted  to  each  other,  upon  the  sides 
of  the  chamber,  that>  having  no  cement  between  them,  it  is 
really  impossible  to  force  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  them. 
There  ,are  only  six  ranges  of  stone  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof,  which  is  twenty  feet  high  ;  and  the  length  of  the 
chamber  is  about  twelve  yards.  It  is  also  about  six  yards 
wide;  The  roof  or  ceiHng  consists  only  of  nine  pieces  of 
stupendous  size  andlebgth,  traversing  the  room  from  side  to 
side,  and  lying  like  enormous  beams  across  the  top  *. 

Having  thus  explored  the  wonders  of  this  stupendous 
fabric,  they^,  with  the  assistance  of  their  guides,  descended 
tiie  pyramid,  and  at  length  arrived  safely  at  the  bottom* 
Wearied,  yet  delighted  with  this  excursion,  they  still  re* 
solved  on  viewing  the  sphynx,  which  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  pyramid  we  have  been  desesbing.  By  an  imper- 
ceptible descent,  they  at  length  arrived  at  this  sinsular  mo- 
nument of  antiquity.  The  sphynx  is  cut  out  of  (he  solid 
rock;  it  is  ^7  feet  high,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  breast 
about  33  wide.  It  is  supposed  to  have  heejn  a  sepulchral 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Amasis.  .They  returned 
to  Cairo  the  next  day^  having  pitched  a  tent  for  that  night, 
and  Dr.  Walker  being  considerably  fatigued  by  this  excur- 
sion, they  resolved  on  remaining  quietly  at  home  for  one 
day  at  least,    in  the  afternoon,,  Dr.  Walker  desired  Edward 
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would  read  tlie  following  sccoont  of  the  labyrhidi  of  Egypt. 
The  manuscript  the  Doctor  put  into  the  baxidsof  the  youth 
began  thus : 

^'  The  curiosities  of  art  in  Egypt  consist  of  tbe  pyramids,  about 
tweuty.in  number,  chiefly  west  of  Cairo,  the  sphinx,  the  canals,^ 
the  labyrinth,  and  the  lake  Moeris,  the  circuit  Of  which  is  ninety 
miles.  It  is  asserted,  that  formeiiy  the  pyramids  were  coverea 
with  diflTtrent  sculptures,  the  characters  of  which  bore,  '  That 
the  construction  of  these  monuments  attested  the  power  of  theF 
Egyptian  nation,  aad  that  it  was  easier  for  men  to  destroy  them, 
than  to  erect  their  equals.'  The  following  ia  given  as  a  fransta- 
tiou :  *  I  built  both  of  them :  let  him  who  wishes  to  shew  hia 
power  destroy  them.  It  is  nevertheless  easier  to  destroy  than  to 
build.  We  covered  them  with  a  precious  robe  :  let  any  who  can, 
cover  them  with  mats.' 

''  The  largest  of  the  pyramids  takes  up  ten  acres  of  ground,  and' 
is,  v^s  well  as  the  others,  built  upon  a  rock :  the  external  part  ia 
chjefi^y  large  squares  of  soft  white  firee-stonCt  replete  with  shelfs^ 
and  the  rook  on  which  it  stands,  is  of  the  eame  texture:  the' 
height  of  it  about  700  foot,  its  four  sides  are  directed  towards  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compacts*  Within  the  pyramids,  and  in 
their  vicinity,  are  caves,  or  catacombs,  wherein  are  mummies, 
or  embalmed  dead  bodies,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
three  or  four  thousand  years  old. 

"  Among  the  labyrinths  of  old,  there  were  three  which  were 
particularly  famous ;  that  of  Crete,  of  which  only  its  mere  exist- 
ence can  now  bem^itioned  ;  that  of  Lemnos,  vesliges  of  whichf 
remained  in  Pliny's  time,  ami  thatoi*  Egypt  the  most  celebrated 
of  all. 

''  It  WAS  so  very  extraordinacy,  that  Herodotus  who  saw  it 
says,  that  it  far  surpassed  the  report  of  fame,  l>eing,  in  his  judg* 
ment,  even  -more  admirable  than  the  pyramids.  As  there  were 
at  least  three  buildings  of  this  kind,  anciei&t  writers,  not  di9tin* 
guishing  them,  generally  speak  bnt  of  one,  and  consequently 
with  great  confusion  and  disagreement. 

''  They  tell  us  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt  stood  in  the  Heradestic 
nome,  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles,  or  Arsinoe,  a  little  above  the 
lake  Moeris.  Pliny  places  it  in  the  lake,  and  says,  it  was  bnilt 
by  PetesnccuSy  or  Tithoes,  one  of  the  demi-gods,  4^00  years  be* 
fore  bis  time;  but  that  Demoteles  would  have  it  to  be  the  palace 
of  Motherudes ;  Lyceas,  the  sepulchre  of  Morris  ;  and  others  the 
temple  of  the  sun.  It  is  recorded  by  Manetho,  that  Lachares 
or  Labarcs,  the  successor  of  Sesostris,  built  a  labyrinth  forhiv 
monument  And  Diodorus  writes,  that  Mendes,  or  Marea, 
taiade  another  for  the  same  purpose,  which  was  not  so  coniidera- 
ble  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  as  for  the  artiOdal  contrivance 
of  it ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  different  building  from  that  de- 
acribed  by  him  a  little  after ;  which  is  in  all  probability,  the 
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IS  ^nritH  the  labyrinth  of  Heri»dotQB ;  for  they  both  agree  in  the 
iatioii.  The  J  say  it  wa«  the  work  of  twelve  kings^  among 
3itt  X^«73'pt  WHS  at  one  time  divided;  and  that  they  huilt  it  at 
ir  coxninon  charge 

'  This  stmcturc  seems  to  liave  been  designed  as  a  pantheon, 
universal  temple  of  all"  the  Egyptian  deities,  miiicfa  were  se- 
-ately  m^orshipped  in  the  provinces.  It  was  also  tiie  place  of 
^  general  assembly  of  the  magistracy  of  the  wbule  nation,  for 
>se  of  all  the  provinees  or  nemes  met  here  to  feast  and  saeri* 
d,  and  to  judge.eant^es  of  great  consequence.  For  this  reason, 
sry  ncNiTie  had  a  hall  or  palace  appropriated  to  it ;  the  whole 
ifice  containing.  Recording  to  Herodotus,  twelve ;  Kgypt  be- 
;  tben  divided  into  so  many  kingdoms.  But  Pliny  makes  the 
imber  of  these  palaces  sixteen,  and  Strabo,  as  it  seems,  tv^enty- 
ven.  Herodotus  tells  ns,  that  the  halls,  were  vaulted,  and  liad 
I  equal  number  of  doors  opposite  1o  one  another,  six  dpening 
the  north,  and  nx  (o  the  south,  all  encompassed  with  the  same 
all ;  that  there  were  3000  chambers  in  this  edifice,  1600  in 
le  u|>per  part,  apd  ai)  many  under«ground ;  and  that  he  viewed 
rery  room  in  the  upper  part,  but  was  not  permitted,  by  those 
ho  kept  the  palace,  to  go  into  the  subterraneous  pari,  because 
le  sepulchres  of  the  holy  crocodiles,  and  of  the  kings  \iho  built 
le  labyrinth,  were  there.  He  reports,  that  what  he  saw  seemed 
3  surpass  the  art  of  man ;  so  many  exits  by  various  passagns, 
lud  infinite  returns,  afl'orded  a  thousand  occasions  of  wonder, 
le  passed  from,  a  ^taetons  hall  to  a  chamber,  from  thence  to  a 
irivate  cabinet ;  then  again  into  other  passages  out  6f  the^  cabi- 
lets,  and  out  of  tiie  chamber  into  the  more  spacious  rooms.  All 
\be  roofs  .and  walls  within  were  incrusted  uMth  marble,  and 
adorned  wilh.^gures  in  sculpture.  The  hails  were  surrounded 
with  pillars  of  white  stone  finely  polished ;  and  at  the  angle, 
where  the  labyrinth  ended,  stood  the  pyramid  formerly  men- 
tioned, which  fiitrabo  asserts  te  be  the  sepulchre  of  tfie  prince 
who  built  the  labyrinth. 

'<  To  this  description  of  Herodotus,  others  add,  that  it  stood 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  square,  sun  oonded  with  buildings 
at  a  great  distance ;  that  the  porch  wajs  of  Parian  marble,  and  all 
tlie  other  pillars  of  marble  of  Syene ;  that  within  were  the  temples 
of  their  several  deities;  and  galleries,  to  which  was  an  ascent  of 
90  steps,  adorned  with  many  columns  of  porphyry,  images  of  their 
gods,  and  statues  of  their  kings,  of  a  colossal  size ;  that  the  whole 
edifice  consisted  of  stone,  the  floors  being  laid  with  vast  flags, 
and  the  roof  appearing  like  a  canopy  of  stone ;  that  the  passages 
met,  and  crossed  each  other  with  such  intricacy,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way,  either  in  or  out,  without  a 
pide ;  and  that  several  of  the  apartments  were  so  contriyed,  that 
on  opening  of  tlie  doors,  there  was  heard  within  a  terrible  noise 
of  thunder." 
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"  What  a  very  extraordinary  place  it  must  have  been/' 
said  Antonioy  as  Edvrard  concluded,  **  I  think  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  if  we  except  the  aqueducts,  were,  notwith- 
standing their  vastness,  very  generally  of  little  use.  Now  the 
pyramids^  for  instance,  although  stupendous  monuments  of 
art  and  indefatigable  labour,  yet  i^pipear  to  b&such  unmean- 
ittg  buildings." 

**  Your  observation  nia3r  haire  some  truth  in  it,''  replied 
the  Doctor,  **  but  I  am  afraid,  Antonio,  that  genius  roi^t 
slumber  and  sleep,  and  industry  might  take  her  departure 
ft-Om  this  nether  world,  if  we  were  to  confine  our  attention  to 
-subjects  simply  useful.  1  will  grant  j^ou  that  the  labour  of  the 
pyramids  might  have  been  better  difi^posed,  but  where  would 
then  have  been  all  those  learned  dissertations,  and  s^ipposi- 
tions,  and  speculatioQS,  which  have  amused  mankind  for  so 
many  ages.  Where  would  be  the  necessity  of  those  excur- 
sions, the  fatigue  of  accomplishing  which,  and  the  unsatis- 
fied, yet  satined  pleasure  which  results  from  their  inspeC" 
tiori,  if  we  could  positively  have  declared  that  these  pyra- 
mids had  been  houses  of  mere  utility. 

'*  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,'*  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  he 
and  his  pupils  were  gazing  one  evening  upon  the  thickly 
spangled  heavens,  *^  the  Egyptians  were  by  far  the  nu»t 
learned  in  ancient  times.  *ihey  were  celebrated  astronom^ 
as  well  as  the  Babylonians  and  Persians.  The  wonderful  and 
astonishing  science  of  astronomy,  unfolds  to  the  naijui  of 
man  a  part,  but  how  small  that  part !  of  the  powerful  aim  ex- 
tensive operations  of  Providence." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NORTH  ANB  INTERIOR  OF  AFRICA. 

\  

SECTION  I. 

CARAVAN  FROM  CAIRO  TO  TRIPOLI. 

U  A  VINO  seen  all  that  they  deemed  remarkable  m  Cairo, 
they  resolved  if  possible  to  get  to  Sue^,  and  by  navigating 
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the  Red  Se&^  to  pan  through  the  Straits  of  Babelmandiii^ 
anil  so  pass  into  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

A  large  packet  of  letters  from  England  and  Italy  had  just 
arrived.  One  of  those  from  England  wm  of  an  enormous 
size;  in  fact«  it  might  be  rather  called  a  packet  thana  leiter. 
The  letters  from  iiome  were  eagerly  read ;  the  large  packet 
contained  a  manuscript  which  Dr.  Walker  gave  to  Edward 
and  bftde  him  read  it  aloud ;  as  it  was  one  of  no  small  in- 
terest, being  from  an  English  gentleman  who  bad  lately 
accompanied  a  caravan  from  Cairo  to  Tripoli.  Being  all 
therefore  comfortably  seated  on  the\v  divan,  a  long  sofa-like 
seat  wfaic^  sometimca  occupies  three  sides  of  the  room, 
Bdward  began  as  follows : 
**^  *  My  dear  Sir^ 

*<  *  I  have  at  last  performed  my  arduous  task,  and  am 
now  comfortably  lodged  in  Seymottr*street>  from  whence  I 
dispatch  this  large  packet,  which  is  designed  to  contain  a 
fully  tnie^  and  particular  account  of  my  late  adventures.  As 
I  kept  a  regular  journal  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  afford  you  some  amusement.  I 
joined  the  caravan  at  tbe  village  of  Thardaffi,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cairo^  where  it  was  to  assemble  previous  to  its  final  de* 
pftrture,  f¥om  whence  we  proceeded  to  Baruasch,  where  we 
entettiped  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning  we  were 
roused  by  the  kettle  drum  of  our  sheik,  when  every  on^  was 
quickly  in  motion.  From  day-break  till  noon  we  travelled 
without  haltin*^ ;  and  I  began  at  last  to  feel  anxious  for  some 
refreshment,  but  I  found  that  the  camels  were,  never  stopped 
to  accommodate  the  travellers  with  a  regular  repast,  except 
upon  very  particular  occasions,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  gnawing  a  dry  biscuit  and  some  onions. 
When  evening  arrived,  the  signal  was  given  for  a  halt ;  and 
I  must  confess  I  was  not  a  Uttle  pleased  to  see  my  interpreter 
and  servant  preparing  an  excellent  supper.  An  old  Arab 
immediately  approached  me :  ^  Thou  art  young,'  BS^d  he, 
*  and  yet  thou  dost  not  assist  in  preparing  the  meal  o£  which 
thou  art  to  partake ;  such  perhaps  may  be  the  custom  in  the 
land  of  infidels^  but  it  is  not  so  with  us,  especially  on  a  jour- 
ney :  thanks  to  God,  we  are  not  in  this  desert  dependent  on 
others,  as  are  those  poor  pilgrims,  but  eat  and  drink  what  we 
ourselves  provide,  and  as  weplei»e.  Thou  oughtest  toleam 
every  thing  that  the  meanest  Arab  performs,  that  thou  maj- 
est  be  ^Q^bled  to  assist  others  in  case^of  necessity ;  other- 
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wise  thou  wilt  be  less  esteemed  as  being  of  less  viilue  (tian  s 
mere  woman  ;  and  many  will  think  they  may  justly  deprive 
thee  of  every  thing  in  thy  possession,  as  being  unworthy  to 
possess  any  thing;  (adding^  sarcastically),  perhaps  thou  art 
carrying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  payest  those  men  well.' 

^*  You  will  readily  conceive  the  effect  this  address  had 
upon  me,  and  that  the  hints  I  had  received  from  the  old 
Arab  were  not  throwh  away.  I  became  an  expert  cook,,and 
in  proportion  as  I  increased  my  bodily  exertions,  I  found  the 
good  opinion  and  respect  of  my  fellow-travellers  towards  me 
increased  also. 

*^  About  noon  W;e  again  halted  at  Wadey-el  LatroOy  in 
order  to  collect  fresh  water,  but  were  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  company  of  Bedouins,  those  pirates  of  the  desert. 
Upon  observing,  however,  that  we  were  well  armed,  and  that 
our  escort  was  very  considerable,  they  withdrew,  and  having 
accomplished  our  end  we  resumed  our  journey. 

**  I  should,  however,  tell  you  that  the  water  for  the  use  of 
the  caravans,  is  carried  in  large  bags  made  of  goat  skins, 
which  are  greased  in  the  inside,  in  order  to  make  thcQi  flexi- 
ble. With  regard  to  the  usual  equipments  of  an  Arab  upon 
this  long  journey,  they  are  as  foHow:  A  provision  of  flour, 
onions,  mutton  suet,  and  oil  or  butter,  constitute  the  gene- 
ral fare ;  the  richer  classes  of  the  Arabs  add  upon  these  occa- 
sions a  little  dried  flesh.  As  soon  as  th^  camels  are  unladen 
.^e  drivers  and  slaves  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand,  in  which  they 
make  afire,  placing  three  stones  round  thef  cavity  to  keep 
the  fuel  together.  A  large  copper  cauldron  is  then  placed 
over  this  fire,  resting  upon  the  edges  of  the  stones,  and  while 
the  water  boils,  the  food  is  prepared.  Among  the  messes 
dij^ssed  upon  these  occasions,  I  shall  mention  two  or  three  as 
a  specimen.  A  stiff  farinaceous  pap,  diluted  with  a  soup 
poured  on  it,  seasoned  with  the  monachie,  dried  and  pulve- 
rized, is  served  up  in  one  copper  dish,  which  dish  is  at  ano- 
•  ther  time  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  camels.  Dumplins 
made  of  a  stiff  dough,  and  boiled ;  dried  meats  boiled  together 
with  mutton  suet,  onions  sliced,  crumbled  biscuits,  salt,  and 
a  good  quantity  of  pepper,  is  served  to  the  superior  Arabs, 
and  the  soup  is  distributed  to  the  drivers  and  slaves.  Every 
p^rt  of  a  camel  is  eaten,  and  the  bones  pass  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  till  they  are  bare  indeed;  of  his  skin  sandals  are 
made,  and  they  weave  his  hair  into  a  kind  of  twine.  As 
however  time  sometimes  presses,  and  water  also  is  sc^ ce, 
every  traveller  is  provided  with  the  following  mess :  barley 
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boiled  till  it  svi-ells,  is  dried  id  the  sun ;  and  then  over  the  fire 
till  it  18  capable  of  being  reduced  to^a  very  fine  powder,  when 
it  is  mixed  with  sak,  pepper,  and  caraway  seed,  and  put  into 
a  leathern  bag.^  When  it  is  to  be  used,  it  is  kneaded  with  as 
much  water  a^  will  give  it  a  consistency,  and  it  is  then 
served  up  cold,  wit)i  butter  and  oil.  ^  This  cold  pap  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  but  travellers  must  not  be  fastidious. 

^*  On  the  ninth  day  after  our  departure  from  Cairo,  we 
reached  that  chain  of  mountains  which  forms  a  boundary  to 
the  desert  we  had  just  passed.  On  arriving  on  the  summit 
of  these  liills,  an  immense  saline  plain,  the  masses  of  salt 
laying  thick  and  close,  presented  itself.  I  believe  you  know 
that  large  quantities  of  petrified  wood  ai«  found  in  the  desert 
I  have  just  described  to  you.  You  must  traverse  a  desert 
before  you  can  comprehend  the  delight  the  weary  traveller 
experiences  upon  seeing  a  village.  At  the  sight,  f herefore, 
of  Ummesegier,  which  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  between 
two  mountains,  every  heart  bounded  with  delight.  The 
huge  masses  of  rock  which  are  scattered  about  this  valley, 
give  it  a  wild  appearance.  We  pitched  our  tents  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  these  rocks,  and  received  much  kindness  from  the 
poor  inhabitants  of^  the  place. 

"  On  the  following  day  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  hav- 
^Bg  passed  the  sandy  plain,  we  again  ascended  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  regaled  at  length  by  the  sight  of  a  green  and 
fertile  valley^ «iear  which  stands  Siwab,  built  upon  and  round 
ft  mass  of  rock.  The  streets  of  this  town  are  dark  at  noon- 
day,  and  so  intricate  that  a  stranger  is  sure  to  lose  himself  if 
he  attempts  to  thread  their  mazes  alone  :  the  houses  are  so 
very  near  together  that  all  light  is  excluded.  There  are 
stables'  for  the  camels  and  asses  round  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
The  valley  in  which  it  is  placed  is  about  lifly  miles  in  circuit, 
enclosed  by  steep  rocks.  It  produces  dates,'  com,  and  oil. 
'f  he  gardens  are  fenced  in  with  walls,  and  in  some  instances 
^'th  hedges.  •  Here  I  observed  many  springs  of  salt  water, 
*nd  many  of  fresh,  separated  by  a  few  feet  only. 

I'  The  dress  of  the  men  of  Siwah  consists  of  a  white  cotton 
^hift  and  breeches,  and  a  large  calico  cloth,  striped  white  and 
^^ue,  (manufactured  at  Cairo)  which  is  folded  and  thrown 
wet  the  lef^  shoulder,  and  is  called  metayf.  A  cap  of  red 
worsted  or  cotton  completes  their  dress.  'Thf  se  caps  are 
^ot  permitted  to  be  worn  by  Jews  or  Christians  The  wo- 
n»en  wear  wide  blue  cotton  shifts,  which  reach  to  their 
ankles;  wrapping  their  melaws  round  theic  heads,  from 
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whence  they  fall  over  their  shqiildders.  Their  hair  is  plaite4 
in  three  tresses  one  above  the  other,  ornamented  widi  glass 
beads  or  false. coral,  and  into  which  they  twist  long  stripes  of 
black  leather ;  these  straps  are  ornaniented  at  the  ends  by 
little  bells ;  so  that  these  ladies  carry  music  wherever  they  go. 
They  wear  ear- rings  and  necklaces,  and  some  of  the  higher 
classes  a  solid  collar  of  silver,  from  which  hang  several  silver 
plates  engraved  with  flowers.  These  people  are  obtrusive 
and  thievish,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  more  than  ordinary 
care  of  our  merchandize. 

"'A  serious  misfortune  had  like  to  have  arisen  from  my 
insj>ection  of  some  ruins  in  this  neighbourhood ;  for  some  of 
the  caravan  in  spite,  of  our  1  urkish  dresses,  had  taken  me 
and  my  servant  for  Christians.  With  difficulty  we  extri- 
cated ourselves  from  this  dilemma  by  repeating  a  great  dea) 
of  the  Koran  by  heart.  I,  however,  ^atisfiea  my  curiosity 
respecting  the  ruins  in  question,  and  feel  persuaded  they  are 
those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  There  are  also  Ca- 
tacombs at  four  different  places  in  this  neighboui^hood,  but 
I  was  afraid  to  visit  them,  for  our  fellow-travellers  needed 
very  little  encouragement  to  maltreat  the  infidel  dogs^  as  they 
still  strongly  suspected  us  to  be,  for  none  else,  they  were 
persuaded,  could  be  so  anxious  to  look  afler  places  formerly 
mhabited  by  infidels. 

**  After  fbur  days'  fatiguing  journey,  we  at  length  halted  in 
the  fruitful  valley  of  Schiaca.  The  rocks  and  mountains 
we  had  traversed  rise  perp^idicularly  from  a  plain  of  setk> 
sand,  and  in  some  places  there  were  fragments  of  marine 
animals,  and  shells  imbedded  in  limestone ;  and  I  am  told 
that  there  is  one  mountain  in  the  west  standing  by  itself, 
entirely  composed  of  shells.  Hie  whole  of  this  plain  bears 
evidence  of  being  formerly  submerged  by  a  deluge. 

**  After  traversing  alternate  sandy  plains,  barren  moun- 
tains, and  fertile  valleys,  we  at  length  came  within  sight  of 
the  Harutusch.  The  view  before  us  was  dreary  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  range  upon  range  of  dreary  naountains  succeed  each 
other,  and  form  the  only  prosi>ect.  Upon  entering  this 
friehtful  region^  we  passed  sometimes  through  narrow  rocky 
delles,  which,  occasionally  opening,  disclosed  to  our  desiring 
eyes  a  small  valley  covered  with  herbage.  Sometimes  the 
road  was  comjsoscd  of  loose  stones ;  sometimes  we  scaled 
almost  perpendicular  ropks.  To  describe  the  joy  of  emerg- 
ing from  this  dreary  solitude  is  utterly  impossible.  Our  ar- 
rind  at  Temiss^  in  Fezzan  was  hailed  by  the  inhabitimts  with 
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tttiimltuoti9  joy ;'  their  enquiries  respecting  our  health  were 
reuerated  to  a  painful  and  troubleiome  degree  ;  but  as  this 
is  a  mark  of  good-breeding  in  Fezxan,  we  were  obliged  to 
be  contest  to  answer  the  innumerable  queries  that  were  put 
to  us.  The  women  also  came  out  to  meet  \is ;  and  the  pil- 
grims with  their  drum  and  green  flag  having  arran^d  them* 
selves,  and  the  merchants  having  taken  their  station  at  tlie 
head. of  the  caravan ,  we  approached  the  walls  fn  grand  pro- 
cession ;  the  Arabians  making  their  horses  prance  and  cur- 
vet, and  then  we  discharged  our  6re  arms.  At  this  place 
we  exchanged  our  tobacco,  butter,  femide  ornaments,  coarse 
woollen  stufis,  for  sheep,  fowls,  and  dates. 

^*  Upon  quitting  Temissa^  our  stated  journies  were  eaqr 
and  short,  and  our  arrival  at  Zuila  was  an  event  of  import- 
ance in  our  journey.  Zuila  is  the  place  of  residence  of  many 
of  the  relations  of  the  sultan,  and  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
the  sker€efs  (descendants  of  the  prophet)  who  live  in  this 
place,  the  merchants,  their  pages,  and  slaves  drest  them- 
sdves  in  their  best  apparel,  and  the  shiek  ordered  his  greetk 
^g  to  be  borne  before  him.  We  had  scarcely  arranged  our- 
selves in  procession,  when  twenty  horsemen  advanced  from 
the  town  mounted  on  white  horses  with  a  green  flag  carried 
in  their  centre.  It  was  the  principal  man  of  the  town,  ac- 
companied by  numbers  of  men  and  boys  on  foot^  who  came 
to  welcome  us. 

"  Here  our  trafiic  was  great.  The  environs  of  this  little 
city  are  fertile,  and  better  cultivated,  than  any  country  we 
had  passed  through.  Groves  of  date  trees  formed  an  agree- 
able shelter,  and  I  amused  myself  with  strolling  in  its  vici- 
nity, where  I  explored  several  ruinous  buildings,  the  remains 
of  the  former  magnificence  of  Zuila.  The  inhabitants  were 
extremely  hospitable,  and  almost  with  regret  I  saw  the  cara- 
van preparing  for  our.  departure.  At  Hamora^I-was  per- 
suaded to  eat  some  dried  locusts,  and  having  once  sub- 
dued the  prejudice  one  always  feels  upon  tasting  any  thing 
which  .appears  extraordinary^  Lin  time  relished  them;  their 
flavour  IS  more  delicious  than  that  of  a  red  herring.  And 
now  Tourzouk  appeared  in  view,  the  close  of  many<  a  weary 
pilgrim's  journey.  At  Tourzouk,  the  sultan  resides^  and  in 
compliment  to  the  pilgrims  who  had  been  to  Mecca,,  he  al- 
ways meets  the  caravan.  He  posted  himself  on  a  rising 
ground,  attended  by  a  numerous  court,  and  a  multitude  of 
his  subjecU.  Our  caravan  halted,  and  the  most  respectable 
of  the  cawpsLXiy  w^e  permitted  to  approach  to  pay  their 
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|)crsona}  respects,  among  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
admitted.  He  was  seated  in  an  old-fashioned  arm  chair  co- 
vered with  red  and  green-striped  cloth  :  he  was  clad  in  a 
Tripolitan  vest,  and  over  it  he  wore  a  shirt  embroidered 
with  fiilver^  his  guards  formed  a  semi-circle,  which  we  en* 
tered,  and  taking  off  our  slippers^  we  approached  to  kiss  the 
imperial  hand ;  we  then  withdrew  behind  his  chair,  ranged 
two  and  two  on  each'  side.  The  sheik  then  entered  with  his 
8abrc  drawn  and  kettle  drum,  and  his  flag  of  Mecca  borne  be- 
fore him,  followed  by  the  pilgrims  chaunting  praises  to  God 
for  having  brought  them  safe  so  far  upon  thefr  journey. 

*'  Here  the  caravan  rested  for  some  days,  and  during  that 
time,  I  collected  the  following  information  respecting  the 
kingdom  of  Fezzah :  The  climate  of  Fezzan  is  at  all  times 
disagreeable;  in  the  summer  the  heat  is  intolerable ;  and  la 
the  winter  the  cold  north  winds  are  equally  insupportable, 
without  the  assistance  of  that  best  of  servants  but  worst  of 
masters,  fire.  It  seldom  or  ever  rains  in  this  country,  al- 
though there  are  occasionally  thunder  storms,  and  some- 
times lightning  without  thunder.'  Tempests  of  contending 
winds  oAeh  arise,  and  whirl  up  the  sand  and  dust  in  such 
vast  quantities,  ^at  the  atmosphere  is  so  deeply  laden  with 
it,  that  it  assumes  a  yellowish  tinge.  No  river,  scarcely  a 
rivulet,  waters  this^sandy  soil,  <which  is  deep,  and  lays  upon 
calcareous  rock  or  earth,  ^aud  sometimes  upon  a  stratum  of 
argillaceous  substance.  tSenna  of  the  finest  kind,  excellent 
dates,  the  white  thorn,  pompions,  calabash,  carrots,  apricots, 
pot  herbs,  and  many  vegetables,  are  tolerably  abundant. 
They  have  also  a  tree  called  the  talk,  which  Tesembles  the 
oliye  tree,  and  which  furnishes  the  rude  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry used  by  this  people.  The  animals  of  Fezzan  are 
neither  numerous  or  various ;  the  camel  is  extremely  deaf ; 
horned  cattle  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  most  fertile  dts* 
tricts ;  they  aVe  employed  in  drawing  water  from  the  wells  ; 
sheep  are  bred  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but^in  "^ 
small  quantities.  The  only  domestic  animal  is  the  goat. 
These  animals  are  all  fed  upon  dates,  or  date  kernels.  The 
wild  animals  of  the  country  are  the  ostrich;  antelopes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  The  chase  of  this  animal,  like  that  of  the 
chamoiSi  is  dangerous.  When  pursued  by  the  hunter,  it 
plunges  from- the  precipice,  and  lighting  on  its  hams  with- 
out injury,  it  remains  safely  in  the  vale  till  the  evening.  A 
82>ecies  of  delicate  deer,  which,  excepting  the  head  which  is 
.of  a  reddish  brown,  and  a  pale  streak  of  the  same  coloiif 
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which  extends  from  the  haunch  to  die  hdoT,  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful white.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  it  steals  softly  and 
timidly  to  the  corn  fields,  where  it  is  often  taken  in  traps. 

The  Fezzanese  carry  on  a  large  trade  with  Cairo,  Bengari^ 
Tripoli,  Soudan^  and  many  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa. 
From  Uie  latter  places  they  receive  slaves  of  both  sexes, 
sibette^  tyger  skins,  and  gold.  Fezsan  is  governed  by  a  sul- 
tan dependent  on  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli ;  his  palace  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  fortress  or  castle,  where  he  lives 
retired,  with  no  other  company  than  that  of  his  slaves.  His 
harem  joins  his  palace.  He  keeps  up  a  considerable  degree 
of  state,  and  the  annunciation  of  a  visitor  either  on  matters 
of  business  or  mere  visits  of  formality,  is  accompanied  by  a 
kettle  drum^  and  the  line  of  slaves  through  which  the  visitor 
passes,  incessantly  exclaim,  '^  May  God  prolone  the  life  of 
the  sultan."  His  dress  1  have  already  described,  except  his 
turban,  which  from  the  fore  to  the  hinder  part,  extends  a 
lull  yard,  and  is  not  less  than  two- thirds  qf  a  yard  in 
breadth. 

<<  The  chief  minister  is  called-  kaledyma ;  the  second, 
keijumma ;  they  must  both  be  free-bom  men.  Justice  is  ad* 
ministered  by  a  cadi :  this  oflice  is  hereditary  in  one  family, 
hut  the  sultoa  chooses  from  that  family  who  can  best  read  and 
inrUe*  The  cadi  is  at  the  same  time  chief  of  the  clergy,  so 
that  his.  office  is  important  and  powerful.  The  religion  is 
Mahometan. .  Tlie  people  are  of'  an^  ordinary  stature,  their 
colour  deep  brown,  their  hair  black  and  short,  their  features 
rather  regular,  the  nose  being  less  flat  than  that  of  the 
negro.^  Tliey  evince  a  total  want  of  energy  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  are  much  addicted  to  drunkenness.  The  in- 
toxicating beverage  is  called  lugibi,  and  it  consists  of  the 
fre^h  juice  of  the  date  tree,  or  a  drink  prepared  from  the 
dates  themselves,  called  busa.  The  Fezzaneer  is  however 
generous  and  hospitable,  and  if  twenty  people  should  visit 
him,  they  roust  all  partake  of  his  scanty  meal  itftfar  as  it  will 

**  The  houses  of  Fezzan  are  miserably  built ;  thij^  n^re 
erected  of  bricks  made  of  calcareous  earth  mixed  with  clay, 
and  dried  in  the  sun ;  no  tools  are  used  in  their  erection, 
save  the  hands  of  the  labourers ;  the  houses  have  no  win- 
don-s.  The  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  date  and  fruits,  and  a. 
faranaceous  pap  with  a  little  rancid  oil  or  butter.  To  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  a  man,  they  say,  « that  he  eats 
bread  and  meat  tvery  day* 
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**  Tbu8  muchi  nay  dear  Sir»  for  Fesean;  and  nowmthoiit' 
Ihe  least  fiear  tbat  I  shall  weary  you  by  dwellisg  on  so  inte- 
resting a  subject,  I  shall  give  you  a  description  of  the  Icings 
dom  of  Bornou,  which  was  related  to  me  by  a  friend  who 
had  visited  this  litUe-Jcnown  part  of  Afriea^  with  the  caravan 
which  goes  annually  from  Fezzan  to  Bornou.^ 

<'  I  ^ink,  Edward/'  said  Dr.  Walker, ''  we  wfll  defer  Oie 
conclusion  of  this  interesting  dociunent  to  a  future  opporto* 
nity;  you  must,  I  am  sure»  be  weary ;  and  as  tt  is  impossible 
for  us  to  begin  our  journey  to  Suez  to-morrow,  there  is  n» 
necessity  foi:  our  finishing  it  to  day.*' 


SECTION  II. 

JOUEHST  IN  NORTH  ATAICA. 

BiUBAUAST  was  no  sooner  over  on  the  following  mom* 
ing,  than  JSdward  ei^riy  resumed  the  manuscript,  the  pe* 
rusal  of  which  his  audience  as  eagerly  expected. 

^  The  distance  between Mourzook  and  Bomou  (the  capi- 
Md)  is  upwards  of  lOOO  miles.  Temissa,  the  last  town-  in 
Fezzan,  w  sevien  days*  ioumey  from  Mourzook ;  and  in  three 
days  more,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  first  Bomou  village. 
An  assemblage  of  miserable  huts,  inhabited  by  blacks  equally 
miserable,  sMltered  them  fof  the  night :  these  people  are 
gross  idolaters. 

*^  The  route  now  lay  across  a  hiUy  uninhabited  defiecty 
where  a  few  bushes  mark  ^e  sight  of  wells  in  these  inhoa* 

S'iable  regions;  and  where  the  terrific  words,  *' drink  and 
part,''  warn  the  traveller  not  to  make  any  stay  at  the  spot. 
The  fourth  day  conveys  the  weary  traveller  to  a  Maho* 
metan  village,  where  he  is  cheered  b^  the  sight  of  date  trees 
and  Indian  com.  A  vast  chain  of  hills  now  present  them- 
selves, inhabited  by  Mussulmen  and  idolators,  whose  atten- 
f  tion  is  wholly  directed  to  die  breed  of  camels,  asses,  and  a 
small  kind,  of  horse*  which  is  particularly  useful.  In  all 
countries,  the  animals  wlndi  nature  has  provided  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  traveller  and  his  merchandize,  are  suited  to 
the  soil,  and  the  face  of  the  country  he  has  to  traverse.  The 
prevailing  feature  in  the  soil  of  Africa,  north  of  the  Niger, 
18  sand,  blended  with  a  vegetable  mould,  yet  the  ground  is 
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HI  -gen^TBl  remarkably  nod  Knddrjr;  and  although  l^e  sur- 
face of  the  land  is  occasionally  broken  into  irregular  foraif, 
and  sometimes  springs  into  huge  and  precipitous  rocks  and 
mountains ;  yet,  generally  speaking,  the  surface  of  the  north 
of  Africa  is  level.     To  such  a  country,  the  camel,  which  has 
been  emphatically  cijled  ^*  the  ship  of  the  desert/*  is  pecu- 
liarly suited;  for  his  broad  and  tender  foot,  which  sUdes  on 
a  wet  surface,  and  is  injured  by  the  resistance  of  stones,  is 
observed  to  tread*  with  security  and  ease,  on  the  dry  yield- 
ing sand.     The  country  which  lies  south-west  of  the  Niger^ 
is  remarkably  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  the  flats  are  par-  ' 
ticularly  wet  and  muddy.     In  this  part  of  Africa,  no  camels 
are  to  be  found :  so  kindly  provident  ji  nature !     The  food 
of  the  camel  is  such  only  as  their  nightly  pasture  affords,  and 
is  oftentimes  confined  to  the  thorny  shrubs  of  the  desert ; 
indeed  he  will  traverse  a  large  tract  of  land,  without  eating 
or  drinking ;  ;/ind  the  largest  breed  will  carry  a  weight  of  n 
lOOO  pounds.     He  has  a  reservoir  iii  hts  stomach,  which  h^ 
filte  with  water ;  and,  in  cases  of  extreme  distress  for  that 
necessary  element,  he  is  sometimes  killed,  in  order  to  supply 
his  fain tmg  master  with  a  draught  from  this  provident  store. 
His  sense  of  smelling  is  so  acute,  that  he  snuffs  the  distant 
water,  long  ere  he  reaches  it. 

**  An  easy  conveyance  for  t^  women  and  children  upon 
these  long  journtes,  is  provided  in  the  following  manner. 
Six  or  eight  camels  are  yoked  together  in  a  row,  and  a  num- 
ber of  tent  poles  are  placed  in  parallel  lines  upon  their 
backs;  these  are  covered  with  carpets,  and  bags  of  corn  are 
superadded,  to  bring  the  floor  to  a  level,  as  well  as  to  soften 
die  harshness  of  the  camel's  movements;  other  carpets  are 
then  spread,  and  the  traveller  sits  or  lies  down  with  as  much 
ease,  as  if  he  rested  on  a  couch.  On  this  floor,  my  friend, 
iwho  was  attacked  with  fever,  journeyed  for  some  days  -with 
tolerable  comfort,  at  least  as  far  as  position  went :  the^'heat 
was  however  so  intense,  that  he  nearly  sunk  under  the  fatigue 
and  hardships  of  this  ^perilous  undertaking.  Wet  cloths 
were  repeatedly  applied  to  his  parched  lips,  to  allay,  for  th^ 
purpose  of  respiration^  the  violence  of  the  burning  air,  and 
the  fever  which  consumed  him.  They  often  halted  in  the 
day^  and  pursued  their  journey  amidst  Uie  dews  and  compa- 
rative darkness  of  the  night. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  route  of  the  caravan  :  two  days  were 
occupied  m  traversing  these  mountains,  and  twice  that  time  is 
allowed  6)1  r^resbment  and  repose,  upon  entering  a  fertile  and 
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beaniiful  country,  inhabited  by  berdsroeit.  These  deserts  have 
been  poetically  termed  *<  the  ocean  of  Africa^^  from  the  facility 
with  which  they  allow  a  dangerous,  but  still  piaotieable  inter- 
coarse,  between  nations  thousands  of  miles  apart.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  fertilie  valley,  which  "  blossoms  like  the  rose  in  the 
midst  of  barren  rocks  and  sands;''  live  in  tents,  which  are  com- 
posed of  hides.  Having  traversed  this  inviting  spot,  which  occu- 
pies four  days,,  the  vast  and  burning  deserts  of  Bilma  present 
themselves.  In  this  dreary  solitude,  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
wanders  over  the  interminable  waste  with  awful  terror,  where 
the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  scene  are  only  interrupted  by  tiie 
bowling  blast,  which,  sweeping  over  the  moveable  surface  of  the 
earth,  forms,  without  ceasing,  new  hills  and  mounds  of  sand,  de- 
stroying every  land-mark  which  could  direct  the  traveller  to  tfa^ 
long  expected  goal. 

"  Dead  birds,  brought  from  hapi>ier  regions  by  the  powerful 
whirlwind,  greet  his  eye,  and  mutely  intimate  to  his  affrighted 
imagination,  the  fate  that  may  possibly  await  him  alio,  who  now 
gazes  in  silence  on  their  lifeless  limbs.  In  this  solitude,  when 
the  Arabs  pitch  their  tents  (or  the  night,  they  kindle  fires  all 
round  their  encampment,  as  a  defence  against  the  nightly  preda- 
tory inroads  of  beasts  of  prey.  The  fieree  hyena,  and  the  fa- 
mished wolf,  are  equally  to  be  dreaded ;.  but  who  can  paint  the 
horror  that  thrills  through  every  breast,  when  the  first  faint  mut- 
mnring»  of  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  steal  upon  the  ear  of  the 
affrighted  traveller.  Every  animal  too  attached  to  the  caravan, 
shakes  with  fear  as  the  sound  increases ;  till,  with  his  vMce  of 
thunder,  and  lightning  eye,  he  o'erieaps  the  fence,  oft-times 
rushing  through  the  flames,  he  seizes  his  devoted  victim,  and  in 
triumph  bears  it  to  his  den. 

'<  Eleven  days  are  occupied  in  traversing  this  dreary  solitude^ 
when  the  appearance  of  an  ostrich,  outstripping  the  wmd,  or  the 
fearful  and  rapid  bounding  of  the  antelope,  announce  the  ap- 
proach to  more  hospitable  elimes.  The  fertile  plains  which  sur- 
round the  town  Domboo,  first  present  themselves;  and  in  foor 
or  five  days  more,  the  caravan  pitched  its  tents  near  the  city  of 
Kanem,  the  capital  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  province.  Innv* 
merable  horses,  and  a  multitude  pf  cattle,  enliven  the  scene.  Oh ! 
who  can  paint  the  pleasure,  the  ecstacy,  of  the  weary  traveller, 
upon  again  seeing  the  habitation  of  man,  after  wandering  amidst 
the  solitary  repose  of  the  desert.  For  him,  every  shrub  blooms 
with  fresh  beaut}';  every  flower  emits  a  sweeter  perfume :  beau- 
ties, which  his  heedless  eye  had  passed  unnoticed,  now  burst  ^ 
upon  his  view,  and  he  wonders  with  astonishment  at  the  lovely 
proipect  before  him,  as  if  for  the  first  time  he  had  seen  a  plant  dr 
shrub ;  bis  heart  dilates,  and  springs  from  nature's  works  to  na» 
tare's  God :  well  might  the  poet  say : 

**  But  wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gase, 
Man  marks  not  Thee^  marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 
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That  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  which  o*erspreads  the  spring ; 
FliAgs  from  the  son  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurts  the  tempest  forth ; 
And,  as  on  earth,  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  Of  life.'' 

*'  Ten  days  more  conclude  the  fatigues  and  labours  of  the 
caravan.  Bomoo  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Bernou,  or  Ber-noa ; 
a  word  signifying  the  land  of  Noah;  for  the  Arabs  conceive,  that 
u]K>n  the  first  retiring  of  the  delnge,  its  mountains  received  the 
ark*. 

*^  The  heat  of  Bornon  is  of  course  excessive,  for  it  lies  be- 
tween the  1 0th  and  26th  parallels  of  latitude.  The  year  has 
only  two  seasons,  the  one  begins  in  April,"and  is  ushered  in  by 
violent  and  burning  winds,  blowing  from  the  south-^ast  and 
south,  and  generally  accompanied  by  a  delnge  of  sultry  rain,  and 
snch  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  destroy  multitudes  of 
cattle,  and  oftentimes  many  of  the  inhabitants.  This  stormy 
weather  lasts  about  nine  days ;  and  although  the  heat  is  still  in- 
tense, and  the  rains  frequent,  yet  the  labours  of  the  husbandman 
are  not  totally  suspended.  In  October,  the  second  season  com- 
mences ;  the  ardent  heat  subsides :  the  air  becomes  soft  and 
mild;  the  weather  continues  perfectly  sefene;  the  fading  plants 
raise  their  drooping  heads;  and  the  vegetable  and  animal  world 
alike  hail  the  return  of  this  genial  season. 

**•  The  only  clothing  in  these  sultry  cJimeS,  is  a  girdle  rouna 
the  waist,  and  a  shirt  of  blue  cotton,  which  is  manufactured  in 
the  (^nntry  The  superior  classes  wear  a  turban,  and  nose 
jewels'. 

"  The  vegetable  productions  of  Bornou,  nre  as  follow :  Indian 
com,  horse  beans,  kidney  beans,  cotton,  hemp,  indigo,  grapes, 
apricots,  pomegranites,  lemons,  and  two  species  of  melons: 
<lates  and  figs  are  not  scarce ;  and  oranges  and  olives  are  not  to 
be  fonnd  within  the  precincts  of  its  dominion.  It  has  also  some 
fruits  and  plants  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.  Their  pastures 
are  weU  stocked  with  flocks  -and  herds,  horses,  buffaloes,  and 
camels :  the  flesh  of  tlie  latter  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
They  have  also  a  variety  of  fowls ;  but  not  the  guinea  fowL 
Their  bees  are  extremely  numerous;  they  possess  a  variety  of 
game  ;  and  amidst  its  mountains,  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  civet 
cat,  the  wolf,  tlie  fox,  the  wild  dog,  and  the  elephant,  find  a 
peaceful  and  oAmolested  retreat.    The  hippopotamus  haunts*  th^ 


•  A  learned  friend  of  the  author,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vation upon  this  subject:  **  This  is  probably  a  most  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  place  itself;  for  earlier  than  the  propagation  of 
Maljommcdanfsm,  Ireland  and  Britain  lay  claim  to  the  same 
bonoor.  and  almost  every  country  of  antiquity.'' 
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^  riTer  that  rans  from  the  Neel  Shem  (the  Nile  of  Egypt),  to  the 
desert  of  Bilma ;  and  the  cftmelop«rdalis  U  found  within  its  ter- 
ritory. Bornou  is  much  infested  by  snakes,  scorpions,  centi- 
pedes, toads,  and  other  disgusting  reptiles. 
'  **  The  baildings  throughout  this  remote  and  extensive  king- 
dom^ are  all  alike.  They  consist  of  four  walii,  inclosing  a 
square ;  within  this  square,  and  exactly  parallel  to  the  walls, 
four  other  walls  are  also  built;  the  ground  between  them  is  co- 
vered over  with  a  roof,  and  divided  into  apartments.  The  walls 
are  generally  built  of  a  composition  of  earth  and  sand,  and  are 
often  washed  ()own  by  heav  jr  rains^  Sometimes  rude  bricks  and 
stones  are  employed,  but  not  often.  The  roofs  are  composed  of 
branches  of  trees,  which  are  covered  with  layers  of  earth,  and 
the  whole  building  is  white-washed  with  a  species  of  chalk. 

''  My  friend  having  been  introduced  to  a  person  of  superior 
rank,  h^  found  him  seated  on  leathern  cushions,  which  were 
stuffed  with  wool :  on  the  floor  was  a  Persian  carpet ;  and  at 
night,  a  kind  of  oandlestick  was  brought  in ;  for>  uuUke  the 
poorer  sort,  who  use  vegetable  oil  for  their  lamps,  the  wealthy 
'  part  of  the  community  use  candles,  made  from  w^x,  and  the  fat 
of  sheep,  mixed. 

'^  There  are  regular  markets  in  the  town,  for  various  commo- 
dities.^ Bat  perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  relating  to 
Bornou,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  its  king.  When 
the  monarch  dies,  three  persons  are  appointed,  of  tried  integrity, 
wisdom,  and  honour,  to  choose,  among  the  sons  o''  the  deceased 
king,  without  any  regard  to  priority  of  birth,  their  future  sove- 
reign. Like  the  jurymen  of  England,  no  one  is  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  apartmoiit  where  they  are  convened  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  the  sons  of  the  late  monarch.  The  people  strenu- 
ously guard  the  entrance,  until  the  important  question  is 
.decided^  The  princes,  in  the  mean  while,  are  confined  in  .sepa- 
rate apartments.  At  length,  in  solemn  procession,  the  three 
judges  approach  the  chamber  of  the  king  eleet;  and  conducting 
him  in  silence  to  the  chamber  where  his  deceased  parent  and  lord 
still  lies  unburied,  (for  it  cannot,  by  the  custom  of  the  country, 
be  intened  till  this  election  is  made),  the  elders  point  out  to  him 
the  several  virtues,  and  several  defects,  which  marked  the  ge- 
yernment  of  the  late  king.  Having  forcibly  pointed  out  the 
several  measures  which  tended  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom*  the  following  remarkable  words  close  the 
ceremony : — '  You  see  before  you  the  end  of  your  mortal  car- 
reer; the  eternal,  which  succeeds  to  it,  will  be  miserable  or 
happy,  in  proportion  as  your  reign  sliall  have  proved  a  curse  or 
a  blessing  to  your  people.'  It  often  happens,  that  the  rejected 
princes  of  the  empire  conspire' against  their  brother;  and,  sad  to 
relate,  his  throne  can  hardly  be  called  secure,  while  a  single  bro- 
ther remains. 

''  My  friend  was  astonished  at  the  splendour  of  the  king*« 
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ittttd,  wbich  consislsd  of  500  horses  of  the  finest  breed ;  und  Hhi 
harem  contained  500  ladies.  The  poor  inhabitants  of  BomeA 
are  passionately  fond  of  drafts,  and  oftentimes  they  stske  fhelt 
whole  property  upon  the  issue  of  one  siiif^le  game ;  white  tlit 
gieat  amnse  themselves  with  no  less  ardour  with  ehe^s,  in  Whinh 
they  are  eminently  skilled.  Salt,  gold-dast,  slaves,  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  horses,  ostrioh  feathers,  snd  eit^t^ 
form  their  principal  exports.  I'he  process  of  procuring^  cif  et,  is 
cmol,  but  yet  curious.  The  wild  eats  are  caught  stlive  in  traps-, 
and  placed  in  a  cage,  where  they  are  greatly  irritated,  by  every  kind 
of  provocation,  till  a  profuse  persfMration.  exudes  from  evety 
pore.  This  perspiration  is  then  scraped  off,  aud  preserved  in  a 
bladder,  and  constitutes  the  much  valued  perfume.  After  k 
short  interval,  the  operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  till 
at  length  the  exhausted  animal  can  yield  no  more ;  but,  sinking 
under  the  torture  of  its  irritated  nerves,  it  dies/' 

'^  I  declare,'^  said  Edward,  putting  down  the  manuscript,  **  I 
could  not  have  ocmceived  man  could  refine  so  upon  cruelty.^' 

"  Go  on,''  replied  the  Doctor,  "  man  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  0 
cruel  animal." 

*'  The  quantity  obtained  fit>ni  one  cat,  is  about  half  an 
ounce. 

*'  Such,  my  dear  Sir,  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  infor-* 
mation  I  acquired  from  my  frielid,  at  different  limes,  as  we  Joitr* 
nied  together  from  Mounsook  to  Tripoly*  " 

*"•  On  his  return  to  Mourssook,  on  crossing  the  desert  of  Bilma, 
my  friend  was  witness  to  the  effects  of  the  burning  wind  of  the 
desert,  called  by  the  Africans,  Simoom.  It  began  aboat  one 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  lasted  till  sunset,  when  it  generally  mo^ 
derates.  The  Arabs  had  predicted  its  approach,  from  a  red 
meteor,  which  extended  a  considerable  way  over  tlie  horizon  ; 
and  from  the  strong  smell  of  bitumen,  which  always  precede  this 
fatal  wind.  When  the  wind  first  begins  to  become  sensible,  the 
cry  of'*  throw  yourselves  on  the  ground,"  is  heard  on  every  side, 
and  every  one  closes  his  mouth,  and  applies  a  handkerchief  to 
his  face,  to  prevent  the  fine  particles  from  pervading  his  ears, 
month,  and  nostrils.  Many  persons  are  so  strongly  affected  by 
the  Simoom,  as  to  lose  all  appearance  of  life,  and  are  with  diifi- 
cnlty  restored  to  respiration.  7 

.  ^  Tlie  heat,  while  this  wind  lasted,  was  so.  intense,  that  my  ^ 
friend  compared  it  to  that  of  an  oven.  .Besides  which,  the  air 
becomes  so  impregnated  with  sand,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
see  three  yaras  before  yon  ;  anfl  if  the  unhappy  travelier  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  eseape  absolute  death,  he  is  sometimes  afflicted 
With  an  asthma  for  life.  Hut,  alas!  it  often  happens,  that  the 
IBOving  desert,  agitated  like  the  foaming  billows  of  the  ocean,  by 
Ibis  powerfiil^wind,  buries  whole  caravans  beneath  it*.    Tto 

*  In  the  yeair  1805,  several  thousand  persons  and  animals  wer^, 
totally  destroyed,  between  Fez  and  Mecca,  by  owe  of  these  winds. 
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ripotfl  of  Terdare  and  cnltivated  land,  which  are  ocoasipnally 
found  in  these  dreary  deserts,  are  called  by  the  people  of  Africa, 
*'  The  islands  of  the  sandy  sea,  or  of  verdure/'  There  is  one  so 
particularly  beautiful  in  the  small  desert  of  Angad,  in  the  Alge^ 
rine  territories,  that  the  Moors  term  it  *'  the  flowery  island,*'  and 
their  poets  have  celebrated  its  fertility  under  the  name  of  the 
"  lieantiful  g^erden  of  roses." 

^  I  must  not  however  forget,  that  as  yet  you  know  nothing  of 
the  country  between  Mourzook  and  Tripoly.  Early  in  the 
jDoming,  we  slarted  from  the  former  place ;  and  after  two  da^s 
jonrney,  we  aitived  at  Goddoua,  a  small  village,  whi)ch  supplied 
ns  with  fresh  water,  and  where  we  were  regaled  with  a  variety 
of  Tegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  apricots, 
Ibc.  a  loaded  camel  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour,  and  a  day's  journey  is  generally  that  of  seven 
Iraurg.  Joyfully  we  pursued  oar  journey ;  and  after  two  days 
more,  we  came  to  Sebbah  ^  there  we  stayed  two  days,  to  rest 
onr  weary  beasts,  daring  which  time  I  amused  myself  with  in- 
specting the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  formerly  was  a  fortress  to  a 
populous  city.  A  few  small  villages,  seated  in  the  most  luxu- 
riant scenery,  now  occupies  its  site. 

*<  2egl)en  next  afforded  us  a  shelter :  fortunately  we  had  filled 
our  goat  skins  with  water  at  Sebbah,  for  the  wells,  here  are 
brackish.  We  now  entered  the  desert  of  Sandah,  which  is  enli- 
Tened  by  the  talk,  the  only  vegetable  we  saw  till  we  arrived  /at 
Kaun,  which  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  this  dreary  region. 
Quitting  this  miserable  village,  we  again  resumed  our  joacnej^ 
and  arriving  at  )Vadan,  we  rested  some  days :  and  having  pro~ 
CMised  fredi  water,  and  a  supply  of  vegetables,  sufllcient  to  last  us 
eight  days,  (tlie  distance  between  Wadan  and  Mesnrata)  we 
arrived  at  the  latter  place  in  safety,  but  not  without  alarms  x 
here  I  hired  a  boat  to  convey  me  to  IVtpoli. 


SECTION  III. 

ALQBRINB   SLAVBRY. 

^  Sofkr  I  \k9,ye  had  nothing  to  relate  but  what  would 
amuse ;  the  remainder  of  n^y  peregrinations  are  more  che- 
quered. Impatient  for  a  return  to  my  native  land,  my  friend 
and  I  ventured  to  embark  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel,  which 
Aad  lately  arrived,  at  Tripoli,  on  some  mercantile  concemty 
and  which  intended  stopping  at  Bona,  for  the  ransom  of  some 
Christian  slaves.  The  joy  of  these  poor  creatures,  upon 
their  liberation,  exceeds  all  description.    We  sailed  with  a 
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fair  wind,  passed  the  fertile  island  of  Sicily,  and  already  in 
the  distance  tiaUered  ourselves,  that  the  shores  of  Sardinia, 
dawned  upon  ns ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  wind  dropped,  a. 
dead  calm  followed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor 
for  some  time,  in  one  of  the  most  perilous  passages  of  the 
Mediterranean.  We  hailed  the  returning  breeze  with  de* 
light ;  bat,  we  may  say  with  Lady  Randolph, 

*'  *  Had  some  good  angel  op*d  to  us  the  book  of  faf  e. 
Of  Proi^iilence,  and  let  us  read  our  life ;  we  should 
Have  woo'd  the  sluggish  wind,  and  shnink  with  terror 
At  the  first  slight  motion  of  our  idle  sails/ 

"  Tlie  same  breeze  which  inspired  us  with  jp/Ail  hope 
soon  plunged  us  into  the  lowest  pit  of  misery.    Distant  sails 
appeared  in  view.     The  captain  of  our  little  veisel  with 
straining  eye  gazed  eaeerly  upon  what  was,  in  this  sea,  a 
portentous  omen.     Still,  however,  he  commanded  his  feel- 
ings, and  aasuring  us  that  he  really  believed  they  were  either 
Neapolitan  or  Spanish  vessels,  he  persuaded  us  to  retire  to 
the  cabins.     In  silence  we  obeyed  ;  but  the  varying  coun- 
tenance of  the  newly-liberated  Christians,  expressed  such 
agonizing  feelings,   that  we  were  but  too  well  convinced 
our  master's  assurances  were  ill  founded.     A  sudden  noise 
caused  by  peculiar  movements  on  the  deck,  startled  us  all. 
The  conyulsive  calm  which  now  forced  itself  upon  the  pale 
visages  of  our  late  captives^  which  was  succeeded  by  an 
immoderate  flow  of  tears,  explained  the  cause  of  this  dis* 
turbance.     At  length  overpowered  by  the  bitter  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  and  the  prospect  of  ill  in  the  future,  they 
•frantically  rushed  on  deck,  and  upon  •the  sight  of  the  AI- 
gerine  colours,  which  the  morning  sun  now  disclosed  to  our 
aching  eyes,  one  of  them  flung  himself  overboard,  and  in 
spite  of  every  effort  made  to  save  him,  neyer  rose  again.     A 
short  but  severe  engagement  now  ensued ;  but  what  could  our 
little  vessel  do  against  a  host  of  fo^s ;  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
numbers  of  the  Moors  sprang  on  board,  exclaiming,  at  the  same 
time,  nopaura^  nopaura^  (don't  be  afraid)  while  the  ferocity 
of  their  exulting  countenances,  and  their  shouts  of  conquest, 
struck  terror  to  every  heart.     Words  are  unequal  to  paint 
such  a  scene  ;  but  the  apprehension,  terror,  and  dismay, 
which  fiiied  every  breast,  cannot  better  be  imagined,  than  by 
mentioning  that  those  who  had  tasted  slavery  made  repeated 
attempts  to  destroy  themselves.     We  were  divided  into  tiro 
pitieSf  the  one  put  on  board  two  several  vessels.    One  of 
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the  liberated  captives,  an  Italian,  aher  convulsively  grasping 
m  J  hand,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  me ;  and  when  I  re- 
gretted that  we  should  be  divided,  he  started,  «<  Lament  It 
not,*  said  he,  with  a  ghastly  smile, '  I  will  be  free  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.'  I  asked  him  what  he  meant ;  to  which  he 
replied,  *  To  feign  content,  to  play  the  slave,  to  fawn' — here 
l^e  paused ;  and  i^ain  resuming  his  speech,  *  to  fawn  upon 
my  foes,  till  at  one  frightful  blow  I  crush  them  all !'  The 
cool  and  composed  manner  whicli  followed  this  short  but 
emphatic  adieu,  astonished  me ;  he  continued  to  gaze  upon 
me  when  conveyed  to  the  other  boat,  till  compelled  to  quit 
the  deck,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  We  too  were  hurried 
down  below  into  the  wretched  hold,  where  our  bed  consisted 
•f  blocks,  cables,  and  other  ships  tackling,  upon  which  we 
stretched  our  weary  limbs,  and  rested  our  beating  heads. 
Oh  slavery  tlVou  art  indeed  a  bitter  draught,  'i  hose  who 
have  felt  can  alone  imagine  the  horrors  of  such  a  situation  ; 
the  frantic  gestures,  the  *  twice-told  tale*  of  woe  of  those  who 
had  breathed  the  breath  lof  liberty  for  a  few  short  days  only, 
greatly  increased  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  had  as  yet 
to  learn  the  misery  of  Algerine  slavery,  and  deprived  them  of 
those  last  delusive  hopes,  which  are  the  wretch's  stay  in  the 
hours  of  bitterness  and  affliction.  At  iength  tired  nature 
sunk  beneath  the  violence  of  its  feelings;  a  gloomy  si- 
lence succeeded  their  bitter  lamentations,  and  a  few  of  my 
companions  sunk  into  the  balmy  arms  of  sleep,  and  thus  en- 
joyed a  short  oblivion  of  their  woes. 

"  On  the  following  day  we  were  overtaken  by  a  squall,  and 
the  pirate  fleet  divided.  The  nautical  ignorance  displayed 
by  'the  Algerines  astonished  us  ;  they  now  claimed  our  assist- 
ance, and  gladly  became  obedient  to  their  slaves.  The 
weather  clearing,  they  restored  us  to  our  hold,  but  allowed 
us  occasionally  to  come  on  deck,  where  our  supper  was 
sometimes  served.  This  consisted  of  black  looking  paste 
placed  in  an  immense  pan,  out  of  which  we  all  partook.  One 
liight  1  was  permitted  as  a  favour  to  enjoy  the  evening 
breeze,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  deck  even  till  jnidnight. 
The  scene  before  me  was  calm  and  placid ;  the  deep  silence 
which  reigned  around,  was  only  interrupted  by  the  soft 
sighing  of  the  gentle  breeze,  and  the  occasional  voice  of  the 
steersman :  I  yielded  to  the  softness  which  imperceptibly 
stole  across  me,  I  wept ;  and  my  heart  relieved  bv  this  melt^ 
ing  of  human  nature,  enjoyed  a  few  short  and  delusive  mo* 
tqerstM  of  hairiness.    Our  lleet  had  been,  dispersed  by  the 
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late  gale,  and  some  of  the.  vessels  were  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  a  sudden  blaze  of 
ligbt,  which. was  followed  by  a  tremendous  noise»  and  to  my 
horror  and  astonishment  I  saw  one  of  the  Aleerine  vessels  in 
the  distance  blow  up,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
iloattng  wrecks  and  struggling  seamen  were  seen  in  every 
direction.  One  part  of  the  hull  however  still  floated  in  a 
baminf^  state,  and  so  great  was  the  light  produced  by  the 
flames,  that  as  the  pirate  vessels  bore  down  to  her  assistance, 
we  could  observe  the  frantic  wretches  throwing  themselves 
headlong  into  the  sea.  Our  vessel  being  a  fast  sailer,  soon 
got  alongside,  but  before  we  approached  near  enough  to 
render  any  effectual  assistance,  two  men  were  observed 
strugglinjg  in  the  flames ;  at  length  the  one,  a  Christian^ 
hurled  his  antagonist  into  the  deep,  and  then  waving  his 
hands  as  if  in  exultation,  himself  plunged  headlong  after 
him. 

**  I  now  recollected  what  my  Italian  friend  had  threat*- 
ened,and  one  or  two  of  the  Moors  beine  picked  up,  confirmed 
my  suspicions,  by  declaring,  that  theCtiristians  had  fired 'the 
vessel.  This  intelligence  excited  the  rage  of  the  Moors  to 
a  great  degree,  and  greatly  increased  our  sorrows.  We 
were  fed  with  the  coarsest  food,  which  was  throwrn  to  us  as 
if  we  were  dogs,  and  the  water  given  to  us  to  drink  was 
oftentimes  putrid.  The  little  indulgence  I  had  met  with,  as 
being  an  Englishman,  now  vanished ;  and  I  &und  that  it  was 
folly  resolved,  that  the  remaining  captives  should  dearly  pay 
for  the  crimeof  the  Italian.  1  in  particular  became  an  ob- 
ject of  their  peculiar  revenge  ;  for,  as  a  British  subject,  I 
of  course  expected  to  be  liberated  as  soon  as  I  landed  at 
Algiers;  but  this  hope  was  vain*  I  was  confined  in  the  icap- 
tain's  cabin  by  myself,  and  when  we  anchored  off  Algiers, 
of  wliich  I  was  informed  by  the  shouts  of  the  Moots,  I  was 
left  on  board  till  night,  when  my  arms  being  tied  behind  me^ 
I  was  hurried  into  a  boat,  which,  after  rowing  for  about  .an 
hour,  put  me  on  shore  under  the  care  of  two  Moors,  who 
conveyed  me  a  considerable  way  up  into  the  country. 

**  1  was  taken  to  the  liouse  of  a  Moor,  who,  scowling  upon 
me,  desired  I  misht  have  the  usual  mark  of  slavery  attacned 
to  my  person,  viz.  a  chain  round  the  ankle.  1  was  con- 
demned to  the  most  menial  offices,  and  the  hardest  fare ;  in 
the  day,  compelled  to  work  imder  the  scorching  rays  of  an 
Afncan  sun  -,  at  night,  to  shelter  myself  in  a  cave  in  the  gar- 
ibQ.     The  wife  of  the  Moor  oflen  by  her  looks  appeared  to 
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commiserate  my  fate,  and  one  day  .as  fainting  under  the  hard 
task  assigned  me»  I  sunk  upon  the  ground,  she  threur  a  paper 
from  a  window,  informing  me  she  was  a  Spaniard,  and  pro- 
mising to  assist  me  with  -money  and  jewels  provided  I  would 
effect  our  joint  escape. 

**  Stimulated  to  exertion  by  this  intelligence,  I  resolved  if 
possible  on  liberating  raysdf.     She  gave  me  a  correct  line  of 
march  to  Algiers,  and  supplied  me  with  money  and  a  Moor- 
ish dress.     I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  Musselmen,  and  therefore  feigning  myself  sick,  I 
remained  one  morning  later  than  usual  in  the  cave ;  I  "warn 
roused  by  the  task-master,  who,  after  ab.using  me  for  a  lazy 
Christian  dog,  suffered  me  to  remain  c|uiet.     I  then  comnm- 
nicated  my  intentions  to  the  lady,  tellmg  her  to  be^patient, 
and  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  which  must  ne-i 
cessarily  depend  upon  so  many  circumstances,  that  sjbe  must 
not  expect  to  see  me  under  a  month  at  least.    In  my  Moor- 
ish dress  I  happily  reached  Algiers,  and  having  demanded  an 
audience  of  tne  English  consul,  I  soon  explained  to  him  who 
I  was.    My  dress  disguised  me  so  completely  that  I  ven- 
tured to  appear  in  the  streets  at  the  dusk  of  evening;  and 
oftentimes  have  been  obliged  to  hurry  to  my  home,  to  give 
vent  to  kny  feelings*  when,  upon  meeting  the  public  slaves 
retiring  to  the  bagno,  or  house  of  reception  for  Christian 
.slaves,'  1  met  some  of  my  late  companions.     Upon  entering 
this  house  of  misery,  the  first  words  that  greet  the  ears  ot^ 
the  unhappy  victims  are  these,  ^  Whoever  is  brought  into  this 
house  becomes  a  slave  :'  terrific   words,  which  none  but 
those  who  have  heard  them  can  thoroughly  comprehend. 
These  unfortunate  beings  are  stripped  of  their  cloaths,  and 
covered  with  a  species  of  sackcloth,  and  very  generally  de- 
prived of  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and  put  in  irons.    There 
are  three  kinds  of  chains  of  different  weights ;  the  heaviest 
weigh  160 lbs.  these  are  for  strong  men;  the  next  in  rotation' 
weigh  1 00  lbs. ;  those  for  old  men  are  60  lbs. ;  and  those  for 
youths  SO  lbs.     These  chains  are  placed  round  the  body, 
with  a  long  chain  reaching  to  the  right  leg,  and  fastened  to 
the  foot  by  a  heavy  ring.    All  these  chains  are  fastened  by 
a  lock,  an4  are  never  removed.     When  they  go  to  work  they 
are  fastened  ten  together,  attended  by  a  guard  with  a  whip 
in  his  hand.     The  punishment  of  the  bastinado  is^inflicted 
for  the  most  trifling  faults,  and  900  blows  upon  the  buck  or 
soles  of  the  feet  is  the  reward  of  the  slightest  indiscretion* 
Two  black  cakes  constitute  their  food,  and  had.  it  not  beea 
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for  the  charity  of  a  Mobr,  who  left  a  sum  of  money  for  pro- 
viding them  with  this  scanty  pittance  on  a  Friday,  (the  only 
day  in  which  they  are  not  compelled  to  work),  they  would 
have  been  totally  without  food  on  that  day. 

**  But  I  will  not  distress  you  with  a  minute  description  of 
their  sufferings.  Happy  were  it  for  those  unhappy  beings  if 
the  body  alone  were  degraded.  But '  chains,  while  they  are 
thought  disgraceful  by  the  free,  depreciate  the  wearer  in  his 
own  esteem,  until  his  soul  is  deprived  of  all  the  salutary  in* 
fluence  of  liberty.  It  is  thus  that  the  cultivated  European, 
when  left  for  any  time  a  prey  to  the  bitterness  of  his  fate,  it 
at  last  persuaded  to  look  upon  himself  as  even  inferior  to  the 
savages  of  Africa ;  and  the  man  who  was  born  free,  to  direct 
his  piercing  eye'and  noble  front  towards  heaven,  sinks  to  the 
degrading  alternative  of  forgetting  the  original  intentions  of 
nature*  The  soul  has  been  oflen  purified  in  the  crucible  of 
adversity ;  but  in  a  state  of  slavery,  tKere  is  something  so 
abject  and  so  forlorn  to  a  free-born  soul,  that  it  destroys  the 
courage,  and  quenches  all  the  fire  of  generous  sentiments, 
deprives  it»  victim  at  once  of  mind  and  dignity  *.* 

^*  The  English  consul,  in  compliance  with  my  request,  relin- 
quished all  idea  of  resenting  the  insult  offered  in  me  to  a  British 
subject,  as  it  would  have  been  tho  means  of  preveating  the^  libe- 
ration of  the  Spanish  lady,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  own 
freedom,  and  to  whom  I  had  pledged  myself.  Assisted  therefore 
by  him,  who  was  ahirays  happy  to  meliorate  the  sufferings  of  the 
unhappy,  I  accomplished  this  desirable  end  in  the  following 
manner :  an  English  vessel  having  arrived  at  Algiers,  the  captain  ' 
paid  his  respeats  to  the  consul,  who  communicated  to  him  the  ' 
4>airticu!ar8  of  my  captivity  and  that  of  the  Spanish  lady.  Dis- 
guised as  one  of  the  consul's  servants,  I  went  on  board  tlie 
English  vessel  late  in  the  evening,  carrying  with  me  my  Moorish 
dress.  Willi  an  aching  heart  I  embarked,  for  the  tie  wluch 
binds  the  unfortunate  is  as  strong  as  that  of  blood.  My  late 
companions,  with  whom  I  had  so  joyfully  embarked,  were  groan- 
ing In  Moorish  fetters,  while  i  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  liberty. 
While  I  walked  freely^and  undauntedly  on  board  a  British  ves- 
sel, my  heart  swelled  as  I  paced  the  deck,  and  to  myself  repeated 
Cowper's  lines  on  slavery : 

'  We  have  no  slaves  at  ^ome ;  then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  arc  emancipate  and  /oos'd. 

*  Blacqoiere's  Translation  of  Signor  Penanti's  Narrative  of  a 
Residence  in  Algiers.  This  picture  of  Algerine  slavery  is  not  over- 
drawn; nor  does  it  in  fact  equal  the  account  of  the  sufferings  uf 
those  doomed  to  groan  under  thebeavy  burthen  of  Moorish  slavery . 
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Slaves  cannot  bseaihe  in  England ;  if  their  Utngs 
Keceive  our  air,  that  roum^nt  they  are  free  ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  sJiackles  fali. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing/ 

^'  Oh  England,  ({earcr  to  my  heart  than  rich  Golcondas  gems, 
or  Peru's  vast  store  of  wealth !  England !  thou  best  beloved  of 
Heaven  !  Thou  hast  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  bard !  Thou  hast 
said  *  be  free,'  and  the  shackles  from  the  hands  of  Afrirc's  sons 
have  fallen  !  Pardon  roe,  my  friend,  but  /have  been  a  stave,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  human  nature  must  feel  for  herself,  ere  she  can 
duly  feel  for  others. 

^'  But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative.  Having  equipped  myself 
in  my  Moorish  dress,  the  long  boat  put  me  on  shore  near  my  late 
habitation.  I  must  candidly  confess  to  you,  that  my  heart  beat 
quick  as  I  gained  the  garden  wall.  The  signal  of  my  arrival  was 
a  white  ribbon  which  1  fastened  round  a  rose  bush  bc^neatli  the 
lady's  window ;  I  then  hastened  away,  and  concealed  myself  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  garden,  where  1  impatiently  awaited  her 
descent.  While  in  this  place  of  retreat,  I  heard  a  groan,  and  a 
faint  ejaculation ;  I  listened — I  knew  the  voice ;  'twais  that  of  one 
of  my  late  companions ;  he  approached  the  spot  where  I  was 
concealed,  and  upon  seeing  the  Turkish  dress,  he  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  poniard,  which  he  aimed  at  my  breast.  1  avoided  the 
blov/,  and  pronounced  his  name  in  a  low  voice ;  he  started,  re- 
cognized me.  This  was  no  hioment  for  explanation,  I  saw  the 
female  form  gliding  fearfully  along  an  avenue  ;  I  told  him  to  fol- 
low mc  in  silence ;  amazed,  he.  obeyed.  We  advanced  to  the 
lady,  and,  without  uttering  one  word,  we  assisted  her  to  scale  the 
walls.  At  this  critical  moment,  lights  appeared  at  one  or  two  of 
the  windows ;  fainting  with  terror,  she  could  scarcely  support 
herself.  We  heard  the  garden  door  open,  but  staid  to  hear 
no  more.  We  fled  with  rapidity  to  a  considrrable  distance, 
till  she  could  no  longer  support  herself,  but  sinking  on  the 
grouQd,  she  declared  she  could  go  no  further,  i'ootslcps  were 
now  distinctly  heard  near  vm^  Terror  closed  our  lips ;  we  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe  .  At  length  I  heard  these  friendly  words,  *  I 
say.  Jack,  we'll  not  go  back  without  'em.'  It  was  the  voice  of 
an  angel ;  I  advanced  and  discovered  myself;  and  hear  I  cannot 
help  now  remarking  that  contempt  of  fear  which  actuates  the 
British  seamen.  Upon  seeing  us,  their  joy  viras  on  the  point  of 
betraying'  us.  Jack  had  never  been  a  slave ;  he  had  been  used 
freely  to  express  his  likes,  and  dislikes  with  freedom.  With  dif- 
ficulty I  persuaded  him  to  be  silent ;  he  could  uQt  account  foe  the 
terror  we  experienced.  I  at  length  told  him,  if  he  valued  our  lives 
to  be  silent.  Jilach  therefore  in  turn  bearing  the  lady  we  reached 
the  shore  in  safety,  entered  the  boat,  and  in  a  short  time  we  got 
on  board  the  Benevolent,  without  Jack's  having  given  one  parting 
halloo  to  the  mu'hamtgmtUmeti  on  §kore.  The  lady  who,  overcome 
by  contending  feelings,  bad  fallen  into  a  state  of  insenubility ,  was 
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conv^ed  to  a  cabin,  aud  ocmumtted  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  sai- 
ior's  wiyes.  The  next  day  she  was  able  to  conic  on  deck ;  and  the 
Spaniard,  who  had  also  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  slayerv,  ap- 
peared ID  an  English  sailor's  uiiiforiii,  aad  hastened  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  his  conntry  woman  :  he  had  been  but  one  day  in  the  ter- 
ritories upon  which  I  had  fbnud  him.  Uf)on  approaching  the  lady, 
he  appeared  motionless,  while  she,  more  agitated,  sprang  from  her 
seat,  exclaiming,  '  It  is  viy  brother!'  I  shall  make  no  observa- 
tion upon  this  meeting  ^  it  is  perfectly  needless ;  i>nt  briefly  state 
that  oar  captain  sopplied  them  with  a  small  sam  of  mosey,  and 
pat  them  en  shore  at  Carthagena." 


SECTION  IV. 

PRODUCTIONS   OF   BARBARY. 


**  You  will  naturally  si^pose,  that  situated  as  I  was  in 
Algiers,  it  was  totally  impossible  that  I  should  myself  ascer- 
tain much  as  to  the  general  soil,  produce^  and  manners  of 
the  Atgerines ;  but  my  friend,  the  English  consul,  who  had 
been  long  resident  in  that  place,  had  been  careful  in  collect*^ 
ing  as  much  information  as  possible,  and  he  very  kindly  gave 
me  the  following  interesting  particulars  respecting  Barbary 
in  general. 

"  There  is  one  principal  river  within  the  territory  of  AU 
giers,  and  this  is  called  the  Melooia,  the  ancient  MaWa. 
There  are  some  few  minor  streams  sJso ;  and  in  the  desert 
of  Angad,  there  is  a  place  called  the  Seventy  Sources. 
Some  parts  of  this  fine  country  are  mountainous,  particularly 
that  of  Labez;  and  between  Algiers  and  Bugia,  to  the  souths 
is  a  mountainous  tract,  inhabited  by  the  Agani,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  race,  whom  the  Dey  has  never  been  able  totally  to 
subdue.  Iron  and  lead  are  the  principal  metals  which  have 
been  discovered ;  but  it  has  been  said,  that  Atlas  produces 
gold :  as,  however,  no  experiment  has  been  made  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  the  truth  still  remains  doubtful.  Marbles, 
jasper,  vermillion,  porphyry,  and  a  small  kind  of  crystal, 
called  Salenttes,  are  dispersed  in  various  parts.  There  is 
also  in  this  country  a  kmd  of  soapy  earth,  much  used  in 
hsiihs,  for  whitening  Uie  skin.  There  are  hot  springs  at 
Haman,  near  Bona ;  and  to  the  eastward  of  Constantina,  in 
a  deep  valley,  rise  the  celebrated  enchanted  baths  of  Africa. 
The  dense  vapour  which  rises  from  these  springs,  emits  an 
ini uflerable  smelly  the  waters  being  so  strongly  unpregnated 
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with  sulphur  and  bitumen  :  they  are  constantly  boiling,  und 
to  80  hitense  a  heat,  as  to  raise  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
to  1 26  degrees.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  these  springs 
is  so  hot,  as  scarcely  to  be  walked  upon ;  and  a  holloa  mur- 
muring, noise  is  constantly  heard  to  issue  from  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,'"* 

*^  I  should  not  at  all  be  surprized  to  hear  of  an  earth •^ 
quake  in  that  neighbourhood,  although  the  existeace  of 
those  baths  has  been  upon  record  for  many  many  years,'^ 
said  Dr.  Walker,  interrupting  Edward.  *<  That  hollow 
murmuring  noise,  must  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  flowing 
of  subterraneous  water.  If  therefore,  by  any  chance,  that 
water  should  increase,  or  if  the  fire  which  gives  it  its  intense 
heat,  should  come  in  contact  ^ith  any  metallic  substance, 
and  dissolve  it,  the  steam  would  become  so  powerful 
in  its  efforts  to  get  vent,  that  the  earth  would  yield  on  aU ^ 
sides  to  the  pressure,  and  an  earthquake,  as  the  natural 
effect,  would  follow.     But  go  on,  Edward ;  I  think  we  are 

greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  •= for  his  kind  communications 

respecting  a  country,  which  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to 
visit.''  Edward  resumed  the  manuscript,  and  proceeded 
thus.  • 

"  Near  these  hot  springs,,  there  are  others  which  are  intensely 
cold.  Salt  abounds  in  the  territory  of  Algiers ;  and  between 
Bona  and  La  Cala,  there  is  an  abundance  of  coral.  Of  this  cu- 
rious production  of  nature,  the  following  brief  account  will 
suffice.  It  comes  from  its  rocky  bed  in  three  different  foroLs; 
When  first  drawn  up,  it  is  a  group  of  living  polypi,  and  is  seen 
charged  with  clusters  of  little  round  berries,  and  a  viscous  hu- 
mour, which  seems  to  come  from  the  top  of  the  branches,  where 
it  fornls  white  drops,  which  some  naturalists  have  thouglit  to  be 
the  flower  of  the  coral ;  but  they  are  in  tact  living  animals,  inha- 
biting the  cells  situated  along  the  internal  part  of  the  branches. 
The  second  form  converts  it  into  a  superb  tree,  which  soon  be- 
comes a  hard  mineral  substance,  when  the  polipi  die,  but  their 
death  is  not  a  petrifaction,  but  rather  an  ossification.  Algiers 
produces  Indian  corn,  barley,  chick-peas,  the  prickly  pear,  which 
form^  an  impenetrable  hedge,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  so  excel- 
lent. Vines  of  tlie  finest  and  most  luxuriant  growth,  pomegra- 
nites,  pumpkins,  and  oninges,  the  sugar-cane,  and  figs  of  the 
most  delicious  flavour.  The  oaks  of  Barbary  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous size  and  height.  The  cypress  near  the  capital  is  pecii- 
tiarly  fine ;  and  in  its  vicinity,  the  almond  and  mulberry  tree» 
abound.  In  addition  to  these  well  known  productions  of  the 
vegetable  world,  there  are  many  peculiar  to  thil^  country  alone. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  lotus  and  the  palm  tree,  both  equally 
oelebrated  by  poets  and  historians.    The  rose  tree  is  caltivateil 
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witii  great*  care,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ottar  of  rose,  and 
flonriishes  extremely  in  these  regions.    This  qneen  of  flowers  is 
one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  vegetable  prodoctions.    Its  |>etals 
yield,  on  distillation,  a  small  portion  of  aromatic  <nl,  together 
witli  a  water  which  possesses  both  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
flowers.    Tliis  oil  congeals  in  the  common  temjierature  of  oar  at- 
mOs}ihere,  and  iu  that  state  is  of  a  white  colour ;  but  when  lique- 
fied by  heat,  it  appears  yellow.    So  small,  however,  is  the  quan- 
tity that  can  be  obtained,  that  an  hundred  pounds  weight  of  theN 
flowers,  wiH  scarcely  yield  half  an  ounce  of  oil.    It  is  in  much 
neij^est  as  a  perfume,  under  the  name  of'  ottar  or  essence  of 
roses;  and  though  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  is 
seldom  imported  from  thence  for  sale,  but  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  brought  from  Turkey,  at  the  price  of  from  three  to 
four  pounds  per  ounce,  exclusive  of  the  duty.    That  from  the 
East  Indies,  when  genuine,  has  been  sold  at  a  much  mor^  ex- 
orbitant rate  than  this ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  adulterated 
with  oil  of  sandal-wood.    Tne  fraud,  however,  is  easily  detected 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  smell  of  the  latter,  and  also 
by  the  fluidity  of  the  compound.    The  true  ottar  of  roies  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  elegant  perliimc  that  is  kuown. 

^'  From  the  petals  of  this  rose,  are  also  prepared  a  conserve 
and  syrup,  which  are  used  in  medicine.  The  simple  distilled 
rose-water  has  little  to  recomnu;iid  it  beyond  its  fragrance,' 
though  it  is  occasionally  used  to  impart  an  agreeable  flavour  to 
culinary  preparations,  and  also  to  some  kinds  of  cordials.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that,  although,  from  their  fragrance,  roses 
are  much  used  for  nosegays,  their  odour  has  sometimes  produced 
very  alarming  symptoms  in  persons  sitting  or  sleeping  with  such 
nosegays  in  confined  apartments. 

"  The  horses  of  Barbary  were  formerly  very  celebrated  for 
their  beauty,  but  at  present  little  care  is  paid  to  that  noble  ani- 
maL  The  wild  horse  of  the  desert,'  equals  the  stag^in  fleetness. 
Of  the  camel,  I  need  say  but  little;  you  know  the  virtues  of  this 
patient,  enduring  tinimal,  by  experience.  The  dromedary  is 
also  found  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  wild  boar  inhabits  the  de- 
sert. And  here  I  cannot  help  describing  to  you  the  way  in  which 
the  lion  resorts  to  artifice,  in  order  to  overcome  this  savage  ani- 
mal. When  the  lion  discovers  its  retreat,  he  turns  up  a  circular 
mound  of  earth  all  round  the  spot,  leaving  one  aperture  only, 
where  he  crouches  down,  and  awuits  the  sortie  of  his  prey. 
When  the  eflluvia  from  the  liou  is  sufficiently  strong,  to  iudicate 
its  being  near  at  hand,  the  boar  crawls  to  the  mouth  of  its  den, 
-and  suddenly  rushing  out,  the  lion  is  instantly  on  its  back,  and 
the  fate  of  the  boar  is  no  longer  doubtful.  The  tygcr  does  not 
frequent  this  part  of  Afiica,  but  the  panther  is  often  seen.  The 
jaekaii,  in  large  companies,  prowl  about  the  villages;  while  the 
imtameable  h3ena  always  appears  alone,  haunting  the  church- 
yards, iblJowing  the  caravans,  and  even  tearing  open  the  graves, 
to  devour  the'  already  perishing  bodies  of  the  dead.  ^ 
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*'  B«rl»ary  abounds  inmostof  tbe  hM»  fonnd  in  Enrope,  with 
some  peculiar  tojbe  country.  Scorpions  creep  into  the  booses, 
and  even  into  the  beds ;  tbeir  bite  is  yenemoas,  and  oftentimes 
fatal.  The  natives  bave  a  sin^lar  and  cruel  amusements  They 
shut  a  rat  and  a  scorpion  together  in  a  cage,  when  a  terrible  con- 
test begins,  which  generally  ends  in  the  death  of  the  scorpion ; 
bnt  his  antagonist  pays  (fearty  for  the  victory ;  for  in  a  very  short 
time  his  body  swells,  and  he  dies  in  great  torment  also/' 

<<  This  reminds  me,"  said  Edward,  '*  of  the  contMit  be- 
tween the  spider  and  a  toad^  which  I  have;  read  of.  A  spider 
having  let  itself  down  upon  the  back  of  a  toad,  it  remained 
there  a  few  moments,  and  then  retired :  upon  which  the  toad 
uttered  a  cry  like  that  of  a  little  child ;  and  it  was  soon  ob- 
served to  swell  to  a  great  size ;  it  however  crawled  to  a  plan- 
tain leaf,  and  eating  a  bit  of  it,  the  swelling  abated,  and  it 
returned  to  the  place  where  it  was  before;  and  was  again 
assaulted  by  the  spider,  with  the  same  effect  and  remedy,  till 
Upon  the  third  time  the  reiater  plucked  up  the  plantain  leaf, 
which  the  toad  wanting  to  counteract  the  poison,  burst  and 
died  immediately,  and  the  spider  then  walked  away.'' 

'*  The  locust  visits  these  regions  very  severely  sometimes, 
laying  the  country  waste  for  many  miles      And  now,  as  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  we  will  take  a  slight  glance 
at  the  different  inhabitants  of  Algiers.     You  already  know, 
from  mv  narrative,  how  Christians  are  treated ;  the  negroes 
fare  a  bttle better;  but  the  Jews  appear  to  be  considered  in 
a  worse  light  than  either  Christians  or  negroes ;  for  although 
not  in  a  state  of  slavery,  they  are  treated  with  the  most  sove- 
reign contempt.    They  are  not  allowed  to  speak  or  write 
Arabic,  lest  they  should  read  the  divine  Koran ;  they  are 
compelled  to  ride  on  mules  and  asses,  horses  being  too  noble 
an  animal  to  be  at  their  service  and  command.    If  they  are 
approaching  a  mosque,  they  must  take  bff  their  shoes : 
though  parched  with  thirst,  they  dare  not  approach  a  foun- 
tain or  well,  if  a  Moor  is  sitting  by  it ;  nor  dare  they,  if 
sinking  with  fatigue,  rest  their  weary  limbs  opposite  to  a 
Mussulman.     Their  dress  must  be  black,  a  colour  held  in 
detestation  by  the  haughty  iMoors;  and  their  women  are 
only  permitted  lo  veil  a  part  of  their  faces.    If  a  Moor  is 
smoaking  a  pipe,  and  sees  a  Jew  going  by,  he  calls  to  him, 
and  the  unfortunate  Israelite  is  obliged  to  obey  that  call,  and 
perform  all  the  offices  of  the  most  menial  servant,  if  re- 
quired.   Jews  are  the  executioners,  Jews  bury  the  dead, 
Jews  carry  the  Moors  on  their  shoulders  when  the  water  is 
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lour,  SO  that  the  boala  caooot  come  ckMe  in  shore :  tbay  feed 
theanimaJs  of  the  seraglio,  are  sfiit  ap<»,  pelted  witfi  dirt: 
]Q  short,  indignities  are  so  heaped  upon  bdj^ities,  that  no 
one,  except  a  Jew,  ironld  think  ot  enduring,  that  could 
avoid  them  upon  any  terms;  but  the  gratification  of  the  pas* 
sion  of  avarice  appears  to  compensate  (or  every  degradation^ 
every  privation^,  to  this  wandering  race. 

**  An  Englislimaa  having  asked  a  Jew,  how  he  could  pos« 
sibly  submit  to  such  treament  ?  **  It  ish  true/'  replied  the^ 
Jew,  *'  dat  I  shuffer  a  great  deal ;  but  den — ^yat  a  great  deal' 
of  monies  I  make." 

**  As  to  the  Moors  themselves,  they  are  equally  avarici- 
ous; and  where  one  passion  predominates  to  so  great  an  ex* 
cess,  it  naturally  follows  that  every  other  feeling  becomes 
subservient  to  it.  The  Moor  is  extremely  patient,  even  to 
an  apparent  apathy,  under  bodily  sufienng.  His'counte* 
nance  would  be  handsome,  if  his  fine  dark  eye  were  animated 
by  a  benevolent  soul ;  and  the  display  of  his  ivory  teeth, 
would  give  pleasure,  if  produced  by  the  smile  of  benevo- 
lence: but  the  fire  of  his  ardeut  eye  scowls  revenge,  and.  is 
expressive  of  the  most  gloomy  passions  of  the  soul ;  while 
his  smile,  the  smile  of  death,  strikes  terror  to  the  heart  of 
the  beholder.  A  Moor  of  consequence  would  vie  with  the 
grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  in  the  number  of  vests  he  could 
throw  off;  for  the  higher  a  man's  rank,  the  more  deaths  he' 
wears ;  and  a  prodigious  fine  head-dress  is  reckoned  a  sure 
mark  of  wisdom  :  so  that  the  opinion  of  a  Moor  has  weight, 
according  to  the  weight  of  his  dress.  The  costume  of  the 
Moorish  women  is  superb,  and  once  a  week  they  visit  the 
baths,  where  they  display  their  richest  dresses.  But  of  al( 
women  in  the  world,  none  are  perhaps  to  be  more  pitied  than 
the  Moorish  women ;  thej  are  the  absolute  slaves  of  their 
husbands,  who  hold  them  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt; 
a  feeling,  of  all  others,  the  most  repugnant  to  human  na-* 
ture.  When  a  Moorish  female  dies,  her  friends  rush  into 
the  house,  making  a  frightful  noise  ;  and  wh^n  the  coffin  is 
b«>ught  in,  they  all  thrust  their  heads  into  it,  and  then  begin 
to  wail  and  lament  as  before.  Two  females  then  make  their 
appearance  with  lighted  tapers  and  flowers,  which  they 
strew  over  the  corpse.  The  body  is  then  enveloped  in  a 
winding-sheet,  and  immediately  carried  to  the  grave. 

<<  The  graves  of  the  men  are  distinguished  by  a  turban ; 
those  of  the  women,  by  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Grief  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  extraordinary  country,  by  a  total  neglect  of 
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the  person :  a  widow  of  rank  throws  asift  all  her  jewels, 
upon  the  d^ath  of  her  hasband,  and  puts  on  a  plaia  whke 
ribbon,  instead  of  diamond  zone."  , 

«  I  am  very  sure/'  interrupted  Antonio,  **  that  if  I  were 
a  Moorish  woman,  I  shcruld  make  a  mistake,  and  put  on  the 
richly  jewelled  band,  instead  of  the  plain  white  ribbon. 
How  can  they  feel  any  sorrow  at  losing  such  Husbands  as 
they  have.'*  t 

^  **  They  do  but  as  they  doat  Rome  and  ekewhwe,"  re- 
plied his  young  friend  :  **  they  bear  about  the  mockery  of 
woe,  that's  all,  Antonio ;  but  let  me  read  to  you  how  the 
Moorish  ladies  more  fully  evince  their  grief  for  the  loss  of 
their  loving  husbands. 

*'.  As  soon  as  the  breath  has  apparently  quitted  the  body, 
every  possible  preparation  is  instantly  made' for  committing 
it  to  its  parent  earth,  because  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
not  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  bliss  while  the  body  remains 
above  ground.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  very  probable, 
that  there  are  many  persons  in  this  coxintry  buried  alive. 
But  to  return  to  the  widow :  she  is  no  sooner  convinced  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  than -she  throws  aside  all  her 
finery,  and  substitutes  for  her  richly«jewelled  zone,  a  plain 
white  ribbon.  Her  cloaths  are  even  soiled  purposely  upon 
this  melancholy  occasion ;  her  locks  are  dishevelled ;  and 
if,  fortunately,  she  lives  near  the  sea-shore,  she  takes  her 
seat  vpon  a  rock^  where,  with  a  gold  comb,  she  amuses  her- 
self wHh  disentangling  her  forlorn  tresses.  At  the  end  of 
tour  months  and  ten  days,  she  throws  the  gold  comb,  which 
IS  never  used  upon  any  other  occasion,  into  the  -sea ;  and 
with  four  eggs  in  her  hand,  she  returns  to  her  home  in  a 
tolerable  state  ^f  con'^osure.  The  four  eggs  she  gives  to 
the  first  person  she  meets,  who  is  bound  to  accept  them,  al- 
tliough  he  is  supposed  by  this  acceptance  to  carry  away  all 
the  afBiction  of  the  donor,** 

**  Are  you  r^omancing,  Edward,*'  enquired  the  Doctor, 
smiling. 

*'  No  indeed,  Sir,  i  am  not;  and  I  can  but  felicitate  the 
person  upon  his  bargain;  for  lam  very  sure  the  nutriment 
he  would  receive  from  these  eggs,  if  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  eat  them,  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  ill  efiects 
produced  by  the  great  grief  of  a  Moorish  lady  for  her  caro 
sposo.**  ^ 

**  The  Moorish  tombs  are  picturesque ;  they  are  generally 
surrounded  by  cooling  shades,  and  thickly  planted  with 
flowers. 
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'*  And  wiw,  my  dear  8ir,if  7011  ni  Mt  already  weaty  with 
reading  thiaioi^  account,  I  confeM  iny  fingers  beffin  to  iati- 
mate,  that  tliey  have  poformed  the  office  of  affent  We  lonir 
enough:  ao  adieu.  Let  me  hear  from  you  aomn  and  beKete 
thatlamaiwayt,  Youn,ftc;* 

F.  S.   I  cannot  allow  this  packet  to  depart,  without  adding  au 
importsmt  and  interesting?  postscript    I  have  jast  beard,  that  in 
cQn.seqaence  ot'  Lord  Exmoath's  attack  upon  AWcrs,  1211 
Cfanstimi  Riavea  have  been  liberated,  and  restorM*  to  thmr  rt- 
^^etiTc  opon&ies :  nor  oan  I  help  transoribh^  Ifae  tbllowiar  ex- 
tract, from  a  work  by  M.  Safarai^,  an  ejfie-wkncsa  to  the  whole 
proceeding,  as  on^  that  wili  add  anotiwr  laiiffft  to  the  ner^r- 
tadmg  honours  of  our  beloved  eoiintrj^ ;  that  couutrj  fn/lmh 
''I  account  still  hap|»y,  and  the  chiaf 
Among  the  nat^tns,  seeing  thou  art  Ir^e, 
iVJy  native  nook  of  eartli ! .  Thy  cjiqie-ia  rufle, 
Heplete  witli  vaponrs       —        —        * ' 

But,  beiiijit  *^j  J-to^e  thee:" 

**  If,  in  proceis  of  time,  we  or  ovr  caiisut  come  to  wtderstand 
that  anjf  other  slave  is  detained  in  diijf  pdrt  of  tlie  hingdmn  of  A  Igiers* 
the  Dey  is  obliged  to  fetch  him,  %d  give  him  vp  to  (he  British 
CMijm/."^8A lamb's  Narrative. 

"  A  ttUMt  glorious  undertaking/*  observed  Dr.  Walker,  as 
Edward  concluded  this  narration,  »*  in'  the  reign  of  the  einpernr 
Charles  the  Fifth,  was  one  of  a  similar  nature  to  this  by  flie 
English." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA- 
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CJaPB   07    ROOD   HOPS. 

1  HE  f>eru0al  of  this  interesting  narrative,  relating  to  a  part 
pf  the  interior  and  the  north  of  Africa,  furnished  them  ^ith 
conversation  for  the  remainder  of  the  day;  and  Dr.  W{\|ker 
lamenting,  thai  i|  would  i|ot  be  in  their  power  io  penetrate 


farther  into  thecondnent/proposed  that  theysbbuM  resort 
tQia  small  geographical  voiUme,)lbGy  hadLwtth.  them,  for  fur- 
ther fwetfcuws  respectiag  Afriekj;*'  We  will,  however, 
po^t^ne  thi6>.pl6«siine  till  a  fntwceiddy;.BB  i  think  that  our 
att»3ttijOiib;has  been  sufficiently  engrossed  for  enc  period  of 
time.*' 

On  the  following  day  they  were  informed,  that  in  the 
course  of  one  week^  an  Arab,  of  some  importance,  would 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Mocha  j  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  go  to  jSue%,  and  prosecute  a  part  of  his  jo«Hraey  by  coMt- 
irng  the  Red  Sea.  It- therefore  became  a*  mAtler  c^  neces- 
vicyand  cotivtmience  t«  wait  for  his  departiir«,  as  th^  Were 
promised  a  peM>md  liitrod^iccim)  to  the  Sheifc 

"  Amoi^  the  corioQS  vegetables  of  Africa,'*  observed  the 
Doctor,  as  they  walked  along  this  bahkli  6f  the  Nile,  ^*  the 
papyrus,  and  the  sour  gourd,  or  African  calabash  tree,  are 
the  most  remarkable. 

'*  The  papyrus  is,  as  ^yo^  set^^^a  sedf^HiW  pWoft  (Cifferus 
pappttsj/which  grows  hi  watery  niaoes  in -Egypt,  Syria,  Sicily, 
a^nd  Madagascar.  From  this  plant  the  ancients  maae  their 
paper,  and  they  also  used  its  sword-shaped  leaves  for  Writlug' 
upon.  '  • 

"  ft  lias  a  three-sided  stem  many  feet  in  height,  which  is  ter- 
minated by  a  bushy  liead,  consisting  of  a  large  and  compound 
cluster  OfBpwcrs. 

**  Tor  themanufacturihgof  paper,' the  inner  rind  of  the  stem 
of  the  papyms  was  cnt  into  strips,  and  laid  in  parallel  and  trans- 
verse rows.  Tliese,  on  licing  heirvily  pressed  with  weights,  ad- 
hered together,  and  foMMd  a^itbitoaio»  which,  though  very  rude, 
was  capable  of  being  written  upon.  There  are  some  ancient 
manuscripts  on  paper  of  this  daqjoriptipa  in  the  British  Museum 
(ninth  room.)  * 

"  But  the  papyrus  was  not  merely  useful  for  this  purpose. 
The  inhahltaiftfi.  of  tihe^oounh-ilis  wheroitisfecind,  Makiufacture 
it,  even  to  this  day,  into  sail-cloth,  mattresses,  ropes,  and  some- 
times into  w^earing  apparel.  When  the  stems  are  woven  com- 
pactly together,  and  plastered,  externally,  with  It  kind  of  resi- 
nous substance,  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  water,  they  are 
made  into  boats.  These,  though  tiidy'.resemble  great  baskets  in 
appearance,  are  of  considerable  use  to  the  inhabitants.  Tlie 
^  ark  of  bulrushes,  dftii(^c4  w|th  jslime  and  pitch,'  in  which  the 
infant  Moses  was  placed,  is  supposed,  by  the  best  commentators, 
to  hav^  bei^  -a  })oat  made  .of. this  pla^it. 

**  The  florartlorsus,th^t  was  used  to  adorn,  the  temples  and 
statues*  bf'tlife  gods,  was"  a'  reprc\9^nta'tion  of  tlie  tuft  6f  the  pai<y- 
rus.      '•  -  •'  ;       .     . 

>'  Ttie^oar  gourd,  beabal»  'or'^aiayiM  ire^fAdtmama  iHgi- 
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UUd)  is  probflMjIhe  largest  of  all  ycgetable  prodoctions.  The 
trunk*  altboagb  not  usoaHy  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
is  frectneiitly  from  f^xij  to  eii^ty  feet  in  iprth.  The  lowest 
braBdiesextead  aloKwl  lioriaoniatly ;  and  as  they  arc  near  sixty 
feet  ill  leiigtb,  tbey  bead,  by  tfaeir  own  weight,  to  the  ground  ; 
and  thus  the  whole  tree  forms  an  hemisipherical  mass  of  vcrdni  e, 
which  measures  from  100  to  130  feet  in  diameter/' 

*'*  WHiat  a  yery  extraonlinary  and  beautiful  ajipearancc  it  must 
iiave/'  said  Edward. 

**  The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  ten  inches  in  length,  pointed  at 
botb  ends,  and  co^red  with  a  greenish  down/'  resnmed  the 
Doctor,  **  under  wbleb  there  is  n  blackish  and  woody  rind.  Its 
iati^ior  consists  of  a  whitish,  spungy,  and  jnicy  substance,  with 
several  brown  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Senegal,  ntid  some  other 
fiarts  of  Africa.  The  \irtues  and  uses  of  the  sour  •(onrd,  and 
its  fruity  are  numerons,  and  of  great  importance  to  t!ie  inhabit- 
ants of  tbe  Gountiiesiu  which  it  is  found.  The  bark  and  leaves 
are  dried,  powdered,  and  preserved  in  bags,  to  be  employed  as  a 
seasoning  for  food.  Two  or  three  pinches  of  it  are  put  by  the 
siegroes  mto  their  messes,  under  an  impression  that  it  promotes 
pef^iiration,  and  moderates  the  heat  of  the  blood* 

^'  Tbe  pulp  of4he  fruit  has  an  agreeably  acid  flavour.  This  is 
not  only  eaten  wben  fresh,  but  is  dried  and  powdered  for  medi- 
cinal uses ;  a  kind  of  soap  is  also  prepared  tVom  it 

''  In  Senegal,  wben  the  trees  are  decayed,  the  trunks  are  hol- 
lowed by  tbe  negraes  into  buryiag-places  for  their  poets,  musi- 
cians, and  bofibons.  These  persons  are  mud)  esteemed  whilst 
they  live,  although  tliey  are  supposed  to  derive  their  superior  ta- 
lents from  sorcery,  or  an  aUiance  with  demons.  When  deaii,  • 
however,  their  bodies  are  regarded  with  horror,  and  are  not  al- 
lowed tlMs  usual  bnrial,  under  a  notion  that  the  earth  would,  in 
such  case,  refuse  to  produce  its  accustomed  fruits.  'Jlie  bodies, 
inclosed  )n  tliese  trees,  are  said  to  become  perfectly  dry  without 
decaying,  and  thus  to  form  a  kind  of  mnmmies,  without  tbe  pro- 
cess of  embalmalion." 

Upon  their  retnra  home,  Edward  proposed  they  should  have 
recourse  to  the  map  of  Africa,  and  visit  those  parts  on  paper, 
which  tbey  could  not  visit  personally.  Tho  proposal  was  se- 
conded both  by  the  Doctor  and  Antonio ;  and  the  inforniatluu 
resulting  from  thisresoiation,  was  as  follows. 

Thr  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
British  colonies,  first  arrested  their  attention,  from  its  having 
been  of  late  the  subject  of  much  speculation,  as  to  sending  thi- 
ther BNuiy  of  those  soperrnHperai^  artists  and  mechanics,  who 
are  in  tills  coantry  totally  devoid  of  employ. 

The  prolific  regions  'of  southern  Africa  produce  not  only 
Mheatp  barley,  peas,  and  oAer  JBuropean  grains,  with  potatoes, 
yams,  &c.  but  also  abound  with  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hojts, 
horses,  and  other  £ttropean  animals :  it  abounds  also  vrith  all  thtf 
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edible  roots  and  vegetables  of  Europe,  and  ia  additioo  to  those 
peculiar  to  tropical  and  fioiUlifrn  cliiiialos.  The  finest  and  rich- 
est grapes  are  also  ciiltiyated,  with  olbci*>  European  fruits.  In 
the  spring  season,  almost  imnieasureablQ  tracts  of  country  arc 
said  to  bo  covered  with  the  greatest  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
iloWers,  soliciting  theh;nul  of  industry  to  render  it  nore  usefuUy 
productrve.  The  land  is  brought  into  cultivation  without  mndi 
labour,  since  it  is  only  incumberod  in  some  instances  by  light 
brushwood,  which  is  easily  removed,  and  useful  as  fuel.  The 
seas  abound  with  a  g^eat  variety  of  the  incst  fish,  besides 
whales,  which  are  numerous  oii  the  sea-coasts,  and  may  be  caught 
by  boats ;  and  the  oil  thus-  obtained  without  the  charges  witti 
which  this  article  is  burdened,  by  the  expensive  outfits  of  shifxi 
euiployed  in  the  Greenland  and  South  Sea  fisherieft.  Peas  aii<i 
beans  arc  abundantly  productive,  ^nd  may  be  supplied  to  any 
amount.  Millet,  of  various  kinds,  may  be  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success.  The  tea  plant  is  in  the  Gsq[>e,  and  thrives  as 
vreU  as  in  China.  The  coffee  plant,  brought  from  the  isle  of 
.Bourbon,  also  promises  well.  Pabna  chrisUe,  the  seed  of  which 
produces  the  castor  oil,  is  a  native  of  the  colony ;  as  is  also  the 
aloe.  The  olive  tree  is  wild  and  indigenous,  and,  by  culttvatibn, 
mig^t  be  rendered  useful.  In  addition  to  all  the  grain,  fruit?, 
and  Tcgetables,  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Europe,  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  southern  Africa  do  actually  produce  at  present,  or  may 
be  made  to  produce,  many  rich  and  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce for  exportation,  in  return  iW  British  produce  and  manO' 
factures,  since,  from  a  nail  upwards,  every  article  must  be  seat 
from  Great  Britain  aitd  Iceland. 

In  Southern  Africa* there  is  abundanoe  of  oorn  and  anMnal 
food  to  be  purchased  ai  a  cheap  rate  ;  there  also,  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  iiccessai^'  to  stock  a  farm,  can  be  procured  on  easy 
terms,  with  the  aid  of  experience,  and  by  prf^ioos  measures 
judiciously  arranged  and  system  at  i'/ed,  every  difficulty  may  be 
tbreseen  and  obviated.  Of  all  the  occupations  to  which  hnman 
labour  and  iqdustry  are  applied,  there  is  none  so  produetiTe  as 
.the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  And  in  a  country  producing  so  many 
rich  and  valuable  articles  for  exportation,  iu  addition  to  what 
is  necessary  for  the  food  of  man ;  and  when  nearly  the  it  hole 
produce  becomes  the  sole  property  of  the  cult iyator,  without 
i^nt,  tythes,  or  poor's  rates,  the  net  profit,  vnth  coHitaMm  ivdos- 
try,  may  amount,  in  some  instances,  to  fbur'-tbld,  or  perhaps 
^  more  than  a  cultivator  in  Europe  obtains.  By  persevering  is- 
dustry,  therefore,  aided  and  invigorated  in  its  progress  by  an 
increasing  capital,  ultimate  ease  and  opoleace,  and  the  means 
of  providing  for  a  family,  must  be  the  never-failing  result.  This 
has  been,  exemplified  in  America,  under  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages,'which  can  never  be  experienced  in  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

From  the  bay  of  Algoa,  on  the  sonlh-oast  coast  of  Africa^ 
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HvMt  MO  naHfi  mUck  tdo  between  that  place  and  Cape  Towd,  a 
diBlaRee  of  eoo  miles,  in  miio  days.  * 

Zwart-Kopa  Bay  swaraiA  with  llie  black  whale,  and  abounds 
with  eveiy  sort  of  exceilent  fish  that  can  frequent  the  coast  of 
Sootbem  Africa;  and  a  aeig'hbooring  salt-pan  would  famish  an 
incoomiBable  quantity  of  strong  bay-salt,  ready  prepared  for  use. 
More  solid  advantages  night  still  he  derived  to  the  trading  part 
of  the  nation^  and  to  the  East-india  C^bipany  tn  pjirticular,  were 
an  estabiisbinentibmied  at  this  fdacefor  the  preparation  of  salted 
fish  and  beet;  The  cattle  iti  tids  part  oft'  the  country,  froQi  the 
\sBowy  mcMiiflains  to  the  sea-«oasi,  are  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  and  Ihe  beef  that  is  killed  here,  takes  salt,  and  keeps  just 
sHweNasin  Europe* 

The  wild  animals  of  southern  Africa  are  the  elephant,  the 
htppopotanus^  the  hyena,  leopards,  lions,  tigers,  buffaloes, 
wolves^  wild  hogs,  antelopes,  &o.  Reptiles  and  insects,  of  al- 
most every,  description,  abound  dn  the  summer  months,  and 
particularly  a  species  oif  locusts,  which  infest  the  gardens,  de- 
vouring, if  no^kept  under,  every  green  thing  tliat  comes  in  its 
way.  Mosquitoes  are  less  troublesome  here  than  in  most  warm 
elHuateSy  nor  does  tbm  bite  cause  much  inflanunation ;  but  a 
.  anal!  sand-fly,  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  visible,  is  a  creat  tor- 
ment to  4hose  who  may  have  occasion  to  cross  among  the  shrub- 
bery of.  the  sandy  ii^hnras.  Lizards  of  varioas  kinds,  among 
which  is'the  oameleon,  are  very  abundant ;'  and  small  land  tor* 
ties  are  every  where'crawling* about  in  tlie-  high  roads,  and  on  the 
naked  plains.  Scorpions^'  s^upeiidros^  and  large  black  spiders, 
are  among.the  noxious  insects  of.  tiierCape ;  and  almost  all  the 
anakeaeftbeeouirtry  arevcnemous.  >  tt'iie  domestic  animals  are 
briioeka,  hprses^  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  of  wldeh  there  are  im- 
mense nomhers.  The  prise  of  a  bnlteok  is  about  twelve  rix 
dollars,  or  forty-eight  shillings.  Of  wild  fowl,- such  as  ducks  and 
geese,  any  quantity  can  be  proeurtid  at  the  expence  of  a  little 
powder  and  shot. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colony*  v^ben  ceded  to  the  English, 
wereprincipaHy  Dntehmon'and  their  fiunilies.  The  agricultural 
pursuits  were  followed  by  Dutch  peasants,  or  boors,  as  they  call 
tiiemselves.  Of  these  persons,  Mr.  Barrow  gives  the  following 
dosciiption. 

<  A  true  Dutch  peasant,  or  boor,  has  not  the  smallest  idea  of 
what  an  English  farmer  means  by  the  word  ^  comfort/  Placed 
in  a  conntty  where  not  only  the  necessaries,  hut  almost  every 
luxorv  of  life  mtgfat,  by  industry,  be  procured,  he  has  the  enjoy- 
ment bf  none  of  them*  Though  he  has  cattle  in  abundance,  he 
makes  very  little  use  of  milk  or -butter.  Intl^  midti  of  a  soil 
and  eJimate  most  favourable  for  the  eultivntion  of  the  vine,  he 
drinks  no  wiSie.  He  makes  use  of  few  or  no  vegetables  or  roots. 
Three  times  a  day  bis  table  is  loaded  with  masses  of  mutton^ 
twiuuning  in  the  grease  of  the  sh'eep^s  tail.    His  house  is  either 
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c^n  to  the  ro^,  or  covered  only  wkk  rough  pates  sad  tkwi^ 
affording  a  favoarable  shelter  for  fieiHrfitoiur  and  s|iideis;   aadi 
the  earthy  floors  are  covered  wift  dasit  and  dirt,  hmI  wmutm  witfa 
insects,  particularly  with  a  species  of  the  terines  ants,  wfaidi^ 
though  not  so  destructive  as  some  of  this  gemm,  MrsevcrtiielBss 
a  very  troublesome  and  disagreeable  animal.    His  apartnieiils, 
if  he  happens  to  have  more  Uian  one,  wMoh  is  not  always  the 
case  among  Ib^  graaiiig  farmers,  are  nearly  destitoir  of  faiau- 
ture.    A  great  chest,  that  oontains  ail  his  inoveablniy  and  tww 
smaller  ones  that  are  fitted  to  his  waggon,  are  the  moat  striking 
articles.    The  bottoms  of  his  chairs  consist  of  thoqga  cat  from  a 
bullock*s  hide.    The  windows  are  without  gbuM^  or  if  there 
should  happen  to  remain  any  of  this  article,  it  is  so  patohed  and 
daubed,  as  nearly  to  exelode  the  light  it  was  intended  to  admit. 
The  boor,  nptwithstaiuMng,  has  Ins  enjoyments;  he  is  absolute 
master  of  a  domain  of  several  miles  in  extent,  and  he  lords  it 
over  a  few  miserable  slaves  and  Hottentots,  without  eontrooL 
His  pipe  scarcely  ever  qnits  his  mouth  from  the  moment  he  rinoft 
till  he  retires  to  rest,  except  to  give  him  time  to  swallow  his 
'^  sopie/'  or  aglass  of  strong  ardent  spirit,  to  eat  his  meals,  mid 
to  take  his  nap  after  dmner.    Unwilling  to  work,  and  nnable 
to  think»  with  a  mind  disengaged  from  every  sort  of  care  and 
reflection^  indulging  to  excess  in  the  gratifimttion  of  every  sen- 
sual appetite^  iho  African  peasant  grows  to  an  nnwieldiy  sise, 
and  is  carried  off  the  stage  1^  the  first  inflammatory  disease- Mm* 
attacks  him.    How  diifei«nt  is  the  lot  of  the  labooring  poor  of 
this  country,  who,  for  six  days  in  the  week,  an  doomed  to  toil 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  heoffrin  every  day,  in  order  to  gain  a  mor** 
sel  of  bread,  witli  the  chance  of  the  luxury  of  a  litlie  animal  ^9od 
for  the  seventh  day !    The  women  of  the  African  peasantiy  lead 
a  lifcof  the  most  listless  inaotiviiy.    Luckily,  perlraps,  for  them» 
the  paucity  of  idea3  prevents  time  from  banging  heavy  on  their 
hands.    The  history  of  a  day,  is  that  of  then- whole  lives.    They 
hear  or  speak  of  nothing,  but  that  such  a  one  is  goin^  tothe  mtfi. 
or  to  church,  or  to  be  married,  or  that  the  Bosjesraans  tiive 
stolen  the  cattle  of  such  a  one,  or  the  h>cnsts  eaten  theijr  ootn- 
The  young  people  have  no  meetings  at  fixed  periods,  for  mirth 
and  recreation ;  no  fairs ;  no  dancing ;  no  masic ;  nor  amos^ 
ments  of  any  sort    The  diseases  of  which  they  generally  dir in 
this  country,  are  bilious  and  putrid  fevers,  and  dropsies.    Rude 
and  uncultivated  as  are  their  nmids,  there  is  one  virtue  in  which 
they  excel — hospitality  to  strangers.   A  countryman,  a  foreigner, 
a  relation,  a  friend,  are  all  equally  welcome  to  whatevm*  the 
house  will  afford.    If  the  economy  of  the  Afrriean  frirmer's  house 
is  bad,  that  of  his  land  is  equally  so.    The  grasiers,  indeed,  in 
many  places,  are  not  at  the  trouble  of  sowing  any  grain,  but  ex- 
change with  others  their  eattle,  for  as  mueh  as  may  he  necessary 
for  the  family  consumption.    But  even  those  who  occupy  com 
farms  near  the  Cape,  seem  not  to  have  any  kind  of  system  or 
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Ihktfih  pe««#uit  be8iow»  BO.kiivi  of  lal»nur  on  the  giowid^  Imidet 
thit  of  tlMf«iw|iig  k  tbenMcl ;  the  nest  19  left  to  el^ace,  and  the 
effeetA  of  an  escceUent  «liinatd#  Xbe^tiBie  of  aaediiig-u  in  the 
moutlMi  nC'  Macjr  aiid.'Jtiiie;r  and  of  harvest^  foom  Novondier  to 
Janaairy*  .  •>     .  ,   t . 

'*  The  ifettentots  are  aimott  lii'  every  iiuHuioe  in  the  aarviee 
of  the  IkiUsh.    Tihafo.w<iafc  peopdie,>  the  most  helplelft,  and,  in 
then*  |prc«ii««l  OfHidf tibm  perhap*  the  mot t  wretohed  of.tke  human 
raoo,  dnpa4i(m^  pflh^  poaacanonst  their  couhtiy,  and  their  If- 
beitjr,  Iniy^' entailed  oiMwri  theic  miserable  offapriti([^  a:alate  of 
exMtenoo^  in.  H^hidi  that  of  Hlavery  might  bear  the  coBi|»riyn  of 
hapiMapafw    Tlieir  nuafibec,  of:  Me  }(ears,  have  been  apoa  the. 
doc&nei  •  Ittluw  ^en^rajlsr  baeni observed,  ihat  whereYer^ibe  £n» 
ropaana  Iiai!«-€Q&ida^,.  thekas  :olvihaeAinatiteia  hava  ahra^ra 
dviindfodi  awa(^,  ;iaifl  al  leaglh  totally  diaappeand.    The  ehil*> 
dren  of  wbl%Bk  JKMW)  andi  iAott^ntota,  form  a  distinct,  olasa  ^  - 
soeiaiii^t   Uiay.  .me'  stent  a*d  veil  made,  and  generaUy  inier- 
nnyrpy^  wkfi  «acb  olJier»>(df  vfJdk  persoaa  of  ooWpc,  hn^t  never.'  ^ 
wijifc.  JdQtloniiQ^s>    There  is  aini.a  triba  lof  Hettcutota  eaUedx 
B^igieanmaa,'  01^  nkfm  of- 4ki  thifktit^  because  ku^ng  in  th# 
coyer  of  tb<  shrubbery ^  and  who  weoe  the  tcne  abadghiea  of 
the  eonnirgr,  they,  ace  said  to.  shnot  their .'peisenad*anDv&  at 
tlie  ungwat dad  traviaUer,  foiotiie  Mkfi).oS:plaiid««pa9.hiM<of:1iia 
eatO^^    Jftnit  we>b«U0Ye  aAy  )»9mx%  infaiehittay  bft  eahlhated  by 
iJie««  •  ppcari  peopie*  has  aaisen  f com  thfii  iynpay  o£  tim  settiass  f 
^<u' ttarvo.wv  in  de^enhiagi  their  ^hasacten^  saya,  Miomaathisy- 
are«iid^ia^.tbe«  sealed  haoMUiiify,*  tbeicehaniatefeseenMDtnhaire' 
been  much  traduced  and  misrepresented.    It  isitinia, -there  ln»  • 
not  ms^ny  p«epoascidsM^  fl^atiiiK^ain.the  appearcmce  oim  Hotten- 
tot^ but  many  aminhle  and. good.  (plaiUiee  ha^e  heiQni4d>ftciiMd 
by  the  ridiculous  and  false  accounts,  witfi  which  the  world,  baa  » 
b^nabuaedi    They  ajre  4  miM,  ipiie^,  endtimidipneide;  per- 
^^tly itarmlessy  honest,  faithftd,  aitd*  thonghoxtemndy phleg-) 
n^tie,  they  ara.  neverftboloHs,  kind  and  affactioiiale  toiem^o^B;  ^ 
and  byi  no  means  iooaiNiibl^  of  atrosig  a^taoh^aenta.  h  Br^tteatot 
^H,  .at  any  time,  sbai^  has  last  jnoiaei  wilh  hi^  imnpanaona? 
I^y  .have  HtUe  of  that  j^ad  of  art  or  cunning,  thaA  savagas:gn«> 
nerally  possess..    If  tMOused  of  cvimos  of  which  they  haAie  been^ 
S3iJlty,  tbey  (^neri^ly  at  onoe  divulge  ikt  imiW 

'I'he  Canre's,  who  have  also  become  the  enemies  of  tha  sei^ 
tiers  from  eppressicai,  M^Barro^  difseribes  in « these  tep:mB: 
'  A  party  of:  women  were  the  firait  who  ad^Anoed  tp  salute.  ns»\ 
Janghiiug  aad  darning*  and  pntdng.aU  the^co^xiag  manners  they'' 
^•9»*W  inventi  -1»th  a  view: of  procntritig  from,  us  some  ^obacoQ.. 
and  brass  buttons.    Good  humour,  aaimM^ion*  and  •a  cheerM 
tqrai  of  mindi»  beamed  QimiipiBupi^sly  inr  all  their  eount^nancas. 
ia^  uppeaved  to  as  to- Ue  medes^^  withouliseserYe;  aHtFemeljt^ 
curious,  without  beisgtranldefiome-;  ltv^r,j'b«l^  nota«pttdent>: 
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aai  iBpovtiTe,  wMioat  the  leajK?  shadow  •f  laMivii>anMB»r  Their 
personal  gImiiim,  it  is  true,  were  not  or  a  very  <»ptivatiiigr  natun;, 
thoagift,  gekdrng  over  the  prejadice  of  colour,  wbloh  was  that  of 
a  dark  glosqr  ^rown,  verging  on  bhuslc,  several  of  them  tmgjht  he 
aoeonnled  as  handsome*  Their  teeth  were  beantifiilly  wlnte  and 
regular ;  they  had  neither  the  thick  lip,  nor  the  flat  noses  of  the 
Africas  negroes,  and  the  whole  contonr  of  the  face  and  head 
were  equally  well  formed  as.  that  of  Europeahs.  They  were 
mostly  of  low  stature,  very  strong  limbed,  and  particniariy  mus- 
cular in  the  leg;  but  the  good  nuBiMnr  thai  constantly  beamed 
upon  their  eonntenaDces  made  smple  amends  fol-ony  defect  is 
their,  personal  aocomplishnieats.  The  men,  mi  the  oontrary, 
were  the  finest  figures  I  ever  bdield :  they  were  tall,  robimt,  and 
muscular;,  theur  habits  of  life  had  induced  afimness  of«eaimge, 
and  an  open,  mw^  demeanour;  whald^  added  to  the  good  na- 
tare  that  bversproad  th^  features,  shewed  them  at  once  to  be 
^ifually  uneon^ious  of  fear,  suspioion,  and  treachery^  '  > 

The.  Callres,  though  brave,  are  by  no  means  fiimiidabl^, 
when  opposed  to  a  ]Q^r6pean  force.  They  dread  tiieL|M>wer  of 
fire*arms»  Their  principal  instrument  of  war  is  aii  iron  spear, 
from  nine  inches- to  a  foot  in  leUgtb^  fixed  at  the  endef  a  taper- 
ing shaft,  about  fivur  feet  king'.  Such  an  iastmmefot  hi  csfiled  by 
the  Hottentots,  a  hassagal,  but  the  Caffree  name  is  omkontoo. 
Tbcnr  otbsr  weapon  is  the  keerie.  Thiols  a  stick  about  «two  feet 
and  a  half  long,  with  aground  nc^  at  Ae  end  about  two  inches 
iu  diameter,  and  very  weighty,  bein^  the  root  oC  some  shrub : 
both,  this  and  the  hassagai  they  throw  with  comparative  eertaiaty 
to  a  distance  of  sixty  yards ;'  but  both  thrse  instruments  aiay 
easily  be  avoided. 

The  established  mode  of  travelling  in  the  Cape  Colony,  is  by 
covered  waggons,  drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  bnlloeks,  which  pro* 
coed  at'tho  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  west  of  Afriearisl4ower<jruinea,oontaininj^  Loango, 
Congo,  Angolo^  and  Benguela-  The  Irade  of  these  kmgdoms  is 
chaefly  engrossed  by  the  Portogoese,  who  have  been  very  instru- 
Biental  in  obnverteg  many .  of  the  inhnbttantB  to  Christianity ; 
thvf  haw  many  set^ments.  .Their  chief  port  is  St.  Paulli  do 
lioando.  The  dry  season  begins  with  April,  and  ends  with  Octo- 
ber ;  during  the  other  months,  it  is  rainyy  and  very  hot. 

M^taman  is  little  visited  by  Europeans;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
barren  and  inhospitable. 

.  Upper  6ninea  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  Lower 
OulDea.  It  is  divided  into  Siejnra  Lebne^  Grain  Coast,  so  called 
feom  its  trade  in  Guinea  com;  IvoiyCoaat,  from  its -trade  in 
eiephalits'  teeth ;  and  the  Gold  Coast,  from  its  trade  in  gold  dust, 
wliieh4s4bund  in  the  riversv 

A  modem  traveller -assures  us,  thattiie  climate  of  the  Gold 
Coast  is  the  most  tompehite  in  (vo^l  Africa ;  the  nsuad  degree 
of  heatyinthe  hotleit  months,  bidng  from  eighty*five  to  oiuoty 
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de^ees  of  FahrenheiKsfhennonleter,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Which 
is  esteemed  the  hottest  part  of  the  coast ;  while  at  Sierra  Leone 
and  Senegal,  it  rises  to  ninety-tlifee  and  ninety-etglit.  At  Win- 
Bebab,  it  has  been  as  low  as  sevetoty-foor,  and  for  some  months 
not  higher  than  seventy-eight.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  con-  ' 
trary  to  what  prevails  at  the  northern  and  soatbem  extremities 
of  tlie  continent  of  Africa.  How  far  inland  this  fertility  may 
extend^  docs  not  appear ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  nnmbers 
brongfat  into  the  field,  in  the  sangainary  contests  of  the  natives, 
tiiat  it  mast  be  coOsiderat)le.  The  vernal  rainy  season,  is  the 
most  violent :  it  commences  at  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June, 
and  concludes  with  the  month  of  July.  The  succeeding  foggy 
season  is  extremely  unhealthy,  owing  probably  in  part  to  local 
circumstances.  In  October,  the  second  rainy  season  sets  in; 
and  in  November,  the  dry  season  commences.  The  land  and  sea 
breezes  alternate,  as  usual  on  tropical  coasts ;  but,  besides  these, 
the  Gold  Coast  is  Tisited  by  the  tornado  and  the  harmattan. 
The  latter  prevails  during  December,  January,  and  February, 
from  Cape  Yerd  to  Cape  Lopez }  its  duration  varies  from  one  or 
two  days,  to  a  fortnight,  and  it  returns  three  or  four  times  in  a 
season.  It  is  attended  by  a  base,  which  obscures  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  extreme  dryness,  which  parches  up  the  ve^eUd>le8. 
The  effects  upon  the  human  frame  appear  to  be  salutary,  tliougfa 
attended  with  some  unpleasant  sensations,  and  it  is  particularly 
useful  in  checking  infection.  The  tornadoes  commence  in  March, 
and  c^ase  when  the  rains  set  in. 

A  tornado  may  be  expected  a  day  or  two  subsequent  to  the. 
fiili  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  gives  sbfiicient  notice  of  its  ap-> 
proacb,  so  that  ships  at  sea  and  at  anchor  have  time  to  prepare 
for  their  safety.  When  vivid  and  successive  flashes  of  lightning, 
are  seen  in  the  eastern  (|URrter,not  many  degrees  above  the  hori- 
son,  attended  with  thunder  and  heavy  clouds,  and  the  horizon 
appears  clear  and  of  a  blueish  cast,  all  these  are  tolerable  (if  not 
certain)  indications  of  an  approaching  tornado.  A  s  the  storm  ap- 
proaches, the  horizon  becomes  darkened,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ^ 
eastern  hemisphere  beeomes  enttrely  so:  the  lightning. advances 
in  vivid  flashes,  and  in  quick  succession,  attended  by  slow  and 
apparently  distant  thunder.  The  scene  now  assumes,  every  mo- 
ment, a  more  awful  and'terrific  appearance,  and  a  solemn  silence 
appears  to  pervade  the  whole  face  of  nature :  although  it  is  calm, 
yet  the  heavens  exhibit  a  degree  of  commotion  truly  surprising: 
the  feathered  tribe  fly  with  the  utmost  solicitude  to  a  place  of 
shelter  and  security,  and,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  they 
are  sometimes  overtaken  by  the  storm,  and  exposed  to  its  rigour 
and  violence.^  A  gentle  air  is  flrst  perceived,  which  iqcreases, 
almost'  instantaneously,  to  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  are 
Qsaally  accompanied  with  rain.nnd  whichdo  not  continue  longer, 
in  general,  than  half  an  hour  or  fifty  minutes ;  the  more  southerly 
tlie  irind  is,  the  longer  is  its  cdntinuance.    WheH  the  violence  of 
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the  wind  is  over,  rain  ftlki  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  » sbavt 
time  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water  descends.  The  light- 
ning and  thunder  which,  it  woidd  appear,  yielded  to  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  again  commence;  bat  it  is  only  those  who  are  ao 
qaainted  with  these  storms,  or  simihir  ones  in  tropical  conntries, 
Uuit  can  have  a  perfect  idea  of  the  enlightened  state  of  the  hea^ 
vens,  and  the  tremendops  peals  of  thunder  which  roar  in  every 
direction.  On  the  whole,  words  cannot  adequately  describe  the 
awful  sublimity  of  this  scene.  Rain  continues  to  fall  for  two  or- 
more  hours ;  after  which,  the  hemisidiere  brightens,  but  the  sun 
continues  obscured  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  country  is  in  general  Gver*mn  with  wood,  and  vegetation 
is.extremely  luxuriant. 

Upon  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
the  same  writer  makes  the  following  observations :  "  Those  who 
are  governed  by  an  arbitrary  or  despotic  power,  are  reserved  and 
cautious  in  their  manner  and  ]m>ceediRgs ;  they  are  fearful  of 
communicating  their  tiboughts  to  each  other ;  their  passions  id' 
dom  get  to  that  state  of  maturity,  as  to  oppose  restraint ;  they  are 
humble,  submissive,  and  respeetful ;  whereas  those,  whose  go- 
▼erproent  encourages  more  freedom  or  where  it  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  community,  are  under  little  constraint,  and  every 
kind  of  licentiousness  is  daily  practised ;  they  are  strangers  to  all 
moral  obligations,  and  the  ties  of  affection  are  very  loosdy  united* 
They  have  a  great  desire  for  gain,  and  will  undeii^o  many  vicis- 
situdes and  liardships  to  obtain  it ;  patient  under  misfortunes,  and 
meeting  aiiiction  with  tolerable  fortitude.  Frugality  and  tem- 
perance in  eating  prevail  among  them  in  a  rigid  manner.  They 
have  a  great  turn  for  oratory ;  and  on  occasions,  where  they  are 
obliged  to  display  their  eloquence  to  the  utmost  extent,  their  ex- 
pressions are  accompanied  with  much  feeling  and  energy.  They 
are  disposed  to  singing,  dancing,  and  music ;  and  appear  to  have 
a  strong  idea  of  the  harmony  of  sound.'' 


SECTION  II- 

ASHANTEK. 

Amono  those  countries  which  have  of  late  become  interesting 
nnd  of  importance  to  Europeans,  is  the  kingdom  of  Asbantee. 
The  kingdom  of  Ashantee  lies  on  the  western  side  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  6ih  and  10th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  the  5th  degree  of  western  longi- 
tude. It  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  the  territories  of  va- 
sious  tribes  or  people,  especially  those  of  tho  Fantees  and  Asiinsr 
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the  llHttier  of't^hiiii '«%  i^iMtfAiately  snt^ikfn  oMiat  wU^tef  oiik 
coantrytneii  1nkv«  seHleM«nti,  vmler  the  Afrtoftn  oompanf,  as  ftl 
Oi^  CooBt  Castle  aad  AimaaKibM ;  aiMitha  latter  of  wiiom  are  ^ 
to  tile  eaet  of  then,  and  eoatignous  to  ttlo'^ahanCees^  Cape 
CeastOastle,  the  ofaief  of  the  ^ritkli  forts,  Hi' about  160  nilesfroni 
Co(uiiaiiBie,  the  capital  of  Aahaatee.  Tl^  kln^doni  is  supposed 
to  be  about  lialf  tiie  nee  <^  Seotlaml,  but  it  has  vanoaa  tvibntanes 
and  depeitdeiioies,  whioh  may  be  said  greatly  to  extend  Itslbnita, 
its  power,  and  oonseqaeMee.  It  does  ooC  mpeur  to  have-  been 
knows  to  li^nropeana,  e^teMr-by  name,  till  the  be^^inaifti^  •of  taat 
century.  •      i  i;  «     • 

Tlie  climate  of  A  thaatte  ia  dilTerWit  at  ditforent  periods  of  the 
year.  In  May  and  June  there  is  g^enerally  a  eonslderabie  fkN^* 
rain,  and  in  July  and  Aug^t  abrupt  t^adoes  are  frequent  in  ' 
the  evening  just  afler  sun-set,  ushered  in  by*a  strong  wind  fma 
the  sontb-west.  The  hearnest  rarns  blowfioni  the  latter  eild  eif 
September  to  tbe  beginning  of  Novensber ;  they  ihll  even  in  mot^ 
impetuovs  torrents  iban  are  mtnessed  on' the  eoast^  Tlie  iiifiu- 
enee  of  the  HarraaMan  is  deseribed  ets  very  powerful.  Oenerall^ 
spealiing,  from  iiie  elevalion  of  Asliantee  it  is  much  cooler  in 
Gooanassie  than  at  Ci^e  €oast ;  indeed,  from  four,  to  six  in  thb 
morning  tliere  is  a  severity  of  eoki  unknown  on  the  coast. 

The  Ashantees  have  atiained  a  eertain-  degree  of  civiitzatlen  ; 
they  have  some  arts  and  many  mamifactares :  their  markets  are 
well  stocked,  and  are  held  daily  from  abottt  eight  o*cl€»ek  in  the 
morning  uuti^  sunset  Amongst  the  articles  for  sale  are  beef 
(about  eight-pence  per  pound),  and  matron  cut  in  small  pieces 
for  soup ;  wild  hog^  deer,  monkey's  AeSh ;  fowls^  and  pelts  c^f 
skins ;  yams,  plantains,  com,  sugar-cane,  rice,  encrttma  (a  muei- 
laginoos  vegetable  richer  tlum  asparagus,  whit;li  it  reisembliDS), 
peppers,  vegetable  batter,  oranges,  papaws,  pine-apples  (hot 
equal  to  those  on  the  ooast),  bananas ;  large  snails  smoke-dried 
and  stuck  in  rows  on  smaH  slicks  iitihe  tbrm  of  herring  bone ; 
eggs  fur  felish,  pitt6,  rum,  pahn-wine,  &c.  &e/   -   - 

A  fhiit  called  boasie  is.in  great  request.  Itidconstintly  chewed 
by  tbe  Ashcmtees  on  a  journey ;  it  is  said  to  prevent  Mnger,  arid 
strengthen  the  stomach  and  bowels;  Imi^ a  slight biftei^'aroma^i^ 
astringeut  taste,  and  causes  an  increase' of  the  saTiva  W{iite 
cbewedt  Tlie  beosie  must  be  <he  goo^oo^nat  which  Mr.  Luca^ 
describes  ax  one  of  the  artieies  of  trade  between  F^an,  Kassiikd, 
Bornoo,  and  the  states  south  of  the  Niger.  He  writes :  ^  Ood^ 
roo-nats  which  are  btx>ugbt  from  the  Negro  states  on  thefodth  tff 
the  Niger,  and  which  are  principally  rained  fbr  the  pleasant  bilk 
tcr  tliattfae  oommnnicatete  any  liquor  in  ^Hddi.tiieyareinfhsecl,^' 
It  grows  on  a  lai^e  ami  bread-leafed  tree  that  lieMrs  a  pod  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  in  which  are  inclosed  a  numbel: 
of  nuts  that  varies  from  seveli  to  nine.  Theit'cf^ur  is  a  j^llow*- 
ish green;  thehr  silse' is* that  of  a'chesnut,  whtcfa  ffaey- also ' re- 
semble in  being  ootered^by  a  task  of  t  dlMtll^  tliiokueto :  ii(d 
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IbdrtafU,  which  is  datcribgd  >g  a  yiwMimt  fcklgr»a  i»!gii<«fttl 
to  tboie  who  lire  aocastoned  to  its  ute,  mmI  aaiMti^ttRPt  a*  a  oor- 
f«ctiye  to  the  unpalatable  or  onwholeaome  wators  of  FesraD  and 
of  the  other  kingdoms  .that  border  on  the  vast  Zabara,  aa  to  be 
deemed  of  importaoee  to  the  happinma  of  life*  They  are  pnr* 
chased  at  the  rato  of  las.  for  100  pods. 

Sai-anuponitk  is  found  abondaAtly  in  Dagwamba.  In  the 
Ashfwtee  market,  a  lump  the  lixe  of  a  duck's  egg  was  sold  for 
2s*4.  they  grind  it  to  aux  with  their  M»aff  (of  whioh  tliey  take 
laiQge  .qaantities),  as  it  gives  it  a  ponflSfUiey  agreeable  to  them. 

Tbm  is  a  white  grease  which  has  long  been  called  Asbantee 
grease  by  the  natives,  on  th^-^mist,  who  snpponed.ii  to-bapro- 
dueed  in  Dogwamba. .  They  ose  it  daily  to  anoint  their  shins, 
jwhich  otherwise  beeome  cearsaand  unhealthy.  The  Ashanlees 
yuii^haftB  it  from,  the  int#rior,  and  make  a  great  profit  by  it ;  it  is 
a  vegetable  butter  deoocted  from  a  tree  caUed  iimliea  ;  it  is 
4oiibtlem  the  «Ae4  bntt<}r  isS.  Mr.  Park. 

'rhe,Ashantees  preciyre  most  of  their  ivory  from  Kong,  where 
Ihey  gjve  eight  ackies(or  40s.)  in  barter  for  a  very  large  tooth. 

The  cattle  in  Asbantee  are  as  large  as  the  English,  nalike 
those  on  the  coast,  which  resemble  the  Jersey;  I'he  sheep  are 
hairy  in  Asbantee,  but  woolly  in  Dagwnmba,  an  open  conntsy 
.whi»re  they  mannfaotmre  a  ckMse  blanket  I'he  horses  in .  Dag- 
wumba  are  generally  small ;  some  are  described  to  be  fifteen 
hands  high,  but  these  are  never  parted  with.  The  horses  are 
like  half-bred  galloways  (  their  legs  lathy,  with  a  wiry  jiair  abont 
tbe^fj^Uocjk^  only  requiring  to  be  pulled.  Their  heads  are  laige ; 
duU;  apd  mouse  coloors  are  said  to  be  common;  they  are  never 
shod,  ^i^.  their  hoofs  consequently  ia  the  eye  of  the  European, 
though  nqt  in  th^  native,  disproportionate;  they  are  fed  on 
Guinea  grass,  occasionally  mixed  with  salt,  and  sal-ammonia  is 
frreqiie^lly  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  saddles  are  Moorish,  of 
red  leather  a^d.cumbersome ;  the  bridles  of  twisted  black  leather 
thongs,  and  brass  Jinks  with  a  whip  at  th^  end ;  tbe  bit  severe, 
j^thailafge  riw  hamng  from  tbe.  middle  and  slipped  over  the 
innder  jaw  instead  or  a  curb  chain :  tbe  stirrups  a^re  iikelarjpe 
M^Wa  P<^n#  f  Qd  hung  very  short  Some  of  the  Moors  ride  on 
i^qlWell^i^i^  a  .ring  through  the  nose. 

i;hp  <fXtentap4  <^rder  of  the  Asbantee  plantations  are  snrpris- 
.iu84  yil^  4t  vseems  they  are  inadeqnato  to.  tho  population ;  m  a 
mi^y  government  they  are  likely  to  he  wa.  They  are  chiefly  of 
aorn,.yam«,  groun4*uuts,  terraboys  and  enomma  ;  tbe  yams  and 
ipfound-nuts  asc  i^ftnted  with  mifch  regularity  in  triangular  beday 
with  small  drains  around  cadi,  and  carefully  cleared  from  weeda 
Tliey  uise  no  ioiplemeut  but  the  hoe*  They  have  two  crops  of 
coprn  a  year^  plant  their  yams  at  CbriMtmaa>  and  dig  tiiem  early  in 
September.  The  latter  plantations  have  macb  the  stppem^ance  of 
a  hop-garden  well  fenced  iu  and  regnlarlj^  pleated  in  lines,  with 
a  broad  walk  aroond^  /^n4  a  h^  at.  fl^cb  wicker  gat^  where  a 
slave  and  his  family  reside  to  project  the  plantation. 
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AH  llAffniiU  meirtiaiied  t^soid  in  tbe  market  grow  in  spoii« 
tuning  abniidMMSe,  aa  do  tlie  sugar-oano ;  the  oranges  are  of  a 
large  aixe  and  ex«|iU8ite  fiavoor.  'i  here  were  no  cocoa- nut  trees, 
nor  was  tlwt  fruit  in  the  market.  In  the  marshy  ground  a  large 
species  of  fern  is  very  abundant ;  there  are  four  varieties  of  it :  in 
shady  placea  that  bave  been  cnltivated,  varioas  tribes  oi' urtica; 
and  tbe  UtmMioH,  groiif  s  abamlantly  to  the  north  of  Coomassie. 
The  miraoQiiNi^  berry  which  gives  acids  tbe  flavour  of  sweets, 
jnaking  liflMS  taste  like  houcy,  is  common.  The  castor  oil 
(Rieimu  e&mmmkis)  riscb  to  a  large  tree ;  4>n  the  coast  it  is  «ecn 
as  a  bush  about  three  feet  high  ;  find  the  wild  fig  is  abundant, 
tboogh  neither  of  them  is  used  by  the  natives.  The  cotton  plant 
is  very  plentiful,  but  little  cultivated.  The  only  use  to  which 
they  apply  the  silk  cottpn  is  to  the-  stuffing  of  cushions  or  pil- 
lows *.  Mr.  Park  observed  tlie  tobacco^plant  which  grows  luxu- 
riantly in  Inta  and  Dagwumba*  and  is  called  poah.  They  tirst 
dry  the  leaves  in  the  sun ;  then,  having  rubbed  them  well  be- 
tween their  hands,  mix  them  with  water  into  oval  masses  The 
Ashantees,  however,  never  use  this  tobacco  when  I'orluguesc  to- 
bacco can  be  got  from  the  coast  even  at  the  iiicst  extravagant 
rate.  They  will  sometimes  give  two  ounces  of  gold  for  tbe  roll 
of  PortHgvese  tobacco.  The  Dutch  goyernor-general  has  been 
known  to  receive  eighty  onnees  of  gold  from  the  Aithantecs  foe 
tobacco  alone. 

Lions  are  numerous  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Inta ;  elephants 
are  remarkably  numerous  in  Kong,  aud  they  are  also  found  in 
Ashantee,  with  wild  hogs,  hyaenas,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  an- 
telopes; dAgs  approximating  to  the  Danish;  cats  extremely' 
sharp-visagcd  and  long-necked  y  Gemiet  oats,  pangolins,  alliga- 
tors. The  rhinoceros  is  found  in  lioroom,  and  the  hippopotamus 
in  tbe  Odirree  river. 

The  Ashantees  sa^  that  an  animal  called  shjtah  or  gUiirce  will 
attack  every  other  however  superior  in  size.  The  Fantees,  who 
had  never  seen  it,  had  imbibed  a  tremendous  idea  of  it  from  tlio 
stories  in  their  own  country.  This,  hovi'ever,  is  doubted,  for  tht^ 
skin,  is  seldom  seen,  and  is  not  more  than  three  feet  long  and  the 
legs  short ;  it  resembles  that  of  a  boar,  but  the  uatives  said  it  wu« 
between  a  pig  and  a  goat.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  gnoo  (an- 
telope gnu)  which  is  found  behind  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
known  in  Inta  by  the  same  name.  Where  the  beds  were  not  an 
aeciunalation  of  cushions,  the  skiu  of  the  giroo  was  nailed  to  a 
large  w^ioden  frame,  raised  on  legs  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  stretched  as  we  would  sacking.  Another  animal  called  vtrum 


•  Cotton  of  the  cotton  tree  (or  silk  coiion)  Botnlktx  pentandrium;: 
Linn,  This  cottpn  is  not  used  for  thread,  but  is  made  into  pil- 
lows and  beds. '  It  js  also,  from  its  catching  lire  so  easily,  com- 
^Inooly  put  into  tiilderboxes  and  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
f re-works. — Aioslie's  Materia  Mcdiea  of  Hindostaa..  ^' 
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WHS  described  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  frontier's  liav- 
iiig  one  very  long  horn  on  on«5  side  of  the  head,  and  a<short  aoe 
on  the  other ;  it  is  much  larger  than  ttie  gnoo.  A  spotted  animid 
of  the  catvkind  is  very  eoramon,  and  allied  to  the  leofmnl  or 
panther ;  but  whether  referable  to  either  of  those  species,  or  to 
be  considered  as  distinct,  cannot  be  deteramied  owing  to  the 
very  vague  and  nnsatisfactory  cb«raoter  by  wMch  nataralnts 
have  attemped  to  distinguish  them, — the  kind  and^  numbers  of 
the  rows  of  spots  *,.  which  have  been  observed  in  individuals  of 
the  same  decided  species  to  present  almost  an  infintty  of  varia* 
tion. 

The  vnlture,  wluch  is  venerated  by  the  natives  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Egyptians- venerated  the  Vukurtu  pereopierta,  is 
the  Vultumt  monatkas  figured  by  Le  Vaiilant.  Green  pigeons 
are  found,  and  crows  with  a  white  ring  round  their  neclcs,  pro- 
bably the  Cotirjtg  scapulatis  figoired  by  Le  Vatliant.  Inhere  are 
also  several  small  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  whi<^  sung  melo* 
diously ;  two  in  particular,  the  one  like  a  blackbird,  and  the  other 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  JSnglish  thrush,  but  larger.  Also  a  va- 
riety of  parrots  beautifully  spangled  with  different  colours.  The 
Simia  Dutruiy  which  has  the  most  beautiful  skin  of  any  monkey, 
is  found  in  Ashanlee  as  well  as  in  Warsaw.  All  the  natives 
agree  that  they  do  not  know  of  any  monkeys  which  dare  to  attack 
men  but  the  ukonesmi,.  which  they  describe  as  small  and  always 
seen  in  troops. 

Snakes  green  aiid  of  all  colours ;  scorpions,  lizards,  &c.  are 
found  as  on  the  coast,  with  a  curious  variety  of  beetles  and -the 
ttkost  beautiful  butterflies.  A  few  specimens  preserved  in  spirits,. 
Irave  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  Ashantees  excel  in  weaving  ;  their  loom  is  preciscly^on 
the  same  principle  as  the  English  ;  it  is  worked  by  strings  held 
between  the  toes ;  the  web  is  never  more  than  four  inches 
broad.  They  use  a  spindle  and  not  a  distaff  for  spinning,  hold- 
ing it  in  one  iiand,  and  tvristing  the  thread  (which  has  a  weight  at 
the  end)  with  the  linger  and  thumb  of  the  other.  The  ineness, 
variety,  brilliancy,  an4  size  of  their  cloths  is  astonishing.  The 
richest  red  taffetas  impbrted  from  India  are  mtrivalled,  and  Wove 
into  the  cloths  of  their  own  manufkcture.  They  are  also  some* 
titnes  in  the  custom  of  unravelling  a  t<ew  of  the  fmcy  silks  (India), 
but  these  are  generally  bought  for  wear,  though  they  prefer 
those  from  Fezzan  for  that  purpose,,  because  the  colours  are  more 
showy.  The  richest  silks  are  worn  by  the  Moors,  who  buy'theift 
at  Y  ahndi  and  ti onssa.  The  following  is  a  proof  how  luxuriant 
these  Africans  are  in  their  cloathing:  one  of  tbeir^  principal  men 
bought  a  piece  of  silk  at  Yahndi  so  very  ine,  that  although  i^ 
ooold  be  compressed  betwees.  twa  hands,  it  was  nevertheless 
larger  than  any  doth  their  king  had  ever  worn,  and  yet  his  are 
monastroos ;  six  slaves  were  paid  for  it,  which  would  h^ve  pror 
dttced  160L  atihe  watejciside^  » 
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A  descfipdon  of  Britbh  ootton  cloth  (wldch  goeft  kefe  l«y  the 
nwwir  of  $mr9trttemkitC)  is  in  considerable  request.  It  is  a  highly 
glased  artiole,  of  bright  red  stripes  with  a  bar  of  white^  and  is 
bonglit  solely  for  the  red  stripe  (as  there  is  no  red  d\e  nearer 
than  Manrowa),  which  the  Ashantees  weave  into  their  own 
cloths,  throwii^  away  tiie  while.  The  red  dye  of-  Marrowa^ 
whicii  is  Tery  good,  is.  obtuned  from  a  tree  called  meeMr«lM. 

The  white  i^oths  which  are  principally  miimiractared  in  Inta 
and  Dagwnniba  they  paint  for  mourning,  with  a  mixture  of 
blood  a^  a  red  dye  wood.  The  patterns  are  variooa  and  not  in- 
elegant, and  painted  with  so  much  regularity  with  a  fowls's  fea- 
ther that  they  have  aM  the  appearance  of  a  eaarse  print  at  a  dis« 
tanoe.  This  is  performed  with  great  rapidity.  There  is  a  very 
£ur  specimen  in  the  British  Musenm,  the  price  of  painting  which 
was  one  ackie. 

They  have  two  dye  woods,  a  red  and  a  yellow,  specimens  of 
which  I  brought  down.  Iliey  make  a  green  by  mixing  the  latter 
with  their  bine  d>e,  in  which  they  excel ;  it  is  made  from  a  plant 
called  amine,  certunly  not  the  indigo  which  grows  plentifully 
on  the  coast  The  aeassie  rises  to»  the  height  of  ahont  two  feet, 
and,  according  to  the  natives,  bears  a  red  flower ;  but  the  leaf  is 
not  small,  fleshy  or  soft,  nor  is  it  pale  or  silvery  coloured  nndfr- 
neath ;  it  is  a  thin  acuminate  Jeaf  about  five  inches  long  and 
three  baoad,  of  a  dark  green.  The  ^rub  has  opposite  leaves,  no 
stipules,  and  has  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  Mundmin 
^tttfeohns  (tim  indigo  of  Sumatra) ;  but  as  the  leaves  are  toothed 
in  the  acossie,  H  probably  does  not  belong  even  to  the  same 
natural  order.  1  here  are  no  specimens  of  this  plant,  and  no 
drawing  has  been  made  of  it;  it  grows  abundantly  in  the 
woods^  and  produces  a  fast  and  beantifiil  colour  withont  ref}uir- 
ing  a  mordant.  They  gather  a  quantity  uf  the  leaves,  brume 
them  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  spread  them  out  on  a  mat  to 
dry :  this  mass  is  kept  for  use ;  a  proportion  of  it  is  put  into  a 
pot  of  water,  and  remauis  six  days  previous  to  immersing  the 
thread,  which  is  left  in  six  daysv  drying  it  once  every  day  in  the 
son ;  it  is  then  a  deep  lasting  blue  colour.  When  a  light  blue 
is  wished  for,  the  thread  is  only  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pot 
thfree  days. 

Th^  exoel  in  pottei7  ;  tlieir  clay  is  very  flne,  polished  (after 
baking^  by  friction,  and  the  grooves  of  the  patterns  flUed  up 
irith  chalk.    They  have  also  a  blade  pottery  which  admits  of  a 


fie  people  of  Bagwuniba  surpass  the  Ashantees  in  gold* 
smiths'  work,  though  the  latter  may  be  esteemed  proficients  in 
the  art.  T^e  small  articles  for  the  Museum — a  gold  stool,  satifco 
hell,  jaw-bone  and  drum — ace  but  indifferent  specimens ;  the 
man  who  made  them  having  too  muoh  costly  work  on  hand  for 
the  khig,  to   pay  these  trifles  his  wonted  attention ;  imfortiir 
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naiely  too  he  was  commitie<t  to  prison  before  thejr  were  quite 
fiui^ed;  boweTer,  they  will  giTe  an  idea.  'I  hey  cost  Mie'. 
t^a  ackics  and  a  half  of  gotd-dast  for  making  these  artieles ; 
oae-thii'd  of  an  aekie  was  lost  in  melting,  and  live  was  tfai; 
charge  of  the  goldsmith.  Bees's^wax  for  making  the  model  of 
the  .article  wanted  is  spread  out  on  a  smooth  bloek  of  wood  by 
the  side  of  a  tire,  on  which  stands  a  pot  of  water ;  a  fiat  stick  is 
dipped  into  this,  with  which  the  wax  is  made  of  %  proper  soft- 
ness;  it  takes  about  a  quarterof  an  honr  to  make  enoogh  for  a 
ring.  When  the  model  is  finished,  it  is  inclosed  in  a  composi- 
tion of  Mret  olay  and  charcoal  (which  being  closely  pressed 
aroBnd  it  forms  a  mould),  dried  in  the  sun,  aind  having  a  small 
cup  of  the  same  materials  attached  to  it,  (to  contain  the  gold  for 
fesion,)  o«i«imumcating  with  the  model  by  a  small  perforation. 
When  the  whole  model  is  thiished,  and  the  gold  carefolly  in- 
'  closed  in  the  cup,  it  is  put  in  a  charcoal  fire  with  the  cup  under* 
most.  When  the  gold  is  supposed  to  he  fused,  the  oup  is  turned 
uppermost,  that  it  may  run  into  the  place  of  the  melted  wax  ; 
when  cool  (he  olay  is  broken,  and  if  the  article  is  not  perfect  It 
goes  through  4he  whole  process  again.  To  give  the  gold  its  pro- 
per colour,  they  put  a  layer  of  finely«-groand  red  ochre  (which 
they  call  juckmHa)  all  over  it,  and  immerge  it  in  boiling  water 
mixed  with  the  same  substance  and  a  little-  salt ;  after  it  has 
boiled  half  an  hour,  it  is  taken  out  and  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
any  clay  that  may  adhere  to  it.  Their  bellows  are  iraltations  of 
ours  ;  but  the  sheep  skin  they  use  l)eing  tied  to' the  wood  with 
leather  thongs,  the  wind  escapes  through  the  erevioes ;  therefore 
when  much  gold  is  on  the  fire  they  are  obliged  to  use  two  or 
three  pair  at  the  same  time.  Their  anvils  are  generally  a  large 
stone,  or  a  piece  of  iron  placed  on  the  ground.  Their  stoves  are 
built  of  sursh  (nbont  f  hree  or  ftmr  feet  high)  in  a  etreaiar  formk,. 
and  are  open  about  one-fifth  of  the  circumference ;  a  hole  is 
made  through  the  closed  part,  level  with  the  ground,  for  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows.  Their  weights  are  very  neat  brass  casts 
of-almost  every  animal,  fruit,  or  vegetable,  known  in  the  country. 
The  kiiigV  scales,  blow-pan,  boxes  and  weights,  and  even  the 
tonics  which  hold  the  cinder  to  light  his  pipe,  were  neatly  made 
of  the  purest  gold  that  could  be  manufactured. 

Their  blacksmiths'  work  is  performed  with  the  same  sort  of 
forge  as.  the  above ;  but  they  have  no  Idea  of  making  iron^from 
Qre,  as  their  interior  neighbours  do.  Their  swords  are  generally 
peribrated  in  patterns  like  fish  trowels;  frequently  they  make 
two  blades  springing  parallel  from  one  handle  which  evince  very 
fine  workmanship.  They  also  make  needles  and  castanets  and 
arrows.  The  iron-stone  is  of  a  dark-red  colonr,  spptted  witbgray 
and  intermixed  with  what  has  all  the  appearance -of  lava;  they 
c«(t  bullets  out  of  it  fur  the  army  when  lead  is  scarce. 

They  tan  or  dress  leather  in  Ash^ntee,  but  they  do  this  and 
dye  in  a  very  superior  manner,  in  Houisa  and  Dagwomba;  «ea 
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the  aaadiJs  mi  oodhioD  Hi  the  BrHkb  Hnmmm,  like  foraier  rm* 
lied  and  ap|>ar4iitly  ititched :  doabling  that  tbore  coold  bemich 
sUteimig,  a  part  being  vtBdoae^  it  va»  diseaverad  liiat  tiicy  perfo« 
rated  the  inibeeyaml  then  itntkja  Uielmeshradf  of  leather.  The 
curiofiB  vill  ohaorva  that  the  pattann  of  the  i»to<il  cushion  are  all' 
pnuliieed  by  paring  the  surface.  T  hay  make  their  soldier's  belts 
uid  ponohea  out  of  elephant  or  pig  siin  ornamented  with  red 
sheUs.  * 

Of  their  carpenters*  work  the  -stool. is  a  fair  speoineny  being 
cfwved:  out  of  a  ^id  pieae  ei  awood  called  mssp^  whiter  •oft,  and 
bearing  a  high  polish;  it  is  tint  snaked  in  water.  I'hey  aell  snch 
a-stool  for  abpot  three  ahillsiigs;  in  Aeona  or  Fantee  it  would 
fetch  tiventy.  The^utobreUa  is  oTten  jnase  cnndos ;  the  bird  la 
eat.  almost «f|nal  to  tumingy  and  the  aiialeris.  so  supple  that  it 
VMfj  be  turned  inside outb  Tiria(oiiiy  aehiJd's  umbrella)  is  a 
moMof  the  large  oaoopiea  deaerttied  in  the^ooession ;  it  oest 
a  piece  oif  oloth  value  twenty  shiilinga*  The  sanko  or  guitar  ia 
also  neatly  made,  and  the  chastenessjand  fitrascan  charaoter  oi 
the  carving  is  very>s«rprisittg.  The  sur&oe  of  tiie  wood  is^thrst 
charred  in  the  fire,^ and thao.parved deep  enongh  todiseloee the 
original  white  in  the  stripes  oilines  lof  the  patterns. 

•Their  pine-apple  thread  is  very  strong,  and  is  oiside  flpom  the 
fineness  of  a  hair  to  the  thickness  of  whip- cord ;  it  bleaahes  to  a- 
beautifql  whiteness,  and  would  answer  for  sewing  any  strong  ma* 
terials ;  bat  when  mualin  is  stitched  with  it,  it  is  liable  tn  be  cut 
from  the  httshness.^  3'he  women  freqaentigr  join  their  cloths  and 
ornament  their  handkerchiefs  w&di  aaigsag  pattern  woiked  with 
unravelled  silks  of  different  colonm. 

Su^h  are  the  prcMiuctions  and  cfaief.DMnufiiotures  of  Adiantee  ;> 
It  will  now  be  necessary  to  give  some  aoeotanlvof  the  people* 
themselves,  and  this  cannot  better  be  done  than  by  giving  Mr^ 
Bowditch's  own  account  of  his  introduction  to  the  king  of 
Asbantee,  in  his  laie*  mission ;  any  attempt  to  alter  or  shorten  It 
would  bnt  deprive  it  of  its  oharactenstic  features. 

*'  We  entered  Coomassi  at  two  o'clock,  passing  under  a  fetish, 
or  sacrifice  of  a  dead  sheep,  wrapped  up  in  red  silk,  and  sus- 
pended between  two  lofty  poles.  Upwards  of  6000  people,  the 
greater  part  warriors,  met  us  with  awful  bursts  of  martial  nnsie, 
dis€ordat|t  only  in  its  mixture;  for  horns,  drams,  rattles,  and 
gong  gongs  were  all  exected  with  a  seal  bordering  oA  pbreozy, 
to  snbdne  us  by  .tt«e  first  impression.  Tlie  smoke  wiiicb  encircled 
us  from  the  incessant  discharges,  of  musquetry,  confined  our 
g1iQq>sea,to  the  foreground :  and  we  were  halted  whilst  the  cap- 
taius  performed  their  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  Ac  centre  of  a  circ^ 
formed  by  their  warriors ;  where  a  concision  of  flags,  £n|^iitb, 
Dutch,  aiad  XNinidi,  were  waved  and  flourished  in  all  directions ; 
the  bearer«  pjungiog  Mid  springii^  from  side  to  side,  with  a  pas- 
sion, of  enlhuaxasin  only  equalled  by  the  o[ap tains,  who  followed 
tbemj  dhicjiai)g9Mig 'ibeir  4hinipg  bliuideibnssea  so  close,  that  the 


flags  dow  and  iImsu  were  in  a  blM» ;  alid  «iMif;]iig  froai  tfie  naoke 
utitb  ail  the  gosiure  siiul  distortion  of  maniacs.  Their. followeni 
kept  up  the  firing  arouiid  us  in  the  roaiv  The  dreas  «f  Ibe  cttfrtainS' 
WHS  a  war  cap^  with  gikJed  rani's  koms  projeetuig'ki'lironty  ttaar 
sides  extended  beyond  all  pruportieii  by  inHnefise  ptamea  or 
eagle's  featliers,  and  fastened  under  the  chin  with  bands  of 
oowries.  Their  vest  was  of  red  cMh|  covered  vntlk  fetvihes 
(ainulcts)  and  saphies,  (scraps  of  Moorish  writing,  as  ebarms,)  in 
gold  and  silTer ;  and  embroidered  caaeaof  ahnost  every  colour, 
which  flapped  against  their  bodies,  as  they  moved,  interriii«ed 
with  sntall '  bfass  .belL%  the  homa  aad>  taila  of  animals,  sheila  and 
knives ;  long. toopards.taiia' bung  dawn ^eir  badlcst  over  a  small 
^bowcoveved  withfetidwa^  'Theywiakre  loore' cotton  tiKMrserS, 
with  immense  boots  o€  a  dnll  mdleatherv  coming  half  way<  np  ti)«e  - 
Ihiglt,  and  fastened  by  small  obiins  to*  their  oarloueh' or* waiai 
beU;  these)  were  also. ornamented  witbbellsiy  horse»  tails,  strings 
of  anmleta,  and  innumerable  shreds  of  leaHier  \  a  small  qaiver  of 
poisoned  arrows  hung  from  their i%bt  wrist,  and  Iboy  heliA'a  long- 
iron  chain  between  &.mr  teolfa,  w&s  a  scrap -of'  Mootish  writing' 
afllxed  to  thoiendof  it  •  A  smaH  spear  vUas  in  'tfieir  left  liMids 
covered  with  jed  cloth  and  silk  taasete ;  their  bh&ck  oountenanoea 
heightened  the  efiect  of  this  attire,  and*  cumploted  aflgiire 
scarcely  hamao. 

.  **  This  exhibition  continued  about  half  an  faonr,  "^cn  we  were 
^  aHowed  to  ptoceod,  eneircted  by  the  warri^M,  whoso^nitmbenH 
with  the  crowds  of  people,  made  oav  movement  as  gradual  vas  If  it 
had  tafcsn  piaoe  in  Clufapside ;  the  seToral  streets  branching  off 
to  the  right,  presented  long  vistas  crammed  whh  people,  and  tliose 
on  the  left  hand,  being  on  an  acclivity,  imwmerable  rows  of 
beads  rose  one  above  another:  the  large  open  porehes  of  th» 
houses,  like  the  fronts  of  stages  in  small  theatres,  were  illed  with 
the  better  sort  of  females  and  ohUdren,  all  impatient  to.  bHiold 
white  men  tor  the  first  time ;  their  eaclamalions  were  drowned 
in  the  firing  and  music,  but  their  gestures  were  iH  oharaeter  with 
the  scene.  When  we  reached  the  palace,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  we  entered,  we*  were  again  halted,  and  an  open 
file  was  made,  through  which  the  bearers  were  passed,  to  deposit 
the  presents  and  baggage  in  the  house  assigned  for  us.  Here  wo 
were  gratified  by  observing  several  of  the  Cabooeers  (chiefs)  pass 
by  with  their  trains,  the  novel  splendour  of  which  astonished  uh« 
The  hands,  principally  composed  of  boms  and  Hates,  trained  to 
play  in  concert,  seemed  to  soothe  our  hearing  into  its  mttnral 
tone  again  by  their  wild  melodies ;  whilst  the  immense  umbroHaH, 
made  to  sink  and  rise  from  the  jerkiugs  of  the  tieaners,  and  the 
large  fans  waving  around,  refreshed  us  with  small  currents  of  air, 
oador  a  burning  sun,  clouds  of  dost,  and  a  density  of  aHmosphere 
almost  sufibcating.  We  were  then  sqqeosed,  at  the  same  fVineral 
pace,  up  a  long  street,  to  an  open  fronted  house,  where  wa  were 
desired  by  a  royal  messenger  to  wait  a  Curthot  iv^itation  from  the 
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king.  Here  oiir  attention  vas  forced  from  tlio  astouisliment  of 
the  crowd  to  a  most  inbiim»n  spectacle,  which  was  paraded  be^ 
fore  as  for  some  mkuifes ;  it  i^as  a  niHii  whom  they  wei  e  iormcnl* 
iag  previous  tq^erifice ;  bis  hands  were  pinioned  behind  him ;  a 
knife  was  passed  through  his  cheek,  to  which  his  lips  were 
noosed  like  the  fignre  of  8;  one  ear  was  cut  off  and  carried  beforn 
Mm,  the  other  hung  to  his  head  by  a  small  bit  of  skin ;  there,  were 
several  gashes  in  hi^back,  and  a  knife  was  thrust  under  each 
shonlder  blade ;  he  was  led  with  a  cord  passed  through  his  nose, 
by  men  disigored  with  immense  caps  of  shaggy  blaek  skins,  and 
drums  beat  Imfore  him.  The  feeling  this  horrid  barbarity  excited 
most  be  imagiiped.  The  Ashantees  appear  so  accustomed  to 
these  spectaolea,  and  their  freqaency  is  se  great,  that  the  sight 
made  no  impression  upon  the  beholders.  A  venerable  old  man 
having  eotertaiiied  the  strangers  with  palm  wme  and  fruit*  he 
astonished  them  by  telling  them  with  the  most  perfect  coolness, 
that  he  was  daily  and  anxiously  expecting  an  answer  from  the 
king,  permitting  him  to  be  sacrificed,  on  bis  own  erwm  instead 
of  taking  a  ftitigning  journey  to  the  capital.  The  king  granted 
his  request,  and  his  head  when  amputated  was  forwarded  to 
Coomassie.  We  were  softn  released,  by  permission  to  proceed 
to  the  king,  and  passed  throngh  a  very  broad  street,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  to  the  market  place. 

*^  Our  observations  «n  paitanty  had  taught  us  to  conceive  a 
speetadefar  exceeding  our  original  expeetatlona;  but  they  had 
not  prepared  us  for  the  extent  and  display  of  the  scene  which 
hece  burst  upon  us»  An  area  of  nearly  a  mile  in  curcumference 
was  crowded  with  magnificence  and  novelty..  The  king;  his 
tributaries,  and  captains,  were  resplendent  in  the  distance,  sur- 
rounded by  attendants  of  every  description,  fronted  by  a  mass 
of  warrkm  which  seemed  to  make  our  approach  impervioHa« 
The  scm  was  reflected,  with  a  glare  scarcelj^  more  supportable 
than  tlie  heat,  from  the  massy  gold  ornaments  which  glistened 
in  every  direction.  More  than  a  hundred  bands  burst  at  once  on 
our  arrivi^  with  the  peculiar  alrff  of  tiieir  several  chiefs ;  the 
horns  flourished  their,  defiances,  with  the  beating  of  innumerable 
dnim.9  and  metal  instruments,  and  then  yielded  for  a  while  to  the 
soft  breathings  of  their  long  fiutcs,  which  were  truly  faamieniouB ; 
and  a  pleasing  Instrument,  like'a  bag  pipe  without  a  drone,  was 
happily  blenikd.  At  least  a  hundred  large  umbrellas,  or  cano- 
pies, which  could  shelter  tldrty  persons,  were  sprung  up  and 
down  by  the  bearers  with  brilliant  effect,  bdng  made  of  scarlet, 
yellow,  and  the  most  shewy  cloths  and  silks,  and  crowned  on  the 
top  with  crescents,  pelicans,  elephants,  barrels,  and  arms  and 
swords  of  gold.  They  were  of  various  shapes,  but  mostly  dome ; 
and  the  vtdances,  (in  some  of  which  small  looking-glasses  were 
inserted,)  fantastically  scolloped  and  fringed ;  from  the  fronts  of 
some,  the  proboscis  and  small  teeth  of  elephants  projected,  and 
a  few  were  roofed  withleppard  skins,  and  crowned  with  \arioui& 
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animals  natnraM^  staffed.  'Hie  stale  liaminocks,  like  long 
cradles,  were  raised  in  the  rear,  the  poles  on  the  beads x>fth«r 
bearers;  the  cushions  and  pillows  were  covered  with  crimson 
taffeta,  and  the  richest  cloths  hung  over  the  sides.  InnumerRble 
smalt  umbrellns,  of  various  coloured  stripes,  were  crowded  in 
the  intervals,  whilst  several  large  trees  heightened  the  glare,  by 
contrasting  the  sober  colouring  of  nature. 

''  The  king's  messengers,  with  gold  bre/tst-plates,  made  war 
for  us,  and  M'e  commenced  our  round,  preceded  by  the  canes  and 
the  Bnglish  flag.  We  stopped  to  take  Ihe  hand  of  every  cabo- 
eeer,  which,  as  their  household  suitors  occupied  several  spaces 
in  advance,  delayed  ns  long  enough  to  distinguish. some  of  the 
omamoQts  in  th6  general  blaze  of  splendour  and  ostentation. 

*'  The  Caboceers^  as  .did  their  superior  captains  and  atten- 
dants, wore  Ashantee  cloths,  of  extravagant  price,  from  the 
cosily  foreign  silks  which  had  been  unravelled  to  \reave  them  in 
ail  the  varieties  of  colours,  as  well  as  pattern  ;  they  weie'of  an 
incredible  size  and  weight,  and  thrown  over  tHe  shoulder  exactly 
Ukethe  Roman  toga';  a  small  silk  fillet  generally  encircled  their 
temples,  and  massy  gold  necklaces,  intricately  wrought;  sus- 
pended Moorish  charms,  dearly  purchitsed,  and  inclosed  in  small 
square  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and  curious  embroidery.  Some  wore 
ueeklaces  reaching  to  the  navel,  entirely  of  aggry  beads ;  a  band 
of  gold  and  beads  encircled  Ihe  knee,  from  which  several  strings 
i>f  the  same  depended ;  small  circles  of  gold,  like  guineas,  rings 
and  casts  of  animals,  were  strung  round  their  ancles;  their  saii« 
dais  were  of  green,  red,  and  delieate  white  leather ;  maniUas,  and 
rude  lumps  of  rock  gold,  hung  from  their  left  wtists,  which  were 
ao  heavily  laden  as  to  be  supported  on  the  head  of  one  of  their 
handsomest  boys.  Gold  and  silver  pipes,  and  canes,  dazzled  the 
eye  in  every  direction*  Wolves  and  rams  hcjads  as  large  ^s  Hfe, 
cast  in  gold  *,  were  suspended  from  their  gold  handled  swords, 
which  were  held  around  them  in  great  numbers ;  the  blades  were 
shaped  like  round  bills,  and  rust^  in  blood ;  the  sheatbs  were  of 
leopard  skin,  or  the  shell  of  a  iish  like  shagreen.  The  large 
drums,  supported  on  the  head  of  one  man,  and  beaten  by  two 
others,  were  braced  around  with,  the  thigh  bones  of  their  ene- 
inies,  and  ornamented  with  their  skulls.  The  kettle  drums,  rest- 
ing  Oil  the  ground,  were  scraped  with  wet  fingers,  and  covered 
"With  leopard  skin.  The  wrists  of  the  drummers  were  hung  with 
bells,  and  curiously  shaped  pieces  of  iroo,  wliich  gingled  loudly 
as. they  were  beating.  The  smaller  drums  were  suspended  from 
the  neck  by  scarves  of*  red  cloth  ;  the  horns  (the  teeth  of  young 
elepluints,)  were  ornamented  at  the  mouthpiece  with  gold,  and 

•  TSiore  probably,  we  suspect,  carved  out  of  blocks  of  wood, 
and  only  coated  over  with  gold.  From  the  facility  with  which 
that  metal  can  be  beat  out  into  thin  plates,  perhaps  not  more  than 
four  or  five  ounces  would  be  required  to  case  each  head. 
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the  jaw-bones  of  haman  Tiofims.  The  war  caps  of  eaglea'  fea- 
thers nodded  in  the  rear,  and  large  fans,  of  the  wing  feathen  of 
ihe  ostrich,  played  around  the  dignitarieti ;  immediately  behind 
their  chairs,  (which  were  of  a  blacJiL  wood,  almost  covered  by  in* 

.  lays  of  ivory  and  gold  embossment,)  stood  their  handsomest 
yoHths,  with  corslets  of  leopard's  skin  covered  with  gold  cockle 
shells,  and  stuck  full  of  small  kuivcs,  sheathed  in  gold  and  silver. 
and  the  handles  of  blue  agpate;  cartouch  boxes  of  elephunts' 
hides,  hang  below,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner ;  a  large 
gold  handled  sword  was  fixed  behind  the  left  shoulder,  and  silk 
scarves  and  horses  tails  (generally  white,)  streamed  from  the 
arms  and  waist  clotli :  their  long  Danish  muskets  bad  broad  rims 
of  gold  at  small  distances,  and. the  stocks  were  ornamented  with 
shells.  Finely  grown  girls  stood  behind  the  chairs  of  some,  ^ith 
silver  basins,  llieir  stuols,j(uf  the  most  laborious  carved  work, 
and  generally  with  two  large  bells  attached  to  them,)  were  con- 
spicaousiy  placed  on  the  heads  of  favoorites ;  and  crowds  of 
small  boys  were  seated  around,  flourishing  elephants'  tails  curi- 
ously monnted.  The  warriors  sat  on  the  ground  close  to  tlicse, 
and  so  thickly,  as  not  to  admit  of  our  imssing  without  treading 
on  their  feet,  to  which  they  were  perfectly  4ndil]'ercfit ;  their  caps 
were  x>f  the  skin  of  the  pangolin  and  leopard,  the  tuils  hanging 
down  behind  ;  their  cartouch  bolts,  (composed  of  smalt  gourds 
which  hold  the  charges,  and  covered  with  leopard  or  pig  s  skin,) 
were  embossed  with  red  shells,  and  small  brass  bells  thickly 
hung-  to  them;  on  their. hips  and  shoulders  was  a  cluster  of 
knives ;  iron  cliains  and  collars  dignified  the  most  daring,  who 
were  prouder  of  them  than  of  gold;  their  muskets  had  rests 
affixed  of  leopard's  skin,  and  the  locks  of  a  covering  of  the  same  ; 
tiie  sides  of  tlieir  foccs  were  curiously  painted  in  long  while 
streaks,  and  the  arms  also  striped,  ha%ing  the  appearance  of  ar- 
mour. 

'^  We  were  suddenly  surprised  by  tlie  sight  of  Moors,  who  af- 
forded the  first  general  diversity  of  dress ;  tberg  were  seventeen 
.Miperiors,  arrayed  in  large  cloaks  of  white  satin,  richly  trimmedN 
with  spangled  embroidery,  tiieir  shirts  and  trowsers  were  of  silk, 
and  a  very  large  turban  of  white  muslin  was  studded  with  a  bor- 
der of  different  coloured  stones ;  their  attendants  wore  red  caps 
and  turbans,  and  long  white  shirts,  which  hun^  over  their  trow*, 
sers ;  those  of  the  inferiors  were  of  dark-blue  cloth ;  they  slowly 
raised  their  eyes  from  the  ground  as  we  ])assed,  and  with  a  most 
malignant  scowl. 

''  The  prolonged  flourishes  of  the  horns,  a  deafening  tumult  of 
drums,  and  the  fuller  concert  of  the  intervals,  announced  that  wo 
were  approaching  the  king:  we  were  already  passing  the  priu« 
cipal  officers  of  his  household ;  the  chamberlain,  the  gold  hom- 
biower,  the  captain  of  the  messengers,  the  captain  for  royal  exe- 

eotioos^  theasaptain  Qf  the  market,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  baria}« 
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about  the  tiiicki&esi  of  eartridge  paper*:  large  circles  of  gold, 
hung  by  scarlet  cloth  from  the  swords  •  of  state,  the  sbeslths  as 
well  as  the  handles  of  which  were  «lso  cased ;  hat(;ho(s  of  the  • 
same  were  intermixed  with  tliem  ;  the  breasts  of  the  Ocrahs,  and 
Tarious  attendants,  were  adorned  with  large  stars,  stools,  cres- 
cents, and  gossamer  wings  of  solid  gold. 

**  We  pnrsued  mtr  course  through  this  blazing  circle,  which 
afforded  to  the  last  a  variety  exceeding  description  and  me- 
mory ;  so  many  splendid  novelties  diverting  the  fatigue,  heat, 
and  pressure  we  were  labouring  under;  we  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, however,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  end  ;  when,  in- 
stead of  being  conducted  to  our  residence,  we  were  desired  to 
seat  ourselves  under  a  tree  at  some  distance,  to  receive  the  com- 
pliments of  the  whole  in  our  turn. 

"  The  swell  of  their  bands  gradually  strengthened  On  our  eant, 
the  peals  of  the  warlike  instruments  bursting  upon  the  short  but 
sweet  respcmses  of  the  flutes;  the  gaudy  canopies  seemed  to 
dance  in  tiie  distant  view,  and^oatcd  broadly  as  they  were  danc- 
ing up 'and  down  in  the  foreground ;  flags  and  banners  waved  in 
the  internal,  and  the  chiefs  were  eminent  in  their  crimson  ham- 
mocks, anrndst  crowds  of  musquetry.  They  dismounted  as  they 
arrived  within  thirty  yards  of  us:  their  principal  captains  pre- 
ceded them  with  the  gold-handled  swords,  a  body  uf  soldiers 
followed  with  their  arms  reversed,  then  their  bands  and  gold 
canes,  pipes,  and  elephants'  tails.  Tlie  chief,  with  a  small  body 
guar4  under  his  umbrella,  was  generally  supported  around  the 
waist  by  the  hands  of  his  favourite  slave,  whilst  captains  holla'd, 
close  in  his  ear,  his  warlike  deeds  and  (strong)  names,  which 
were  reiterated  with  the  voice  of  Stentors,  by  those  before'  and 
behind  ;  the  larger  party  of  warriors  brought  up  the  rear.  Old 
captains  of  secondary  rank  were  carried  on  tlie  shoulders  of  a 
strong  slave ;  bnt  a  more  interesting  sight  was  presented  in  the 
minors,  or  young  caboceers,  many  no  more  than  five  or  siiC 
years  of  age,  who^  overweighed  by  ornaments,  were  carried  in 
the  same  manner,  (under  their  canopies,)  encircled  by  all  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  their  predecessors.  ^A  band  of  fetish  men, 
or  priests,  wheeled  ronnd  and  rounds  as  titey  passed,  with  sur- 
prising velocity.  Maiiner  was  as  varions  as  ornament;  some 
danced  by  with  irresistible  buffoonery ;  some,  with  a  gesture 
and  carriage  of  defiance  ;  one  distinguished  caboceer  performed 
the  warrdance  before  us  for  some  minutes,  with  a  large  spear, 
-which  grazed  us  at  every  bound  he  made ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber passed  us  with  order  and  dignity,  some  slipping  one  sandal, 
some  both,  some  turiiing  round  afler  having  taken  each  of  us  by 
theliand ;  the  attendants  of  others  knelt  before  them,  throwing 
dust  upon  their  heads ;  and  the  Moors  apparently  vouchsafed  us 

*  Sadi,  ia  «tt  probability^  as  covered  ^  heads  spoken  of  in 
aformer  note- 
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»  blessing'  The  king's  messengers,  who  were  posted  near  ns« 
with  their  long  hair  hanging  in  twists  like  a  thmm  mop,  used 
little  ceremony  in  hurrying  by  this  transient  procession  ;  yet  it 
was  nearly  eight  o'clock  betbre  the  king  approached. 

''  It  was  a  beautifal  star-light  night,  and  tho  torches  which  pre- 
ceded him  displayed  the  splendour  ot  his  regalia  with  a  chastened 
lustre,  and  made  the  human  tirophies  of  the  soldiers  more  awfully 
imposing.  The  skulls  of  three  Banda  caboceers,  who  had  been 
his  most  obstinate  enemies,  adorned  the  largest  drum :  the  ves- 
sels in  which  the  boys  dipped  their  torches,  were  of  gold.  He 
stopped  to  inquire  our  names  a  second  time,  and  to  wish  us  good 
jiight ;  his  addre&s  was  mild  and  deliberate ;  he  was  followed  by 
>is  aunts,  sisters,  and  olhers  of  his  family,  with  rows  of  dne  gold 
chains  around  their  necks.  Numerous  chiefs  succeeded  :  and  it 
was  long  before  we  were  at  liberty  to  retire.'  We  agree  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  warriors  at  30,000. 

The  magnificence  of  an  Eumpeaii  monarch,  as  here  described, 
dwindles  into  mere  babies  play,  when  compared  with  the  state 
of  the  Ashantee  monarch.  Hut,  like  the  sword  of  DionyaUifr« 
which  was  suspended  over  the  head  of  his  courtier,  theJfaYOur 
and  protection  of  the  monarch  is  equally  fatal.  Men's  heads 
appear  to  be  considered  of  kittle  or  no  importance,  and  no  day 
passes  without  sqme  execution. 

The  Mave  Coast  forms  a  part  of  Upper  Guinea,  as  welPas  the 
extensive  kingdom  of  Benin,  the  capital  of  which  is  a  rich  and 
extensive  city.  The  shops,  are  well  stocked  with  European  mer- 
chandise, and. the  commodities  of  the  country. 


SECTION  III. 

AFRICAN    ISLANDS. 


Of  the  islands  of  Africa,  Madagascar  is  the  principal ; 
iodeedy  if  we  except  New  Holland,  it  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  being  980  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth. 

it  is  a  pleasant  fertile  country,  and  abounds  with  corn,  cattle, 
valuable  gums,  honey,  wine,  fruit,  and  precious  stones.  Like 
most  islands,  it  has  a  chain  of  mountains  running  through  its 
whole  length.  ^ 

Comora  isles,  five  in  number,  produce  sugar,  oranges,  lemons, 
eocoa,  ginger,  Sec. 

'  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  lately  captured  from  the  French,  are 
valuable  to  vessels^ passing  to  and  from  India. 

St.  Helena  is  also  of  ^at  use  to  them ;  it  aboaiids  with  excel- 
lent frait,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  ISnglish  fiuqulies.  Bona- 
parte resides  here  at  present. 
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Ascensioii  is  barren,  but  is  miich  freqacoted  for  turtle  and 

sca^fowls.  * 

Cape  Verd  Isles.  Some  are  rather  fruitful,  others  barren ; 
they  are  yalaable  for  the  salt  formed  on  them  by  the  ^VAporation 
of  the  sea-water. 

Of  the  Canaries,  the  most  considerable  are  Teneriffe  and  Ca- 
HSiry ;  and  Dr.  Walker,  who  had  Tisited  the  Peak  of  Teneriflr 
in  his  early  youth,  ^ve  the  following  account  of  his  expedition 
to  the  summit  of  that  celebrated  mountain. 

*'  The  rocks  and  strata  of  Teneriffe  are  wholly  volcanic ;  the 
long  chain  of  mountains,  which  may  be  termed  the  central  chain, 
traversing  the  island  from  the  foot  of  the  second  region  of  the 
Peak,  and  sloping  down  on  the  eastern,  western,  and  northern 
sides,  to  the  sea.  Towards  the  south,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, towards  tlie  south  sonth-west,  the  mountains  arc  nearly  per- 
pendicular ;  and,  though  broken  into  ridges,  and  occasionally 
separated  by^deep  ravines,  that  afe  cut  transversely,  as  well  as 
k>ngitudinally,  there  are  none  of  those  plains,  nor  that  gradual 
declination  of  strata,  which  the  south-eastern  and  north-western 
sides  of  the  island  exhibit. 

'*  The  road  to  the  city  of  Orotava,  is  a  gradual  and  easy  slope 
for  three  or  four  miles,  through  a  highly  cultivated  country. 
Leaving  the  town,  after  a  steep  ascent  of  about  an  hour,  (hrough 
a  deep  ravine,  we  quitted  the  cultivated  part,  and  entered  into 
forests  of  chesnnts,  the  trees  of  which  were  of  a  lar^e  size.  The 
form  of  this  forest  is  oblong;  the  soil  is  deep,  and  formed  of  de- 
composed lava,  small  ashes,  and  pumice  stones ;  the  ravines  pre- 
.sented  no  appearance  of  any  other  rock.  Having  passed  through 
this  forest,  we  crossed  several  green  hills,  and  at  last  halted,  after 
two  hoars'  ride,  to  water  our  mules,  at  a  spot  where  there  is  a 
small  brackish  spring,  issuing  from  a  lava  rock.  When  we  bad 
rested  ourselves  for  a  short  time,  we  resumed  our  journey ;  and 
proceeding  for  about  two  miles  farther,  over  the  same  kind  of 
green  hill,  vegetation  then  began  gradually  to  disappear,  the 
Spanish  .broom  being  the  last  wreck  of  vegetable  nature  which 
now  aaomed  our  rocky  path ;  at  length  this  too  found  no  soil 
in  which  its  roots  might  find  support.  AH  now  was  barren : 
lava  rocks,  broken  into  strange  fantastic  forms,  deep  ravines, 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  surrounded  us.  Having  traversed  this 
desolate  region,  we  attained  a  plain,  stretching  itself  like  a  fan 
on  all  sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  bounded  partly  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Peak,  and  partly  by  a  range  of  perpendicular 
and  steep  ^precipices  and  rocks,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Las 
FaldM,  The  cold  on  this  plain  was  great,  and  the  scene  around 
us  desolate ;  but  from  our  elevated  situation  (we  were  already 
seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  we  com- 
manded a  dfstanit  vielv  of  the  fertile  plain  on  the  coast.  Having 
reached  the  end  of  this  pliain,  the  second  region  of  the  Peak,  we 
be?ao  to  ascend  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  current  of 
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lava,  with  difficulty  and  hazard ;  for  the  pumice  stones  and  ashes 
giving  way,  rolled  from  beneath  our  feet ;  and,  at  otiicr  times, 
our  mules  sunk  up  to  their  middles  in  the  same  yielding  soil. 
Having  at  length  effected  this  arduous  task,  we  kindled  a  fire 
with  dried  branches  of  the  Spanish  broom,  and  spreading  out  our 
,  sail  cloth,  we  prepared  for  sleep ;  at  least  my  companions  did 
so  ;  but  I  was  much  too  cold ;  so  taking  my  station  close  to  the 
fire,  which  1  undertook  to  watch,  I  alone,  in  the  dreary  wilder- 
ness which  surrounded  me,  was  waking.  The  red  glare  upon 
the  surrounding  scenery,  upon  the  group  of  sleeping  figures  in 
this  elevated  situation,  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  cold  silvery 
rays  of  moonshine^  which  gradually  illn mined  the  wild  rocky 
scenery  around  us.  The  Peak  still  towered  proudly  alu)ve  os, 
while  the  mountains  we  had  traversed  with  so  much  difficuitj, 
lay  stretched  at  our  feet  like  a  vast  plain ;  and  the  valleys  of 
Orotava  were  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  light,  fleecy  clouds, 
which  floated  above  them.  The  vast  firmament  glowed  with 
millions  of  stars ;  and  the  sublimity  of  this'  lovely  sceaery  was 
greatly  heightened  by  tlie  silence  of  night,  which  was  only  in- 
terrupted by  the  dracklfng  of  the  fire,  and  the  rushing  of  the  wind, 
which  swept  mournfully  through  the  mountains  in  hollow  gusts. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  awaked  my  companions^  and,  after 
taking  i^ome  refreshnrient,  we  resumed  our  journey  on  foot,  the 
road  being  nb  longer  practicable  for  horses  or  mules.  The  ex- 
treme steepness  of  the  ascent,  added  to  the  keen  and  pure  atmos- 
phere, obliged  us  frequently  to  halt  for  respiration;  but  at  length, 
with  much  difficulty,  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  pumice  hill. 
Here  we  rested,  previous  to  our  scrambling  over  the  rugged 
masses  of  lava,  which  rose  before  us,  some  of  which  were  of  a 
very  large  size.  In  one  of  the  numerous  caves  which  are  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  we  found  some  delicious  water,  just  on  tho 
point  of  congelition ;  and  further  in  the  interior,  was  a  prodigi- 
ous heap  of  snow.  This  cave,  called  La  Cueva,  is  thirty  or  forty 
feet  deep  ;  and,  according  to  the  account  of  the  guides,  SOO  feet 
in  length.  At  the  bottom  is  water,  to  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  The  roof  and  sides  are  composed  of  fiue  stalactic  lava. 
While  resting  in  this  spot,  the  '*  glorious  king  of  day"  rose  ma- 
jestic in  the  east.  Never  perhaps  did  Thomson's  beautiful  apos- 
trophe to  the  sun  strike  me  so  forcibly  as  on  viewing  its  effect 
on  the  surrounding  scenery.  Involuntarily  1  repeated  the  lines, 
which  you  must  remember,  Edward ;  but  as  Antonio  docs  nut 
know  them,  I  shall  repeat  them. 

"^  The  very  dead  creation,  from  thy  touch, 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.    By  thee  r^n'd. 
In  brighter  mazes,  the  translucent  stream 
Flap  o*er  the  meads.    The  precipice  abrupt. 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blackened  flood. 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys     ^ 
IfViidly,  thro'  all  his  melancholy  bounda. 
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Hode  ruins  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top ; 
Far  to  the  bine  horizon's  utmost  verge, 
.   Restless,  reflects  a  floating  gteam." 

.'^^  I  can  sec  it  all/'  said  Antonio,  "  and  you  too.  Sir/'  gazing 
^t  it.  *^  In  yodr  mind's  eye,  Antonio?*^  enquired  Edward. 
*'  Yes/'  replied  the  young  Italian,  *'  in  my  mind's  eye  ;  though 
1  should  not  perhaps  ha?e  found  so  applicable  an  expression  for 
tiiyselC" 

£>r.  Walker  smiled :  nor  would  perhaps  Edward  But  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  tale.  *'  Ha\ing  contemplated  the  glorious  scene 
before  us  for  some  time,  we  resumed  our  Ial)Ours;  and,  after  a 
considerable  degree  of  fatigue,  we  bX  1ft st  placed  ourselves  on  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  mountain.  This  uppermost  region  does  not 
appear  to  contain  in  superficies  more  than  an  acre  and  a -half, 
and  is  itself  a  smaiU  crater,  the  walls  of  which  are  the  different 
points  091  which  we  sat,  aad  are  plainly  visible  from  below. 
Within,  the  lava  is  in  the  most  rapid  state  of  decomposition. 
The  surface  is  hot  to  the  feet,  and  our  guides  said  it  was  danger- 
ous to  remain  long  in  one  spot ;  as*it  was,  I  sunk  up  to  my  knees 
in  the  hot  deposit  of  sulphur :  upon  striking  the  g^und  with  the 
feet,  the  sound  is  hollow,  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the 
same  impulsion  on  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  The  view,  as  you 
may  suppose,  from  this  elevated  situation,  is  wonderfully  exten- 
sive ;  the  exact  form  of  the  island  itself,  with  two  or  three  of  the 
islands  called  Canaries,  the  central  chain  of  mountains  that  runs 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  are  all  easily  to  be  distinguished. 
These*  with  the  succession  of  fertile  and  woody  v allies,  com- 
mencing from  San  Ursula,  and  ending  at  Las  Horcas,  with  the 
long  line  of  precipitous  lava  rocks  that  lay  on  the  right  of  our 
ascent,  and  which  end  in  an  abrupt  headland  on  the  coast,  with 
their  forests  and  villages,  and  vineyards,  the  pcnrt  with  the  ship- 
liing  in  the  roads,  the  towns  of  Orotava,  with  their  spires  glitter- 
ing in  the  morning  sun,  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  heaps 
of  ashes  and  Java,  which  immediately  surrounded  Us,  and  wluch 
looked  like  the  wrecks  of  nature,  whUe  all  below  was  smiling  and 
serene.  .     '    , 

'*  We  descended  down  the  western  declivity,  from  our  dizzy 
height,  with  difficulty ;  for,  from  its  extreme  steepness,  we  were 
involuntarily  compelled  to  run  over  the  yielding  and  slippery 
5urface«  Precipitous  nxJks,  and  deep  ravines,  next  prjosented 
themselves ;  till  at  length  we  reached  La  Estancia,  where  we 
mounted^  our  houses  a^  mules,  and,  by  degrees,  regained  the 
level  country,  and  finally  reached  the  town  of  Orevana  io. 
safety." 

"  Inhere  have  been  seveial  very  violent  voloanic  eruptions  in 
this  island;  one  on  the  24lh  of  December,  1704,  when  twenty-. 
nine  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt,  and  fifty  fires  were-kindled 
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by  the  combustible  matter  thrown  up,  and  the  whole  country,  for 
three  leagues  round,  was  in  flames. 

*^  In  1706,  the  port  of  Guarachio  was  filled  up  by  a  stream  of 
lava,  which  ran  ^ve  leagues  in  six  hours ;  and  on  this  laTa, 
houses  arc  uow  built,  where  ships  formerly  rode  at  anchor. 
Since  which  there  ha^e  been  other  eruptions,  and  there  arc 
foany  remains  of  others  of  more  ancient  date/' 

•*  I  wish.  Sir,"  said  Edward,  "  I  had  been  with  you  on  this 
excursion.  Did  yon  stay  long  in  the  island  after  this  yisit  to 
the  Peak?'' 

"  No,"  replied  his  friend ;  **  I  went  to  the  Azores  almost  im- 
mediately, where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  clear  sky,  and  salubri- 
ous air ;  but  they  too  arc  subject  to  violent  earthquakes.'' 

On  die  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  are  Sabia,  Sofala,  and 
Monomotopay  which  are  tolerably  fertile.  Mozambique,  to 
the  south  of  Zangueblir,  is  subject  to  the  Portuguese.  A 
great  part  of  this  tract  of  country  is  uncultiTated,  and  it 
abounds  with  herds  of  caittle  and  swine,  sea«horse6,  and 
alligators.  The  coast  is  adorned  with  lemon,  orange,  and 
citron  trees,  and  thick  forests  of  mango,  cashew,  cocoa,  and 
•other  lo%  trees. 

Food,  clothings  and  the  m^ans  of  shelter  and  protection, 
are  all  affor^ded  by  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  kernels  of  the 
nuts,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  filbert  in  taste,  but  are 
of  much  firmer  consistence,  are  used  as  food  in  various 
modes  of  dressing,  and  sometimes  are  cut  into  pieces  and 
dried*  When  pressed  in  a  mill,  they  yield  an  oil,  which,  in 
some  countries,  is  the  only  oil  used  at  table ;  and  which, 
when  fresh,  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  almonds.  It,  how- 
ever, soon  becomes  rancid ;  and,  in-  this  state,  is  principallj 
used  by  pointers.  The  milk  or  fluid  contained  in  the  nuts, 
is  an  exceedingly  cool  and  agreeable  beverage ;  which,  when 
good,  somewhat  resembles  the  kernel  in  flavour. 

Zang^ebar  is  said  to  be  marshy  and  unhealthy,  but  abound- 
ing with  elephants :  it  is  inhabited  by  idolaters  and  Mnssnlmen. 
<>f  the  riyers  of  Africa,  the  principal  are  the  Nile^  the  N  iger,  and 
the'Senegal.  The  sources  of  the  Nile  were  long  unknown  ;  but 
many  modern  travellers  have  at  length  had  the  pleasure  of  ascer- 
taining the  rise  of  this  celebrated  river.  In  the  mountain  of  the 
moon,  in  the  province  of  Dongo,  at  its  first  source,  it  is  called  the 
White  River;  in  latitude  10*,  it  is  joined  by  the  Blue  Hiver; 
the  former  tinged,  the  latter  clear :  the  same  phenomenon  occurs 
in  tlie  lyiurarou  and  the  Missouri,  in  which  the  chief  stream  is 
muddy.  The  length  of  the  Nile  may  be  computed  at  2000  miles; 
and  during  its  course^tbrough  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt,  >t 
fertilizes  and  enriches  the  countries  through  which  it  passes,  by 
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its  periodical  inundalions.  The  egress  of  the  Niger,  which 
flows  from  west  to  east,  has  hitherto  eluded  the  parsait  of  many 
a  weary  traveller.  The  celebrated  Muogo  Parke  having  pene- 
trated far  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  Was  asked  the  motive  of  his 
journey,  by  one  of  the  African  kings ;  and  upon  his  informing 
his  negro  majesty,  that  he  wished  to  discover  the  sources  of  the 
>  Niger ;  the  monarch  enquired,  if  there  were  no  rivers  in  his  na- 
tive country?  Yes,  was  the  reply  of  the  traveller.  **  It  appears 
to  me  tiien,"  was  the  observatioii  of  tlie  king,  "  extremely  strange 
that  you  should  travel >  so  far  upon  such  a  foolish  erraod,  sinee 
one  river»  and  one  water,  must  resemble  another/' 

■**  A  very  pertinent  observation  that,''  said  Dr.  Walker.  **  And^ 
now,  1  think,  we  h^ve  skimmed  through  Africa;  and  may 
therefore  make  enquiries  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Sheik, 
who  is  going  to  Mocha,  that  we  may  proceed  on  onr  jottrney 
into  Asia  " 

Jn  the  afternoon,  as  they  were  returning  from  one  of  their, 
excursions  in  tlie.  neighbourhood,  Dr.  Walker  was  accosted,  in 
English,  by  a  person  in  th^  Coptic  dress.  The  sound .  of  their 
native  tongue,  canscd  both  him  and  Edward  to  turn  quickly 
rounds  '^  Is  it  possible,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  Yon  in  Eg^t ;  do 
pray  accompany  us  home,  and  tell  us  from  whence  yon  came, 
and  where  you  are  going.'' 

Mr.  Neville  put  his  arm  within  tlie  Dootor*s,  and  aocompanied 
him  home.  When  they  had  refreshed  themselves,  the  Dootor 
again  enquired,  to  what  fortunate  eiroumstance  they  were  in- 
debted for  this  pleasant  meeting?  *'  I  came/'  replied  his  frisnd, 
''  from  England :  I  have  been  into  Tdubia,  and  I  am  going  into 
Italy,  to  pass  the  next  twelve  months' :  are  you  satisfied  ?  there 
is  past,  pre^sent,  and  futut'^e,  for^ou :  what  can  you  wish  for 
more  ?" 

Dr.  Walkeh. — "  To  know  what  you  have  seen  in  Nubia:  to 
hear  a  description  of  Thebes,  if  you  saw  its  celebrated  ruins. 
We  are  on  the  point  of  quitting  Cairo  for  Suesy  and  shall  not 
therefore  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  part  of  the  conntryy 
as  we  are  bound  lor  Persia.''        ^ 

Mk.  Neville. — *'  I  will  do  my  best  to  satisfy  yon ;  but  yoa 
must  recollect,  that  I  was  always  accustomed  to  the  Spartan 
mode  of  conversation :  therefore,  if  you  will  rest  content  with 
my  brief  style,  you  shall  have  the  full,  true,  and  particular  ao» 
count  of  ray  peregrinations  down  the  Nile." 
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SECTION  IV. 

J0X7RNBT  THftOUGH   UPPER  EGYPr. 

**  I  SET  oat  from  Cairo  early  in  the  morning,  in  company  wftii* 
a  merchant,  who  was  travelling  into  the  interior'of  the  country : 
and  the  first  place  we  halted  at  was  Mocanan,  a  large  Tillage, 
samranded  by  palm  trees.  Having  crossed  the  canal  of  the  py- 
jramida,  we  spread  our  carpets  in  a  grove  of  palm  trees,  and' 
fliere  passed  the  night. 

**'  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  minutise  of  my  journey, 
bat  I  cannot  help  making  one  observation  on  the  hospitality  of 
the  Arab6,  which  I  repeatedly  witnessed.  In  order  to  do  ho- 
nour to  my  companion,  who  was,  as  Wowski  would  say,  ."  a* 
great  man  in  his  own  country,'^  a  sheep  was  frequently  killed  by 
his  different  friends  on  our  journey,  and  roasted  wiiole.  I  tocr 
was  often  invited^  to  partak«  of  this  hospitality ;  when,  after  all 
^  company  vipere  satisfied,  the  poor  were  called  in,  to  eat  of  the 
remainder.  This  was  invariably  the  case,  although  I  have  known 
the  parties  to  be  so  far  poor,  that  a  sheep  was  an  amazing, 
stretch  upon  their  purse.  Yet,  instead  of  saving  what  was  left 
for  themselves,  for  the  next  day's  provision,  they  would  give  the 
meataway,  and  content  themselves  with. bread  and  vegetables. 

'*  I  passed>8oine  time  at  Faihume;  where  the  inhabitants  ma- 
nofactnre  mats,  and  a  great  quantity  of  rose  water.  I  visited 
the  Franciscan  convent,  which  is  dependent  on  Jerusalem.  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faihume,  I  saw  a  pillar  of  red  granite, 
forty-three  feet  high,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  I  next 
proceeded  to  Nerle,  Irom  whence  I  hired  four  horsemen  and  a- 
camel,  to  carry  water  and  provisions,  in  my  intended  excursion 
to  the  desert,  in  which  formerly  stood  the  celebrated  labyrinth. 
I  saw  a  great  many  ruins,  amongst  which  I  discovered  the  foun- 
dation of  a  large  square  building,  formed  of  red  granite  ;  and  to 
the  east  of  this  edifice,  was  one  of  an  oblong  form,  composed 
of  white  stone,  plaistered  over.  At  length  wc  came  to  the 
rains  of  the  labyrinth  itself;  at  least,  so  I  was  informed ;  it  ir 
called  the  castle  of  Garoon.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  portico  of 
rastic  work,  which  is  now  nearly  destroyed.  The  whole  indeed 
is  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that  all  opinion  upon  it  must  be  merely 
conjectural.  The  -upper  story  in  the  front  is  fallen  down ;  but 
in  tibe  other  parts  there  are  forty-four  tiers  of  stone,  each  nine 
inches  deep.  Within  this  bnilding  are  four  rooms,  with  door 
places,  crowded  with  double  cornices,  together  with  ornaments 
of  tiie  winged  globe,  the  emblem,  as  you  know,  of  a  subterrane- 
ous sun.  Over  each  of  these  is  a  false  door,  ornamented  also 
with  double  cornices^  and  one  of  them  is  adorned  with  hawks. 

"  Such  are  the  slight  remains  of  the  once  stupendous  buildings 
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called  the  Labyrinth ;  and  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  giTe  an  opU 
nion  upon  this  sat^ect,  I  should  think  it  more  tlian  probable, 
that -these  ruins  even,  are  those  of  a  later  period.  Be  this  as  it 
^^y*  ^  gratified  my  curiosity,  and  shall  of  course  tell  all  my 
friends,  how  greatly  I  have  the  advantage  over  them,  in  havibg 
inspected  the  mins  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of  Egypt !  Upon 
my  return  to  Faihume,  1  found  a  caravan  ready  to  depart  for 
Cairo;  this  I  joined,  and  in  safety  again  took  up  my  abode  in 
the  capital  of  Egypt. 

**  Although  I  had  not  quite  reaped  that  satisfaction  which  I 
expected  from  this  excursion,  yet  I  was  resolved  to  explore  the 
ruins  of  Thebes ;  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  look  great  at 
the  Hall  when  I  returned  home,  and  to  astonish  my  two  aunts 
with  the  wonderful  knowledge,  and  extensive  travels,  of  their 
hopeful  heir  and  nephew. 

**  I  accordingly  made  arrangements  for  this  expedition,  and 
arraying  mjrself  in  the  Coptic  dress,  I  set  out,  attended  by  my 
servant,  and  an  interpreter,  having  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  Arabian  chiefs,  and  the  heads  of  one  or  two  monasteries* 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  I  embarked  on  board  a  large 
boat,  having  two  masts,  and  an  awning  of  matting,  under  which 
the  travellers  are  accommodated.    On  the  following  day,  we 
passed  the  pyramids  of  Saceara  and  Dashour ;  and  the  next  day 
I  was  put  on  shoVe  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Nile,  at  my  re- 
quest, as  the  boat  was  going  to  lay  to  for  a  short  time.    I  pro* 
ceeded  directly  to  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  superior  of 
whtch  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  when,  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  saw  a  number  of  women  and  children  within  the  sacred  walls. 
^I  soon  learnt  that  these  monks  were  secular  priests,  and  live 
very  comfortably  with  their  wives  and  families.    They  enter- 
tained us  hospitably,  shewed  us  tbeir  church,  and  spoke  highfy  of 
St.  Anthony,  who  was  their  founder,  and  mentioned  many  miru- 
enlous  interventions  Of  his  power,  among  which  was  the  protec- 
tion he  alBTorded  them  agtunst  the  crocodiles,  who  seldom  or  ever 
appear  on  this  part  of  the  Nile ;  if  they  do,  they  turn  on  their 
backs  and  are  easily  destroyed.   I  said  I  should  be  brief,  and  sd 
you  will  find  me.    We  continued  our  journey  with  a  fair  wind, 
passing  by  Monfalonth  and  Sciout  which  stands  about  two  miles 
Irom  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  a  very  elegant  city.    J 
went  on  shore  here  to  view  some  curious  grottos  excavated  out  of 
the  surrounding  mountains.     One  of  them  was  very  superb.    It 
consisted  of  what  I  shall  call  a  spacious  saloon,  supported  by 
hexagonal  pillars.  The  roof  and  sides  were  formerly  painted  and 
{pit ;  above  this  saloon  is  an  apartment  ornamented  in  the  samu' 
style,  but  having  no  pillars.    On  each  side  of  this  chamber  is  a 
tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock.    Indeed  the  whole  country  exhibits 
the  remains  of  former  magnificence,  which  I  shall  not  detain  you 
to  describe,  hut  pM^eeed  as  briefly  as  possible  to  Thebes.    I  can- 
not however  help  mentioning  the  grotto  of  the  famous  serpent- 
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called  Haradi,  which  lies  near  Buig;ity.  Formerly  Hm  grotto 
^  was  inhabited  by  a  Turkish  saint,  the  Sheik  Haradi,  who  .was 
"'  transformed  into  a  serpent  that  never  dies,  and  which  possesses 
the  power  of  healing  the  sick,  and  conferring  favours  Upon  its  vo- 
taries. But  they  must  be  good  Mahometans;  lor  if  a  Christian 
AH  present,  the  serpent  refuses  to  perform  his  office*  The 
Arabs  affirm  that  if  the  reptile  were  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  parts- 
would  instantly  unite,  for  that /no  power  can  destroy  that  which 
is  destined  to  be  immortal:  while  the  Arabs  thus  contend  for  its 
sanctity,  the  Christians  solemnly  declare  it  is  the  devil,  this  be- 
ing the  very  spot,  they  affirm,  to.  which  the  angel  Raphael 
banished  the  demon  Asmodeus,  as  related  in  the  hook  of  TcAiit. 
^*  There  are  several  convents  on  each  side  of  the  Nile ;  th«t  of 
Der  Embabshai  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  fosse,  and  ever  the 
gate  is  the  figure  of  St  George ;  about  a  mile  fronk  this  building  is 
another  convent,  the  church  of  which,  bears  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity  and  magnificence.  Tradition  says  that  a  great  city 
formerly  stood  between  the  two  convents :  fragments  of  ancient 
pillars  and  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  which  are  profusely  scat- 
'  tered  on  every  side,  confirm  the  trutli  of  this  assertion. 

*'  I  viewed  the  ruins  of  the  city  Tentyra  with  great  pleasure*. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Isis  are  superb.  This  temple  is  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  forty-five  broad ;  and  it  has  ten  flights  of 
steps  to  the  top.  The  pillars  are  adorned  with  lavge  heads  of  the 
goddess,  finely  executed :  various  hieroglyphics  adorn  the  walls. 
From  Tentyra  I  proceeded  to  Kept,  the  ancient  Coptns,  which  is 
inhabited  by  Arabians  and  Egyptians.  This  town,  in  the  early 
'  ages  of  Christianity,  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  perse- 
cuted Christians,  and  hence  the  followers  of  Christ  acquired  Uie 
appellation  pf  Copts  in  this  part  of  the  world :  it  was  given  to 
them  in  derision  by  the  Mahommedans.   . 

*\I  am  no  very  great  naturalist,  but  I  must  mention  the  im* 
meuse  flocks  of  pigeons  which  I  saw  in  Upper  Egypt  Turtle 
dovesy  sparrows,  and  the  crested  lark  are  also  numerous.  I  have 
seen  the  latter  with  open  bill  and  convulsed  breast  from  the  in- 
tense heat ;  but  nature  has  so  amply  provided  these  birds  with 
food,  arising  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil»  that  the  little  warblen 
brave  the  heat  rather  than  relinquish  the  luxury  of  such  an  ad* 
vantage.  Swarms  of  winged  insects  supply  the  sparrows  with 
nutriment ;  and  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  fly  which  annojs  both 
matt  and  beast  to  a  great  degree.  I  have  been  so  persecuted  by 
their  attaching  themselves  to  the  corner  of  my  eyes,  that  I  have 
almost  declared  the  sight  of  Thebes  itself  could  not  induce  me  to 
venture  where  these  tormenting  animals  are  to  he  found*  ,  r 

*'  A  beautiful  species  of  the  ichneumon  fly  with  a  long  weapon 
at  the  end  of  the  body,  haunts  the  houses  oi  Upper  Egypt :  it^ 
head  is  of  the  most  brilliant  emerald  gr^en,  while  the  body  pre- 
sents the  changing  hues  emitted  by  the  eye  of  a  peaoock'k 
feather.    The  great  humble  bee,  and  a  variety  of  the  wasp  tribe 
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tf  e  also  fimnd  in  these  regions.  Scorpions  of  a  very  lAV|e  aiae? 
whose  bite  is  always  ▼enomons^and  sometimes  deadly,  infest  thlfe 
country ;  and  a  species  of  crab  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
Nile,  thoofph  seldom.  These  are  ail  the  animals  that  cane  within 
my  own  cognifsanoe/' 

**  Pardon  me  for  iDtemipting  yon,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  hot  I 
tliink,  Mr.  iJeville,  we  will  have  some  coffee  now,  and  you  shall 
conttnae  yoor  pleasing  narrative,  at  a  future  opportu|uty«  We 
shall  fatigue  you.'*  Coffee  being  produced,  they  spent  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  day  in  general  conversation,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  Mr.  Neville  resumed  his  narrative  in  the  following 
manner : 

''  Having  once  more  embarked,  we  were  compelled  to  keep  our 
boat  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  account  of  the  jobbers  wIngIi 
infest  this  part  of  the  Nile.  They  repeatedly  fired  «!  us,  bnt 
their  mnskets  did  no  barm.  At  length  we  reached  the  great  oh* 
ject  of  my  expedition.  I  entered  the  town  of  Luxor,  the  ancient 
Thebes,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  for  a  moment  felt 
myself  carried  back  to  the  ages  of  antiquity.  Thebes  was  built 
on  both  aides  of  the  river,  and  must  have- been  a  prodigious  find 
city.  The  temple  at  Carnack  1  shall  first  describe ;  but  to  at- 
tonpt  any  description  of  my  own  feelings,  upon  viewing  these 
superb  ruins,  would  be  impossible.  All  that  remains  entire  oC 
this  temple  is  a  part  of  a  very  small  sanctuary.  Qf  the  hundred 
columns  of  the  portico,  the  smallest  are  seven  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  the  larger  ones  twelve.  The  space  occupied  by  its 
circumvidlation,  contains  lakes  and  mountains.  I  need,  1  am 
sure,  say  nothing  more  to  impress  you  with  an  idi^  of  the  formes 
magnificence  of  this  superb  temple." 

'Mndced  yon  need  not,''  replied  Edward,  ^  and  yet  this  city 
is  now  in  ruins!" 

"  Jost  so,"  reijJlifMi  Mr.  Neville,  as  he  resumed  his  narratioB* 
**  The  stupendous  sphinxes  which  adorned  it,  are  all  mutilated, 
but  still  enough  remaiiw  to  shew  that  the  lieads  of  some  were 
lions,  bulls,  rams,  and  some  of  women.  The  distance  between 
Luxor  and  Kamac,  is  nearly  half  a  league:  it  is  lined  with  an 
avenue  of  these  vast  and  whimsical  figures,  the  spaces  between 
which  were  filled  np  with  a  dwarf  wall  and  small  columns,  parts 
of  which  are  still  visible.  The  remains  of  ancient  Thebes  at 
Lnxcar  are  in  a  better  state  of  pceservation.  The  most  colossal  / 
ruins  oimsist  of  fourteen  columns  of  nearly  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  - 
and  of^two  statues  of  granite  at  the  outer  gate  buried  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  arms,  having  in  front  of  them  the  two  largest  and 
best  preserved  obelisks  known^  A  quay  on  the  aide  next  the 
river  preserved  this  temple  from  being  damaged  by  the  ovexffow* 
ing  of  the  Nile.  To  describe  to  you  the  numerous  ruinous  build« 
ings  which  extend  on  all  sidea,  tlie  vast  profusion  of  broken 
columns^  mutilated  statues,  and  sculptured  cornices,  would  be 
a  task  beyond  the  i>ower  of.  my.  memory ;  and  unfortunately  for 
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me,  my  trayelling  writini^  d&k  was  stolen  oat  of  tBe  b6ai  by  son^ 
Arabs,  during  my  absence,  who  had  violently  opposed  my  land- 
ing, altboagh  I  bore  a  letter  to  the  Sheik. 

**  Upon  iinch  occasions  there  is  no  redress,  aihd  I  was  obliged- 
to  content  myself  with  all  that  my  memory  could  retain,  and  I 
tenst  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  believe  that  it  is  the  lack  of 
ability,  not  of  will,  which.prevents  my  giving  yon  a  more  correct 
account  of  these  celebrated  ruins."  Here  Mr.  NeviHe  paused, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  his  friends  for  the^ntertainment  he 
had  given  them. 

*'  The  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  Mamelukes,"  observed  Dr. 
Walker,  '^  had  taken  place  previous  to  your  arrival  in  Egypt,. 
had  it  not  r 

^*  No/^  replied  bis  friend,  "  I  have  been  in  Egypt  now  for 
some  years  engaged  in  a  commercial  house  at  Cairo.  I  was  unfor- 
tonately  in  this  city  at  the  time  it  took  place.  I  was  horror-struck 
at  the  time.  Many  of  the  beys  1  knew,  and  had  been  admitted 
into  the  interior  of  their  familes  upon  an  intimate  footing.  They 
were  a  noble  and  warlike  race :  could  they  have^fvested  them- 
selves of  some  portion  of  the  latter  quality,  they  woidd  have  been 
more  amiable  as  well  as  admirable.  Their  com-age  and  ardent 
apiriit  would  have  rendered  them  invinmble  had  they  possessed 
any  idea  of  European  tactics ;  but  to  rush  dauntless  to  the  fight, 
and  pursue  their  victory  while  aught  remained  to  its  completion ; 
to  S{(ar  their  coursers  to  sudden  flight,  and  then  return  with  re- 
doubled fury,  constituted  all  their  skill  in  war.  Their  dexterity 
and  agility  on  horseback  were  beyond  all  conception.  Their 
sham  fights,  which  often  terminated  in  hostility ;  their  mode  of 
education,  all  tended  to  strengthen  these  martial  qualifications. 
Their  horses,  the  finestiu  the  world,  obeyed  with  the  slightest 
touch  the  wiH  of  their  masters.  All  their  movements,  whether 
of  retreat  or  advance,  were  made  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ; 
aad  before  you  could  say  how  quickly  that  troop  has  dispersed, 
tibey  would  again  be  collected  in  one  body.  I  have  aeen  children 
of  nina  or  ten  years  of  age  mounted  on  the  fleetest  coursers,  which 
eurvetting  and  wheeling  in  every  direction,  have  almost  terrified 
me.  I  remember  the  son  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  beys  being 
extremely  amused  at  the  anxiety  of  my  countenance,  and  direct- 
ing his  horse  towards  me,  he  arrived  fall  gallop,  and  before  I 
could  get  out  of  l^s  way  he  rode  round  me  several  times  with 
such  rapidity,  that  I  was  nearly  petrified.  Suddenly  stopping  the 
obedient  animal,  he  walked  close  up  to.  me,  and  with  one  agile 
spring,  he  was  by  my  side  holding  his  beaulihil  courser  in  one 
liand,  while  with  a  smile  he  presented  the  other  to  rae.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  I  endured  upon  being  informed  of  the  dreadful 
massacre  of  this  brave  people.'^ 

'  Dr;  walker  and  his  3'oung  friends  easily  understood  these  feel- 
ings, aufd  cook!  sympatbiscwith  Mr.  Neville  upon  the  occasion. 
*'  1  am  just  now  on  the  point  of  letuming  to  England,  oontinued 
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the  latter,  ^  for  my  good  aunts  Deborah  and  porc^thy  bare  pro^ 
misedy  if  I  will  bat-  see  them  once  again,  tbey  will  leave  me  the 
whole  of  their  property.  You  know  1  am  a  younger  brother,  ^U 
oertainly  when  I  first  came  to  Egypt,  btuinetSf  not  pleasare,  was 
my  object  But,  howeTer,  as  I  am  likely  not  to  ntand  in  need  of 
the  pecuniary  advantages  which  tempted  me  to  quit  my  iiativt» 
land,  I  am  now  prepanng  once  more  to  pay  my  re.'^pects  to  the 
while  ciiffis  of  old  England.*' 


SECTION  V. 

JOUBKEY  FROM  CAIRO  TO  SUEZ. 

Mr.  Neville  having  taken  leave  of  our  travellers;  they  too 
began  to  make  preparations  for  their  departure  from  Cairo» 
and  the  next  morning  having  visited  the  Sheik  for  the  last 
timo  previous  to  their  making  final  arrangements  as  to  when 
and  where  they  should  join  hina,  they  on  their  way  home 
stopped  at  the  Jerusalem  convent^  where  they  were  shewn  the 
figure  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  the  convent  by  the  su- 
perior; he  also  admitted  tnem  to  the  library,  and  exhibited  the 
splendid  vestments  in  which  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  formerly 
celebrated  mass.  Itbeing  the  hour  of  vespers^  our  travellers 
hftd  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  vesper  hymn  accompanied 
upon  a  very  fine  organ,  sounds  to  wnich  they  had  been  for 
tome  time  strangers^  and  which  therefore  possessed  pecu- 
liar charms. 

On  the  following  day  our  travellers  set  off  for  Suez  in  the 
following  procession.  The  Sheik  was  placed  by  way  of 
eminence  and  distinction)  in  a  kind  of  box  called  a  takterouan, 
about  five  feet  long,  slung  between  two  camels  by  large 
shafts  which  pass  underneath.  Our  travellers  performed 
their  jburney  in  mohaffas,  little  couches,  two  of  which  are 
ilung  sideways  oh  the. opposite  sides  of  a  camel,  with  an 
awning  to  keep  off  the  sun.  A  number  of  camels  were  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  luggage.  Their  route  was  for  some  time 
ascending  through  the  dark  green  valleys  of  Egypt ;  but 
upon  reaching  the  highest  land,  which  they  did  the  day  after 
their  departure,  the  arid  desert  presented  itself.  When  the 
caravan  halted  for  the  night,  the  Bedouins,  who  perform  the 
journey  on^foot,  having  enveloped  their  head  and  the  upper 
part  of  their  bodies  in  a  thick  kind  of  blanket  compose  them« 
g6 
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ndrtB  tasleep  upon  the  bare  ground,  whether  at  midnight  or« 
noon  day,  with  no  shelter  either  from  dews  or  burning 
sun.  Their  journey  now  became  interestii^  and  perilous. 
The  Turks  roarchea  in  fronts  and  with  them  the  Chedid,  and 
as  commander-in-chief  he  ^dways  mounted  the  ascents  the 
first  to  reconnoitre  the  surrounding  country,  for  very  often 
the  Bedouins  attack  the  caravans  ia  these  parts.  Our  young 
travellers  collected  many  beautiful  specimens  of  Egyptian 
pebbles ;  they  often  descended  from  tneir  roohafiaSy  prefer- 
ring  the  walking  moyement,  to  that  produced  by  the  camels. 
Having  passed  a  fort  which  is  now  in  ruins,  but  which  was 
originally  built  to  protect  the  caravans  against  the  attacl»  of 
the  Bedouins;  they  entered  the  plain  of  Suez,  and  late  in 
the  evening  they  pitched  their  tents  in  the  environs  of  that 
city,  which  is  now  in  a  deplorable  state,  the  French  having 
wantonly  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  inhabitants 
however  are  meritorioudy  employed  in  clearing  away  the 
riiinsy  towards  restoring  it  to  its  former  state*  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  coffee,  the  whole  quantity  consumed  in  Turkey 
coming  from  Mocha,  being  carried  to  Suez  on  camds> 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Cairo. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  coffee  in  Arabia.  The 
trees  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  nurseries,  and  afterwards 
planted  out,  in  moist  and  shady  situations,  on  sloping  grounds, 
or  at  the  foot  of  mountains.  Care  is  taken  to  conduct  kttLe  rills 
of  water  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which  at  certain  seasons  require 
to  be  constantly  surrounded  with  moisture.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  nearly  ripe  the  water  is  turned  ofi',  lest  the  fruit  should  be  ren- 
dered too  succulent.  In  places  mneb  exposed  to  the  south,  tiie 
trees  are  planted  in  rows,  and  are  shaded  from  the  otherwise  too 
intense  beat  of^e  sun  by  a  branching  kind  of  poplar  tree.  When 
the  fruit  has  attained  its  maturity  cloths  are  placed  under  the 
trees,  and  upon  these  the  labourers  shake  it  down.  Tliey  after- 
wards s|)S«ad  the  berrks  on  mats,  and  expose  them  to  the  son 
to  dry.    The  husk  is  then  broken  off  by  Iflu-g^  and  heavy  rollers 

"  of  woo<l  or  iiron.     When  the  coffee  has  been  thus  cleared  of  its 
husk,  it  is  again  dried  in  the  sun,  and  lastly  winnowed  with  a  large 

^  fan,  for  the  purpose  pf  clearing  it  from  the  pieces  of  husks  with  . 
vdiich  it  is  intermingled.    A  pound  of  coffee  is  generally  more 
than  the  produce  of  one  tree ;  but  a  tree  in  great  vigour  will  pro- 
duce three  or  four  pounds. 

The  be.st  coffee  is  hnported  from  Mocha  in  tlie  Red  Sea.  This, 
which  in  Burope  is  called  Moeha  and  Turkey  coffee,  bears  a 
higher  price  than  any  which  our  colonists  are  able  to  raise,  ow- 
ing, as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  difference  of  climate  and  soil  ih 
which  it  is  grown.    It  is  packed  in  laige  bales,  eadi  containing  * 
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number  of  smaller  ]Mle»;  aBd»  wheii«goodyappe«riiirMb,aiidof 
a  greenish  olive  coloar. 

Tbe  quantity  of  coffee  amiaaUy  supplied  by  Arabia  is  supposed 
to  be  upwaras  of  fourteen  millions  of  pounds.  Before  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolution  tbe  island  of  St.  Domingo 
alone  exported  more  than  seventy  millions  of  pounds  per  akinom* 
Almost  all  the  Mahometans  drink  coffee  at  least  twice  a  day« 
ver]f  hot,  and  withoat  sugar*  The  excellence  of  coffee  depends, 
io  a  great  measure^  on  t&e  skill  ited  attention  that  are  exercised 
in  the  roasting  of  it  If  it  be  too  littie  roasted  it  is  devoid  of  fla- 
vor^ and  if  too  much  it  becomes  acrid,  and  has  a  disagreeable^ 
burnt  taste. 

In  a  medical  view  coffee  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  digestion,  and 
it  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  relieving  some  oases  of  se» 
vere  head  ache,  particularly  that  produced  by  die  use  of  lauda- 
num. The  outer  pulpy  part  of  the  berry,  and  the  inner  memt 
brane,  whicli  immediately  invest  the  seeds,  are  used  by  the 
Arabians  ;  and  €^  these  the  former  is  much  esteemed,  and  con- 
stitutes the  coffee  Sl  U  suUam, 

Near  this  place  the  Hebrews  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  when  they 
fled  from  Egypt.  Here  the  sea  is  extremely  shallow,  and  pro* 
duces  a  species  of  sea  weed  of  a  briglit  red  colour ;  hence  the 
Hebrews  might  give  it  the  name  of  Red  Sea.  The  inhabitants  are 
Maboinmednnsand  Greeks.  On  the  beach  our  young  travellers 
picked  up  some  very  fine  bivalve  shells  and  a  variety  of  marine 
productions. 

From  Suez  they  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Mocha; 
the  early  part  of  their  voyage  was  very  propitious,  and  they 
reached  Toor  in  safety  guided  by  .their  old  black  pilot  and  one 
assistant,  wbo,  without  any  knowledge* of  the  compass,  and 
merely  by'bis  observation  of  the  stars,  and  the  rocks  and  land^^ 
steered  the  vessel  safely  through  tbe  innumerable  rocks  which 
are  underneath  tbe  water,  and  which  make  the  navigation  of  tins 
Kft,  so  dangerous.  As  the  vessel  stopped  at  Toor  for  fresh 
water,  and  a  contrary  wind  set  in,  our  travellers  profited  by  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  tbe  famous  St  Cathenne,  a  Christian 
inonastery  which  was  established  in  this  very  spot  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  whose  first  master  was  one  of  the  monks 
ef  this  monastery.  St.  Catherine  is  an  extensive  building  sniw 
rounded  by  a  very  strong  and  high  wall,  hs^ving  only  one  little 
S^te  at  tbe  foot  of  it,'  which  is  opened  but  once  a  year ;  on  East^^ 
days  and  the  election  of  a  new  president,  this  gate  is  opened  for 
the  admission  of  tbe  Arabs,  who  are  allowed  on  those  days  to  en- 
ter the  sacred  precincts,  and  are  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
monks.  At  all  other  times  this  gate  is  closed,  and  the  niionks 
^law  up  persons  with  whom  they  vrish  to  have  any  communica* 
^n,  in  a  Basket  which  they  lower  from  a  window  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall,  and  in  this  manner  our  travellei;s,  who  were  pro^ 
vided  >vijth  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  superior,  were  admitted 
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inta  the  interior  of  tlie  mODastery.  These  monks  enjoy  miLny  pe^ 
culiar  priyilejifes.  They  pay  a  yery  small  rent  for  their  lands ; 
pay  no  duty  upon  tlieir  wines  or  other  articles ;  they  are*  per- 
fectly independent;  for  if  they  have  at  anytime  any  communica- 
tion with  the  grand  seignor,  it  is  through  their  own  repre^ntative 
who  resides  at  Constantinople.  Onr  travellers  were  favored 
with  a  sight  of  the  original  decree  granted  by  Mahomet  in  favour 
of  the  Vhristiun  nation,  which  was  written  in  Arabic  on  goat 
skin,  and  the  advantages  of  which  are  fully  enjoyed  only  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Catherine.  By  this  curious  document  it  appear^, 
that  Mahomet  bound  himself  to  prelect  his  Christian  aiibjects 
Ijrom  all  harm,  to  secure  them  from  all  imposition,  to  punish  those 
who  should  afflict  them,  and  even  to  assist  them  if  they  were  dis- 
tressed ;  and  so  far  from  converting  Christian  edifices  into 
mosques,  he  in  this  decree  absolutely  forbids  such  a  proceeding, 
and  on  the  contrary  he  promises  they  shall  receive  help  in  re* 
pairing  their  religious  edifices,  if  their  own  means  should  not  be 
equal  to  such  an  expense.  But  this  decree,  which  bears  the  sig- 
net of  the  right  hand  of  I  he  prophet,  and  is  signed  by  many  of  his 
principal  followers,  is  scarcely  known  to  be  in  existence  by  the 
greater  part  of  Christians  residing  in  Mahoihmedan  countries. 

Upon  rcirabarking  the  captain  assured  them  they  should  soon 
reach  Mocha,  but  the  old  pilot  shook  his  head ;  be  seemed  to 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  the  coast,  thesea< 
and  even  the  sky  of  these  parts ;  he  predicted  foul  weather,  and 
he  was  but  too  true  a  prophet,  for  scarcely  had  they  lost  sight  of 
Toor,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  various  quarters,  and  became  at 
last  so  turbulent  that  with  difficulty  the  old  man  run  the  vessel 
into  a  creek  near  Jidda.  The  Sheik  went  on  shore  inviting  our 
tmvellers  to  accompany  him,  which  they  very  willingly  did,  as 
under  his  escort  they  were  likely  to  be  better  accommodated  and. 
more  intimately  informed  of  the  manners  of  the  country  and  so 
forth.  The  houses  in  Jidda  are  bailt  of  v^ry  fine  madrepore,  the 
doors  arehed  and  handsomely  ornamented  with  carved  work. 
In  the  bazaar,  which  is  handsome,  they  made  a  purchase  of  some 
dates  and  fi^s,  from  whence  they  proeeeded  to  the  ofistom-hoase, 
which  faces  the  sea.  Here  they  met  witli  some  of  their  own 
countrymen,  with  whom  they  were  glad  to  form  an  acquaintance, 
and  fimiing  that  they  were  merchants  who  were  laying  in  a  cargo 
of  Taif  almonds,  and  that  they  were  then  going  to  Mocha  to  take 
in  a  cargo  of  coffee,  they  eagerly  enquired  if  they  could  be.  ac» 
eommodated  on  board  their  vessel.  The  answer  Avas  in  the 
affirmative,  and  having  ordered  their  luggage  to  be  removed  from 
the  Arabian  vessel  they  went  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  sheik, 
who  had  kindly  accommodatedthem,  and  told  him  their  intentions* 
The  sheik  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance,  for  he  said  their  journey 
kad  now  been  so  long  delayed,  that  the  fast  of  Ramadan*  liad 

*  During  the  month  jset  apart,  forsthe. fast  of  Bamadan  or  Ba- 
uaaan,  (it  began  on  the  22ad  of  September)  eating  and  drinking 
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€<Nliitfeneed,  isd  he  Hierefore  could  not  coBtinne  his  joanioy» 
and  shoiildy  if  possible,  proceed  to  Mecca  instead  on  a  pflgrioi^ 
skge;  but  be  invited  tliem  to  dinner,  and  entertained  tbem  sump-^ 
tnoualy.  The  first  dilh  was  soup  made  of  milk,  meat,  and  some 
kind  of  acid  served  to  the  strangers  in  basons,  but  the  Arabs  eat 
of  the  large  dish  with  small  born  spoons :  a  large  dish  of  forced 
meat  balls  was  followed  by  water  melons  in  slices ;  then  stewed 
meat ;  then  pastry ;  and  soon  alternately,  sweets  and  saTOuriesto 
the  naraber  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  dishes.  These  were  each 
serred  singly  and  so  qnickly  reraoyed,  as  to  excite  our  travellers 
to  attention  and  dispatch.  Pomegranites,  bananas,  and  sherbet 
with  raisins  in  it  concladed  the  repast.  They  Iben  washed  their 
hands,  each  person  turning  round  and  a  slave  presenting  a  nap- 
kin ;  they  were  afterwards  presented  with  coffee  and  rose  water.. 
The  Arab's  first  meal  is  composed  of  rice  milk,  sweetmeats, 
bread,  and  coffee ;  this  is  taken  soon  after  sun  rise.  The  second 
is  the  meal  we  have  jast  described,  and  the  third  consisting  of 
meat  and  pastry  is  taken  after  sunset.  The  women  they  saw 
were  fair^  wearing  a  loose  long  garment  principally  of  pale  blue. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ARABIA. 


SECTION  I. 

G£N£HAL   DESCRIPTION  OF   ARABIA. 

Thb  night  after  our  traveller's  return  from  this  visit  to 
the  Arab  Sheik,  Dr.  Walker^ave  Edward  the  following  ac- 
count of  Arabia  to  read  aloud,  for  their  united  benefit  and 
amusement. 

**  The  extent  of  this  wild  and  almost  desert  country,  is 
thus  defined  by  geographers.     It  is  1500  miles  in  length, 

are  not  only  forbidden  from  sun  rise  to  sun  set,  int  the  use  of  to^ 
bacco  is  as  severely  prohibited .  A  mong  the  poorer  classes'of  so- 
ciety this  presses  hard  in  the  hottei:  climates  of  AfTica,3>«^snioiig 
the  wealthy  in  Bgypt  it  is  both  lent  and  a  carnrval ;  for  the  sun  is 
no  sooner  set,  than  feasting,  dancing,  shows,  and  muuc  com- 
mence; £very  street  becomes  a  place  of  festiyity,  and  for  them 
the  fast  of  Ramadan  consists^merely  in  transforming  the  natural 
order  of  thingf ,  by  slecpiitg  lathe  d^y,  and  waking  in  the  night. 
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from  Belesy  cm  the  Euphrates  norths  to  the  extreme  oppo- 
site point  of  Babelmandel  south;  and  about  half  this  in 

.  breadth,  from  Bossoura  east,  to  Suez  west.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Arabia  Petrea,  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  Arabia  Felix.  Among  the  natives,  tnis  division  is  not 
however  understood:  the  interior,  they  call  Neged;  the 
coast  opposite  Persia,. is  known  among  them  by  the  names 
of  Bahrein  and  Aman ;  Arabia  Felixy  as  Yemen';  and  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Hejas.  Except  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  this  extensive 
country  exhibits  few  or  no  signs  of  vegetation.  The  tama- 
rind^ and  the  acacia,  are  sometimes  seen  fringing  the  barren 
sides  of  the  rocks ;  but  the  soil  is  in  general  barren,  sandy, 

,  and  unfruitful ;  and  so  destitute  of  water,  that  in  the  direct 
route  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  « 
stations  where  it  is  scarcely  drinkable :  neither  are  the  in* 
habitaAts  refreshed  by  cool  and  wholesome  breezes;  for 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  annoyed  by  a  wind,  which 
sprmgs  from  the  south-west,  and  is  extremely  infectious. 

**  Arabia  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  oi  iginal  country 
of  the  horse.  This  generous  animal  is  treated  .with  more 
tlian  humanity  by  the  wandering  Arab ;  tUey  are  objects  of 
their  warmest  alEection.  -  A  poor  Arab,  who  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  distress,  received  a  very  considerable  offer  from 
an  agent  of  Louis  XIV.  for  his  mare,  which  was  peculiarly 
beautiful.  Many  were  the  struggles,  many  were  the  sighs,, 
of  the  indigent  wanderer,  as  he  at  length  concluded  the  bar- . 
gain.  The  day  being  fix^d  upon  which  he  was  to  resign  his 
noble,  though  brute  companion,  he  appeared  with  her,  ca* 
ressing  and  patting  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  as 
if  to  prolong  the  time  in  which  he  could  call  her  his.  But 
the  longer  he  delayed  the  sacrifice,  the  more  painful  his  task 
became.  The  purchaser  at  leneth  shewed  impatience  at  the 
delay,  when  the  Arab,  exclaiming  ^*  I  cannot  part  with, 
thee,*'  sprang  on  his  courser*s  back,  which,  with  thie  swift- 
ness of  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  soon  bore  his  master  be- 
yond the  sight  of  the  astonished  agent*. 

*  M.  Salami,  in  his  introduction  to  his  ingenious  *^  Narrative 
^  of  the  Expedition  to  Algiers,^'  mentions  tl^  following  extraor- 
dinary and  interesting^inecdote  of  one  7>f  these  noble  animals. 
Being  in  the  desert,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  he  wan- 
dered about  for  some  time  in  the  midal  of  a  great  plain,  whic^ 
waa  surrounded,  by  granite  rocks.    He  entered  many  caves  in 
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*<  The  camd  is  also  an  ixiTatuable  possession ;  and  to  the 

wanderuig  tribes  of  Arabia,  his  patient,  laborioos,  and  ab» 

Btemious  nature,  is  well  suited  tor  the  barren  and  desert  soil 

of  Arabia.     The  dromedary  ia  a  lightelr  animal,  and  is  even 

swifter  than  the  horse.    Indeed  their  rapidity  is  almost  in* 

credible ;  going,  the  Arabs  say,  as  great  a  distance  in  one 

day,  as  a  horse  would-do  in  ten ;  and  those  who  mount  them 

sit  side-ways,  and  stuff  their  noses  and  ears  with  cotton^  to 

prevent  the  ill  effects  they  might  otherwise  encounter  from 

the  strong  current  of  air  through  which  they  are  forced ;  it 

is  necessary  to  begin  to  slacken  their  pace  two  or  three  miles 

before  they  are  required  to  stop,  in  order  to  cool  them. 

The  price  of  one  of  these  dromedaries  is  enormous,  fiOOi. 

having  been  given  for .  one ;  and  it  is  considered  by  the 

Arabs  a^  the  most  valuable  of  all  animals.    They  are  very 

delicate,  and  are  compared  to  a  camel,  what  a  greyhoimd  is 

to  a  common  dog. 

'<  The  chief  productions  of  Arabia  are  frankincense, 
myrrh,  aloes,  cotoc  ;  the  others  are  balm  of  Gilead,  cassia, 
manna,  cardemum,  pepper,  apikenard,  cinnamon,  pomegra- 
nates, figs,  dates,  honey,  wax,  and  gum.  Socotra  produces 
the  best  aloes,  in  its  seas  are  ambergris  and  corid ;  and  Uie 
island  of  Bahrin  is  celebrated  for  its  pear)  fishery. 
*^  The  Arabs  lead  a  wandering  life,  except  those  who  in- 


tfa€«e  rocks,  and  upon  approaching  the  south-east  oomer  of  this 
valley,  he  says,  *'  My  horse  began  to  gallop,  and  I  could  not 
make  him  stop,  until  he  brought  me  to  Uie  bottom  of  tlie  comer, 
wherQ  he  stopped  by  himself,  and  began'  to  neigh  before  a  very 
deep  crevice,  or  rather  a  cut  through  a  granite  rock,  iquite  per- 
pendicillar,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain :  be 
wished  to  rush  in,  but  I  could  not  get  on  with  him,  on  aacount  of 
tbe  passage  being  full  of  larg^  blocks  of  granite.''  After  having 
iltsmounted,  he  ascended  one  block,  and  descended  another, 
wilh  much  difficulty ;  but  at  length  discovered,  to  **  his  great 
joy,  a  basin  or  reservoir  of  fine  limpid  water,  of  about  six  yards 
in  circumference,  and  two  feet  deep ;  its  bottom  wfts  of  fine 
white  sand,  and  the  water  was  most  excellent/^  The  discovery 
of  this  water,  by  the  sagacity  of  the  horse,  who  had  been  there 
before,  or  by  bis  acuteness  of  smell,  which  directed  him  to  the 
spot,  was  considcrAl  of  so  greatimportanee,  that  the  chief  of  the 
caravan  gave  M,.  Salami  back  bis  ten  piastres,  wbieh  were  to  pay 
Tor  his  conduct,  as  a  compensation  for  the  treasure  he  had  been 
the  means  of  bestowing  upon  them  for  the  present,  **^  and  upon 
Utousands  in  following  time.'' 
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habit  the  province  of  Yemen .  Their  freedom  i»  proyerblal ; 
and  though  Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Pompey,  and  Trajan,  subdued 
Yarious  parts  of  this  peculiar  country,  it  has  never  wholly 
submitted  to  a  conqueror.  When  they  advance  to  battle, 
the  hope  of  victory  is  in  the  front ;  and  in  the  resir,  the  assu- 
rance of  a  retreat.  Their  horses  and  camels^  which  in  eighte 
or  fen  days,  can^perform  a  march  of  400  or  500  iniles,  disap- 
pear before  the  conqueror ;  the  secret  waters  of  the  desert 
elude  his  search;  and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed 
witb  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisi- 
ble foe,  who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart 
of  the  burning  solitude.  Their  commerce  was  formerly 
very  extensive,  and  even  the  Chinese  cannot  claim  an  earlier 
civilization.  The  Arabians  are  great  admirers  of  generosity, 
and  the  way  to  secure  their  protection  is  to  trust  to  it. 
They  have  a  quick  sense  of  injuries,  and  are  indefatigable* 
in  the  pursuit  of  revenge ;  no  distance  of  time  or  place  can 
efface  the  remembrance  of  an  insult :  the  persevering  and 
revengeful  Arab  is  not  content  with  sacrificing  the  offender ; 
but  in  order  to  gratify  his  baneful  passion,  the  most  inno* 
cent  and  most  renowned  member  of  the  family  who  gave  ^ 
the  offence,  sometimes  falls  a  victim  to  his  refined  and  insa* 
tiable  revenge.  The  Bedouins,  the  wandering  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  pursue  a  pastoral  life,  following  and  tending 
upon  their  flocks ;  but  they  also  exercise  the  profession  oC 
robbers. 

*'  If  a  solitary  individual  should  be  discovered  by  a  Bedouin, 
he  rides  furiously  up  to  him,  and  accosts  him  thus :  **  Undress 
thyself  quick,  thy  aunt  (my  wife)  is  without  a  garment.'^  These 
solitaiy  instances  of  depredation,  are  styled  by  the  Arabs  them-» 
selves  by  their  proper  name ;  but  ^hen  a  numerous  horde  attack 
and  pillage  a  caravan,  their  e^iploita  become  deeds  of  honour- 
able warfare.  The  language  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  origin  as  that  of  tlie  Hebrew.  Syria,  aYid 
Chaldean  tongues.  The  poets  of  this  independent  country  have 
been  justly  celebrated ;  and  so  much  did  the  natives  cherish  the 
power  of  langmige^  when  even  in  a  comparative  state  of  bar* 
barism,  that  a  rising  poetic  genius  was  hailed  with  every  mark  of 
enthusiasm,  not  only  by  his  own,  hut  by  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Their  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  possess  fourscore  different 
words,  expressive  of  honey ;  two  hundred,  for  a  serpent ;  and 
five  hundred  for  a  lion;  while  the  warlike  weapon  of  the  sword, 
has  no  less  than  a  thousand  difi'erent  appellations. 

'*  The  original  worship  of  the  Arabians,  was  that  denominated 
Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon.    Every  tribe 
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hsL&,  however,  the  privitege  of  ehang^nj^  the  particular  object  of 
his  fantastic  adoration,  though  all  agreed  in  the  saperior  rdigion 
and  yeneration  of  Mecca.  Long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet^ 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  the  Caaba,  was  held  as  sacred  as  it  now 
is  by  all  orthodox  Mnsselmen.  Some  of  the  traditions  even 
assign  its  fonndation  to  Ismael,  some  to  Abraham ;  and  many  a 
pious  Moslem  affirms,  it  was  bnilt  by  Adam  :  that  it  was  in  ex- 
istence  700  years  before  Mahomet  was  born,  there  is  little 
doabt;  and  the  sacred  veil,  which  is  now  sent  every  year  th>m 
Cairo  to  this  ancient  temple,  is  a  ceremtmy  that  was  first  instil 
tnted  by  a  pious  king  many  hundreds  of  years  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Mahometata  religioB.  The  Caaba  is  a 
square  chapel,  twenty-four  cubits  long,  twenty-three  broad,  and 
twenty-seven  high  v  a  door  and  a  window  admit  the  light  It 
has  a  double  roof,  supported  by  three  pillars  of  wood,  and  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  chambers :  the  lower  one  is  entirely  dark ; 
tlie  entranee  is  to  the  middle  chamber.  The  holy  weH,  or  Zem<- 
zem,  IS  contained  in  one  of  three  small  houses,  which  are  wilbin 
the  area,  that  is  encircled  by  a  spacious  portico ;  the  holy  house 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small  railing,  and!  happy  they  wbo 
can  attain  the  supreme  felicity  of  touching  the  celd^rated  black ' 
stone,  which  is  at  that  corner  of  the  bnridiag,  marked  as  tb« 
entry.  The  holy  well  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  the 
water  sprang  up  for  Isbmael.  The  keeper  of  this  well  had  been, 
previous  to* the  time  of  Mahomet's  power,  solely  confined  to  bis 
family,  that  of  the  Koreish,  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  powerful 
of  the  Arabian  tribes.  It  is  still  conferred  by  the  Ottoman  court, 
on  a  man  of  rank,  whose  office  is  two-fold ;  he  presents  the  holy 
water  to  the  faithful,  and  he  is  compelled  also  to  present  it  poi- 
soned to  those  whom  his  master  has  condemned  to  this  secret 
and  unjustifiable  death. 

'*  Mahomet,  whose  descendants  enjoyed  for  many  years  all 
the  advantages  and  privileges  which  arise  from  a  union  of  royalty 
and  the  priesthood,  was  of  no  ignoble  race.  His  grandfather 
was  a  man  of  the  greatest  renown ;  and  his  father,  Abdallah,  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  his  mother,  of  the  tribe  of  Zahrites, 
were  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  generosity,  and  valour.  lie 
was  bom  A.D.  50&,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  pa- 
rents in  his  earliest  infancy ;  but  found  in  his  uncle,  Abu  Taleb, 
a  kind  and  sineere  friend.  All  his  wealth  consisted  of  five  ca^ 
mels,  and  one  Ethiopian  female  slave.  At  the  age  of  ttventy- 
hvCf  he  became  servant  to  Cadijah,  a  rich  widow,  whom  he 
afterwards  marriexl ;  and  by  this  alliance,  he  resumed  his  origi- 
nal rank  in  society.  At  the  age  of  fbrty,  he  declared  himself  a 
prophet.  His  person  was  handsome,  his  manner  impressive,  his 
mind  strong,  and  his  genius  brilliant :  add  to  these  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  personal  courage  and  perseverance,  and  we  have 
all  that  is  necessary  to  give  man  a  strong  ascendant  over  hia 
fellow  creatures.    Mahom«;t  was,  besides,  a  great  devotee :  every 
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3rear>  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  io  the  cave 
of  Hera,  three  milos  from  Mecca:  there, resifi^niiig  himself  to  the 
woriiiu^s  of  a  heated  imagiaation,  he  fancied  hinlself  called  upon 
to  be  the  prophet  and  instructor  of  mankind.  1'he  principal 
articles  of  the  religion  he  taught,  were  briefly  comprised  in  the 
belief,  *'  That  there  is  one  only  God,  and  tliat  Mahomet  is  his 
^rophef.''  The  Koran  he  affirmed  to  have  been  brought  to  him 
y  the  angel  Gabriel.  It  was  not  produced  to  the  wodd  by  the 
impostor  all  at  once,  but  in  select  parts,  which  suited  his  policy 
or  his  passions.  Prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  strongly  incalcated 
in  this  celebrated  book ;  indeed  they  form  the  chief  articles  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  '*  Prayer,''  ^ys  Mahomet,  '*^  will  cury  a 
man  half  way  to  God;  fastitig  will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his 
palace ;  and  alms  will  gain  him  admittance.''  Fire  times  a  day, 
the  stated  hours  of  prayer  of  the  faithful,  viz.  day«-break,  noon, 
afternoon,  evening,  and  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  all  who  pro- 
fess themselves  Musselmen,  devoutly  turn  their  faces  to  the 
temple  at  Mecca.  Wine  is  strictly  forbidden  them,  and  they 
are  enjoined  to  frequent  ablutions.  Charity,  in  one  sense,  that 
of  relieving  the  actual  wants  of  mankind,  was  a  commanded 
duty;  and  one-tenth  of  every  man*s  possessions,  was  cense* 
erated  to  the  service  of  his  distressed  fellow-creatures.  But  the 
Christian  Religion  tilune,  teaches  tliat  sublime  feeling,  the  true 
spirit  of  charity,  which  induces  ns  to  pray  for  our  enemies,  and 
to  do  good  for  evil.  Puiing  the  first  three  years  of  his  missiost 
be  made  fourteen  proselytes  only  ;  eighty-three  men,  and  eigh* 
teen  women,  retired  to  Ethiopia,  in  tlie  seventh  year  of  his  rising 
dominion ;  and  among  the  converts  in  his  own  family  and  friends, 
were  bis  wife  Cadijah,  his  cousin  All,  his  servant  Zeid,  his  uncles 
Abubekir  and  Hazam,  and  bis  inflexible  firm  friend,  Omar. 
At  length,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  flight;  and  after  escap- 
ing^ many  dangers,  he  reached  Medina,  which  received  him  as  a 
prince  and  a  prophet.  1  he  Mahometan  era,  called  the  tiegira, 
or  flight,  begins  at  this  period,  A.D.  622.  Mahomet  now  de- 
clared, that  he  had  received  a  commission  from  on  high,  to  pro- 
pagate his  religion  by  the  sword,  since  men  were  so  perverse  as 
to  refuse  his  more  peaceable  offers;  and  in  order  to  encourage 
his  followers,  he  promised  heaven  to  all  who  should  fail  in  battle. 
The  daring  and  enthusiastic  character  of  the  Arabs,  was  calcu- 
lated to  kindle  at  such  a  prospect,  into  a  warlike  blaze ;  aad 
we  find,  that  they  not-only  subdued  the  whole  of  Arabia,  but 
even  carried  their  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Damasousi  at  so  early 
a  period  as  in  tire  life-time  of  their  prophet.  Against  the  Jews, 
whomiic  had  at  first  endeavoured  to  convert,  he  shewed  great 
malignity :  sevet  hundred  of  these  unfortunate  men,  at  one  time, 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  pitiless  revenge.  Upon  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Mecca,  be  sternly  accosted  the  rebel  chiefs,  who  fell 
prostrate  »at' his  feet,  asking  them,  by  what  right  they  expected 
mercy?"    **  We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kinsman.'' 
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^  And  jroo  sliall  not  confide- in  it  in  vain,"  was  his  reply:  ^  be« 
g^ne,  yon  are  f  ree/^  After  sef  en  years  absenee  from  nis  ni|tiYe 
dty,  he  was  proelaimed  prince  and  prophet  within  its  waJIs.  He 
enjoyed  ^an  extraordinary  share  of  health,  unfit  bis  sixty4hird 
year,  when  itbegan  {gradually  to  decline ;  and  for  the  succeed* 
ing  four  years,  he  suffered  much  from  internal  disease,  produced, 
as  he  himself  affiimcd,  by  poison,  admmrstered  to  him  by  a  Jew* 
isb  female,  'llie  Isst  fourteen  days  of  his  life,  he  was  parched 
with  fever ;  but  he  still  eondnoed  to  exhort  and  animate  his  fol* 
lowers ;  and  the  ealm  composure  of  his  death,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith.  The  temple  of  Mecca/ 
which  he  purified,  and  the  spot  where  he  was  buried,  hokl  di- 
vided sway  in  the  breast  of  a  true  Mussulman  ;  lioth  are  to  hint' 
most  sacred  ;  in  his  way  to  Mecca,  he  will  often  tarn  aside,  to 
pay  his  adorations  to  the  spot,  hallowed  by  the  ashes  of  his  pro* 
phet.  One  of  his  laws,  respecting  captives,  should  not  he 
ondtted ;  that  in  the  sale  of  slaves,  mothers  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  children.  Mahomet  not  only  scorned  the  pomp 
of  royalty,  but  many  of  the  oxdinary  indulgences  of  common  life. 
He  kindled  his  own  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the  ewes,  and 
performed  all  the  menial  oiRoes  of  the  house :  his  usual  food  was 
dates,  barley  bread,  milk,  honey,  and  water.  His  daughter 
Fatima  married  her  cousin  Ali,  a  young  man  of  the  most  engag- 
ing mianners,  and  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualifi- 
catioBS  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages, Ali  did  not  succeed  Mahomet  until  twenty-four  years 
idler  the  death  of  the  prophet :  during  which  time,  the  office  of 
caliph  was  filled  first  by  Abubekir,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  two 
latter  of  whom  were  murdered. 

^^  Previous  to  iheir  conquest  of  Spain,  the  Saracens  extended 
their  power  iirto  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Mahomet,  Caled,  denominated  the  Sword  of  God, 
defeated  the  unbelievers  of  Persia,  at  Cadesia,  sixty-one. leagues 
from  Bossora.  Ctesiphon  next  sunk  beiteath  their  Warlike  ge- 
nius, and  the^  kingdom  of  Persia  became  a .  province  of  the 
caliphs  of  Arabia,  during  the  califat  of  Omar,  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, the  kingdom  of  the  Bactrians,  bowed  to  the  Saracen 
yoke ;  and  the  siege  of  Damascus,  by  Caled,  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled. After  various  skirmishes  in  its  neighbourhood,  tlie  intre- 
pid, but  cruel  Caled,  proceeded  to  Emessra  and  Heliopolis, 
Chaletris  and  Balbec;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Syria  fell  into 
his  hands  in  the  course  of  two  years.  Jerusalem  was  next  be- 
sieged, and  four  whole  months  witnessed  the  daring  and  unceas- 
ing acts  of  valour  which  enthusiasm  inspired  to  the  besieged 
and  the  besiegers :  at  length  the  patriarch  Sophronius  appeared 
on  the  walls,  and  demanded  a  conference,  in  which  he  entreated 
the  terms  of  pacification  and  surrender  might  be  signed  by  Omar 
himself.  To  this  request  the  aged  caliph  assented,  and  the  vene<^ 
•rable  old  man  quitted  Medina,  and  repaired  tojerusalcm.    His 
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joarn^  was  marked  by  acts  of  merey ;  and  his  eatiy  into  the  holy 
city,  by  courtesy  and  justice.  After  settMng  the||^oyer|]nient«»f 
his'  Syrian  conquests,  and  contOHiiidiAg  a  moa<|iie  to  be  built  on 
tiie  site  of  8o]omofi*s  temple,  be  once  moro  returned  to  Me* 
dinn, 

**  Antiocb  and  Aleppo,  (the  ancient  Berea  of. the  Greeks).jsub' 
mhtcd  to  Aba-Obeidah  and  Caled ;  but  the  oastle  of  the  latter 
defied  thdr  efforts  to  subdue  it  ibr  a  length  of  time,  and  was 
taken  at  last  by  the  fuHowiog  daring  and  singular  act  of  valour. 
1'be  Saracens  began  ta  be  weary  of  this  siege,  and  almost  de- 
spaired of  success;  when,  among  the  reinforcements  which 
arrived  in  their  camp,  there  was  a  slave  of  gigantic  statue,  called 
Demas,  who  offered,  with  thirty  men,  to  attempt  the  fortress. 
Caled  seconded  him  warmly ;  and,  in  ord^r  to  deceive  the  be- 
Meged,  the  army  withdrew  about  a  mile  into  the  plain,  Demas, 
with  his  thirty  companions,  remaining  in  ambush.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  they  b^an  to  scaSe  the  perpendicular  wall, 
which  surrounded  the  steep  mound  of  earth,  on  which  the  castle 
stood,  in  the  followiug  singular  manner.  Demas  placed  himself 
first ;  and  seven  men,  rising  above  hitn,  and  standing  upon  each 
other's  shoulders,  formed  a  sort  of  living  pillar;  the  broad  shouU 
ders  of  the  slave  constituting  the  herculean  base.  When  they 
reached  the  top^  they  silently  stabhed  the  centinels ;  and,  fasten- 
ing their  broad  turbans  together,  drew  up  the  rest'of  their  com- 
panions. The  place  had  -been  defended  by  Youkinna,  with  the 
most  determined  and  obstinate  bravery ;  but,  surprized  at  this 
iincxpected  assault^  and  dismayed  by  the  rapid  return  of  Caled, 
the  Christians  were  compel l^  to  submit  to  the  conquerors. 
The  emperor  Ueraclius  had  already  fled  to  Constantinople; 
Youkinna  embraced  the  faith  of  Maliomet ;  Tyre-  aud  Tripoli 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Ssu'acens ;  and 
the  remainder  of  Syria  quietly  submitted  to  them*  The  two 
snccessful  generals,  Abu  Obeidah  and  Caled,  did  not  live  very 
long  after  their  conquest  of  Syria.  The  former  died  of  a  conta- 
gious disorder,  which  carded  off  numbers  of  the  faithfol ;  and  the 
latter  survived  his  countryman  about  three. years ^nly.  His 
tomb  is  still  shewn  at  I'lraessa. 

*^  The  Saracen  empire,  which  he  so  largely  contributed  to 
establish  in  S^ria,  extended,  in  the^^ourse  of  a  very  short  time, 
from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  east,  to  the  Mediterranean  west; 
IVfouiit  Taurus,  and  the  Euxine  Sea,  forming  the  northern  boun- 
dary ;  while,  on  the  south,  it  joined  Arabia,  the  immediate  ^seat 
of  tbb  M  ahometan  faith.  Their  power  at  sea  became  also  formi- 
dable, and  they  carried  their  victorious  arms  to  the  island  of  the 
Levant,  where  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  fell  into  their  hands.  In  the 
former,  they  found  the  remains  of  the  vast  colossal  statue  of 
Apollo,  called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  which  had  been  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake ;  this  they  carefully  collected,  and  sold 
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to  a  Jewish  uran^ant  ^,  Bdeoa,  Mfh»  h  mdd  to  h»!w  kulen  900 
cnmeis  with  this  valaable  brass. 

**  During  the  califat  of  Omar,  and  the  reign «f  the  indolent 
HeracUus,  Egy^pt  was  dismembered  from  the  eastern  emfMre 
also :  and  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  by  Amrou  ;  lieutenant  of 
the  caliph,  gave  the  Saracens  the  quiet  possession  of  that  fertile 
country.  The  celebrated  Alexandrian  library,  fell  a  TiotiBi  to 
the  fanatic  bigotry  of  Omar,  who  declared,  that  **  if  these  writ- 
ings of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  book  ot  God,  they  are  useless, 
and  need  not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  disagree,  th«;y  are  pernicious, 
and  ought  to  be  d^stroyed.'^  There  are,  however,  some  doubts 
among  the  learned  respecting  this  transaction,  as  it  is  hot  men- 
tioned by.  Eutychus,  a  Christian  and  a  Greek,  in  bis  particular 
description  of  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  who  would  not»  it  is 
presumed,  omit  mentioning  a  circumstance  that  bears  so  strong 
a  feature  in  the  subjugation  of  the  second  city  of  the  empire. 
In  the  descripti(m  of  Egypt,  sent  by  Amrou  to  Omar,  is  tibe  fol- 
k>wing  singular  and  poetic  passage.  '*  According  to  t^ie  vicis* 
situdes  of  the  seasons,  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorned  with  a 
silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald,  and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden 
harvest*" 

*^  The  thirst  of  conquest  is  an  insatiable  passion ;  and  the  Sara^ 
'cena, masters  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Turkey  in  £urope,  and  Persia, 
aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  north  of  Africa.  This  important 
expedition  was  entrusted  to  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Said,  and  foster 
brother  of  the  Caliph  Olhman.  Abdallah,  one  of  Mahomet's  ear- 
tiest  converts,  was  deputed  to  copy  the  Koran,  but  betraying  his 
trust,  he  fled  to  Mecca  to  avoid  die  punishment  due  to  his  crime ; 
upon  the  reduction  of  that  city,  he  obtained  a  reluctant  pardon 
from  Mahomet  at  the  request  of  Othman.  The  sandy  deserts  of 
Borca  were  no  impediment. to  the  xbardy  Bedouins.  They  had 
been  used  to  endure  the  pains  of  thirst  and  toil  in  their  own 
country  and  laughed  at  those  inconveniences  which  had  pre* 
sented  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  armies  of  Rome.  Wherever 
these  enthusiastic  warriors  preached  and  conquered,  they  offered 
the  Koran  in  one  hand,  the  sword  in  the  other.  Upon  approach- 
ing Tripoli,  they  presented  the  book  of  their  prophet  to  the  pa- 
triarch Gregory,  v\  ho  rejected  the  insult  with  indignation  and  dis- 
dain. His  diiughter,  a  most  accomplished  and  beautiful  young  wo- 
-  man,  fought  by  his  side,  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  Christians,  he 
promised  that  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  his  daughter 
as  a  wife,  should  be  the  reward  of  the  man  who  brought  him  the 
head  of  Abdallah.  Abdallah,  aware  of  the  richness  of  the  prize, 
and  advised  by  his  friends,  kept  close  in  his  tent,  until  roused  by 
the  more  politic  and  valiant  Zobeir;  be  retaliated  by  proclaiming 
that  the  same.reward  should  be  given  to  him  who  should  slay  the 


*  See  Gibbon's  Rofiian  History. 
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patriarch  Gregory.  The  death  of  the  Chrisdas  <;hief,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  captivity  of  his  daajichter ;  bat  the  man  who  slew 
him  remained  for  s.->me  time  unknown,  but  was  revealed  by  the 
grief  of  tlie  captive  maid  on  seeing  Zobeir  the  conqueror,  who 
modestly  refused  the  gold,  and  scorned  to  accept  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  captive.  As  a  reward  for  his  valour,  he  was  deputed 
to  go  to  Medioain  order  to  detail  the  particulars  of  this  Africa!! 
conqutet.  His  own  personal  bravery  and  heroic  deeds  were  the 
oqly  subjects  he  appeals  to  have  forgotten  upon  this  occasion. 
In  the  course  of  fifteen  months  the  conquerors  were  obliged  from 
various  causes  to  return  to  the  confines  of  £g;ypt,  after  imposing 
a  tribute  upon  the  inhabitants.  Some  few  years  afterwards 
Akbah  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  tike  a  second 
Alexander,  wept  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  lie  came  to  an  un- 
timely end,  as  did  also  his  successor  Zuheir,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  au  engagement  with  the  Christians. 

^*  During  the  califat  of  Abdalmatek,  the  standard  of  Mahom^ 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Hassan,  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
the  revenue  of  that  kingdom  was  appropriated  to  the  final  sobja* 
gation  of  the  north  of  Africa.  Carthage,  winch  the  Mussclmen 
had  hitherto  respected,  now  felt  the  weight  of  their  indignation^ 
but  they  were  in  their  turn  obliged  to  flee  and  take  refuge  in  the 
city  of  Cairoan,  which  they  had  built  about  fifty  miles  t6  the 
south  of  Tunis.  At  length,  however,  a  second  engagement  in 
favour  of  the  Saracens,  decided  the  fate  of  Africa,  which  was 
now  for  ever  separated  from  the  eastern  or  Greek  empire.  Still, 
however,  the  Musselmert  had  enemies  to  encounter ;  the  Moors 
or  Berbers^  under  the  comniiand  of  their  queen  Cahira,  maintained 
a  desperate  resistance.  She  was,  however,  ultiniately  slain  in 
battle,  and  her  party  for  a  tjme  overcome.  Mussa^  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hassan,  was  also  much  t^itioyed  by  these  wandering 
and  idolatrous  tribes ;  but  by  ^fs  politic  and  ^ise  administration, 
he  insensibly  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  them,  and  finally  ia- 
duced  them  to  embrace  the  religion  of  his  prophet. 

"  Having  fixed  themselves  al6ng  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
they  occasionally  made  predatory  excursions  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  at  length,  assisted  by  the  treacherons  Count  Julian, 
they  effected  its  entire  conquest,  under  the  command  of  their 
great  general,  Tarik,  and  the  vicegerent  of  the  faitbfiil  Masa."  ^^ 

*'  What  could  induce  Count  Julian  thus  to  betray  his  country, 
said  Edward,  as  he  concluded  the  above  narrative  relating  to 
Arabia  and  the  Moors! 

Dr.  Walker.—"  Revenge  for  private  wrongs,  to  which  he 
sacrificed  every  other  feeling.  He  sent  to  the  Moorish  general 
offering  to  deliver  up  the  fortress  of  Ceuta,  which  he  had  lon^ 
defended  with  signal  bravery,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  which  he  strongly  urged  him  ^to  attemp^ 
Dazzled  by  the  hopes  of  such  an  alluring  conquest,  the  Arah 
chief  consented  to  make  the  attempt,  and  unfortunately  thecoB' 
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duct  of  ^Boderick.tlie  last  of  the  Goths,  was  sach  as  to  assist 
rather  than  impede  their  saccess. '  In  the  coune  of  a  few  months 
Spain  was  entirely  sabdaed  except  a  small  territory  in  the  north, 
Astonas,  where  Pelagius  founded  the  small  kingdom,  wl^ch 
gradaally  increased  in  size,  till  from  it  sprang  the  present 
Spanish  monarchy/' 

*^  Early  then  to-norrow,  Sir,  we  leave  Jidda,"  ssjd  Edwwd, 
as  he  pskrted  fromliis  friend  at  night.  *'  Early  in  the  morning 
we  embark,'*  was  the  reply. 


SECTION  II. 

VOYAGE  TO   MOCHA » 

Hum  wind  was  fnis^an^  tii|By  had  a  pleasant  voyage  to 
Mocha,  the  apptoach  to  which  promised  more  than  its  interior 
fulfilled.  The  whole  of  the  building  being  white  washed^ 
and  the  minarets  of  the  raosqi\e  rising  to  a  great  height 
above  them  ;  the  appearance  of  the  square  tom^bs  with  their 
domes  called  caabas,  afler  the  sacred  mosque,  give  a  plea- 
sing and  rather  magnificent  appearance  to  the  exterior  of 
the  city ;  but  alas  I  tKe  first  moment  a  traveller  sets  foot 
within  %he  walls,  the  scene  is  changed  by  the  dirt  which  sur« 
rounds  him.  The  pier  n  handsome,^  and  a  large  tower 
mounted  with  cannon  adds  to  the  elect  of  the  scenery. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  large,  biiit  the  passages  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  stairs  so  Stee]^,  that  persons  unaccustomed 
to  them,  find  some  diifioultv  m  mounting  them.  Our  tra- 
vellers were  acco^h^modatea  in  the  British  factory,  which 
though  large  and  lofty,  is  still  attended  with  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  an  Arab  house,  with  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  being  near  the  Dola*s  stables,  so  that  night  and  day  the 
braying  of  the  asses  is  an  incessant  nuisance.  The  huts  be- 
longing to  the  lower  order  of  Arabs j  are  composed  of  wicker 
work,  covered  on  the  inside  with  mats,  and  sometimes  on  the 
outside  with  clay.  The  roofs  are  all  thatched,  and  a  small 
yard  ia  fenced  off  in  the  front  of  the  house,  but  too  small  to 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Dr.  Walker  and  his  young  friends  were  extremely  amused 
with  Eeeing  the  procession  of  the  Dola  to  the  grand  mosque 
irhither  he  goes  m  state  every  Friday.  Two  hundred  match- 
lock  men  and  eighty  horse  soldiers,  accoqipanied  by  the 
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nfe  carried  by  the  soMiiefrs,  atid  fo^foirie  the  Dbla  gneen  and 
^fiiteiffags  '6f  the  Maum  are  borHe.    On  the  fbtther  is  re- 

S resented  the  two-bladed  «word  of  M^liqmet.  The  Arabs  are 
rest  upon  these  occasions  m  the  richest  ^(attias  and  lun- 
-«fiub6  of  ]tndia»  And  theilr  horses  are  saperbfy 'Oi^rkofied. 
'Within  the  walls^of  Mochli  are  two  small  villagefineiDbvsotned 
in  date  trees.  One  of  these  is  oceopted  b)r  Jie^s,  whbtsety 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  an  ardent  spirit  which  they  extract 
from  the  date  tree.  The  climate  of  Mocha  is  extremely 
sultry,  and  the  country  in  its  vicinity  more  dreary  and  deso- 
late than  can  be  imagined.  To  the  foot  of  the  mountains  its 
soil  consists  of  an  arid  ^and^  ^covered  with  a  saline  efflo- 
rescence. Mocha  exports  gum  arabic,  myrrhj  and  frankin- 
cense,  besides  large'^uailitltites  of  cbSbe. 

At  Mocha  they  took  leave  of  the  English  captain,  and 
^«nt«Ripking  onboard^n  Arabian 'vessdlboiwwi  fer  Mftteat  in 
•'Af^k  Felix,  and  from  thence  to  Abii  Shcir  hi  l%t»iia.  A  fa- 
voUfaMe  #{nd  soon  tan^ied  th'em  l^irought4ie 'Straits  of  Ba- 
lieldftindel,  and  they  coiitkioed  theJr  Voyagfe  1h  ifeflgh  spirits. 
^Tte  Captain  bf  the  vessel  "wtts  botind  to  Boeotra,  aiad  IVom 
-^vettcene  il^tetid^  proceeding  across  tbe  Ar^iAa'Gi]^f5  and 
'*«)  through  the  Straits  of  Ohfnus  into  tbeG-ulf  df'P^ttAu 
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HAvrKa  again  embarked  they  resumed  their  voyage,  and 
scudding  before  an  auspicious  breezie,  they  at  lenefii  came 
in  ftfght  of  Cape  Rosalgate ;  here  the^  beat  about  for  some 
time,  the  wina  not  being  favourable' w  dblibling  the  Cupe 
«ia  entering  the  fine  harbonr  oTMuscat.  The  etttronee  Into 
this  hafrbour  if  ttvAj  picturesque ;  it  has  a  bold  4iore  trith  a 
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about  sixf^T'Oi^s  >&  laag^  from  C^pe  Rosa^teto  Muscaty 
.and  tmau^M  verygrvxiptqsfecL    MuBoitw.a  place  of  con* 
aidenil^ie  ^ade ;  dt  teafinsks  largely  with  SuEat/Bombay^  the 
fioaatSrof  Malabar  and  Coronaaodel,  Persia,  andJE^pt.    It 
eKportela^ge  quantities  of  lead^Fhich  are  procured  from  ex,-^ 
teaeive  mmea  in  the  aeij^phbourhood.    'In  this  town  Dr. 
Walker  and  lus  young  fnend  spent  some  time  taking  ^up  , 
their  residence  with  <Mie  of  the  inhabitants^  who  accommo- 
dated them  atlke.cequast  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  they 
dame  in.    The  bazaar  is  roofed  at.  the  top,  and  each  trade 
lias  a  particular  street  Allotted  to  it.    Our  trayellers,  whp 
vete  no  ways, intimidated  at  the  cheerless  furoraect  of  the 
aurrounding  country^  spent  several  days  in  camblii^g  amidst 
the  barren  and  wild  rqoks,  which  form  its  only  feature,  de- 
lighting in  the  fancifol  and  grotesque  imi^erv  they  pre- 
eented,  .almost  as  much  .as  an  the  view  of  a  lovelier  and 
softer  prospeot.   Having  heard  that  the  interior  wore  a  very 
difibrent  aapeot,  they  hired  a  guide  to  conduct  them  two 
ik^ya*  journey  up  Ahe  country,  where  the  scene  formed  a 
{ileasing    contrast    to  .that    immediately    about    Mus^t. 
Thither  all  the  natives  of  .the  latter  place  retire  in  the  heats 
of  aummer;  here  too  the  Imaum  resides  in  great  splendour, 
while  his  ^vakeel  sheik  lives  at  Muscat,     Having  enjoyed  the 
loKuries  always  to  be  found  in  a  richly  cultivated  and  fertile 
soil,  Ijiey  retraced  their  stens,  and  returned  to  the  coast 
where  the  master  of  the  vessel  having  transacted  his  business, 
was  pr^aring  tx>  depart  for  Abu  Sher»  a  small  sea  port  on 
the  coast  of  Persia.    In  this  place  our  travellers  rfMid  many 
of  the  passengers  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  owing  to  the  in- 
tense heat,  for  some  time  Antonio's  life  was  despaired  of; 
indeed  his  constitution  appeared  to  have  undergone  so  great 
acbange^  that  the  doctor  was  seriously  alarmed  as  to  >  the 
result.     Still,  however,  the  youth  bore  up   courageously 
against  the  pressureof  that  illness  which  so  sensibly  affected 
his  friends,  and  he  oftentimes  proposed  they  should  renew 
dieir  journey ;  but  Dr.  Walker  having  consulted  an  En^lisb 
surgeon  who  had^arrived^n  one  of  the  oompany's  vessels  lat 
Abu  Sher,  he  received  rsoninlavoupable  an  account  of  his  in- 
valid, that  j^  resirived  to  postpone  bis  journey  for  some 
mondis,  ^dtboHgh  the  deli^ftv  climate  in  which  IShi^az 
stands^  aknost  templed  him  to  make  the  experiment  of  its 
effects  on  his  poor  Antonio.    One  month  passed  away  in 
anxious  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor  and  Edward, 
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and  oPsw^etil<i8S^nd  patience  on  the  part  of  the  weak  add 
debilitated  invalid,  Aboutf'the  beginning  of  March  a  cafila 
or  caravan  prej^aring  to  depart  for  Shiraz,  Antonio  became 
impatient  to  join  it,  and  waft  so  extremely  urgent  with  his 
friend  to  profit  by  this  opportunity  of  a  safe  and  convenient 
conveyance  to  that  place,  that  he  at  length  yielded  to  his 
request.  A  cafila  is  composed  of  camels,  horses,  and  mules, 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  a  cheharwadar  or  master. 
Travellers  pay  him  a  certain  sum  to  take  care  of  and  feed 
the  beasts  they  may  choose  to  hire  for  the  journey :  the 
master  has  always  several  servants  to  load  and  unload  the 
'beasts  of  burthen,  to  take  them  to  water,  and  to  attend 
them  during  forage.  The  cafila  keeps  close  together  during 
the  journey,  and  upon  its  arrival  at  the  munzil  gah^  or  place 
of  encampment  for  the  day  or  night,  each  load  is  deposited 
on  a  particular  spot,  marked  out  by  the  master,  to  which  the 
merchant  who  owns  the  goods  repairs  :  his  baggage  forms  a 
crescent ;  in  the  centre  are  placed  the  bedding  and  provi- 
sions ;  a  rope  or  line  made  of  hair  is  then  drawn  round  the 
-whole,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  yard»  each  way,  which 
serves  to  distinguish  the  several  encampments.  During  the 
night  the  beasts  are  all  brought  to  their  stations  opposite  to 
the  goods  they  are  to  carry  in  the  morning,  and  are  made 
fast  to  the  hair  rope  already  mentioned.  At  the  hour  of 
moving,  which  is  generally  about  three  or  four  in  the 
paoming,  the  travellers  are  awakened  by  the  jingling  of  the 
bells  which  are  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  beasts,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  straying  unperceived  during  the  march.  When 
the  mules  and  camels  are  loaded  and  every  thing  is  ready, 
the  master  orders  those  nearest  the  road  to  proceed  in  regu- 
lar succession,  and  the  cavalcade  again  sets  off.  Dr.  Walker, 
tlierefore,  having  made  arrangements  with  the  master  of  one 
of  these  caravans,  they  recommenced  their  journey. 

The  first  day,  they  travelled  about  sixteen  miles  over  a 
barren  plain,  and  at  night  halted  in  a  verdant  spot  called 
Checanduck.  The  heat  had  been  exceedingly  oppressive 
during  the  day,  and  Dr.  Walker  almost  repented  having  left 
Abu  Sher.  The  master  of  the  caravan  was  however  particu- 
larly kind  and  hospitable,  and  immediately  understanding 
the  doctor's  sensations,  he  contrived  to  accommodate  the 
invidid  youth  with  a  rudely  formed  mohafia,  assuring  our 
anxious  travellers,  that  if  Antonio  could  support  the  journey 
the  air  of  Shiraz  would  restore  him.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  they  had  reason  to  mark  the  superiority  of  the  Peiisiani 
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OYer  the  other  Mahommedan  nations^  the  Turks  and  Moors. 
Th^  uniformly  found  the  former  kind,  courteoiis,  civil,  and 
obliging.  Their  hospitfljity  was  .extreme ;  indeed  you  can- 
not confer  a  greater  honour  upon  them. than  by  entering 
their  houses,  and  partaking  of  their  family  fare;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  refuse  to  smoke  a  calean  or  take  any  other 
refreshment,  are  boked  upon  with  disgust,  as  having  by  this 
mode  of  conduct  offered  an  insult  to  the  master  of  the  house. 
Every  meal  a  stranger  takes  with  them  brings,  they  say,  a 
blessing  upon  their  house.  Their  language  is  highly  hvper- 
bolical,  and  upon  receiving  a  stranger,  a  Persian  win  not 
only  offier  bim  his  house  and  ^l  it  contains,  but  make  him  a 
present  of  the  town  he  lives  in,  even  of  Shiraz  itself.  But 
to  return  to  our  travellers. . 

'  They  pursued  their  journey  on  tlie  ensuing  nigbt»  and  al 
length  arrived  at  Bei^zagpn,.  a  populous  village,  surrounded 
.by  a  brick  wall,  and  flaoked  with  turrets..  Here  they  sttaid 
one  day  for  the  purpose  of  shoeipg  the  horses  and  mules,  of 
the  ca&la,  preparatpisy  to  their  jas<;eDding  the  mountains. 
The  road  to  the  village  of  Dowlakie  was  excessively  fatiguing 
and  troublesome;  not  only  from  its  being  extremely  narrow, 
but  froitn  die  number  of  loose  stones  which  impeded  their« 
progress. 

Antonioy  from  his  new  mode  of  conveyance,,  suffered, 
much  less  than  might  be  expected;  but  the  sight  of  the  four 
mountains  rising  one  above  the  other,  whicl:^  they  had  yet  to 
traverse,  and  which  were  covered  in  many  parts  with  spow, 
presented  an  appalling  spectacle  to  our  travellers :  again  the 
doctor  hesitated  whether  he  should  proceed ;  but  Antonio 
never  expressed  impatience  but  upon  that  subject ;  and  the 
master  of  the  caravan  being  seconded  by  many  persons  ac- 
companying the  cafila,  in  his  offers  of  accommodation,  and  ^ 
assistance  in  every  possible  way,  the  Doctor  took  couri^e  and 
resolved  to  proceed.    The  heat  was  now  become  so  intense^ 
that  they  journeyed  by  night,  but  they  had  not  long  began 
the  ascent  of  the  first  mountain  when  they  felt  a  sensible  aA^ 
teration  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.    There  were 
also  other  difficulties  to  encounter.     So  perpendicular  was 
Uie  ascent  for  nearly  two  miles,  and  so  numerous  were  the 
loose  stones,  which  repeatedly  rolled  from  beneath  their 
feet,  that  the  road  appeared  almost  impracticable.     Two  of 
the  camel  drivers  attended  upon  Antonio,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  slipping  and  falling  of  the  horses  and  mules,  they 
at  length  attained  the  summit  in  safety.    The  danger  had 
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honwer  baev!  geeatr^  Sm  aw  om  adB'  aidimrE  vfdl  thms 
-  fecft  high'WM^nir  ODljrprofemioni  ami  on  the  oliMr  the 
bare  r<idaB  towered  far  abwnr  thenu  Tbe  gwndeur  of  tile 
scene,  andrtJiefloiBatiMB  of  anre  which  tfaeirpeiilow  fftii». 
tion>exd(edywepegi<8atljrenet«aKdb3^tfae<ixiario9o£ara|)idi 
stream  wbtdi  wuhedk  the  foot  o#  theses  roehsi  The  summit 
once  gaioecT^  a  broads  and  kv«l>p4aini  about  fbur  ftnewtgsv 
or  si:Meen  BngKshr  ni]iee**a€F088v  pveBeKied  itself^  and  here 
thej  pitdied  liwip  teiM»  and  Mndl^  fivess  as'the  af  which 
was*  sconMmgm  D^wMne,  wm  in  thispiaiir  of  fifaeist  keor 
an^  piereing*  Some:  ei  ihe>  peopi^  attached  to  the  oafila^ 
kiiledagt«eat'deei  of  gameia^mss  place, portioularljr  tiio>reil* 
l^ed  parttndge,  whidi'  the^F  fetrnd-  in  greair  aHundancci 

On  the  21st  of  March,  being  the^rsian  ftetin^o^die 
Noofwte  inrm^jMH^B  day^  oin»  travelleiv  Haited^  in^ovder 
ttiToelelirate'  il  as*  well  as-  tiieip  olrdiHiistiMi€e»  woaid  adtwt. 
lirfofmei* fimesthis  da;  wtis-distno^ieired  fch^'extraoidinffT 
nmitef  of  joj^and*  fl»8trritj;  throi^bofft*  the  Permaa  eopinv- 
and  its  oekbrattioM^  haa  been  pFeeerv-edCby  the  ftfahwiiwudap* 
gofernmem?. 

To  the  daiee  and  Hottermrlkv  die  general  food  of  thecaniei^ 
drivers^  and  other  atten^hmtfiFi^n'  a  caffki>  the  diehafwadlEU!< 
Qr  master  upon  this  occasion  added  some  mutton  whiek-  h« 
I^cured  aP  tiHe  ^Hage  of  Ktveist^  and  tbia  being  mad^  mto  a 
{iittau,  they'  ali  ftasted  inerriiy  tt^edier,  partsdnhg^  of  the 
satn^messi 

^  Oh  thefoHowing  dlty,  th^  began  tD  aseend'tile  seernvd^ 
mouatain^  which  is  aa  tMire  and  m  hig^'  aa  that  -  wbiefr  Atf 
)kid  already  passed ;  but  tfie  road  fhr  ^ess  dangereua.  And' 
lliey  entered  at  8ra»-set  the  village  of  Comarige,  where  the^ 
Rah  EKafT,  or  c«ait«Ma^houBe  officer,  resides  *,  and-  here  etery 
trd^eller  is  required  to  piqr  one  piastre.  As  our  travellera 
were,  however,  FWifJgys,  tha»  ia  to-  say.  Christians,  dfia 
efflcerwished  much  t»  impose  apdn  them*;  and  demanded 
thirteen  rupees*  fnsm  each.  The  master  of  the  caravan  op* 
posed  the  imposition  ;  and!  dier  proceeded,  without  further 
tteTestation,  to  Kaaeroon.  This'placeappears  to  have  been 
ft>rmerly  a  city  of  considerable  note,  and,  in  size,  Kttle  in^ 
rior  tb  9hina :  it  is  situated  i»  the  centre  of  a  very  esetcw- 
mvt'  plbin,  surrounded  by  high  mountains':  in  its  vicinity  is 

*The  usual  way  of  reckoniag  distance  in  Persia  is  by  farsen|^, 
a  distance  equal  to  four  English  miles,  and  is  the  same  as  me 
ancient  poTtf^nga  of  the  Greeka. 


c««Nlnri  bpl^thftiatoifcirnpht,  da  mi  ^peao  ta  cultiTA^  il< 

stitf^.  Qak%  and  di«>  dkganlc  bir«h^  tilLllwy  rMahed  a  &t 
Ii8i|l0it.va]kyr 

AiMttio'^;  i«aak  frame  abinuDd  ati  tke.  pioroMig  bkH) 
^'hkhj-  ift.tJwk^prQ86ni.devaledL  ailuation,  iiiadfl>eTeAtlioM^ 
wk^  w««s  ift baflilh».coniplain :  t|ie>iinMp6d;  tea  facfera  aum 
trattfillopni.Witfi  d«$oIatQ;  fat  beyan^tWplaW'm  whicktheyi 
were  encamped,  lay  the^  last  mountain  they  had  to  trayena^, 
covered  with  snow.  Foff  tke  firal  time  since  he  hdd  com- 
menced  this  JQHs:qQy^^.ton]q  h^iaY^d  a  BJ^h^  a^^bis  attendant 
assisted  him  to  take  his  station  in.  the  inohafia:,  that,  sigh 
shot  Ai'oiigb  the  Doctor's  hear^,  and  a  tear  gKstened  in  the> 
eye  oi  EdwtirdV  as  with  a  smile  Antonio  obsenre^^  **  they 
8batidd:aopn  reach  Shiraz^  as  the  Peera  Zun,  or  Old  Wom^> 
was*  the  last  mountain  they  had  to  trayersje.'^ 

This  mountain  was,  however,  the  highest  of  aH ;  the  road 
over  it  being  twelve  miles ;  and  ouv  travellers  were  five  hours 
in  asceMling  it;  but  the  prospeoi  from  its  summit  roused 
even<  the  fatted  and  languid  Antonio.  The  three  moun- 
tains they  had  traversed,  were  stretched  at  their  feet,  gra* 
dually  reiQ^diing  from  their  vicjw,.  an4  partly  covered  with 
89ow^  wbSe  tl^  vall^ya  b^weex)  glowed  with  all  the  sw^^ta 
oCspruQ^,  Xl^e  li^ho]^  ^tent.  of  l^be  l^ik^  oC  Kai^QroQn  wm 
visiUe^  wbile  i9chaj{  a^  ii(iiMiin&  stceam  onriohed  ^  ftrtiie 
plaiiBk  thicMj^  which  it'  flawed*  The  descent  of  tbis  moun* 
tam  waa  steep;  but  after  they  had  gained  the  valley,  they 
journeyed  kisurely  for  three  days,  and  on  the  eve  6f  the  third 
day,  they  entered  Shiraz. 
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SECTION  n. 

tmnAZ — FABJLB  07  THE  RQSB   AH^   THE  NIGHTIKQALE— v 
THE  JEWS. 

X^£  ^IJjwt^  Qf  St^iraz  h  tj^e  9^ost  ^eHgl^^iful  i^  tM  warl4f 
aijil^.  omv  tf^vi^ra  b^  (h^  ple^sui^e  of  ent^wg  tl^e  ^api^t 
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of  Faraistan,  or  Pergia  Proper,  in  that  deligktfal  season  j>f 
the  year,  when  the  vegetable  world  displays  its  perfumed 
beauties,  and  all  nature  bails  the  return  of  spring.  The  nAe 
and  the  myrtle  are  particularly  fine  in  the  neighbourhood' of 
ffie  mosr  fragrant  kinas,  agreeabVyT(ggttcKlfi»\,eH^l*f'^^!.5? 
the  nightingale,  (the  bulbul  hezar  dastaan),  the  goldfinch, 
and  the  linnet,  unit6  their  sweet  voices  to  charm  the  ear. 
The  affection  of  the  nightingale  for  the  rose,  lias  caused 
mimy  beautiful  Persian  allegories.  The  following  fahie  of. 
-the<  Rose  and  the  Nightingale,  from  Sir  William  Jones's 
vrorks,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  reaiders.  Ptort  of 
the  fable  is  prose,  and  part  in  verse,  in  the  ordinal  lan- 
gm^e. 

A  PBRSIAN  9ABLE« 

The  Gardener  and  the  Nightingale* 

.  It  is  related,. that  a  husbandman  Jbada  sweet  and  plea* 
sant  orchard;  and  a  garden  more. fresh  than  the  bpwer  s>i 
Irem.  The  air  of  it  gave  mildness  to  the  gales  of  the  spring; 
and  the  scent  of  its  herbs,  that  refreshed  the  spirits,  con- 
veyed perfunie  to  the  very  soul. 

•    VERSES,.   • 

^^  A  bower  like  the  garden  of  youtit,  a  bed  of  roses,  balked  in 
the  waters  of  life,  the  potcs  of  a  nightingale  raising  delight;  its 
fragrant  gale  shedding  perfumes/'     ' 

And  in  one  corner  of  his  gardeii  tljere  was  a  rose-bush,  fresher 
than-  the  shrub  of  desire,  and  more  lofty  than  the  branch  of  the 
tree  of  mirth.  Every  morning,  on  the  top  of  the  rose-bush,  the 
rose  blossomed,  colonred  like  the  cheek  of  heart-allaring  dam- 
sels, wilh  gentle  minds ;  and  the  face  of  lily-bosomed  maids» 
.  scented  like  jessamine.  The  gardener  began  to  shew  an  extra- 
vagant fbndne^s  for  these  excellent  roses,  and  said :  ''  I  know 
not  what  the  rose  says  under  hfs  lips,  that  he  brings  back  the 
helpless  nightingales,  with  their  mournful  notes.'' 

One  day  the  gardener,  according  tq  his  established  custom, 
went -to  view  the  roses ;  he  saw  a  plaintive  nightingale,  who  was 
rubbing  his  head  on  the  leaves  of  the  rosesi  and  was  i^siring 
asunder,  with  his  sharp  bill,  that  volume  adorned  with  gold. 
The  nightingale,  if  he  see  the  rose  becomes  intoxicated,  he  lets 
go  from  his  hand  the  reins  of  prudence.  The  gardener,  viewiog 
the  scattered  condition  of  his  rose-leaves,  tore,  with  the  hand  of 
confusion,  the  collar  of  patience,  and  rent  the  mantle  of  bis 
heart,  with  the  piercing  thorn  of  uneasiness.  The  next  day^be 
found  the  same  action  repeated  ;  and  the  flames  of  wrath,  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  his  roses,  added  another  scar  to  the  new 
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which  be  had  before.  The  third  day,  by  the  motion  of.  the 
nightingale's  bill,  the  roses  were  plundered,  and  the  thorns  oiily 
remained.  Then  the  resentment,  caused  by  the  nightingale^ 
broke  oat  in  the  breast  of  the  gardener ;  he  set  a  deceitful  spring 
in  bis  way ;  and  haying  chught  him  with  the  bait  of  treachery, 
he  confined  him  in  the  prison  of  a  cage.  The  disheartened 
nightingale  opened  his  mouth  like  a  parrot,  and  said :  *^  Oh,  Sir^ 
for  what  cause  hast  thou  imprisoned  me  ?  for  what  reason  hast 
thou  resolved  to  distress  me?  If  thou  formost  the  desire  of 
hearing  my  songs,  my  own  nest  is  in  thy  garden ;  where,'  in  the 
morning,  thy  bower  shall  be  tlie  house  of  my  music ;  but  if  thou 
hast  another  idea,  inform  me  of  what  thou  hast  in  thy  mind/' 

,The  gardener  said,  **  Dost  tliou  not  know  how  thou  hast 
spoiled  my  fortune,  and  how  often  thou  hast  distressed  me,  by 
the  loss  of  my  favourite  rose  ?  It  is  right  that  thy  action  should 
be  requited,  and  that  thou,  being  separated  from  thy  friends  and 
^mily,  and  secluded  from  all  joy  and  diversion,  shouldst  mourn 
in  the  corner  of  a  prisop ;  whilst  I,  afflicted  with  the  anguish  of 
separation  from  my  darling  flowers,  weep  in  the  cottage  of 
care," 

A   DISTICH    OF   HAFIZ. 

.Mourn,  O  nightingale !  if,  with  me,  thou  regrcttest  the  loss  of 
thy  friends;  for  we  are  two  mournful  lovers,  and  our  employ^ 
went  is  weeping. 


The  nightingale  said,  '*  Depart  from  thy  resolution  ;  and  con- 
sider, that  if  I  am  imprisoned  tor  such  an  offence  as  tearing  a 
rose,  what  will  be  thy  punishment,  if  thou  tearest  a  heart  asun*. 
der.  He  that  formed  the  sky,  by  exact  measure,  knows  the 
right  rewards  for  good  and  evilj  whoever  does  well,  good  will 
come  to  him ;  and  if  he  docs  ill,  evil  will  attend  him." 

This  discourse,  taking  effect  upon'the  heart  of  the  gardener,  he 
set  the  nightingale  at  liberty.  The  bird  tuned  his  voice  in  his 
free  state,  and  said :  ^*  Since  thou  hast  done  me  this  service, 
according  to  the  sentence  (in  the  Alcoran),  Is  there  any  rcconw 
pence-  for  benefits,  but  benefits  ?  It  is  necessary  to  reward  thee 
for  it.  Know,  that  under  the  tree  where  thou  standest,  there  is 
a  cofier  full  of  gold;  take  it,  and  spend  it  to  supply  tby 
wants.'' 

The  gardener  searched  the  place,  and  found  the  words  of  the 
nightingale  to  be  true  ;  he  then  said :  "  O  nightingale,  what  a 
wonder  it  is,  that  thou  coutdst  see  the  cofier  of  gold  beneath  the 
earth,  and  not  discover  the  spring  upon  Ihe  ground !" 

The  nightingale  said,  **  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  when  fate 
descends,  caution  is  vain.  It  is  impossible  to  contend  with  fate. 
When  the  decrees  of  heaven  are  fulfilled,  no  light  remains  to  the 
understanding; 'and  neither  prudence  nor  wisdom  bring  an^^ 
advantage.'^ 
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The  inhabitants  of  Shiraz  ffeem  peifectlj  convineed  of  the 
beauty  and  advantages  of  their  situation;  srince  they  affimiy 
that  there  is  no  other  city  equal  to  it  in  the  universe.  The: 
celebrated  poets,  Hafiz^  Sadi,  and  Jami,  were  natives  of  this 
fUce;  which  has  been  expressively  called,  the  Athens  of  Persia.. 
The  poets  of  Persia  have  been  always  held  in  high  estima^ 
tion  by  their  countrymen.  About  the  begimuiig  oi  the 
twelfth  century,  a  young  man,  of  the  name  c^  Aaveri>  a  naf* 
tive  of  Abiurd,  in  i^horasan,  was  sitting  at  the  gat^  of  hi& 
college,  when  a  perscm,  richly  dressed^  rode  by,  mounted  on 
a  fine  Arabian  horse,  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants : 
upon  enquiring,,  who  this  highly  favoured  mortal  .was,  he 
iteceivedl  for  answer,  that  it  was  a  poet  belonging  to  the 
court.  Encouraged  by  the  high  honours  which  he  thus  saw- 
bestowed  upon  literary  merit,  he  resolved  on  ctdtlvating  hi» 
own  poetic  talent  most  assiduously  -,  and  having  finished  a* 
poem,  he  presented  it  to  the  Sultan  Sanjar,  a  prince  of  ^eU- 
jukian  dynasty.  The  Sultan  was  so  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance, , that  he  sent  for  Anveri  to  court,  and  in  a  snort 
time  raised  him  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state. 

The  air  of  Farsistan  is  so  pure,  that  even  the  dews  q£ 
night  have  not  the  effect  of  producing  rust  en  the  brightest 
scymetar.  The  valley  in  which  Shiraz  stands,  produces  rice, 
wheat,  and  barley,  most  of  the  European  fruits  of  superior 
excellence,  particularly  the  apricot  and  grape.  The  wine 
made  from  the  latter  is  so  deiicioos,  that  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it,  cannot  readily  fancy  way 
other.  The  pomegranates  are  proverbially  good,  and  the 
Persians  themselves  call  them  the  «<  fruit  of  Paradise.'* 

In  such  a  climate,  and  with  Such  vegetable  productions^ 
Dr.  Walker  and  Edward  hoped  every  thing  for  Antonio. 
Indeed  he  at  first  appeared  renovated  by  the  mild  air,  and 
apparently  became  so  much  better,  that  his  friends  would 
occasionally  leave  him,  at  his  request,  for  a  few  hours,  undev 
the  charge  of  their  Greek  servant }  while  they  made  little 
excursiens  in  the  city  and  its -vicinity. 

Shiraz  is  four  miles  and  sixty  measured  paces  in  circum« 
ference;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty  feet  high,  and 
ten  thicl^,  defended  by  round  towers,  eighty  paces  distant 
from  each  other ;  a  citadel,  and  a  most  excellent  dry  ditch^ 
which  makes  the  circuit  of  the  city,  completes  its  fortifica- 
tions. There  are  also  ei%  gates  to  the  city,  eaeh  defended 
by  a  hundred  men,  and  four  khans  or  officers,  who^  every 
morning  and  evening,  attend  the  eitadeli^  in  order  to  pay 
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Idbci^    C^o^ite  ^  tjt^  citadel,  id  ih  U^^  I^(}^ip^  s^u^i^Oj^ 
i«  II  ^l«¥y>.wb%¥ft  t))^  ^bw's  n)u^c,  coivsi^iag  of  Uumpeta^ 

ri»ft  and  »i»r«it.  Tl;ip  .b9J«9MM^»  o^  $1wax  ^e  h^daomg,  an^ 
4i^  ^«r4%ws€ffi^.  ejie^ll^i  i^i  9iie  of  wW(?b,  that  whfijhi 
<»lpeB#d  %«n  |1^«  ^i^i  b«3i^^  9US  U^veUers  h^  taken,  yn 
tbi»(  ab%to.  A9¥i  k^^  ^gfm  Qr«  WalJker  ^nd  Edward  h^dl 
oecttfiMEi  IP  ir^BMf^  tb^  ^oAt^p^p^  with  whid^  that  sc^ttaed 
p«o^le»  t^e  Jews,.  9^^  Uea^^  They  are  lool^^d:  ujxqn  \^y^ 
tb«  JP9im|i%vH4k.  ni?i^e  ^i}im  \}¥^  ^ny  pther  p^9P^  und^ 
tk^  mm,  ^mA  «l^.  «^%«P^p4  s^^^ilf^\yn  Thev  ha,ve  on^  pprtico^ 
rf  Ihift  «}t3r.p^.#Pftrt  fi«  IMj^  ¥«©!  f<wf  which  th^y  p^  axj^ 
^[ioi«mift4ttQ9  t^  gaT^rnn^^i^ ;  b^sid^s  vfh^l^^  tl^oy  9,re.e:i-. 
pouted  l«  19^^  ^M^A^iderftble  and,  freqiu^nt  pi;e«^i^s:  the' 
v«ry  fe&ya  ia  the  streets  i^ult;^  aipid  e\en  beat  them;  and  yet 
tbui  perseeu^  pepp}e  dare  no|  goijaplain.  One  of  tb^  Jews 
of  die  PfuriiBian  Sanhedrim,  has  tbi|s  eloquently  and  strpn^lji 
depiot^d  the  sufferings  of  his  nation,  since  tae  destri;ictio^ 
of  Ib^  teiiipl^,  to  tb^  pr^seni  time.  *^  Sooa  aft^r  the  ^stab^ 
li(^in^[M^  pf  Qbri^^^nity,  the  i7p\vi»b  n^ion,  dispersed  sivipe 
the  s^pnd  ^es^ru^ip^  of  its  tep^plp.  had  totally  disappeared^ 
By  the  light  of  those  flames,  which  devoured  the  monv^ment§ 
PI  Ha  ai^cient  spjbndour,  the  concjuerors  beheld  a  railUon  of 
vfi^uaas  deada  or  expiring  at  their  feet.  The  hatred  of  tb^ 
efiei9i^  of  that  uQfprtuj^atp  race,  raged  lojager  than  the  fire 
wbipl^  had  cooauJiied  theii;  ^mple.  Weighed  down  by  tax^ 
and  obliged  to  contribute  naore  than  Cbristians  for  th^  supr 
port  of  soc^ie^y,  yet  denied  its  privileges  and  protection.  If 
flk  deslruc|ive  acoyrg^  happened  to  spread  havoyc  axfiimg" 
tbe  inhabitants  pf  the  earth,  the  Jeivs  had  ppispjaed  th^ 
spfiQgs;  or,  though  cursed  by  )ieaven»,  their  pr^iyers  agi^ins^ 
ibese  whom  they  migb^  naturally  be  supposed  to  hate,.  ha(| 
drawn  down  this  affliction  upon  mankind. 

"  A  fatal  epidemic  disorder  having  carried  off  an  immense 
number  of  people  in  the  year  1348,  one  million  and  a  half  of 
*  Jews  were  sacrificed  to  the  uncharitable  and  superstitious 
feelings  of  the  ChristifiBS)  who  attributed  this  dreadful  cala- 
mity to  thenu  * 

<«  Didjaovemgns  w^nt  pecuniary  aid  tp  carry  on  tbiir  • 
wars  ?  the  Jews  were  ppnt»peiled  to  give  up  those  riches,  m 
which  they  sought  some  consolation  against  the  oppression 
of  tbiftir  eneiBtea ;  as  i|  Eeward  for  tbelr  sacrifice,  they  i^ere 
expelled  firom  the  atat^  whii^  they  bad  assisl^d^  «o4  «ft^&- 
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wards  recalled^  to  be  again  depriTed  of  their  poflsewioiifl. 
Compelled  to  wear  exteriorly  the  badges  of  ttieir  abject 
state,  thej  were  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  When,  from  his  solitary  retreat,  an  enthusiastic 
hermit  issued  to  preach  the  crusades  to  the  nations  of  £a- 
rope,  and  a  part  of  its  inhabitants  left  their  country^'to 
moisten  with  their  blood  the  plains  of  Palestine,  the  knell  of 
promiscuous  massacre  tolled  before  the  alarm  of  war.  Mil- 
lions of  Jews  were  then  sacrificed,  to  glut  the  pious  rage  of 
the  crusaders.  It  was  by  tearing  the  entrails  of  their  bre- 
thren, that  these  warriors  sought  to  deserve  the  protection 
of  heaven.  Sculls  of  men,  and  bleeding  hearts,  were  ofiered 
as  holocausts  on  the  altars  of  that  God,  who  has  no  pleasure 
even  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  lamb ;  and  ministers  of 
peace  were  thrown  into  a  holy  enthu^iasna,  by  these  bloody 
sacrifices.  Basil,  Treves^  Coblentz,  and  Cologne,  became 
human  shambles.  Upwards  of  400,000  victims,  of  all  ages, 
and  of  both  sexeff,  lost  their  lives  at  Ccsarea  and  Alex- 
andria." 

This  pictufe  is  not  overdrawn,  for  we  need  but  search 
the  records  of  general  histot-y,  and  we  shall  there  see  this 
melancholy  tracing  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  amply 
verified. 

In  the  year  1290,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  the  property 
f>f  all  the  Jews  in  England  was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
crown ;  280  of  them  were  hanged  in  one  day,  charging  them 
with  adulterating  the  coin.  Above  15,000  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people,  in  that  reign,  were  plundered  of  all  their 
wealth,  and  banished  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1618,  in  thj$ 
■  reign  of  George  III..  Mr.  Rothschild,  a  celebrated  Jew,  was' 
at  the  head  of  most  of  the  loans  to  the  European  kings  and 
emperors.  How  remarkably  do  these  facts  speak  in  favour 
of  the  progress  of  liberal  and  enlightened  opinions  in  our 
native  country ! 


SECTION  III. 


PERSIAN  MOSQUE  — THE  OKNAKA — THR  BATHS— THE  S0AO 
SHE]tANO>   OR   KIKG^S  LAMP, 

Dr.  Walker  and  Edward  having  an  earnest  desire  to 
iee  ^e  interior  of  a  Persian  mesque,  they  put  on  the  dress 
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of  the  country,  and  entered^  unobserved,  with  the  number  of' 
persons,  who  were  hastening  to  perform  their  devotions. 
This  mosque,  built  by  Kerim  Khan,  is  of  a  square  form^  in 
the  centre  is  a  stone  reservoir  of  water,  made  for  performing 
the  necessary  ablutions  and  washings,  previous  to  prayer: 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  building  are  arched  apartments,  ad- 
lotted  for  devotion  ;  these  were  designed  originally  to  have 
been  lined  with  Chinese  tiles,  but  the  founder  dying  before 
the  great  work  was  completed,  they  are  fitted  up  with  a  blue 
and  white  enamelled  work;  various  sentences  from  the 
Koran,  in  the'Nushki  character,  adorn  the  walls;  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  square,  is  a  large  dome^  with  a  cupola  at 
top,  where  the  Vahkeel  performs  his  devotions  ;  this  is  lined 
throughout  with  white  marble,  ornamented  with  the  artifi* 
cial  blue  and  gold  lapis  lazuli ;  and  three  large  silver  lamps 
are  suspended  from  the  roof.  Here  there  are  priests  con-* 
stantly  teading  the  Koran. 

Our  travellers  having  fortunately  passed  out  as  unobserved 
as  they. entered,  returned  home  to  their  inn,  to  detail  to> 
their  invalid  the  particulars  of  what  they  had  seen.  And 
on  the  foUowing  day,  in  the  same  disguise,  they  visited  a 
Zoor  Khana,  or  the  house  of  strength  or  exercise,  to  which 
the  Persians  resort,  for  the  sake  of  exercising  themselves. 
These  houses  consist  of  one  room,  with  the  floor  sunk  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  the  light  and 
air  are  admitted  to  the  apartment,  by  means  of  several  small 
perforated  apertures,  made  in  the  dome.  In  the  centre  is  a 
large  square  terrace  of  earth,  well  beaten  down,  smooth  and 
even  ;  and  on  each  side  are  small  alcoves,  raised  about  two 
feet  above  the  terrace,  where  the  musicians  and  spectators 
are  seated.  When  all  the  competitors  are  assembled,  which 
is  on  every  Friday  morning  by  day-break,  they  immediately 
strip  themselves  to  the  waist ;  when  each  man  puts  on  a 
very  thick  pair  of  woollen  drawers^  and  takes  in  his  hands 
two  wooden  clubs  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a  pear ;  these  they  rest  upon  each  shoul- 
der, and  the  music  striking  up,  they  move  them  backwards 
and  forwards  with  great  agility,  stamping  with  (heir  feet  at 
the  same  time,  and  straining  every  nerve,  till  they  produce 
a  profuse  perspiration  After  continuing  thia  exercise  about 
half  an  hour,  the  master  of  the  house,  who  is  always,  one  of 
them,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Pehlwaiin, 
or  wrestler^  makes  a  signal,  upon  which  they  all  leave  off^ 
quit  their  clubS;  and  joining  hands  in  a  circle,  begin  to  move 
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thttit  feel  very  bvidcly^keepin^  tim^  wltik ibe  mrnOi  wbjcbt 
is  plajiag  a  lively  tuAft.  Having  eootiiiu^ tbi^f^r  a  coBai* 
darab}e  time,  Ibey  conam^eQ  wreatiiDg;  hv^i  b^fi^il?  tb^  ^) 
of  skill  in  tbia  act  begimL  Ihe  maA^r  ol  ^  hQ>M9e  %i^9s^ 
tbe  conpaiij  iaatparttciidar  speech^  i^  paiN)  Qf  whi«^  b^  il^ 
fostna  tbe  caodidatea,  timi  as  tbey  are  all  m^m^  g^i^fejlpiif^ 
sbip,  so  ought  they  to  ^atI  ;  and  that  ia  tbe>«Qnt^st  ^i^ 
are  about  entering  i«tOv  they  should  ba(Ve  do  mualic^  017  iH*^ 
willid  their  hearts;  it  being  only  an  ho»oi|gatfe ^nurfalsica^ 
and  trial  of  sti ength»  ift  which  they  i^re  gok^  t^  extr^  iheqi^. 
8dhres>  and  not  a  coAtenftiQua  brawl ;  be  th^vefwce  ^^tioq^ 
diem  to  protceed.  m  good-Jimpour  ajid  Qfm^or^ :  thisi  specif 
is  loudly  applauded  by  d)e  whole-  a»si«»blyv  The  wrev^tl^if^ 
theo  turn  ^to  their  dlYersioA»  in  which  the  master  of  the  bou^^ 
is  always  the  chftKengef ;  aod  being  aoeiistoined  t^  the  es^r*^ 
cise^  generally  provea  copqu^ror,  by  thrpwi^g  e9^  of  tbk^ 
company  two  or  three  times  successively:  Q««ai|iQ9aU}fft 
however^  he  meets  with  bis  equal»  eqpeeially  whei^  begi^aing 
to  grow  fatigued.  Ibe  spectators  pay  each  a  shabee,  h^ 
money,  equal  te  three^peitice  EnglisK  ^<>^  which  they  are 
refVesbed  during  the  divefsiion  with  a  cale^n  aiod  coSee. 

«'  This  mode  of  e^erciae^'-  observed  l^r*  Waiker^  1^  they 
returned  home,  '<  inw^t  contribute  greatly  to  heeitih,  as  well 
aa  add  fresh  strec^h  WdA  vigour  to  the  frame*  l^  str^)c 
me  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  tQ  4e  athleHIQ  iiod  gym^ 
juaw  games  of  the  ancients,'' 

The  baths  in  Persia  are  not,  as  in  Turkey,  opei^  to  Cliria» 
tians;  but  Br.  Walker,  by  means  of  a  considerable  present,  and 
the  promise  that  he  would  come  at  night,  obtained  admissioii 
into  that  built  by  Kertm  Khan ;  althougli  the  man  confessed^ 
that  if  it  were  known  that  a  Feringy  had  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  bath,  it  would  be  considered  as  polluted,  and  his  customers 
wo«Ud  all  forsake  it. 

Tills  hath  is  peculiarly  beautiful ;  it  has  for  the  ouier  apart* 
Qfteat  a  large  handsome  octag;oo,to  which  light  is  convey^  fvomk 
the  top  ;  on  the  sides  are  i>latforms  of  stone,  raised  three  feet 
from  the  ground ;  each  of  which  has  a  square  reservoir  of  water, 
and  a  large  fountain,  which,  by  constantly  playing  in  the  centre 
of  tbe  room,  renders  the  place  very  cool  and  a^eeable ;  the  sides 
are  adorned  with  pictures  and  tapestry ;  the  inner  apartment  is 
lined  throngliout  with  Tauris  marble,  and  the  dome  and  sides  i|re 
ornamented  with  the  imitation  of  the  lapis  lazuli.  To  this  bath 
no  one  is  adnutted  but  those  of  superior  rMik»  it  being  chie9y 
ined  by  thepriucipal  kban^>  o«'  ofiicers  of  tbe  ar(nii.(^Qd  theii 
families* 
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In  Uie  centre  of  the  city  is  a  building  called  the  shalia  ehe- 
raii^  or  hinges  lamp ;  this  is  the  maiusolean  of  the  brother  of  one 
of  their  imaums  or  heads  of  the  faithi  It  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity,  and  said  to  have  been  built  in-  the  fourth  eenturf  of  the 
Hejera.  In  the  mosque  to  which  it  adjoins  there  is  a  carious 
chronicle  respecting  it,  from  which  the  fbllowing  is  an  abridged 
extract,  and  which  the  Doctoi  read  to  his  young  fdends : 

*^  The  Sultan  Azznd  ad  Dowlafa  DeilenMje,  was  krfomied  io 
a  dream  that  Meer  Mahummed  (the  sonoftiiv  religious^  chiaf  •£ 
Ute  tribe  of  the  worshippers  of  €»ody  the  most  learned  of  the  holy 
omioffs^.  and  paime  head  of  the  expounders  of  the  Koran)  as  also 
Afaamud  Ib«  Afeef  ad  Deen  Kubeir  (chief  of  the  speakers  of 
tmt^  and  of  those  who  praise  the  Deity)  having  from  purity  of 
heart  become  the  keeper  of  this  tomb,  ana  having  died  and  been 
therein  interred ;.  the  sultan  was  desired  to  find  out  the  descend-* 
ants  of  these  two  holy  persons,  who  would  potnt  out  to  him  the 
holy  tomb,  the  outside  of  which  was  gone  to  decay.    The  snKao 
ob^ed  the  mysterious  wamiMg,  and  set  out  te  the  holy  plioo 
whieh  had  been  subsequently  srrealed  to  hint  also,  and  when  be 
arsived  there,  the  sewants  weve  prepared  to  receive  him,  for  they 
too  had  had  a  dream,  amsouncing  his  i^[>proaeh.    Upon  seeing 
the  holy  sepulchre,  he  was  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  tomb;  for 
it  was  Meen  yards  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.    Upon  it  was 
placed  a  candle  scented  with  camphor.    The  body  being  disco- 
vered, it  appeared  fresh  and  sweet,  and  the  whole  tomb  emitted 
a  strong  perfume  of  pure  musk  and  ambergris,  while  from  the 
top  of  tlie  dome  the  ra3FS  of  a  elear  and  bright  light  were  reflected 
around.    Ob  the  finger  of  the  btessedi  corpse  was  a  seal  ring,  on 
whicb  was  engraved  the  following  words :  *'  To  God  Almighty 
be  glory!  Ahumud,  the  son  of  Moi^;*'    The  Sullan  Ameef 
Azzud  ad  Dowlah  drew  this  ring  off  the  firiger  of  the  corpse, 
when  suddenly  it  became- invisible  to  hioh  and  was  on  the  finger 
of  another,  (but  God  knows  who?) 

"  The  sultan  was  at  the  time  in  rpiestipn  dreadfiiUy  afflicted 
with  an  asthma,  of  which  be  was  instantly  cursd  upon  entering 
the  holy  sepulchre,  by  virtue  of  Hie  •sacred  body.  In  acknow* 
lodgment  of  which  miracalous  cure,  he  greatly  enlarged  and 
bemtiftwd  the  tomb,  in  which  succeeding  princes  have  followed 
so  pious  an  example,  and  largely  endowed  it  with  considerable 
lands  for  its  support." 

**  Thus,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  he  concluded  this  little  narrative, 
*'  has  superstition  ever  breu'the  enslaver  of  the  mind  of  man. 
The  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  Thomas  k  Beekct,  the  legendary 
tale  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  many  otiiers  whieh  it  is  need* 
less  to  mention,  af  e  no  ways  inferior  to  tliose  performed  at  th^ 
opening  of  tbe  tomb  of  the  Imaum  in  question.*' 

**  To-morrow,"  Jgdward,  contiiuied  the  Doctor,  *•  we  will  visit 
tbe  tomb  Qi  Hafiz,  and  I  do  think  Antonio  could  go  with  us  pro* 
vided  be  were  to  tide  a  mule«" 
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SECTION  IV. 

TOMB   OF    HAFIZ— PERSIAN   POETRY— TOMB   OP    SADI» 

Antonio  consented  to  make  the  experiment,  and  early 
the  next  day  quitting  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Shah    Meerza 
Jlamza,  on  the  north  east  of  Shiraz,  they  set  off,  attended 
by  a  Persian  as  well  as  their  Greek  servant.     The  road  to 
the  tomb  was  pleasant,   and  the  building  erected  by  Kerim 
Khan  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  which  stands  in. 
a  delightful  garden,   thickly  planted  with  cypress    ^rees, 
proved  a  delightful  place  of  rest  to  our  travellers :  under 
these  trees  repose  the  ashes  of  the  poet  Mahdmmed  Shems 
ad  deem  Hafiz  in  a  tomb  of  fine  white  marble.     On  the  top 
and  sides  are  select  pieces  from  the  poet's  own  works  finely 
cut.-   Here  they  were  amused  with  the  number  of  persons, 
who  visit  this  sweet  spot ;    some  smoking,  some  playing 
chess  and  other  ^ames,  wliile  many  were  reciting  verses -&nd 
reading  the  works  of  Hafiz,  a  superb  copy  Of  which  is  kept 
upoA  the  tomb  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  inspect 
them.     The  young  reader  may  not  know  that  the  Persians 
are  very  fond  of  elegant  manuscripts;  all  their  favourite 
works  are  written  upon  fine  silky  paper,  the  ground  of  which 
Is  oflen  powdered  with  gold  and  silver  dust ;  the  two  first 
leaves  are  commonly  illuminated,  and  the  whole  book  is 
sometimes  perfumed  with  essence  of  roses  and  sandal  wood. 
The  poem  of  Zuleica  and  Joseph  in  the  public  library  at 
Oxford  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  manuscript  in  the  woild  j 
the  margin  of  every  page  is  gilt  and  adorned  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  the  hand  writmg  is  elegant  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.    The  Asia.tics  have  many  advantages  m  writing,  their 
4nk  is  extremely  black,  and  never  loses  its  colour;  the 
Egyptian  reeds  with  which  they  write,  are  formed  to  make 
the  finest  strokes  and  flourishes,  and  their  letters  run  so  easily 
into  one  another,  that  they  can  write  faster  than  any  other 
nation.  •' 

The  Nishki  is  the  only  form  of  writing  we  .can  exactly, 
imitate  with  our  types,,  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Arabians,  who 
invented  the  characters.  The  Talik  character  is  equally 
beautiful  and  easily  read  by  those'  who  understand  the 
Persian  language.  '  lliey  have  another  character  called 
Shakesleh,  but  this  is  very  inelegant. 

The  people  of  Shiraz.hold  the  memory  of  Hafiz  in  tii6 
highest  possible  estimation,  and  one  way  in  which  they 
evmce  it  is  by  pouring  large  libations  of  their  delicious 
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wine  upon  bis  tomb.  Close  by  tbe  garden  glides  a  small 
rivulet  still  retaining  tbe  n^me  of  Roknabad  so  often  men- 
tioned in  .the  wor^  of  Hafiz^  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  tomb  is  the  bower  of  Mosellay ;  but 
no  trace  remains  of  that  beauty  and  sweetness  which  the 

^*!«  -IT  'v"*'"  vv»»»1'^  lov^^hft  trftvollaf  tn  p.ypprt. :  ••From 
faifar  Abad  to  the  sweet  bower  or  ivjoseuay,  ine  u^^^^^ 

gale  Cometh  scented  with  ambergris.''  Neither  do  the 
banks  of  the  Roknabad  equal  the  following  description  given 
of  them  by  the  street  poet  of  Persia:  *'  Boy,  bring  me  the 
wine  that  remains !  for  thou  wilt  not  find  in  Paradise  the 
sweet  banks  of  our  Roknabad,  or  the  rosy  bowers  of  Mosel- 
lay.'* Listening  attentively  to  a  young  man  who  was  enthu- 
siastically reciting  some  of  Hafiz  lines,  the  Doctor  who  had 
studied  the  Persian  language,  distinguished  the  following 
stanzas,  containing  sentiments  which  are  so  fancifully  and  so 
elegantly  illustrative  of  one  of  the  chief  articles  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  that  of  doing  good  for  evil : 

"  Learn  from  yon  orient  shell  to  love  thy  foe, 
And  store  with  pearls  tbe  hand  that  hrings  thee  woe : 
Free  like  yon  rock,  from  hase  vindictive  pride. 
Emblaze  with  ^ems  the  wrist  tbat  rends  thy  side. 

"  Mark  where  yon  tree  rewards  tbe  stony  showV, 
With  fruit  nectareons,  or  the  balmy  flower ; 
All  nature  palls  aloud,  '  shall  man  do  less 
Than  heal  th%  smiter,  and  the  railer  bless  f^ 

•'  I  remember,"  observed  the  Doctor,  as  the  young  man 
concluded,  ••a  beautiful  couplet  which,  in  fewer  words, 
gives  the  s^me  sentiment,  pronouncing  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,  in  the  moment  of  his  destruction,  to  consist  not  only 
inybrgivingy  hut  even  in  a  desire  of  benefiting  his  destroyer^ 
as  the  sand^-tree,  in  the  instant  of  its  overthrow^  sheds  per^ 
fume  on  the  axe  which  Jells  it.^* 

**  What  a  beautiful  idea !"  said  Edward,  **  the  Persians 
are  a  much  better  informed  people  than  I  had  ever  supposed, 
Sir/» 

"  They  were  so/*  replied  his  friend,  "but  the  ^-""  '^ 
Persia's  literary  fame,  are  like  thoee  of  ancient 
The  affairs,  however,  of  this  country  are  now  et 
upon  a  much  t)etter  and  surer  fpoting  *^"*^  tK«^  ^ 
years  ago,  and  the  Persians  still  retp 
eminence  over  the  other  nations  of 

The  Persians  tell  the  following  sto 
There  is  a  place  called  Pirisebez^  or  th 
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fone  Peniathloarafifromtilp  cMy;  anil  a^ptpiilaBopiMkmlnil 
long.  iur^vaikd».  Umt  a  youih  wJio.  sj^^uld:  paas.  fvuftft  am§emi9i 
uigbts  m  PUi8i6bQ2s  without  sleep,  wouidiiifiUUblji  beoo^a  an  e^. 
ceUept  poet.:  youiigiHafis  had  accordingly  ipade  a  vow;  th»t.l^. 
would  seFve  the  apprenticeship  with  the  utmost  exa,(:.tnes8,.  apd 
for  thfi;^^nine  days  he  rigorously  dijchar^d^  hig  4Hi^i^^^^^i% 
§]SS»oiuo^lS£!n9'£»B^  refl^shnwiitaod  Fe«t  at  noon,  and^pftss* 
Ing  the  nig^aiwfi&e  at  bis  poatioatl  station.;  bni  on  Hhe-wtomimf^ 
of  .tlvd  for^t^  d«ef(»  SJia^dUi.liebt4(or  ih»  btwofh  ofttke  sogat'CWM) 
his^  mifitnesff,  viko  was  at  the  sam^  time  pa««ii4jaat^  lie^?e4  b)i 
tbeprince of Shiraz^ beqkpned him tlirougHtbe  latli^e^pftN wii^ 
dow,  and  he  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons^t  wh.e^.she  candidlf 
confi^ssed  her  preference  of  a  bright  genius  to  the  son  of  a  king: 
Upon  wfaicB  confession  H)ifi2s,returned  in  high  spirits  jtoPirisebez 
and  completed' hi»  tow.  The  yety  next  morn^g  an  old  map  in 
a. green  mantte  presonted  him  wilh  a  cup- of  n^etar,  and-ilfu^re- 
Mtwded;  hift  perse veiaiie^  with  an  itispiniig  dsaiigtai.  Yovk  afe1» 
believe.  asimiAeh  as^yeu  please  4»f  this- won^leiiftiL  stotyi 

Of  the  philosophy  o|^  tl^  Asiatics^  lit  is  Jii^re.  extep^iv^.  tfm 
Europeans  in  general  have  any  idea,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
his  valuable  worksj  malTes  use  of  the  following  expression :  "  I 
can  venture  to  affirm,  without  meaning  to  pluck  a  leaf  from  the 
never-fading  lattreh  of  our  immortal  Newton,  that  the  whole  of 
his  th^^ology,  and  part  of  his  philosophy,  may  be  found  in  the 
Vedas.  That  tmgk.  subiil  spirit  which  he  sospectedr  to-  pervade 
natural  bodies,  and  lying  coneealed  i»  1iie.m«  to  cause  at- 
traction and  repulsion^  liie  emission,  reflection,  seiisatio»,  and 
muscular  motion,  is.  desoiibed  by,  the  Hindus  as.  Bk^ /S^h  ekmetU 
endued  with  those  very  powers/'  Wheu  we  r£tv^xfk  biWQ  ^^ 
will  refer  to  a  curious,  extract  I  have  frqm  W.  allegorical  j^o^. 
called  Shirin  and  Ferhad,  or  the  Divine  Spirit  and  a  Auwiat*  'P«» 
tHsinUrestedlypiousi  Butl  am  afraid  we  must  stay  no  tender  in  this 
d)e%htfitil  place  at  present j  jbr  Antonio  looks  weary-,  and  we  bare 
two  miles,  ere  we  reach  our  transitory  bene. 

Antonio  said  bitlii  little  tfll  he  reached  tli»  canvanserm  when 
he  entreated  he  might  immediately  i^sfy^  to^  refit.  Qa  the  fol^ 
lowing  day  he  was.evi4Untl:^werse>  andiDi}.  Waikcr  wa^vejoioed 
on  meeting  with-  aa  old  friend  who  luuL  eom^  to  SbixaV;  f^foff^ 
Bassora,  in  ord^r  to  transact  some  business  for  the  English  eoor 
sttl.  Having  introduced  him  to  his  family,  he  expressed  aw  :9b 
that  he  could  be  accommodated  in  a  quieter  sitnatioa  than  a 
pnblie  caravansery,  and  his  friend  said*  he  was  sure  he  couM'  ao- 
compliBb  this  desirable  end-  for  him.  And  indeed  the  vei^  next 
dagr  he  breagbta^Pecsian  to  him,  wihoeiforod;  to  accommodate  all' 
bq^the  l^rsiliii  wr^aiit,  to  whom  b^awd  they.wj«iW«hitf«  »J 
occasion,  as  his'  establishment,  woiildi  h^  anfl&Qif^i^t^  '(nriii  dm 
nAntonio  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  quiet,  which  this  change  pro- 
mised 5  ibr  al^ongh  he  had  made  no  complaints,  he  hn(^s^l^rea^ 
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ioMfih  from  Uie  iacesMiit  hvM^  wbiab  waa  (be  mliual  aUendaiii 
oCareAideiKce  oa  aipulUic inoi^ 

The  first  eyeniirg  of  their  arrival  at  their  new  dwelling. 
Doctor  Walker  desired  Edward  would  get  the  tUrd  vdume 
of  Sir  W9HaBi  Joaes^s  wories,  from  which  he  read  die  foi*. 
lowing  curious  passage,  to  which  he  had  fomcvlj  dUuded 
when  speaking  of  the  phiIo90phy  of  the  East 

**  There  U  a  strong  proj;>ensity,  which  dances  through 
every  atom,  and  attrarcts  the  minutest  particle  to  some  pecu- 
iiar  objecit ;  Si^arch  tfaift  umverse  from  its,  base  to  ita  summit, 

moon  to  all  above  die  celestial  splieres*  and  thou  will  nolb^ 
find  a  corpuseledestitute  of  that  natural  attmctability ;  tlNT* 
very  point  of  the  first  thready  in  this  apparently  tanffted' 
skein,  is  no  other  than  such  a  principle  of  attraction,  and  all 
principles  beside  are  void  of  a  real  oasis ;  from  such  a  pro- 
pensity arises  every  motion  perceived  in  heavenly  or  in  ter« 
restrlal  bodies;  it:  is  a  dispoMtion  to  be  attracted^  which, 
taught  haffdsteeJ  to  rush  from  ita  place  and  rivet  itself  on. 
the*  nmgnel ;  it  is  the  same  disposition  which  impels  tl» 
lidit  straw  to  attadk  itself  firmly  on  amber ;  it  ia  tiiis  quaiitjr 
whicfar  gives  every^  substance  in  nature  a  tendency  toward 
another,  and  an  mcliuation  forcibly  directed  to  a  determi- 
nate point.*^ 

<^  Is  not  that  a  very  curioua  and  interesting  paragra^h^^ 
said  the  Doctor,  as  Edward  put  down  the  book ;  ^^  and  is  it, 
not  a  proof  that  anatioa  capable  even  of  thisi  vague  and  uor^ 
saaisfisKstory  reasoning,  must  have  been  far  advanced,  in  phi* 
loaopliie  researches.'' 

The  primeval  religion  of  Fran  or  Persia  consisted  in  a  firi» 
belief  that  one  Supreme  God  made  the  world  by  his  power, 
and  continually  governed  it  by  his  providence ;  a  pious  fear, 
love,  and  adoration  of  him ;  a  due  reverence  for  paxents  and 
aged  persons;  a  fraternal  affection  for  the  whole  human 
race,.  ancE  a  compassionate  tendemesa  even  for  the  brute 
creation.     This  pure  systemr  was  nol^  however,  of  long  coup- 

biai " 


tinnance ;  it  was  succeeded  bv  that  denominated  Sal 

or  the  worship  of  the  sun.  liie  word  sabian  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  grammarians,  from  sab^  a  hosi^  and  particularly 
the  host  of  heaven  or  celestial,  bodies.  There  were  temples 
dedicated  solely  to  the  sua,  others  to  the  sun  and  planets, 
and  the  ceremonieaaceoinponyiB^lfaair  devotions  were  splenr 
did  aad  magDificenl  tm  a  great  degree  upon  certaw  festivilfti 
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^  Among  the  verses  of  Firdausi  there  is,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage  upon  the  prostration  of  Cyrus  and 
his  paternal  grand&ther,  before  the  blazing  altar  of  the  sun. 

^*  Think  not  that  they  were  adorers  of  fire ;  foe  that  element 
was  only  an  exalted  object,  on  the  lustre  of  wbicli  they  fixed  their 
e^es ;  they  humbled  themselves  a  whole  week  before  God;  and 
jr  ti.j  u»>a«^raiiu]ding  be  ever  SO  little  exerted,  thou  must  acknow- 
ledge thy  dependence  on  the  being  supremely  pure/*  The  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  and  planets  among  the  Persians  was  antecedent 
to  the  time  of  Zerathust  or  Zoroaster.  To  this  day  there  are  two 
Hindu  sects  who  worship  fire,  the  one  called  Sauras,  the  other 

SagniCaS  ,    tlVo    owyouU    vr  ^Utv>U    ts-ir%,tj  Bj»u«^«>w«n>   ^^   124»w«««o, 

vrhere  many  agnihotras  are  continually  blazing,  and  where  the 
Sagnicas,  when  they  enter  on  their  sacerdotal  office,  kindle  with 
two  pieces  of  the  hard  wood  semi,  a  fire,  which  they  keep  lighted 
through  their  lives  for  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  performance  of 
solemn  sacrifices,  the  obsequies  of  departed  ancestors,  and  their 
own 'funeral  pile.  Zoroaster  reformed  the  old  religion  by  the  ad- 
dition of  genii  or  angels  presiding  over  months  and  days>;  of 
new  ceremonies  in  the  veneration  sliewn  to  fire,  of  a  new  word 
which  he  received  from  heaven,  and  above  aH  by  establishing  the 
actnal  adoration  of  One  Supreme  Being.  This  reformed  reli- 
gion continaed  in  full  force  till  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Maboni- 
medaa  faith.  The  tenets  of  a  sect  of  modern  philosophers  called 
Sufis,  either  from  the  Greek  word  for  sage,  or  from  the  woollen 
mantle  which  they  used  to  wear  in  some  provinces  of  Persia,  ap- 
pears to  be  gaining  ground  very  fast  in  this  country,  even  among 
the  Musselmen  themselves.  The  host  of  our  travellers  freely 
confessed  himself  a  Sufi  in  principle,  believing  the  soul  to  be  an 
emanation  from  the  Deity,  and  that  the  hajppiness  promised  tathe 

'  virtuous  after. death,  will  consist  in  the  instant  reunion  of  the 
soul  to  the  divine  essence ;  *'  that  like  a  reed  torn  from  its  native 
banks,  like  wax  separated  from  its  delicious  honey,  the  soul  of 
man  bewails  its  disunion  with  melancholy  music ,  and  sheds  burn- 
ing tears  like  the  lighted  taper,  waiting  passionately  for  the  mo- 
ment of  its  extinction  as  a  disengagement  from  earthly  trammels, 

.  and  the  means  of  returning  to  its  Only  Beloved.'' 

'  Antonio  being  thus  comfortably  placed,  Dr.  Walker  aod 
Edward  made  repeated  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
among  other  places  of  interest  they  visited,  was  the  tomb  of  Sadi 
^d  Hie  Heft  Tun  or  the  seven  bodies. 

.  The  tomb  of  Sadi  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountiuos 
which  bounds  Shiraz  to  the  north-east :  it  is  a  large  square  build- 
ing, at  the  upper  end  of  which  are  two  alcoves,  recesses  in  the 
wall ;  that  on  the  right  hand  is  the  tomb  of  the  sheik,  just  in  the 
state  it  was  in  when  he  was  buried,  built  of  stone;  six  feet  in 
length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  on  the  sides  of  it  are  en- 
grated  many  sentences  in  the  old  Naahki  efaaracter,  relating  to 
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the  poet  and  his  works,  Sadr  flourished  about  550  yean  agO/ 
and  his  works  are  held  in  great  esteem  amongst  all  the  eastern 
nations'for  their  moraptjr,  and  for  the  eiLcelleut  precepts  they  in- 
culcate. On  the  top  of  the  tomb  is  a  coYcring  of  painted  wood, 
block  and  gold,  on  which  is  an  ode  of  the  sheiks,  written  in  the 
modem  Nustaleek  character,  and  on  remoying  this  board,  our 
travellers  discovered  the  empty  stone  coffin  in  which  the  sheik 
was  buried.  This  the  religious,  who  come  here,  strew  with 
flowers,  rosaries,  and  various  relics,  nor  did  Edward  omit  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  a  rose  to  the  sweet  poet  of  Persia.  On  the  top  of 
the  tcMnb  was  placed,  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  sheik's  works  most 
elegantly  transcribed,  for  the  inspection  of  all  who  visit  there. 
On  the  side  of  the  walls  arc  many  Persian  verses  written  by  those 
who  liave  at  difierent  times  visited  this  interesting  spot.  Adjoin- 
ing to  this  building  which  is  going  to  decay,  are  the  graves  of 
many  religions  men,  who  have  beeuburied  here  at  their  particu- 
lar requests. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  Sadi,^ere  is  a  very  remark- 
able channel  under  ground,  to  which  our  travellers  descended 
by  a  flight  of  seventy  stone  steps,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  bot- 
tom of^  which  they  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a 
handsome  edifice  of  an  octangular  form,  through  which  the  chan- 
nel runs.  It  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  which,  although  the  work 
of  many  ages  past,  yet  remains  complete  and  perfect.  This  the 
present  Persians  superstitiously  attribute  to  it<s  having  been  built 
with  what  they  call  pool  kelailf  or  lawful  money ;  that  is,  not 
money  acquired  by  extortion  and  tyranny  ;  for  they  say  that  such, 
buildings  as  have  been  erected  by  tyrants,  soon^ moulder  and  de- 
cay; while,  on  the  contrary,  tlie.  works  of  good  and  just  princes 
endure  i'or  ages  unhurt.  They  have  formed  these  opinions  by 
atteuding  to  the  traditions  of  the  place,  Avhich  they  say  was  built 
by  a  king  of  Persia,  named  Gemsheed,  a  prince  famous  in  Per- 
sian history  for  his  piety  and  justice,  and  the  same  who  built 
Persepolis.  At  a  vast  expense  and  mucli  labour  he  dug  otttn 
stream  of  water  from  the  adjacent  mountain,  which  was  conveyed 
by  an  aqueduct  to  this  well,  from  whence  it  flows  through  a  stone 
channel  formed,  under  ground,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  and 
.supplies  all  the  places  adjoining  Shiraz  with  excellent  water. 
The  natives  attribnte  great  virtues  to  this  water,  and  are  fond  of 
bathing  in  it.  On  the  sides  of  this  building  are  recesses  and  al- 
coves, where  those  who  visit  it  sit  and  smoke,  and  enjoy  a  cool 
and  refreshing  temperature  in  this  place,  even  in  the  hotest  days 
in  summer. 
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SECTION  V. 

TOMB  OF  ABDURKAHsisM  KHAN-^FERSIAN  CHRISTENING^ 

tf'ERDUSI THE    POBT's     COMPARISOF    OF    OSSIAN    WITH 

THE^  POttTS   OF   THE   EAST. 

Ouu  travellers  spent  one^hole  cbyvery  delightfully  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tomb  of  Abdurraheem  Kban,  the'Second 
son  of  the  celebrated  Kerim  Khan,  who  died  in  tlie  twelfth 
j^ear  of  his  age.  The  tomb  is  eight  feet  in  length  and  three 
jn  breadth^  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  covered  with 
apieiee  of  brocade:  it  is  of  very  fine  marble  from  the  Tauris, 
elegantly  gilt ;  on  the  top  and  sides  are  inscriptions  in  the 
Pevsian  language^  well  cut)  in  the  Nustaleek  character,  and 
the  room  has  a  beautiful  dome,  with  the  cupola  and  side^  or- 
namented with  blue  and  gold  enamelled  work,  imitative  of 
China  ware.  The  Persians  excel  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  in  this  kind  of  enamel. 

,  In  one  of  the  delightful  summer  houses  built  by  Eeriin 
Khan  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz^  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil 
passed  the  afternoon.  The  gardens  which  surround  these 
buildings  are  planted  with  long  avenues  of  sycamore  and  cy- 
press trees«  forming  an  agreeable  shade,  while  the  gay  jwr- 
terres  of  flowers,  and  the  splasliing  of  Che  lucid  fountains, 
enliven  and  add  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  scene.  Against 
the  sides  of  these  summer  houses^  there  is  a  trellis  work,  on 
which  the  grape  vines  grow,  forming  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
arbours.  The  Persians,  narticularly  those  of  Shiraz,  never 
mention  the  name  of  Una  great  man,  Kerim  Khan,  but  in 
terms  expressive  of  the  highest  gratitude  and  esteem. 

On  their  return  from  visiting  these  places,  they  gave  a 
particular  account  of  all  they  had  seen  to  Antonio ;  and  he 
m  his  turn  told  them,  that  he  had  learnt  that  the  youngest 
child  of  Abdoullah^  their  host>  was  to  be  named  on  the  follow- 


)r.  Walker  immediately  entreated  they  might  witness  tlie- 
ceremony.  As  our  travellers  had  made  themselves  friends 
by  the  ease  with  which  they  had  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  customs  and  arrangements  of  the  family,  Abdoullah 
consented,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  indeed  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  incited  them  to  partake  of  their  festi- 
vity, as  he  already  looked  upon  them,  as  members  of  his  own 
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•fianily.  f^fitlered  bpr  the  kiodnMs  this  speech  expressed, 
'fhey  aelmewledged  it  in  8fi!tri)!e  tefms,  and  the  next  ^y 
'they  were  introduced  tp  ^e  large  company  assembled  upon 
the  occasion.  IThe  child  was  hut  four  days  old,  and  the  ^ 
morning  was  ushered  in  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  friends 
4iiid  selation9,  attended  by  dancing  girls  k»ed  for  the  Cfcca- 
sian ;  aAer  playieg  and  dancing  for  some  tine, «  Mullah  or 
yffie^  was  lOtvoduced,  who^  twcing  the  child  in  his  arms, 
•lieiBaBded  of  the  motheirwhiit  name  she  chosfe  he  should  re- 
eei'Te.  Upon  being  tdd,  he  began  to  pray^  and  after  a  short 
time,  he  applied  his  mouth  to  th^  child's  ear,  calling  out  his 
name  three  times,  telliqg  him  to  be  obedient  to  his  father  and 
mother,  to  venerate  his  koran  and  his  prophet,  to  abstain 
from  tlM>8e  things  which  are  unlawful^  and  to  pvactice  those 
•thttigs  which  are  good  and  virtuous.  Having  repeated  .die 
Ma^«ttim^an  profession  of  faith,  he  re*deliv€Tcd  the  child  to 
hnsttiother;  mer  which  the  company  were  entertained  with 
sweetmeats  and  other  refreshments,  a  part  of  which  Js  always 
carried  away  by  the"females  present. 

Abdoullah,  their  host,  was  a  nran  of  some  information, 
and  our  travellers  had  daily  reason  to  rejoice  on  their  ad- 
mission into  his  family.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  his  country,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
poetry  of  the  East. 

•'  1  think,*'  said  Dr.  Walker  to  Edward,'  one  day  when 
Abdoullah  had  been  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  Hafiz,  . 
*<  that  if  we  could  give  him  a  Persian  translation  of  Ossian, 
he  would  be  more  delighted  with  the  wild  and  fanciful  ima- 
gery of  the  Gaelic  master  of  song,  than  with  Homer  himself. 
ay  the  bye  the  biitory  of  Ferdusi,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Persian  poels,  is  very  singular.  I  am  surpmed  that  Ab- 
doullah Ims  never  alluded  to  it." 

At  this  taoment  their  host  entered  the  room,.  "  We  wtoo 
talking' of  Ferdusi/^  said  tho  Doctor.  "Ah,  Ferdasi !''  echoed 
back  Iheir  host,  "  poor  Ferdusi !  Do  yon  know  liis>history  ?  He 
was  very  ill  used.  When  Mahmud,  supreme  ruler  of  Zablestan 
and  Khorasan,  reigned  in  the  city  of  Gazna,  after  penetrating 
very  far  into  India,  Ferdusi  *,  a  native  of  Meshed,  among  ma^y 
other  poets  .vtab  entertained  in  the  royal  palace,  lie  was  a 
learnad  man,  and  having  by  chance  found  a  copy  of  the  old 
Persian  hisfory,  one  part  of  which  detailed  the  wars  of  Cyrus, 

*  He  lived  about  the  end  «f  ^le  ientb  and  ibegianingof  the 
Seventh  centuries. 
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he  was  90  s^tnasioglj^  struck  with  the  8iii^ect>  as  being  pkrticu« 
larly  adapted  for  sr  heroic  poem,  that  he  immediately  com- 
menced this  arduous  undertaking.  Some  of  his  episodes  and 
descriptions  were  shewn  to  the  sultan,  who  highly  approved  of 
theni,  and  desired  the  poet  to  complete  his  proposed  work. 
Ferdusi  obeyed,  and  ha'ving  in  60,0(K)  couplets  of  rhyme  dis- 
played all  the  fire  and  genius  which  characterises  the  poets  of 
oar  land,  be  presented  the  sultan  Mahmud  an  elegant  transcript 
,  of  kis  labours.  The  sultan  accepted  the  manuscript,  applauded 
.  tlie  diligence  of  its  auUior,  and  coldly  dismissed  him.  Ferdusi, 
surprised  and  indignant,  occasionally  dropped  little  epigrams  in 
the  way  of  the  monarch  upon  the  subject,  but  of  these  Mahmud 
took  no  notice,  and  Ferdusi's  indignation  was  excited  to  a  degree 
scarcely  to  be  borne  by  the  tardy  and  contemptible  reward  ofdts 
many  pieces  of  small  money  as  4here  were  couplets  in  the  poem. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  paltry  present,  ho  retired  to  his  closet 
and  wrote  a  most  spirited  invective  against  tlie  saltan,  which  he 
gave  to  a  courtier,  desiring  that  he  wonid  present  that  to  Mah- 
mud when  at  any  time  the  affairs  of  state  should  render  him  m6rc 
splenetic  than  usual;  'Tis  a  diverting  tale/  continued  the 
poet,  '  and  may  serve  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ill-humour  that 
may  occasionally  interrupt  the  serenity  of  our  master.'  In  this 
satire  were  the  following  lines :  *  Had  I  written  as  many  verses 
in  praise  of  Mahommrd  or  AU,  as  I  have  composed  for  king 
Mahmud,  they  would  have  showered  a  hundered  blessings  on 
nie*/  The  courtier  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Ferdusi  departed 
also,  and  that  night  fled  to  Bagdad,  where  the  calif  protected 
him  against  the  sultan's  wrath,  who  imperiously  demanded  he 
should  be  given  up  to  him.  That }  ou  may  the  better  understand 
the  beauty  of  this  poem,*'  continued  Abdoullah,  *'  I  will  recite 
to  you  a  short  passage  from  it :  *  Scest  thou  yonder  plain  of  va- 
rious colours,  by  which  the  heart  of  a  man  may  be  filled  with  de- 
liglit  I  It  is  entirely  covered  with  groves  and  gardens,  and  flow- 
ing rivulets ;  it  is  a  place  belonging  to  the  abode  of  heroes.  The 
ground  is  perfect  silk,  and  the  air  is  scented  witK  musk.  You 
would  say  it  is  rose  water  whiek  glides  between  the  banks.  The 
stalk  of  the  Tily  bends  under  the  weight  of  the  flower ;  and  the 
whole  grove  is  charmed  with  fragrance  of  the  rose  hush.*  This 
is  sufficient  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its  sweetness." 

**  It  is  indeed,"  replied  the  Doctor.  **  We  have  a  poet,  Ab- 
*doullah,  in  our  country,  whose  writings  would,  lam  sure,  please 
you.  I  will  endeavour  to  translate  a  couplet  or  two  into 
Persian."    The  Doctor  paused  for  a  short  time,  and  In  the  lao- 


*  These  very  sentiments  are  thus  finely  expressed  by  Wolsey 
after  his  fall,  in  Shakspcare's  play  of  Henry  Till. 

*"  Had  1  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
1  servM  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
.  Have  left  me  naked  to  my  enemies." 
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gasLge  of  tbtt  East,  lie  gtota^km  Miowing  beaatifal  passage  from 
Osuan.  ''It  tt  a  d^seilptioii  of  a  baltta,''  said  the  Dootor,  as  he 
began,  *'  As  autuain's.  dark  stonns  pour  from  two  echoing  hills, 
so  towards  each  oU^r  approached  the  two  heroes.  As  two  dark 
streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain ; 
loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  met  Lochlin  and  Inisfail ;  chief 
mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging 
sounded  on  steel :  helmets  are  cleft  on  high ;  Mood  bursts  and 
smokes  around.  As  the  troubled  noise  of  the  ocean,  when  roll 
the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  hearen ; 
such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  g^roan  of  the  people  spreads 
over  the  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  clouds 
burst  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hol- 
low wind.*'  When  the  Doctor  had  concluded  his  quotation, 
Abdoullah  still  listened—''  Is  that  all,''  said  he,  «'  oh  go.  oo-~ 
it  is  indeed  exquisitely  beautiful;  but  can  yon  not  repeat  some- 
thing soft  and  sweet  from  that  powerful  poet  V, 

**  You  forget,"  reified  Dr.  Walker,  smiling,  "  that  I  am  but 
an  indiff^rc|nt  Persian ;  however  I  wiU  try  once  more."  '  Plea- 
sant are  the  words  of  the  song,  and  lovely  ore  the  tales  of  other 
times.  They  are  like  the  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roses, 
when  the  stm  is  faint  on  its  side,  and  the  lal^  is  settled  and  bkie 
in  the  vale.'" 

"  'TIS  like  Hafiz,"  said  tbed^ttgilted  Abdoullah.  In  conversa- 
tion such  as  this,  did'  the  hotmr  which  were  passed  at  home  at 
Shiraz.  glide  pleasantly  away,  while  those  which  were  spent  ia 
rambling  about  the  sweet  vicinity  of  this  favoured  city,  were 
equally  amusing,  from  the  association  of  the  memory  of  poets 
and  groat  men  of  former  times,  whose  tombs  and  mausoleums 
are  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Persians  in  their  hours  of  leisure. 


SECTION  vr. 

PKR5IAM   FESTIVAL — FAST  OF   MOHURRUM. 

Thsrs  arc  many  festivals  and  fasts,  which  are  obserTed 
by  the  Persians  with  great  solemnity.  Their  rehgion  is 
Mahomroedan,  but  they  are  of  the  sect  of,  Shelas,  or  foh 
lowers  of  Ali.  The  Turks,  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Sunnies,  are  followers  of  Omar  :  the  most  rooted 
antipathy  subsists  between  the  two  nations.  The  dOib 
September,  (the 'l  7th  of  ZuU  tluj)  is  observed  as  a  oreat 
festival  among  the  Persians^  that  day  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  Mahomet's  bemieathing  the  caliphat  to  AI4,  his 

£1] 
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fon-in-laWy  nine  days  before. he  died;  an  assertion  which  is 
vehemently  denied  by  the  Turks^  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
inuch  bloodshed.  Tne  former  curse  the  three  first  calipha, 
Abu  Beker,  Omar,  and  Osman,  calh'ng  them  base  usurpers. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  causes  oi  this 
lasting  enmity  between  the. Turks  and  Persians*  and  the 
origin  of  the  fast»  ^hicn  't^  observed  on  the  first  ten  da^s  of 
the  month  Mohurrumy  (being  the  first  of  the  Mahommedati 
year)  was  detailed  to  our  travellers^  by  their  host^  in  the  fol- 
lowing words. 

**  The  solemn  moumlDg,  which  we  observe  so  religioiisly,  and 
Which,  I  am  confident*  you  wiU  approve,  when  yoa  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  the  fate  of  Aii  and  his  family, 
we  calf  D^ha,  or  a  space  of  ten  days.  Daring  this  period*  the 
Pei-sians,  and  all  the  followers  of  Ali,  lament  (he  death  of 
Imaum  Hossein^the  second* son  of  that  prophet,  who  was  slain 
in  the  war  against  Yezzeed,  the  son  of  Moaweia,  caliph  of  the 
Mussulmans.  This  event  happened  at  a  place  called  Kerbelai^, 
which,  in  Persian,  implies  grief  and  misfortune.  It  is  situated 
in  Eerack  Arabi,  the  ancient  Mesopotaniia,  between  the  cities 
of  Cufa  and  Medeina.  The  particiilars  of  the  story  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

**  On  the  death  of  caliph  Ali,  who  was  assassinated  at  Cufa, 
Moaweia,  of  the  house  of  Ommia,  sncceeded  to  the  calipliat, 
whidh  he  had  disputed  with  Ali,  during  his  life- time.  Moaweia, 
dying  shortly  aftet,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Yezseed. 
In  the  interval,  the  inhabitants  of  Cofa  had  sent  a  solemi^  em- 
bassy to  Hossein,  at  Medeina,  requesting  him  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  the  government,  giving  assurance  of  their  faithful 
support.  Cpon  this  assurance,  Hossein  determined  to  set  for- 
ward, at  the  same  time  taking  with  him  the  whole  of  his  fa^ 
mily,  (excepting  his  youngest  daughter,  who  was  at  that  time 
sick).  He  began  his  march  to  Cufa,  on  the  8th  of  Ziilhuj,  ac<- 
companied  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Intelligence  of 
this  being  carried  to  the  caliph  Yezzeed,  who  was  tli'en  at  Da* 
mtascos,  he  sent  orders  to  Obeidollah,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  to 
assemble  an  army,  and  to  crush  the  rising  rebellion,  by  cutting 
off  Hossein  and  his  followers.  Obeidolluh,  in  obcdienco  to  tlie 
command  of  his  master,  sent  his  deputy,  Ibu  Sa^d^  with  .10>000 
men,  giving  him  express  orders  to  intercept  Hossein  in  his 
route.  The  army,  in  consequence,  began  their  march ;  and 
ObeidoUah,  remainihg  in  the  city,  took  care,  by  sejsing  the  heads 
Of  the  faction,  entirely  to  quell  tlie  insurrection;  by  whidi 
means,  the  Cufians,  perceiving  the  situation  of  affairs,  regardless 
of  the  oaths  and  promises  they  had  made,  treacherously  left  the 
unhi^^py  and  deluded  prince  to  his  fute;  for  which  behaviour, 
they  are  cursed  by  the  Persians,  and  all  the  followers  of  Ali^  to 
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tiik dmy.  Hnss^, ^withhis army, liad  not  adrsnoad  to,  befiif« 
liiielligeiice  was  brought  him,  that  the  'enemy  had  taken  theSf 
•tation  between  faimaml  the  river.  Enphtatef,  which  tey  in  fail 
intended  route,  bj  meflas  of  which  he  wm  entirely  eat  off  from 
thewater ;  an  e>vent  of  thetnost  distressing  nature,  ha  tha  aaHij 
islimato  of  Mesopotamia;  where,  from- the  Tiolenoeof  ^iMiat, 
the  weary  traveller,  even  when  tapplied  'Wikh  water,  can.  seatcdy 
exist." 

In  this  part  of  the  aairatiTe,  Abdoalkah  broke  oat  iniD  tha 
most  passijonate  exclamations ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
eould  oobipose  himself  so  far  as  to  continne  his-  melaneholj  tale. 
At  length  he  resumed  his  story  in  th& following  words. 

''  Deprived  of  that  necessary  article,  how  trying flmst-^ia-sitii- 
ation  have  been !  Indeed  this  circumstance  was  thi^  prfnary 
eaase  of  all  the  misfortnnes  'which  befcl-him :  his  men,  dttshearU 
aned  at  the  idea  of  perishing  with  thirst,  forsook  him  in  great 
numbers,  deserting  so  very  fast,  that,  in  a  few  days,  liia  whole 
force  was  redaced  to  the  inconsiderable  number  of  seventy- two 
persons,  among  whom  were  several  of  his  own  kindred,  parti* 
calarly  his  brother- Abbks  Alt,  his  nepbcw  C4sim,  the;  soa  of  his 
brother  Hasisan,  his  own  son  Zein  al  Abudedn,  ayoaih^of  twdve 
years  of  age,  and  his  two  infant  cliildren,  Akbar  and  Askor :  of 
the  fema)^,  were  his  daughter  Sekeena,  his  sister  Zeinet^  and  hit 
aunt  Koolsom.  In  this  situation,  eontioual  skirmishes  anddis> 
tresses  thickening  upon  him,  his  sorrows  were  finally  terailaated 
on  the  lOth  of  Mofaurram,  when  Ibu  SalUl,  advaaoingii  w(|h  his 
whole  force,  surrounded  this  little  troop,  and  they  wenrcnt  to 
pieces,  after  fighting  most  desperately.  Askur,  Hossein^  iiiAm.t 
son,' was  killed  by  arrows  in  his  father's  lap;  and  Hossein* himself, 
at  length  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  fainting  under  a  moltltiide 
of  wcTnnds,  fell.  His  head  was  immediately  cut  off,  and  the 
enemy's  troops  then  rushing  into  the  tent,  began  a  generri  piim- 
der,  and  took  prisoners  the  son  of  Hos8ein,Vho  was  sicl&ia  bed, 
together  with  the  females  of  the  family,  already  metftioned;  be- 
reaving them,  at  the  same  time,,  of  thcd>  ornaments  aadjewelSy 
and  treating  them  in  a  most  insalting  manner.  A  few^ayealtery 
they  were  all  conveyed  to  Damascus,  with  the  beJid  of  l|oMeiay 
to  be  presented  to  tb^  caliph  Yezzced." 

Here  the  narrator  paused,  and  pef<eeiving  the  symp^tlrf  his 
woe-fraught  tale  excited  in  the  breasts  of  his  attentive  mmon, 
he  added,  that  they  were  not  the  first  Christians  who  hiul  la- 
mented the  fate  of  Ali  and  his  descendants ;  '*  for  that,,  at  tki 
very  time  the  family  of  Hossein  wa«  introduced  to  the  c^^l^hy 
an  ambassador,  froov  one  bf  the  European  states,  happeilea  to 
be  present ;  apd,  struck  with  compassion  at-  the  misemble  ap> 
pearance  they  made,  asked' Yezzeed,  who  they  were ;  the  caliph 
replied,  that  they  were  of  the  family  of  the  prophet  Ma^mmed, 
and  that  the  head  was  the  head  of  Hosaein,  the  son  of  Ali,  whoa 
he  had  caused  to  be  put  to  death  for  his  rebellion ;  whei?eu>oa  - 
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the  ftmbasflftdor  rose  up,  and  reyiled  tiie  caliph  very  bitterly,  for 
thus  .trettd]i{^  flie  family  of  his  own  prophet  The  haughty  Yes* 
seed,  enraged  at  the  aJfrotit,  ordered  the  ambassador  to  go  him- 
«elf,'imd  bring  him  the  head  of  Zein  al  Abadeen,  on  pain  of 
.imnediate  death ;  this,  however,  the  ambassador  flatly  refused ; 
.  and,  embracing  the  head  of  Hossein,  he  turned  Mossalman ;  on 
-Jirhich.he  was  immediately  pat  to  death,  by  the  command  of 


Alt  these  various  events  are  ropreteoted  daring  the  ten  days  of 
the  Mohnrramv  when  the  Persians  are  almost  frantic.  They  be* 
Ueve,  that  the  souls  of  those  slain  during  this  solemnity,  will  in- 
fallibly go  that  instant  to  Paradise ;  this,  added  to  their  frenzy, 
often  pradmces  the  most  fatal  consequences :  they  rush  to  dealb^ 
in  varioQS  ways ;  many  will  refrain  ft'om  water,  during  the  whole 
ten  days ;  and  on  the  tenth  day,  the  coffins  of  those  idain  in  th<^ 
Iwttle,  are  brought  forth,  stained  with  blood ;  on  which,  scyme* 
tars  and  turbans^  adorned  with  heron's  feathers,  are  laid ;  these 
are  solemnly  interred ;  after  which  the  priestts  again  mount  the 
t pulpit,  and  read  the  Wakaa*,  in  a  slow,  solemn  tone  of  voice ; 
nnd  tiiis  narrative  is  really  affecting  to  hear,  being  written  with 
-idl  the  elegance  and  pathos,  which  the  Persian  language  is  capa- 
ble of  expressiug.  At  intervals,  the  people  strike  th^ir  breast, 
and  exclaim,  *' Ah,  Hossein !  ah,  Hossein  I  alas,  for  Hossein." 
The  wliole  is  concluded  with  curses  and  imprecations  on  tlie 
caliph  Yezeeed. 

llie  Persians  affirm  this  to  be  a  martyrdom  ;  and  througlient 
the  whole  of  the  recitation,  Hossein  is  called  the  Shebeed,  or 
Martyr.  They  add,  that  he  also  knew  of,  and  voluntarily  suf- 
fered it,  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all  who  believe  in  Ali ; 
and  consequently,  that  all  who  lament  the  death  of  their  Imaumt 
will  find  favour  at  the  day  of  judgment  They  farther  assert, 
that  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  the  power  of  bis 
Imaumship,  the  whole  world  could  not  have  hurt  him;  but  that 
he  chose  to  sufier  a  voluntary  death,  that  his  followers  migbt 
reap  the  bene6t  of  it  in  a  future  state.  From  this  circumstance 
arises. the  belief,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment,  Fatima,  the  mo- 
ther of  Hussein  and  Hossein,  will  prostrate  herself  before  tbe 
throne  of  God,  with  the  severed  head  of  Hossein  in  one  hand, 
and  the  heart  of  Hussein  f  in  the  other,  demanding  ahsolation, 
in  their  name,  for  the  sins  of  the  follower!  of  Ah ;  and  they 
dpobt  not,  that  God  will  grant  her  request. 


*  The  Wakaa  is  the  recital  of  the  aboTe  story, 
t  Hossein  was  poisoned. 
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CHARilCTSR  PF   THE   PERSIANS. 

TttB  attention  Antonio  receiiredfroin  AbdouUah,60on  miiide 
A  great  alteration  in  his  health.  Indeed  their  admission 
into  his  family,  may  be  considered  as  an  event  of  the  great* 
est  importance ;  for  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  becom*  , 
ing  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus* 
toms  of  the  country  in  one  six  months^  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  done  in  the  course  4)f  six  years.  The  obr 
serrations  which  were  the  result  of  these  advantagesy  were 
thus  detailed  by  Edward,  in  part  of  a  letter  to  his  motberi. 
Mrs.  Montague. 

**  Freedom  of  conversation  is  unknown  in  Persia  i  as  tk^ 
walls  have  earSf  is  a  proverbial  expression,  in  the  mouth  of 
every  one.  Their  conversation  to  men  of  superior  rank  to 
themselves,  is  marked  with  the  most  abject  and  slavish  sub* 
mission ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  as  haughty  and 
overbearing  to  their  inferiors. 

^  The  Persians  aim  much  at  elegance  in  their  conversa^ 
tion,  and  are  perpetually  repeating  verses  and  oassages  from 
their  mdst  favourite  poets,  Hafiz,  Sadi»  and  Jaroi ;  a  prac- 
tice universally  prevalent  from  the  highest  to  the. lowest; 
because  those  wno  do  not  possess  the  advantages  of  readv 
iag  and  writing,  or  those  resulting  from  a  good  .educa* 
tioD,  by  the  help  of  their  excellent  memories,  are  enabled 
to  take  their  part  in  conversation.  They  also  delight  much 
in  jokes  and  quaint  expressions,  and  are  fond  of  playing 
upon  each  other ;  which  they  sometimes  do  with  great  ele* 
gance  and  irony.  There  is  one  thing  much  to  be  admired  ^ 
in  their  conversation,  which  is  the  strict  attention  they  al-  ^ 
ways  pa^  to  the  person  speaking,  whom  they  never  interrupt 
at  any  time.  They  are  in  general  a  handsome  people ;  their 
complexions,  saving  those  who  are  exposed  to  tne  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  are  as  fair  as  Europeans. 

'^  The  women  at  Shiraz,  have  at  all  times  been  celebrated 
as  superior  in  beauty  to  Uiose  of  any  other  part  of  Persia, 
and  not  without  reason.  Of  those  whom  we  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see,  who  were  mostly  relations  and  friends 
of  the  family  in  which  we  lived,  many  were  tall  and  well 
shaped ;  but  their  bright  and  sparkling  eyes  are  a  yiery  strik« 
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ing  beauty;  this,  however,  is  in  a  ffjreat  measure  owiae  to 
art,  as  they  rub  their  eye-brows  and  eye-lids  with  the  black 
powder  of  antimony^  called  surma^  which  gives  an  incon- 
ceivable brilliancy  to  their  natural  lustre.  The  large  black 
eye  is  the  most  adnnred  by  the  Fersiaoa;  and  this  is  the  most 
common  at  Shiraz.  As  all  the  women  in  Mohammedan 
ctoontries  are  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  a  sight  is  never  to 
he  obtained  of  them  in  the  streets ;  but  from  our  satnatiop, 
we  have  seen  many  of  them  within  doors,  as  when  any  come 
to  vifift  the  family)  which  many  did>  direeted  by  then  c«rK 
osi^  to  tee  Europeans ;  and  undenstanding  we  belonged  to 
the  house,  they  made  no'  scruple  of  pulling  off  their  veils, 
said  conversing  with  greet  inquisitiveness  and  familiarity  r 
they  appeared  much  gratified  by  our  ready  compliance  with 
their  requesta,  in  inrorming  them  of  European  customs  and 
manners ;  and  they  never  failed  to  thank  us,  with  the  addi« 
ttona!  character  of  good-natured  Fertngys^  the  appellation 
by  which  all  Europeans  are  distinguisfaecT  The  women  in 
Persia  "are,  after  marriage^  very  little  better  than  slavee  to 
their  husbands,  who  think  themselves  insulted,  even  by  the 
inquiry  of  a  friend  after  the  health- of  their  wives.-  Calling 
her  by  name  is  never  allowed,  and  the  mode  of  address  must 
be,  ^  May  the  mother  of  such  a  son,  or  such  a  daughter,  be 
happy ;  I  hope  she  is  in  health.'^  And  few,  except  those  of 
>  the  nearest  kin,  as  a  brother  or  uncle,  are  ever  allowed  tp 
lee  the  females  of  a  family  unveiled ;  and  yet  we  have  been 
thus  favoured.  The  Persian  ladies,  however,  have  peculiar 
privileges  during  the  days  of  courtship ;  for  they  command 
their  lovers  to  stand  all  day  long  before  their  house,  repeat* 
hig  verses  in  praise  of  their  beauty  and  accomplishments : 
tills  is  indeed  tne  only  way  in  which  they  express  their  affee- 
tion  ;  for  the  lover  is  seldom  admitted  to  the  presence  of  hia 
mistress,  until  the  contract  is  signed. 

'^  The  Persians  are  much  inclined  to  sudden  anger,  quick, 
fiery,  and  very  sensible  of  affiront,  which  they  immediately 
resent  on  the  spot.  They  are  a  brave  and  courageous  pee» 
pie ;  but  their  frequent  wars  have  deprived  them  of  mucli  of 
their  charai^teristic  urbanity,  and  rendered  them  irritable 
and  suspicious.  This  irascibility  of  disposition  has  pro* 
duced  a  strife  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders  of  Shiraz.  When 
two  people  begin  fighting,  it  always  raises  a  great  crowd, 
who  generally  take  the  part  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  thf 
combatants ;  and  hence  ensues  a  scene  of  tumult  and  con* 
fusion,  which  the  arrival  of  the  Doroga  only  can  dispene^ 
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These  riots  are  very  frequent;  and  even  the  boys  are  fond 
o^rOfiL^iDg  fo't^niy  in  order  to  hare  a  share  in  tm  con  tea*' 
tion.     In  their  capacities,  they  are  prompt  and  ingenioiia; 
bat  thes^' talents  they  too  often  employ  in  the  mo^t  discre* 
ditabie  w&y,' prftctising  the  mostimprobaDle  falsehoods  willfar 
the  gravest  air  imagitutble^  'and  so  far  from  beins  abashed 
by  a  detection,  they  alffiiys  enfdeavour  to  turn  it  off  withw 
laH^y  aaad  even  confess,  they  conceive  there  is  no  harm  in 
tellilig  a  lie,  provided  h  can  be  of  ^ny  benefit  to  thefmselves* 
The  Persians  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  charms, 
ombiis,  talisniahs,  and  other 'svperstttions.    When  the  Misi. 
bommed^)!  religion  supplanted  Sabiairism,  the  policy  of  the 
prophet,  or  his  immediate  descendants,  allowed  not  only  the' 
Persians,  but  other  nations  also,  to  retain  those  prejociices^ 
which  were  not  openly  at 'wat' with  the  tenets  or  islamisni. 
Hills  many  of  those  sfl^eristitiimB,  which  had  been*  con^ 
maiided  and  authorised  by  the  l^f  ftgt,  Were  tolerated  by  the 
MiAdmmedanr;  ftnd  the  obsiervances  ofomens^of  auspidoiM 
and' inauspicious  days,  Is  how  as  much  attended  to,  as  they 
were  by  the  most  devout  of  the  Magian  followers.    The 
Per^ans  have  a  book  of  omens,' 'each  chapter  of  which  be^ 
g&s^with  a  particular  letterof  the  alphabet,  which  isdeeiped 
fortunate  or  unfortunate.    Upoh  the  most  trifling  occasion^t 
they  will  seek  for  a  luoky  mbtkient,  ^ing  a  joiimey,  entlsring 
a  new  house,  putting  on  a  new  garment^  are  all  or  equal  im^ 
portifoce;  and  if  an  unfucky^  letter  should  present  itself,  the 
important  affair  is  postponed  till  a  more  auspicious  moment 
presents  itself.    In  their  m^ri^iages,  they  -pay  the  strictest 
attentiob  to  this  point;  a  Ibcky  hour 'for  signing'  the  con» 
tract,  and  anoth<pr  for  the  wedding-day,  being  esteemed  sb^ 
sohitely  necessary  to  the  futttre  happiness  of  the  parties 
concerned:    Thoile  also  who  are  in  good  circumstan'oee^ 
generally  send  for  a  Mulinjim,  or  astrologer,'  on  the  birth  of 
a  dfid,  Iti  oi'der'to  enlculate-Mli  horoscopid  with' the  tttilibst 
exactness.  • -^    < 

'<  They  have  all  their  ti^lismans,  which  are  generally  some 
sentences  frbm  the  Komn,  or'siajring  of  tlfeir  prophet  All^ 
written  either  upon  pap6r,or  enijt-avea  upon 'a  smdlipldtditf 
silver,  whi6fi  they  bind  rouhd  their  avms^aiid  othei'p^rts  of 
their  bddy ;  those  of  a  higher  vati/k,  *  itiSake  "Qse  of  ^precious 
stones  for  t^iis  purpoiie;  '  The' women ''of ^nctfk 'haVesmsH 
silver  plates,  of  a  circular  fprov  upon  which  are  also  en- 
graved sentences  from  the  Koi^anr  these  they  bind  round, 
tbdr  arms,  with  pieces  of  green  dr  red  silk^  as  never  fail^ 
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cbarmfl  against  Are  spelk  of  wicked  spirits,  whom  they  caJt 
Deebs. 

**  The  lower  and  middling  classes  of  society^  hare  extra* 
ordinary  ideas  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  believe  there 
are  nine  heavens ;  and  when  that  phenomenon^  called  a  fall- 
ing star,  takes  place,  they  say,  that  the  angels  in  the  lowest 
heaven,  (that  which  is  immediately  over  their  heads),  are 
driTing  out  some  wickdd  spirit,  who  is  endeavouring  to  pe- 
netrate into  those  happy  regions. 

**  There  are  many  scorpions  in  Persia;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants firmly  believe,  that  a  certain  prayer,  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  repeating^  and  which  they  call  *  charming  the 
serpents,*  will  entirely  deprive  these  animals  of  the  power 
of  stinging.  The  person  who  has  this  power  of  binding  the 
scorpions,  turns  his  face  towards  the  sign  Scorpio  in  the 
heavens,  and  repeats  this  prayer,  which  they  all  know.  At 
the  close  of  every  sentence,  each  nerson  present  claps  his 
hands>  and  so  *  the  charm's  woundup.'  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  the  children  of  our  host  ask  him  to  charm  the  ser- 
pents ;  and  when  this  ceremony  was  performed*  they  would 
not  have  cared  if  their  chamber  had  been  full  of  scorpions 
during  the  whole  of  that  night ;  although  their  bite  is  ex^ 
tremeiy  painful,  and>  in  the  northern  parts  of  Persia,  very 
often  mortal. 

**  They  are,  of  all  Mahometans,  the  least  scrupulous  of 
drinking  wine ;  as  many  of  them  do  it  publicly,  and  almost 
all  of  them  in  private,  (except  those  who  have  been  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  and  men  of  religion) ;  they  are  also  very 
liable  to  be  quarrelsome,  when  inebriated,  which  is  often  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences.  They  eat  opium,  but  in 
much  less  quantities  ^an  the  Turks ;  and  indeed  in  every 
thin^  they  say  or  do,  eat  or  drink,  they  make  a  point  to  be 
as  difibrent  from  them  as  possible,  holding  them  m  the  mosi; 
perfect  detestation. 

*^  Matters  of  religion  in  Persia  are  managed  by  the  Sheik 
al  Shallum^  or  the  Head  of  the  Faith,  an  office  answering  to 
that  of  mUfti  among  the  Turks;  he  takes  cognizance  of  all 
^cdesiasticul  affairs ;  and  on  public  festivals,  and  other  oc- 
casions, preaches  in  the  grand  mosque ;  but  be  has  not,  like 
the  mufti, 'Uny  power  in  affiurs  of  state. 

*'  In  point  of  dress,  the  PersiaiM  differ  remarkably  from  the 
Ttirks ;  green  is  a  colour,  which,  m  Turkey^  no  one  dares  to  wear, 
tmlesfl  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  prophet ;  in.  Persia,  it  is  a  gene- 
ral and  favourite  colour ;  the  wh^le  dress  being  sometimes  com* 
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I^ed  of  it,  eveir  t6  the  shoes.    A  Tark  thinkft  hiniself  pottated, 
<u 'his  garment  touch  a  Christian ;  the  Persians  on  the  contrary, 
will  eat  out  of  the  same  plate^  drink  oat  of  Ihe  same  cup,  and 
-amoke  oat  of  the  same  calean,  as  readily  as  they  would  with  their 
own  children;   but  they  will  not  use  the  same  bath.    The  Per- 
iuans,  when  they  pray,  have  their  hands  open,  and  spread  ont ; 
tlie  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  pray  with  closed  hands :  before 
prayers,  the  former  wash  their  faces  and  boards,  with  their  right 
band  only,  the  other  being  reserved  for  meaner  oflSces  ;  and  they 
only  slightly  touch  the  tore  and  hind  part  of  their  feet :  Ihe  Turks 
wash  with  both  hands,  and  nib  all  over  their  feet.    The  Jaio- 
Numaas,  or  carpet,  on  which  they  pray,  is  always  placed,  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge,  the  upper  part  facing  the  ti:inplc  of 
Ulecca.    The  mode  or  Uviug  in  Persia  is  in  general  thus  :  the 
Persians  always  rise  at  day-break,  in  order  to  peiibrm  their 
^norniog  devotions ;  after  which  tliey  eat  a  slight  meal,  consist- 
ing of  fruits,  with  a  little  bread  and  cheese,  made  of  goat's  milk; 
they  afterwards- drink  a  cup  of  very  strong  coffee,  without  milk 
or  sugar,  and  then  the  calean  is  introduced.    The  second  hour 
of  prayer,  is  when  the  sun  declines  from  the  meridinn ;  after 
which,  follows  their  dinner ;  this  is  composed  of  curds,  bread, 
and  fruits.    About  four  o'clock,  they  repeat  another  prayer ;  and 
at  sun-set,  they  again  offer  up  their  devotions.    The  shami^  or  . 
iiupper,  their  principal  meal,  follows  this  fourth  hour  of  prayer :  . 
this  meal  is  composed  of  a  pilau,  highly  seasoned  with  spiceg ; 
and  sometimes  they  cat  kabaab,  that  is,  roast  meat.    When  this 
repast  is  ready,  the  ser>'ant  enters  with  water  and  a  bason,  it 
being  an  invariable  custom  with  them,  to  wash  their  hiinds  be- 
fore and  after  eating.    They  convey  their  food  to  their  mootba 
with  their  fingers,  and  eat  very  quickly. ..  Different  sherbets, 
and  a  variety  of  delicious*  fruits,  conclude  the  meal,  when  tlA^^ 
family  form  a  circle,  and  entertain  each  other,  by  relating  plca- 
iMMit  stories,  and  repeating  verse;^  from   their  I'avoiirite  poetn. 
Sometimes  they  play  at  chess,  and  other  games.     About  an  hoiu* 
after  supper,  is  their  fifth  and  last  hour  of  prr.yer. 

*'  ^uch,  my  dear  mother,  has  been  our  st^le  of  living  since  we 
have  been  in  this  country.  We  are  citizens  of  the  world  ;  and 
by  proving  ourselves  such,  uphn  all  the  ordinary  occasions  of 
life,  we  have  found  a  port  in  every  clime ;  and  in  eveiy  clime, 
we  have  found  a  home. 

"The  city  of  Shiraz  is  divided  into  twelve  districts;  over  each 
of  these,  one  of  their  Iniaums,  or  heads  of  faith,  is  believed  xa 
preside,  as  a  kind  of  guardian  angel*.    Kvery  Thursday  night, 


•  The  twelve  Imaums,  in  which  the  Persians  esteein<Ml  the 
true  right  of  the.  caliphat  to  consist,  are  as  follow.  1st.  Ali,  wlro 
married  Mahomet's  daughter^  and  who  ought  to  have  succeeded 
him.    Their  respect  for  Ali^  is  equal  to  that  which  they  have  for 
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which  the  Per^liB  call  the  night  of  Friday,  the  cryers,  and  othv 
domestics  of  the  mosques,  make  a  Zikir,  that  is,  a  reeital  of  the 
life  and  good  actions  of  the  Imauni,  or  saint,  who  presides  over 
the  districts;  hy  whose  help,  the  inhabitants  hope  to  obtain 
their  wishes,  and  be  absolvt^d  from  their  sins.  These  Imamna 
are  alluded  to  by  the  Persians  in  their  conversations;  they 
swear  by  them  on  all  occasions  of  distress  and  adversity,  as  well 
AS  return  them  thanks  when  any  good  fortune  befalls  them. 

"  The  mos(|tie  of  the  Imanm  Zedas,  or  descendants  from  the 
Imaums,  serve  as  sanctuaries  for  criminals ;  but  the  most  sanc- 
tified ]^lace  in  Sbiraz,  and  which  no  one  ever  violates,  is  the 
Shah  Cheraug,  or  King's  Lamp;  where  the  greatest  oriminal 
can  be  protected,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  should  receive 
him :  persons,-iiowever,  who  are  very  offensive  to  governmeiit,^ 
are  generally  ^iven  up  to  punishment.  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
grace  and  skill  which  the  Persians  display  on  horseback ;  al- 
tiiough  their  breed  of  horses  is  by  no  means  so  good,  according 
to  all  accounts,  as  it  was  formerly." 


SECTION   VIIL 

VISIT   TO    PERSEFOLIS. 


Th£  abov^  extract  contains  a  faithful  picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Persians ;  their' burials  and  mar- 
riages being  conducted^much  the  same  as  in  other  Mahom- 
medan  countries. 

Antonio  having  made  rapid  amendment  in  his  health,  Dr. 
Walker  began  to  think  of  their  excursion  to  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  which  he  had  deferred  till  the  young  Italian 

the  prophet  himself;  then  Hussein,  his  eldest  son,  poisoned  hy 
Aycaha,  Mahomet's  widow ;  Hossein,  brother  of  the  latter,  whose 
death  we  have  described  ;  Zein  al  Abudeen,  put  to  death  by  the 
caliph,  Walid  the  First;  Mahommed  al  Bawkir,  son  of  the  latter, 
killed  by  order  of  Hashim  ;  and  their  regular  lineal  successors, 
Inafar  al  Sadick,  Mony  a  Kazim,  Ali  Ibp  Monza  al  Reza,  MA- 
hommed  al  Tukee,  Ali  al  Nukee,  Hussein  Askeri,  Mahommed  al 
Mahadi,  the  only  one  who  escaped  assassination ;  he  disappear- 
ing in  a  miraculous  manner,  is  firmly  expected  to  reappear  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  world.  He  is  called  Huzurut  Skheb  Zim&i^km, 
or  Lord  of  Time.  The  Persians  call  these  Imaums,  martyiii. 
The  Turks  designate  them  all  as  usurpers,  except  Ali,  the  fint 
mentioned  person.  , 
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should  be  able  to  accompany  them.    .Their  host  gave  them 
ivery  necessary  information' upon  this'sUhject,  hired  guider^ 
and  in  short  iarranged  the  whole  proceedings  of  their  little 
cafila  5  and  on  a  fine  evening,  about  the  middle  of  August^ 
they  set' off  for  this 'expedition,  sleeping  the  first  iiight  at  a 
garden,  without  the  city  walls;  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  they  renewed*  their  journey.     At  nine  iti 
the  morning,  they  reached  the  Village  of  Zarkan,  situated 
eight  fursergs,  or  thirty-two   English  miles,  from  Shirai. 
The  road  to  this  pla<^e  is  chiefly  through  a  focky  and  moutt- 
tainoua  country;  approaching,  howeTer,  to  Zarkan^  they 
met  with  some  cultivated  land.    Zarkan  is  a  large  village, 
"under  tbe  government  of  Shiraz,'  and  is  ruled  by  a  calentar, 
or  chief  magistrate.     From  its  vicinity  to  the  mountain,  the 
view  of  the  place  is  Very  pleasing ;  and  in  the  neighboui^- 
hood,  our  travellers  observed  the  large  red  grape.     On  the 
road,  they  met  a  horde  of  wandering  Curds  and  Tureoman^^ 
of  the  tribe  of  Ort ;  th6y  were  going  to  Gurmasur,  a  place 
to  the  southward  of  Shiraz,  in  o:^der  to  spend  the  approach- 
ing autumn  and  winter.     These  people  lead  a  wandering 
life,  having  no  settled  place  of  abode,  moving  about  with 
their  families,  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  ancient  Scythians  :  their  complexions  were  the  same  si% 
those   of   the  Gypsies  in   Europe,   sun-burnt   and  tawny. 
Having  risen  early  on  the  following  day,  they  crossed  tne 
Abund  Ameer  river,  which  Mr.  Niebuhr  has  laid  down  as 
the  ancient  Araxes;  over  this  river  is  a  stone  bridge,  which 
the  natives  call  Pool  Khan.    They  went  on  through  the 
pWins;  and  at  half  past  six^  they  airrived  at  the  ruins.     Tins 
stage  is  ^re  fursengs;  the  road  lies  entirely  through  the 
plain ;  which,  beginning  about  five  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Zarkan,  is  continued  up  to  Persepolis,  which  is  situatcfd 
close  under  the  mountain.     Their  Cafila'  encamped  in  a  ^at- 
den  a  mile  and  a  half  northward  of  the  ruitis,  near  the  village 
of  Merdasht,  from  whence  the  whole  plain  takes  its  name. 
This  plain  is  exceedingly  delightful ;  it  abounds  in  game  of 
•everal  sorts,  amongst  which   they  discovered  partridge*, 
wild  pigeons,  quails,  and  hares.    As  they  were  impatient  to. 
visit  these  celebrated  ruins,  they  immediately  set  out  ftr 
that  purpose ;  and^  in  the  course  of'an'hour,  they  approachi^d 
the  object  of  their  wishes.  '  ^ 

The  remains  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  Persepolis,  is 
lituated  on  a  rising  ground,  a^d  conimands  a  view  of  tb^ 
extensive  plain  of  Merdasht.    The  mouittain  Rehurauti  ei6r 
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circles  the  palace,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Our  tra*^ 
Tellers  ascended  to  the  columns,  foy  a  grand  stair-case  of 
blue  stone,  consisting  of  104*  steps.  The  first  objects  which 
struck  them,  were  two  portals  of  stone,  about  nfty  feet  in 
height  each ;  the  sides  are  embellished  with  two  sphinxes  of 
an  enormous  size,  dressed  out  in  a  profusion  of  head-work ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  usual  method,  they  are  represented 
standing.  On  the  sides  above  are  inscriptions  in  an  ancient 
character,  the  meaning  of  which  no  one,  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  discover. 

At  a  small  distance  from  these  portals,  another  flight  of 
steps  presents  itself,  which  leads  to  the  grand  hall  of  co- 
lumns. The  sides  of  this  stair-case  are  ornamented  with  a 
variety  of  figures,  in  basso  relievo ;  most  of  them  have  vessels 
in  their  hands ;  here  and  there  a  camel  appears ;  and  in 
other  places,  a  kind  of  triumphal  car,  made  after  the  Ro- 
man fashion;  besides  there  are  several  led  horses,  oxen«  and 
rams,  which  diversify  the  procession.  At  the  head  of  the 
stair-case  is  another  basso  relievo,  representing  a  lion  seiz- 
ing a  bull ;  and  close  to  this  are  other  mscriptions  in  ancient 
(characters.  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  this  stair- case,  they 
entered  what  was  formerly  a  most  magnificent  hall ;  the 
natives  have  given  it  the  name  of  Chehul  Min^r,  or  Forty 
.  Pillars  ;  and  though  this  name  is  often  used  to  express  the 
whole  of  the  building,  it  is  more  particularly  appropriated 
to  this  part  of  it.  Although  so  many  ages  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  foundation  of  tJaif  superb  palace,  fifteen  columns 
yet  remain  entire ;  they  are  firom  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet 
in  height,  and  are  masterly  pieces  of  masonry  ;  their  pedes- 
tals are  curiously  worked,  and  appear  but  little  injured  by 
the  hand  of  time.  The  shafts  are  enfluted  up  to  the  top, 
'  and  the  capitals  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  fret  work. 
From  this  hall,  4hey  proceeded  along  eastward,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  remains  of  a  large  square  building,  to  which 
they  entered  through  a  door  of  granite.  Most  of  the  doors 
and  windows  of  this  apartment  are  still  standing ;  they  are 
of  black  marble,  and  polished  like  a  mirror ;  on  the  sides  of 
ike  entrance  doors,  are  has  reliefs  of  two  figures,  at  full 
length  ;  they  represent  a  man  in  the  act  of  stabbing  a  goat, 
with  one  hand  he  seizes  hold  of  the  animal  by  the  horn,  and 
thrusts  a  dagger  into  his  foody  with  the  other  :  one  of  the 
goat's  feet  rests  upon  the  breaJt  of  the  man,  and  the  other 
upon  his  right  arm.  This  device  is  very  generaf  throughout 
the  palace.    Over  another  door  of  the  same  apartment,  it 
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a  reinresentatioii  of  two  men  at  fuTl  length ;  behind  fhem 
stands  a  domestic,  holding  a  spread  umbrella ;  they  are  8Ut>« 
ported  bj  large  round  stafia,  appear  to  be  in  years^  have 
long  beards,  and  a  profusion  of  hair  upon  their  heads. 

At  the  south-west  entrance  of  this  apartment,  are  two 
large  pillars  of  stone,  upon  which  are  carved  four  figures; 
they  are  dressed  in  long  garments,  and  hold  in  their  hands 
spears  ten  feet  in  length.  At  this  entrance  also,  theTemains 
of  a  stair-case  of  blue  stone,  are  still  visible.  Huge  heaps 
of  broken  pillars^  shafts,  and  capitals,  are  here  scattered 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ground. 

**  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  contemplate  these  broken 
monuments  of  former  grandeur,'*  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  they 
gazed  upon  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  before  them. 
*<  And  how  they  could  have  been  brought  to  this  elevated 
situation^  is  really  astonishing.  The  building  before  uss, 
when  perfect,  must  have  been  well  worthy  of  u\e  res^ence 
of  a  great  and  magnificent  monarch."     ' 

Exclusive  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  already  mentioned^ 
there  are  others  of  modem  date,  in  the  Syriac  character. 
Behind  the  hall  of  pillars,  and  close  under  the  mountain,  are 
the  remains  of  a  very  large  building,  ofa  quadrangular  form; 
this  may  have  been  either  a  part  of  the  palace,  or,  more  pro* 
bably,  a  detached  temple,  as  there  is  a  considerable  space 
of  ground  filled  up  with  mound  of  earth  and  sand  betwixt 
the  two  ;  and  it  has  within  side  symbols  of  a  religious  na- 
ture. This  building  has  four  principal  entrances  to  it ;  two 
from  the  north-east,  and  two  from  the  south-west.  The 
walls  are  divided  into  several  compartments,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  various  pieces  of  sculpture,  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  man  seated  in  a  chair,  his  feet  supported  by  a 
stool ;  behind  the  chair,  stands  a  domestic,  holding  an 
ttoabrella.  The  sitting  figure  has  in  his  hand  a  round  staff; 
which,  Edward  said,  reminded  him  of  the  marshal's  batons. 
"  I  should  think,'*  said  the  Doctor,  in  reply  to  this  obser- 
vation, '*  that  it  is  most  probably  an  emblem  of  authority^ 
by  the  state  attendant,  upon  the  person  who  holds  it.  Be- 
fore him  are,  you  see,  two  branched  candlesticks ;/  be]f'ond 
these  there  is  a  little  boy,  behind  whom  is  a  woman,  with  a 
goblet  in  her  hand.  And  that  train  of  large  figures  under* 
neath  them,  some  of  whom  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
others  with  spears,  and  all  wearing  the  Medish  cap,  made 
in  a  turret-like  form  :  all  these  bespeak  dignity." 
'*  That  is  a  very  singular  figure,"  said  Antonio,  pointing 
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to  Qti^e 9fi|i,te^  oxf[.A  pilja^.'  t*  Isfi/fufii  rather  ^|nk»V  re^e4 
tbe  Doctor,  ^Mbat  it  is  embleoiatical  of  the  an^ieiit  ^ret^Ion 
of'.the  FersiaQ^.''  *  >    -        *  .- 

The  figure  in  question  held  in  his  hand  a  small  vessel ;  h^ 
h4d  a  girdle  twisted  round  the  middle  of  his  waist,  ^'e  two 
^Jid^  pf  ly^hich  projected  a  pQnsiderable  distance  bey on(^  liis 
oloaths,:  and  h^d^much  the  appearance  of  wings;  his  gar- 
meojts  w^re  long;  ^nd  on  his  head,  he  ha,d  the  turret-Cap. 
Uadernead)  the  (igurej,  were  some  well-exeputed  lions,  tne 
$ymbo\  of  einpire  anion^  the  Persians, 

Behind  this  ruin  and  a  considerable  way  np  the  mouatain 
Rehamut,  ia  a  buildipg  whioh  evidently  bears  the  marks  of  bar- 
uig'beiQP  fori|ier]y  a^iemple  from  the  emblems  which  adorn  it.  ft 
IS  cut-out  of  the  rock,  and  jiad  formet^lv  au  ascent  to  it  by  steps, 
but  .the^  being  destroyed,  our  travelfers  clambered  up  l>y  the 
rock.  There'  is  another  lofty  building  parallel  to  this  about  800 
^ards  to  the  south,  having  tfiree  sides,  two  of  which  are  plain  Aiid 
40  feet  in  height ;  the  third  is  ornamented  with  several  finie  pieces 
qf  sculpture  boldly  executed.  In  the  centre  is  a  pillar  with  a 
'jnystic  figure  sitting  on  the  top  ;  opposite  to^  this  stands  a  man 
upon  a  pedestal  of  three  step^ ;  in  his  left  band  he  hplds  a  bow, 
bis  tight  is.  held  UpHPoiuting  to  the  figure  on  the  pillar.  To  the 
left  is  an  altar  of  stone  two.feet  high,  upon  which  is  fire  burnings 
and  a  little  on  one  side  is  a  large  globe  suspended  in  the  air, 
yvhich  Jias  much  the  appcarauoe  of  being  intended  for  the  suq. 

"  i'hese  two  symbols,"  observed  Dr.'  Walker,  "  of  thcf  frfe^ioid 
the  sun,  were  considered  from  their  piy-ity,  by  the  aibk'ci^fit  J^e»- 
sians,  as  the  two  grand  objects  symbolical  of  the  deity.  There  is^ 
therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  was  a  templet;  and  that 
that  figure  represents  a  chief  of  the  magi.  But  as  every  traee  of  the 
language  which  adorns  its  walls  are  lost,  and  as  the  exact  founda- 
tjk>&  of  these  once  stupendous  buildings,  is  no  where  upon  record 
except  in  the  Persian  annals,  every  circumstance  relating  ^o 
them  which  we  can  attain,  must  be  solely  conjectural.  Some  au- 
thors have  said  that  thesa  two  particular  b.uildings  are  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia.  The  modern  natives  call' this 
ipot  Mnjilio  Gemsheed,  as  they  say  that  prince  used  to  Visit  it 
with  the  nobles  and  great  men  of  his  court,  in  order  to  view  fVom 
it  the  adjacent  country. 

Underneath  the  above-mentioned  devices  are  small  openings 
which  lead  to  a  subterraneous  passage  cut  out  of  the  mountain  : 
.this  our  travellers  entered ;  it  is  six  feet  in  height,  iind  four  ia 
bread.tli ;  the  passage  leads  a  considerable  way  into  the  rock,  bnt 
it  is  quite  dark  after  advancing  about  thirty  yards,  and  emits  a  . 
most  noisome  damp  smelt.  The  inhabitants  of  Slitraz  call  this 
place  Oherk  Almas,  that  is,  the  talisman  or  diamond  of  fate-: 
they  affirm,'  that  at  the  end  of  the  passage  is  the  talisman,  and  that 
cUthoeveir  lo-rlves  thitbj^r^  ^»iid  a;sks  questions  of  future  events^ 
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vfll  be  answel^d  from  within ;  but  no  one  b93  ever  jet  ba4 
eowagefo  penetrate  so  far,  a3  the  approach  <o  it  js  guarded  by 
iemong  and  geoii.  Such  if  the  traditiou  of  \he  place,  and  the 
natiVes  firmly  believe  that  all  lights  taken  in  there  will  go  out  of 
-tbemselves.  Our  travellers  were  not,  however,  to  be  prevented 
from  making  the  attempt,  although  they  did  not  think  it  itnpro- 
hable^that  their  lights  might  be  extinguished  by  some  damp  air, 
and  thus  would  go  out  of  themselves;  as,  however,  they  fastened 
them  to  long  poles,  which  they  extended  before  tbem,  they  felt 
etmlideiit  that  no  harm  could  befal  them,  for  as  soon  as  the  light 
began  to  grow  dim,  they  would  be  immediately  warned  to  retrace 
their  8tep9,  for  though  no  demonfi  could  molest  them,  they  were  too 
well  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  damp  of  subterraneous  passages, 
to  dare  it«  They  penetrated  for  some  distance  into  Ibis  subter« 
raneoBS  arched  way,  but  as  it  suddenly  contracted  and  became 
too  narrow  to  allow  them  to  pass,  they  were  forced  to  return 
without  consulting  the  diamond  talisman.  They  rambled  for  a 
length  of  time  through  several  other  buildings  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  figure 
on  horseback,  the  face  of  which  was  much  mutilated,  and  is 
scarcely  visible ;  enough,  however,  of  the  figure  remains  to  prove 
it  that  of  a  man ;  he  has  long  flowing  hair,  and  has  a  projeetion 
resembling  a  horn  on  the  left  side  of  his  forehead.  The  guides 
called  this  figure  Iskunder  Zn  al  Kemeen,  or  Alexander  J^rd  of 
the  Hums,  that  is,  ot  an  empire  extending  from  east  to  west,  and 
they  affirmed  tliat  it  was  meant  for  Alexander  the  Great. 

^'  Horns 9  we  know,''  said  Dr.  Walker  to  his  young  friends, 
**  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  symbols  and  emblems  of 
,  power  and  majesty ;  the  idea,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  figure  of 
Alexander,  is  not  entirely  without  foundation,  as  tliat  conqueror 
is  always  described  by  the  Grecian  historians  as  haviug'  a  horn  on 
his  forehead,  or  rather  a  particular  h^k  of  hair  resembling  one. 
1  have  also  seen  it  on  the  coins  and  medals  of  Alexander.'' 
*'  Behind  this  figure  were  several  others;  they  arc  clad  in  armour, 
and  are  on  foot,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  iu  attend- 
SDce  upon  him. 

*'It  is  related  in  Grecian  history,"  resumed  Dr.  Walker,  as 
they  paced  anfiong  these  venerable  ruins,  '*  that  Alexander  the 
Great  set  fire  to,  and  destroyed  this  rich  and  splendid  palace  ; 
instigated  to  this  deed  of  barbarism  by  the  solicitations  of  a  ce* 
lebrated  courtezan  called  Thais.  I  must  say  he  was  in  a  state  of 
inebriety  when  the  event  look  place,  if  it  ever  did  take  place. 
And  yet. I  ccmfess  that  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  the  sf^ipe  opinion 
u  some  modem  travellers,  who  think,  that  these  ruins  need  only 
be  viewed  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  story,  although  it  hds  the 
sanction  of  history.  Even  in  their  present  state,  aU  the  fire  that 
could  be  applied  would  make  no  impression  upon  these  solid 
blocks  of  stone,  which  are  equaT  In  durability  and  hardness  to 
the  rock  on  which  they,  stand.    But  I  speak  this  with  ftU  dne^ 
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deference  to  an  opinion  which  has  been  receiTed  for  ages.  But 
^ur  guides  are  impatient,  and  we  must  quit  this  iotere8dn|^  spot. 
When  they  arrived  again  at  Shiraz,  AbdouUah  was  at  hi«  door 
to  welcome  them,  and  in  the  course' of  the  evening  they  held  « 
dissertation  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  ''  I  have/'  said 
AbdouUah,  **  a  curious  manuscript  called  Bouzat  al  Sefa  (the 
garden  of  purity)  containing  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  1  his 
pulace.    1  will  read  it  to  you."  * 

THE  MANUSCRIPT. 

**  It  is  related  by  historians,  that  king  Gemsheed  removed  the 
ieat  of  government  which  was  formerly  in  the  province  of  Sejesr 
taun,  to  Fars ;  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shiraz^  having 
taken  in  a  spot  of  ground  of  twelve  fursengs  in  length  *,  he  there 
erected  such  a  palace,  that  in  the  seven  kingdoms  of  the  wprld, 
there  was  nothing  that  could  equal  it.  '  The  remains  of  that 
palace,  and  many  of  the  pillars  of  it,  are  visible  to  this  day ;  and  he 
<iaused  the  palace  to  be  called  Chcbal  Mlnar,  or  forty  pillars, 
Moreover,  when  the  sun  quitting  the  sign  Pisces  in  the  heavens, 
had  entered  Aries,  Gemsheed,  having  assembled  all  the  princes^ 
nctbles,  and  great  men  of  hts  empire,  at  the  foot  of  his  imperial 
throne,  did  on  that  day  institute  a  grand  and  solemn  festival ; 
and  this  day  from  henceforth  was  called  the  Noo  Rozb,  or  first 
day  of  the  new  year  (when  the  foundation  of  Persepolis  was  laid); 
at  which  period  he  commanded  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
attendance  of  the  peasants,  husbandmen,  soldiery,  and  others,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  design ;  requesting  that  all  with  joyful 
hearts  and  willing  hands,  should  lend  their  assistance  in  com- 
pleting this  work.  Tfils  numerous  assembly  obeyed  the  conr- 
mand  of  the  monarch,  and  the  building  was  finished  with  all  signs 
of  festivity  and  mirth." 

*^  That  is  indeed  a  curious  manuscript,''  said  the  Doctor,  when 
AbdouUah  had  concluded,*'  but  yet  you  must  pardon  my  doubts 
upon  this  subject,  for  until  the  ancient  characters  upon  the  wall 
should  be  decyphered,  whether  Grecian  or  Persian,  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  as  correct  and  authentic*  We  are,  however, 
much  indebted  to  you  for  this  curious  es^tract" 
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«BOORAPHT     OF     PERSIA PEARL     PUHSRlF^^fiXCILiAlf 

OIVER — ^DIVINO  BELL— 'BUSSORA. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  Shiraz,  Dr.  Walker  jproposed 
one  evening  that  they  should  prepare  for  their  departure 

*  Forty-eight  Bnglish  miles. 
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from  Persia,  as  Antonio's  indisposition  had  been  the  means 
of  detaining  them  so  long  at  that  place,  that  they  had  no 
time  for  penetrating  further  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
WiUi  the  map  before  them,  therefore,  he  thus  slightly  de« 
scribed  the  general  climate,  soil,  and  so  forth  of  this  exten* 
live  country. 

<*  The  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  Taurus  occupy  the 
north-west  and  north ;  those  of  Naugracut  separate  Fersia 
from  Hindoostan ;  they  are  all  of  great  elevation,  and  are 
generally  covered  with  snow ;  the  middle  of  Persia  enjoys  a 
variety  of  surface.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  at  about  50  miles  distant.  Persia  contains  the 
following  lidces:  Durra,  Urmia,  Bacte^an,  and  Erivan. 
Durra  is  fresh  and  full  of  fish ;  Erivan  is  very  deep,  and 
abounds  with  carp  and  trout ;  Bactegan  and  Urmia  are  salt 
lakes.  The  deserts  of  this  country  are  extremely  extensive. 
There  is  one  east  of  the  Tigris  that  extends  1 40  miles  from 
west  to  east ;  it  is  inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs.  The 
great  saline  desert  and  that  of  Kerman  stretch  from  north 
west  to  south  east  700  miles,  by  a  medial  breadth  of  20O 
miles.  The  desert  of  Meckram  is  about  200  miles  in  length. 
Karakum,  or  the  Black  Sand  Desert  separates  Persia  from 
Usbec  Tartary.  These  deserts  are  for  the  most  part  desti- 
tute of  trees,  but  support  plants  of  the  saline  succulent  kind^ 
such  as  are  found  on  the  sea  shore." 

**  I  do  think  that  is  very  extraordinary,'*  said  Antonio,  as 
the  Doctor  made  the  last  remark,  "  one  would  almostsup- 
pose  that  this  desert  had  been  formerly  overflown  by  the  sea ; 
at  least  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  saline  desert  in  Per^ 
sia  should  have  been  thus  submerged,  as  that  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  described  by  your  friend,  sir.** 

**  There  is  some  probability  in  your  remark,  perhaps," 
replied  his  friend,  **  but  on  all  these  occasions  we  are  too 
apt  to  be  led  away  by  some  favorite  hypothesis.  The  pro- 
ductions of  Persia  consist  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  similar 
to  those  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  but  here  they  are  all 
indigenous." 

**  On  the  mountains  a^e  the  cypress,  the  cedar,  and  other 
kinds  of  pines ;  in  the  lower  regions  are  the  lime,  oak,  acacia, 
chesnut,  sumach,  manna-ash,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  al- 
mond, peach,  apricot,  orange-trees,  citron,  liquorice,  vine, 
cotton,  sugar,  poplar,  and  weeping  willow  ;  the  thickets  are 
adorned  with  jessamine,  the  blue  and  white  anemony :  thtf 
pastures  with  tulips  and  ranunculuses. 
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V  Napt|ui  or  pjirf  rppk  oil  sprln]^  near  the  Caapian.' 
l^ock  Salt  18,  met  with  near  Ispahan :  in  Kerman  it  is  4ised 
as  a  material  in  building.  Sulphur  and  saltpetre  are  abun- 
dant. The  cattle  resemble  the"  European^  except  towards 
Hin^OQStan,  Mfhere  they  are  marked  by  a  hupch  on  the 
shoulders.  Of  the  cities  of  Persia,  Ispahan,  seated,  on  thei' 
Siphwerd^roo»  or  Sanderut  or,.ZeQderhund»  is  the  principal : 
i^is  said  to  contain  600,000  inhabitants^  and  tabe  24  miles 
in  circumferei^cq  ;  the  houses  are  well  built,  with  flat  roofs ; 
the. streets  narrow^  except  the  principal,  which  have  canals 
adorned  with  trees.  The  public  buildings  are  splendid,  and' 
tficj  palace  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 

f^  This  palace  is  calle4  Chebel  Sitoon,  or  *.forty  pillars ;' 
i|j%  situated,  in  the  mids|  of  an  immense  square,  which  is  in- 
tersected! by,  innumerable  canals,  and  planted  in  difiperent  d|-' 
rectiqns  by  the  chenar  tree,  In  front  is  an  extensive  squai;e 
bason  of  water,  from  the  farthest .  extrerpity  of  which  thte 
pali^ce  is  beautiful  bey^ijd  the  power  of  language  to  iiescribe. 
The. first  saloon  opens  towards  the  garden,  ana  is  sunportecl 
by  eighteen  pillars  all  iplaid  with  mirrors,  and  the  glass  be- 
ing in  much  gr,eater  prpportipn  than  the  wood,  they  have 
the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  being  composed  of  glass  only*' 
Ef^ch  pillar  haaVmarble  base,  which  is  carved  into  the  figureji 
of  four  lions  placed  in  such  attitudes  that  the  pillars  appear 
to  rest  on  their  united  backs.  The  walls  which  form  it^s  ter- 
minatiop  behind,  are  also  covered  with  mirrors  placed  in  such 
a  variety  ofsymipetric^lpositions,  that  the  mass  of  thestruc* 
ture  appears  to  he  of  glasis^  and  when  lighted  up  it  mus( 
present  a  scene  of  incbnc^Iydble  spl^endour.  The  ceiling  is* 
painted  in  gpld  flowers,  which  are  sjtill  fresl^  and  brilliant; 
large  curtains  are  suspended  on  the  outsijde,  whicff  are  qc« 
casion^y  lowered  to  lessen  the  heat  of  the  sun**'        '      . 

^  Among  tho  other  towns  of  note,  Taarus  is  considei^d  t^« 
second  ci.ty  in  Persia ;  it  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain  surrounded 
by  mountains.  It  has  300  caravanseras,  and  260  mosques.  The 
trade  is  Ye^3^  considerable  in  cottons ;  the  vicinity  produces  mar- 
ble and  copper.  It  is  320  miles  north  west  of  Ispahan. '  Kertalah 
makes  carpets  and  stuffs  of  camels'  hair,  but  the  chief  man niTdd- 
tares  of  the  first  are  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Segistanl  Herat  is  a 
fine  city,  and  pleasantly  situated,  but  it  now  gives  p)aee'to  , 
Meshid.  Coarse  strong  w^ollen^  are  manufaotured  in  thete 
parts. 

^'  There  i9  a  eonsidQrable  peari  ^shiery  in  the  gulf  of  pemla. 
'  You  of  course  knoTf  that  there  are  regular  divers  fof  this  pre- 
cious article.    Poor  creatures!  they  seldom  live  to  a  ^rea^  ago. 
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BoilleB  wiiicK,  tbetr  bodies  break  oaf  in  sorei,  and  tiieir  ejret 
becQiQe  weak  and  bloodshot  They  can  remain  under  water  fiya 
miiiarles,  and  tbeir  divinga  sneceed  one  another  rapidly,  as  by  de* 
lay  the  state  of  their  bodies  would  soon  prevent  the  renewal  of 
thie  exertion.  They  oil  the  orifice  of  the  ears,  and  put  a  bom 
OTer  their  noses.  In  general  life,  they  ai-e  compelled  to  be  ex- 
tremely abstemious,  feeding  principally  On  dates  and  oilier  light 
ingredients:  they  can  dive  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathom.  The  finest. 
pearls  are  generally  found  in  the  deepest  w^ter." 

*'  Did  yon  cYer  hear  of  the  Sicilian  diver;  Sir,''  said.  Antonio^ 
as  Dr.  Walker  concluded.    *'  No,''  replied  his  friend. 

Antonio. — '^  He  could  remain  so  long  under  water  that  be  was 
called  the  fish,  Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  offered  him  a  gold  cup. 
which  was  thrown  into  the  ^ea  near  Charybdis.  The  foolish  n\ai|y 
tempted  by  the  glittering  bait,  dived  twice  near  the  fatal  vortex., 
and  astonished  the  spectators  by  the  length  of  time  he  remained 
under  water;  but  not  content wit^  this  proof  of  his  foo^hardi- 
hood>  be  descended  the  third  time,  but  rose  ne  more,  at  leasi 
aiiTe.  The  Sicilians  say  his  body  was  afterwards  found  thirty, 
miles  from  the  spot  where  he  descended/' 

JSdward. — '*  What  a  foolish  and  presumptuous  attempt !  I 
thiiik  I  have  heard,  Sir,  that  the  Chinese  can  force  the  produc- 
tion of  the  pearl  by  perforating  the  outside  of  the  shell  in  manjr 
places.^' 

Dr.  Walk eb.-:-**  You  are  right,  but  the  experiment  has 
proYed  more  curious  than  useful ;  pearls  tlius  formed  being  i^'e- 
rior  to  those  produced  by  the  spontaneous  and  natural  efibrts  of 
the  fish.  According  to  Reaumur,  the  pearls  are  formed  like  tboi 
opncrctions called  beasoara  in  quadrupeds;  and  Cuvier supposes 
pearls  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  an  extravasation  of  the 
calcareous  matter  with  which  the  animal  is  furnished  for  the  augr 
mentation  of  its  shell.  Very  certain  it  is  that  all  crustaqeous 
animals  have  the  power  of  repairing  any  breach  that  may  be 
made  in  their  dwelling,  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the 
idea  of  forcing  the  formation  of  pearls  by  piercing  the  shell  of  tlie 
Ush.  And  now  we  are  upon  this  curious  subject,  did  either  of 
jon  ever  see  a  diving  bell  V*  -  Upon  receiving  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative, the  doctor  continued  thus : 

''  The  principle  upon  which  this  curious  machine  acts  is  very 
simple,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  plunging  a  glass  tumbler  into 
water  wi<h  the  month  downwards;  you  will  find  that  very  little 
water  will  rise  into  the  tumbler;  which  will  be  very  evident,  if 
you  lay  a  piece  of  cork  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  put  the, 
tumbler  over  it ;  for  yon  will  see,  that  though  the  cork  should  be 
oarried.far  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  yet  that  its  upper  side 
is  not  wetted ;  the  air  which  was  in  the  tumbler  having  prevented. 
the  entrance  of  the  water;  hut  as  air  is  compressible,  it  could 
not  entirely  exclude  the  water,  which,  by  its  pressure,  con-v 
densed  the  air  a  little.  , 
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•<<  The  first  diving-bell  of  any,note»  was  made  by  Dr.  Halley* 
Mr.  Smeaton's  diying-bell  was  a'square  cbest  of  cast-iron  4^  feet 
in  height,  4^  feet  in  length,  and  3  feet  wide,  and  afforded  room 
for  two  men  to  work  in  it.  It  was  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  » 
/fbrcingopump.  This  was  used  with  great  success  at  Ramsgate. 
.  Other  contrivances  have  been  used  tor  diving  to  small  depths, 
which  have  answered  very  well,  such  as  strong  cases  for  the 
body,  to  keep  off  the  pressure  of  the  water,  which  were  supplied 
with  fresh  air  by  pipes  from  the  surface.  But  the  common  shape 
of  bells  seems  better  calculated  for  any  instrument  of  this  name, 
to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  fluid. 

**  How  should  you  feel,  Edward,  do  you  think,  walking  about 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  huge  glass  cap  on  confined  round 
your  neck?" 

Edward. — **  I  should  feel  that  I  wished  to  be  on  dry  land 
again.    But  can  people  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  V 

Dr.  Walker.—'*  To  be  sure  they  can.  Some  little  time  ago, 
a  gentleman  descended  in  one  of  these  diving-bells,  and  fasten* 
iog  on  his  glass  cap,  he  wandered  about  for  some  time  with  Ida 
lanthorn  in  his  hand.  All  at  once  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  fishes  attracted  by  the  light  he  carried.  Fearing  that 
some  of  the  larger  breed  of  their  aquatic  brethren  might  also  dis- 
cover him,  and  think  him  an  intruder,  he  hastily  retreated  to  his 
bell,  and  violently  pulling  the  string,  he  was  drawn  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  accompanied  by  his  finny  friends,  who  sur- 
rounded the  bell  in  immense  numbers ;  fortunately  there  were 
neither  whales  or  sharks  among  them,  but  they  were  not  pleasant 
oompanions.'' 

'  Edward. — <*  I  like  philosophical  experiments  in  theory  better 
than  in  practice.  I  should  neitlter  like  to  mpunt  in  a  balloon,- 
nor  descend  in  a  diving-bell.'' 

Dr.  Walker. — *'  You  are  aware,  Edward,  that  when  once 
the  air  in  the  g;lass  cap  had  passed  through  the  lungs,  it  would  be- 
come unwholesome :  the  quantity  this  cap  or  case  would  contain 
is  therefore  ascertained,  and  the  time  calculated  the  air  would 
take  to  undergo  tins  change;  so  that  when  that  time  is  nearly 
elapsed,  the  wearer  must  return  to  his  bell  and  get  a  supply, 
of  fresh  air,  which  is  constantly  conveyed  by  means  of  a  tube  into 
the  machine.'' 

Edward. — '*  How  very  curious !" 

<*^  Next  week  then  we  quit  Shiraz/'  said  Edward  to  his  friend, 
as.  they  returned  from  making  arrangements  with  the  master  of 
a  cafila,  who  was  about  going  to  Abu  Sher.  ''  I  expect  much 
pleasure  from  our  Indian  excursion.''  "  Shall  I  answer  you  in 
the  poetic  language  of  the  East,"  replied  the  Doctor,*^ '  Day  apd 
night,  evening  and  morning,  winter  and  spring  depart  and  re- 
turn ;  time  sports,  life  passes  on ;  yet  the  wind  of  expectation  con- 
,  tinues  unrestrained.*  Now  I  had  expected  we  should  have  gone 
to  Bussora  by  land,  but  I  find  that  is  now  impossible.    Our  host 
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Mfei  me  Bassoni  is  pleasaiitly  situated  on  the  rierth  banks  of  a 
fresh  water  river,  called  the  Sbat  al  Arab,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Euphrates;  that  river  unitiag  with  it  is  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
north  west  of  Bussora.  The  city  is  a  very  large  one,  but  indiffe- 
rently fortified ;  a  mud  wall  encircles  the  town,  having  bastions 
and  turrets  also  of  mnd  ;  it  had  formerly  a  wet  fosse ;  this  is  now 
dried  np  in  many  pacts*  '  Bossora,  notwithstanding^  these  disad- 
vantages, held  out  upwards  of  eight  months  when  jl>e8ieged  by 
the  Persians  in  1777.  Although  the  great  desert  extends  to  the 
i^ery  walls  of  the  city,  the  banks  of  the  river  on  each  side  are  ex* 
ceedingly  fertile  and  pleasant;  they  produce  corn,  pulse,  rice, 
and  several  European  fruits  ;  but  that  which  most  adds  both  to 
the  pleasant  situation  and  profit  of  the  place,  is  the  <|ate  tree.  A 
considerable  revenue  arises  to  government  from  the  cultivation 
and  produce  of  this  tree.  The  vicinity  of  Bussora  abounds  in 
game,  particnlarly  hares,  and  partridges.  The  wild  hog  too 
haunts  these  regions,  and  his  flesh  has  a  delicious  flavour. 
Bussora  belongs  to  the  Turks;  it  is  fourteen  days*  journey  from 
Aleppo,  It  contains  one  very  grand  mosque,  and  also  a  convent 
of  Italian  missionaries.'' 

Nothing  very  material  happened  to  them  on  their  return  to 
Abu  Sher,  except  that  Antonio's  recovery  added  greatly  to  their 
happiness  and  his  own  pleasure.  He  was  delighted  with  the  whole 
of  the  journey,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  be  duly 
appreciated  the  blessing  of  health. 
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SECTION  I. 

VOTAOS  TO  B0MBAT--ASAFCSTIOA — LABBAMtTM— -BOMBAY 
TERMITES — AKBCDOrtB  OF  A  DOO-^ORKBN  AKT8  Of  NEW 
HOLLAND, 

^  TV^HAT  a  very  strong  smell  there  is  of  garlick/'  obeerved 
Edwardy  as  th^ tailed  down  the  Persian  Gulf;  '*  it  is  very 
napleaaant  !'*  The  Doctor  smiled.  ''  I  should  hare  thought^ 
Edward,  that  you  had  been  bo  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of 
odoi^ri   that  garlick  could  not  have  offended  your  nas*! 
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organs.  But  in  the  present  instance  you  are  wrong  As  'lo 
the 'smell  which  incommodes  you;  'tis  asafoetida;  perhaps 
you  are  a  stranger  to  the  properties  of  this  plant,  though  no 
longer  so  to  its  odour.  But  first  of  all  tell  me,  do  you  observe 
those  bags  which  are  tied  to  the  top  of  the  mast  ?  They  con- 
tain the  asafoetida,  which  has  so  annoy.ed  you*  But  now  for 
its  nature  and  properties.'^ 

'*  Asafoetida,  is  a  resinous  gum  prepared  from  the  root  of  a 
large  umbelliferous  plant,  the  ftviaa  (uafoeiida^  which  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  some  parts  of  Persia.  The  -leaves  of  thia 
plant  are  nearly  two  feet  long,  doubly  winged,  and  have  the 
leaflets  alternate.  The  flowers  are  small  and  the  seeds  oval,  flat, 
and  marked  with  three  longitudinal  lines  No  one  who  has  ever 
smelt  the  peculiarly  powerful,  and  garlic -like  odour  of  asafoetida, 
can  weir  forget  it.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  but  particularly  when 
heated^  it  will  pervade  every  apartment  of  a  house.  Notwith* 
Btunding  this  it  constitutes  a  favorite  seasoning  for  food  with  the 
inhabitants  of  many  of  the  eastern  countries  of  the  world.  The 
Banian  Indians,  who  never  eat  animal  food,  use  it  in  almost  all 
their  dishes ;  and  before  their  meals  even  rub  their  mouths  with 
it,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  appetite.  -  It  is  sometimes  used  by 
our  own  cooks,  but  in  very  minute  quantity,  in  place  of  garlic. 
In  many  parts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  asafoetida  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  remedy  for  various  internal  diseases,  and  even  as  an  exter*- 
nal  application  to  wounds.  With  us  it  is  considered  a  power- 
ful medicine  in  several  disorders.  It  is  imported  in  masses  of 
various  sizes  and  forms,  and  of  yellow,  brown,  or  bluish  colour, 
sometimes  interspersed  with  roundish  white  pieces. 

'*  'J'he  plant  from  the  root  of  which  asafoetida  is  prodi^^oed 
grows  in  the  mountains  which  surround  the  small  town  of 
Disguun  in  Persia)  and,  at  the  season  when  it  is  collectetl^  the 
whole  place  smells  of  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  roots,  wliicb  are 
sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  rises  somewhat  above  the  sar/-- 
face  of  the  ground.  The  harvest  commences  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  decay ;  and  the  whole  gathering  is  performed  by  th<i 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  in  four  different  journeys  to  the  moun^ 
tains.  The  demand  for  the  article  in  foreign  countries  being 
first  ascertained  to  be  sufficent  for  the  trouble  of  collecting,  ^e 
persons  employed  pro<^eed  to  the  mountains  in  companies  of  fouit 
or  five  each.  .  The  jiiice  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  roots  across, 
at  the  same  time  sheltering  them  by  the  leaves  (which  have  been 
jyreviously  twisted  off)  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  Each 
party  takes  into  its  care  abbut  2<)00  plants.  A  flier  the  first  in- 
cfsion'bas  been  made,  the  roots  are  suffered  to  remain  untouched 
for  about  a  month,  when  they  are  again  visited,  and  the  gum 
which  has  exuded  is  taken  off.  This  operation  is  repeated  three 
times,  a  few  days  betwixt  each ;  after  which  the  plants  are  ex- 
hausted and  left  to  die.   At  the  respective  gatherings  eadh  party 
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geoeluRy  brings  away  atitoat  fifty  poadds'  Weight.  It  is  stated 
uiat  a  single  ship  is  exclasively  devoted  to  tratispurtiiig  the  bulk 
of  ibis  commodity  to  the  port»-in  the  Persian  Ghilf. 

'^  There  is  another  medicinal  drag  too  oq  board  this  Vessel,  for 

,.I  made  enquiries  respecting  its  cargo;    I  mean  ladanum^  or 

labdanirin,^  which  is  collected  from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a 

beautiful  species  of  cistus  (Cistus^  CreHcus\  which  g^ows  in 

Syria,  ^he  drrecian  islands,  and  )'ersia. 

"  The  h^eight  of  this  shrub  sddom  exceeds  three  or  four' feet. 
Its  leaves/ which  stand  in  pairs  on  short  footstalks,  are  oblong, 
wrinkled,  rough, «aiid  clammy.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  aUd 
Jul  J,  and  consist  of  five  large  rounded  petals  of  light  purplish 
colour,  marked  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base  of  each. 

*'  The  ancient  mode  of  collecting  ladanum,  if  the' accounts 
which  have  been  stated  respecting  it  may  }}e  credited,  was  not 
a  little  curious.  Goats,  which  delight  in  grazing  upon  the  leaves 
.  and  young  branches  of  the  shrubs  that  produce  it,  were  turned 
loose,  into  the  plantation,  and  the  rosin  adhering  to  the  longhair 
of  their  beards  and  thighs,  was  afterwards  detached  by  combing 
them,  llie  present  method  is  difiercnt,  and  is  a  laborious  and 
troublesome  employment.  Toumefurt  informs  us,  that  he  saw 
seven  or  eight  country  fellows  in  their  shirts  and  drawers,  and 
ip  the  hottest  part  of  the  day>  drawing  over  the  shrubs  a  kind  of 
whip,  or  rake,  with  numerous  long  straps,  or  thongs  of  leather. 
From  these  they  collected  the  resin,  l»y  scraping  it  oflf  with^  a 
kind  of  kuifc ;  after  which,  it  was  made  into  cakes  of  different 
sizes,  for  sale.  As  loose  sand  generally  adheres,  in  considerable 
quantity,  to  the  viscous  leaves  of  the  shrub,^  it  is  not  unusual  for 
dealers  in  this  drug  to  adulterate  it  with  sand. 

•'  We  import  ladanum  principally  fVom  the  Levant  and  the 
Persian  Gnlf ;  and  it  comes  to  us  in  cakes  or  masses  of  differ^t 
size,  dark  colour,  and  about  the  consistence  of  soft  plaster ;  and 
also  in  rolls,  lighter-coloured  and  much  harder,  which  are  twisted 
up  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the  rolls  of  wax  tapers. 

*'  I'lie  smell  of  ladanum  is  strong,  but  not  disagreeable;  and 
its  taste  i^  warm,  aromatic,  and  somewhat  unpleasant.  Tliis 
drug  was  formerly  much  used  as  anjtiternal  medicine;  but  it  is 
now  wholly  employed  externally  as  an  ingredient  in  pljisters.'^ 

Our  travellers  touched  at  Gameberoon  for  water ;  and  nine 
miles  further  on,  they  passed  Ormus,  formerly  a  placd  of 
great  consequence ;  but  now  it  is  a  mere  barren  salt  rOck, 
destitute  of  fresh  water  and  grass.  Yet  its  harbour  is  ^x« 
cellent ;  and  this  one  advantage  will  always  render  it  a  de- 
sirable possession  to  the  Persians,  as  it  is  the  key  to  tbe 
gulph  of  Persia.  Joyfully  they  pursued  their  voyage;  an" 
at  the  sight  of  the  Bombay  light-house,  their  hearts  bound 
within  them.  The  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  Eng* 
liish  as  a  part  of  the  marjiage  pcTrtion  of  the  Infanta  of  For* 
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tugal,  w6en  she  wafi  betrothed  to  Charles  the  Second.  The 
harbour  of  Bombay  is  capable  of  containing  300  sail  of  ships 
with  the  greatest  safety ;  and  it  contains  an  excellent  docjc, 
where  ships  are  repaired,  and  completely  equipped  for  sea. 
Vessels  oi  various  kinds  are  also  built  here ;  and  the  work- 
men in  this  yftrdy  nearly  equal  those  of  Portsmouth, 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  &c.  The  island  is  in  itself  particu- 
larly beautiful ;  and  is  the  residence  of  merdiants  irom  M 
parts  of  India.  Many  families  from  the  Guzzerat  resort  to 
this  place ;  these  are  very  wealthy  people,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  mercantile  affairs  is  principally  entrusted  to  them  : 
they  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Guebres,  or  worship- 
pers of  fire.  They  talk  much,  of  the  Zend,  their  sacred 
book,  said  to  be  written  by  Zoroaster ;  but  as  this  project, 
for  such  they  deem  him^  existed  upwards  of  3000  years  ago, 
and  Alexander,  at  the  time  of  his  conquests  in  India,  or- 
dered all  the  religious  books  to  be  collected  and  burnt«  there 
h  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  is  only  a  copy  of  a  few 
centuries  standing  only. 

Qur  travellers  could  not  help  admiring  a  work  on  this 
island  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  of  great  importance 
to  the  inhabitants. '  This  is  a  causeway  on  the  southern  part, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth^  eight  of 
which,  on  each  side,  are  of  solid  stone ;  the  remainder,  in 
the  centre,  is  filled  up  with  earth,  a  cement  of  clay,  and  other 
materials ;  the  whole  forming  such  a  body,  as  will  endure  for 
many  ages.  This  worlc  keeps  up  the  communication  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  island,  durmg  the  season  of  the  mon- 
soon, which  would  ^otherwise  cause  the  sea  to  overflow  it. 
The  government  house  is  a  handsome  building ;  the  view 
flrpm  the  fort  is  peculiarly  interesting ;  the  smooth  expanse 
of  the  ocean  being  broken  by  verdant  isles,  and  the  grotesque 
of  the  table  land  forming  a  grand  back  ground  to  the  pros- 
pect. The  sea  rolls  on  three  sides  of  Bombay ;  and  on  the 
fourth  lis  the  esplanade,  terminated  by  the  Black  Towii, 
which  peeps  through  a  grove  of  cocoa  trees.  The  principal 
part  of^  the  inhabitants  are  Persees,  descendants  of  the  an- 
etent  Persians. 

Dr.  Walker  took  Edward  and  Antonio,  the  morning  after 
their  arrival,  to  this  esplanade,  without  making  any  observe- 
tion  as  to  his  motives;  when  the  picturesque  scene,  whidi 
presented  itself,  surprised  and  delighted  them  beyond  mea- 
sure. The  dawn  had  scarcely  tinsed  the  distant  horizon 
with^  its  safiron  glow,  when,  from  an  parts,  the  worshippers 
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of  the  sun,  in  long  flowing  white  robes,  and  coloured  turbans^ 
advanced,  to  offer  their  adorations  to  their  resplendent  deity. 
Attentively  they  watched  the  increasing  and  varied  hues 
>  which  preceded  his  approach ;  and  when  his  refulsent  disk 
first  rose  majestically  above  the  Mahratta  mountaus,  they 
prostrated  themselves  in  humble  adoration  before  his  ^ing 
beams* 

in  the  evening  they  witnessed  the  same  solemn  and  heart- 
felt devotion.  The  Persee  females  never  appeal'  on  these 
occasions ;  but  our  travellers  saw  them  in  the  true  patri- 
archal style,  when  going  to  the  wells  to  draw  for  water. 

For  the  European  markets,  Bombay  is  an  excellent  place 
to  procure  gums  and  drugs  x)f  all  sorts.  Mocha  coffee,  barilla, 
cornelians,  agates,  and  also  blue  and  other  Surat  goods. 
Exports  to  the  same  places  that  Calcutta  does :  its  com- 
merce is  extensive^  especially  in  cotton  to  China.  The 
common  and  sweet  potatoes  are  very  good  here;  and  al- 
though recently  introduced,  ^re  produced  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  This  place  is  celebrated  over  all  the  east  for  its 
onions. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of  this  Island  are 
the  termites,  or  white  ants ;  and  a  small  fish,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  muscle,  about  four  inches  long ;  it  has,  upon 
the  top  of  its  back,  and  near  the  head,  a  small  valve,  on  the 
opening  of  which  you  discover  a  liquor,  of  a  strong  purple 
colour,  which,  when  dropped  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  retains  the 
hue.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  the  female  fish  has  not 
this  valve.  It  is  not  itpprobable,  that  this  was  the  ancient 
murex  of  the  Romans ;  by  means  of  which,  they  attained  the 
art  of  dyeing  their  beautiful  and  celebrated  purple;  and  is 
similar  to  that  formerly  found  on  the  coast  of  Tyre  in  such 
large  quantities,  that  the  colour  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Tyrian  purple. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  and  sagacious  animals  of  which  na- 
turalists have  given  an  account,  the  termites,  or  whit<'  suits,  arc 
the  most  distinguished.  The  astonishment  of  Edward  uii  1  An- 
tonio, npon  viewing  Ihe  ant  hills,  raised  by  these  climmwlivf 
insects,  was  beyond  all  description  ;  for  being  at  a  little  disiaiict 
from  a  plain,  in  which  there  were  several,  thpy  took  iheni  foi 
small  Indian  huts,  tlinugh  their  form  was  singular.  "  Ant-hills  1* 
they  both  exclaimed,  "  impossible !"  *•  See/*  said  .Vntonioi 
"*  there  is  a  man  on  the  top  ot*  one  of  them."  **  He-i^  iipun  th« 
look  out,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  "  let  as  draw  near  tr 
•    [K] 
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4irdiii«ry  liabit^tioqf  qf  tlies^  e|Ltr«or<lm«ry  isAeets.  If  we  con- 
fli4eT/'  continued  tliQ  Doctor,  m  they  tAvf^Qed,  '*  tlM^t  1^699 
little  unimals  are  not  a  quarter  of  ^,n  iocb  long;  that  the  biiild- 
ings  which  they  r%ise,  are  not  less,  some  of  theni  th|^n  teq^  twelve,. 
And  thirteen  feet,  above  the  snrfa^^e  pf  the  earth ;  the  labour  to 
them  18  equal  to  the  erection  of  a  structure  half  a  mile  in  height, 
hy  a  roan  six  feet  high. 

*^  The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  these  stupendous  works, 
for  such  they  niay  be  tsmied,  is  no  ways  inferior  to  their  mag« 
nitifde.  The  royal  apartme(nt#x  the  nurseries,  m^gasines  of  prfr- 
irisions,  arched  cbai^ers  ftnd  gall^es,  with  their  various  pom- 
munications ;  the  ranges  of  the  SftW>^  shaped  aisles,  spme  of 
which  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  1»ut  whicn  diminish  rsipidly, 
like  arches,  when  drawn  in  perspective,  the  various  roads, 
^doping  staircases ;  in  short,  every  commodious  (and  scientific, 
I  had  almost  said,)  arrangement,  that  the  most  skilful  architebt 
£0uld  devise,  are  here  constructed  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

^*  There  are  three  distinot  ranks  among  these  curious  insects. 
The  nobility,  or  perfect  insect,  from  whence  the  kings  and 
queens  are  elected ;  these  are  the  most  helpless  class  of  the  so)- 
ciety,  and  numbers  of  them  faU  victims  to  various  other  inject? 
and  birds.  There  are  soldiers*  which  are  a  larger  species 'of  in- 
sects,' and  labourers,  or  working  insects :  these  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  portion  of  the  community.  If  you  would  wish 
to  see  the  performances  of  the  two  last,  we  will  destroy  one  of 
these  ant-hills." 

.  *'  No,  no,''  was  instantly  repeated  by  Edward  and  Antonio, 
In  the  same  breath. 

**  They  are  very  mischievous,"  continued  the  Doctor.  "  They 
are  great  destroyers  of  wood,  will  eat  paper  and  linen ;  and  their 
dilapidations  are  sometimes  really  terrific :  but  however,  as  you 
lire  inclined  to  rest  contented  with  a  description  of  their  per* 
formances,  I  will  detail  to  you  what  would  be  the  effect  of  sucFi 
an  operation.  A  hole  being  made  in  any  part  of  their  structure 
with'  a  hoe  or  pick-axe,  a  soldier  immediately  would  appear,  and 
walk  about  the  breach,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  enemy  were 

gone :  he  would  be  quickly  succeeded  by  others,  the  numbers  . 
icreasing  as  the  danger  augmented :  tlusy  appear  upon  these 
occasions  in  the  most  violent  agitation ;  and,  as  if  in  defianoe, 
or  perhaps  to  give  notice  of  the  danger,  they  beat  with  their 
forceps  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  noise  may  be  heard  at  the 
distanoe  of  two  or  three  feet ;  the  enemy  retreating,  their  vio- 
lent sensations  subside,  and  the  labourers  make  their  appear^ 
ance  with  ready-tempered  mortar;  and  repair  their  dilapidated 
building.  I'hough  there  are  millions  of  them,  yet  they  never 
impede  each  other'a  progress.  **  Order  was  heaven^s  first  law ;" 
and  in  all  the  works  performed  by  animals,  wfadeh  are  guided  by 
instinct  only,  order  is  the  leading  principle.  A  sdldier  fippesrs 
jst  the  head  of  certain  companies,  as  if  to  superintend  the  workSt 
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«Bd  one  generally  takes  kis  station  at  the  bottom  of  the  newly* 
taised  workB,  makinr  repeatedly  the  nmae  already  described,  aa 
If  to  encourage  the  labourers,  who  return  this  salutation  by  a  hiss^ 
when  their  industry  evidently  redoubles.  The  soldiers  dispute 
evef-y  inefa  of  ]^round,  often  driving  b.w^  the  negroes,  and  evcM 
piercing  the  feet  of  those  who  att^ckihem,  thrpugh  their  stock* 
ingSy  so  as  t«  draw  blood.  An^,  what  is  very  remarkable  in 
these^  attacks,  is,  that  ike  soldiers  never  attempt  to  work  af  the 
repairs,  or  the  labourers  to  fight ;  each  class  keeps  his  own  sta* 
tion,  and  follows  his  own  immediate  calling/' 

**  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  carious  in  my  life/'  said  Edward. 
**  Pray,  Sir,  how  do  they  elect  their  king  and  queen  ?^ 

Dr.  Walkek.— f*  The  nobility  are,  as  I  before  observed,  the 
perfect  insect;  furnished  with  four  fine,  large,  brownish,  tran»- 
parept  wings,  with  which  it  is  to  wing  its  way  in  quest  of  its 
adventurous  fate,  in  search  of  a  crown.  The  paths  of  ambitioa 
are  thorny,  and  of  the  hundreds  which  emigrate  from  the  parent 
nest,  in  search  of  this  distinction,  two  or  three  pair  at  most 
escape  the  rapacity  of  innumerable  birds,  insects,  and'  reptiles^ 
which  seize  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  distinguishing 
robes,  (their  wings),  which  generally  fall  off  in  the  coarse  of  a 
^w  hour»,  when  some  find  a  watery  grave,  and  become  the  food 
of  fish,  or  are  seieed  bv  other  enemies  ou  the  land.  Those  which 
escape,  being  found  by  some  of  the  lal)ourers,  are  elected  kings 
and  queens  of  new  slates.  A  chamber  of  clay  is  immediately 
raisod  over  them,  by  their  industrious  subjects,  who  instantly  set 
to  work,  and  with  wood,  seemingly  joined  together  with  a  kind 
of  gum,  erect  their  palace  and  citadel. 

*'  The  queen  lays  eighty  thousand  eggs  in  twenty -four  hoursy. 
^hich,  as  soon  as  they  are  protruded  from  her  body,  the  attend-  ^ 
ing  ants  citreiully  convey  to  the  royal  nurseries,  which  are 
sometimes  four  or  five  feet  distant  from  the  queen's  chamber. 
Here,  after  they  are  hatched,  the  young  are  attended  and  pro* 
vided  with  every  necessary,  until  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them,« 
selves. 

**  Do  yon  observe  that  covered  way  which  leads  to  yon  old 
tree  ^  in  this  manner  do  they,  as  you  must  see,  project  ramifiba* 
lions  fromiheir  nests,  to  anv  object  they  have  in  viisw.  They 
have  been  known  to  fasten  pictures  to  the  walls  with  sand,  and 
the  moisture  with  which  they  form  their  mortar,  and  destroy- 
ing tiie  wood  of  the  frame,  and  the  back  boards,  have  thus  left 
another  frame,  far  more  curious  than  the  gilt  one,  bchin<i 
them." 

•<  Hie  'sagacity  of  these  Kttle  animals^  1>ordets  closely  upon 
reason,"  observed  Edward  ;  "  for  it  is  very  evident  they  faav^ 
the  means  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  They 
must  think,  I  am  convinced  they  do ;  they  never  could  carry  on 
so  many  wonderfal  operations  without  thought 

'^  Yon  apeak  decidedly  upon  a  subjecty  which  neyer  ca«  b# 
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ascertained,^'  replied  his  friend.  ''  I  confess  there  are  mkaj 
instances  upon  i;ecord  of  the  sagacity  of  animals,  which  aatho- 
rizes  your  ohficrvation ;  none  more  so  than  that' of  the  litUe  dog^, 
tvhich  being  beaten  by  a  larger  animal  of  his  own  species,  in  an 
iun-yard  at  St.  Alhan's,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  his  master, 
who  was  journeying  to  London,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
proceed  without  him.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week,  the 
little  dog  returned,  accolnpanied  bv  a  formidable  canine  cham- 
pion, who,  attacking  the  enemy  of  his  little  companion)  gave 
him  a  good  beating,  and  they  then  very  deliberate}}'  took  their 
departure,  and  returned  to  the  north  of  England,  from  whence 
they  came.  I  heard  this  story  at  St.  Alban*s,  where  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  as  a  fact.  The  great  dog  was  the  house  and 
jrard  dog  in  the  mansion  where  the  little  one  resided ;  and,  if 
this  story  be  true,  he  told  all  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune  to 
his  friend  ;  who,  on  his  part,  immediately  promised  to  revenge 
the  insult  offered  to  his  companion,  and  proposing,  with  a  true 
chivalrous  spirit,  to  set  out  instantly  for  that  purpose.  This,  you 
know,  must  have  been  the  heads  of  their  conversation.  And 
now,  having  told  you  all  I  know  of  them,  and  the  community  of 
the  ants,  without  any  communication  from  either,  not  as  yet 
being  familiarized  with  the  language  of  animals,  we  will,  if  you 
please,  retiace  our  steps,  and  return  home ;  and  as  we  proceed, 
1  will  explain  to  you  the  green  ants  of  New  Holland. 

''  These  little  animals  form  their  habitations  by  bending  down 
the  leaves  of  trees,  and  glueing  the  ends  of  them  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  purse.  Though  these  leaves  are  as  broad  as  a  man's 
hand,  they  perform  this  feat  by  main  strength,  thousands  of  them 
being  employed  in  holding  down  tlie  leaves,  while  multitudes  of 
~  others  apply  the  glutinous  matter.  Captain  Cook's  people  as- 
certained themselves  tliat  this  was  the  case,  by  sometimes  dis- 
turhing  them  at  their  work ;  in  which  case  the  leaf  alvrays  sprung 
up  with  an  elasticity  which  they  could  not  have  supposed  that 
sncli  minute  insects  were  capable  of  overcoming.  For  ^his  cu- 
riosity, however,  they  smarted  pretty  severely;  for  thousands  of 
those  little  enemies  instantly  threw  themselves  upon  the  aggres- 
sors, and  revenged  themselves  by  their  bites  or  stings  for  the 
interruption  they  had  met  with.  These  were  little  less  painful 
at  first  than  the  sting  of  a  bee,  but  the  pain  did  not  last  above  a 
'    minute. 

'*  Another  species  of  ants  in  this  country,  burrow  themseWes 
in  the  root  of  a  plant,  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees,  like 
the  misseltoe,  and  which  is  commonly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip. 
When  this  is  cut,  it  appears  intersected  with  innumerable  wind- 
ing passages,  all  filled  up  with  these  animals ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  sufi*ers  no  injury.  These  ante 
do  not  give  pain  by  their  stings,  but  produce  an  intolerable  itch- 
ing, by  crawling  about  on  the  skin.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  the  small  red  ant  in  this  countiy.    Another   sort,  whieli 
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do  not  sting  at  aH,  resemble  the  white  ants  of  the  West  Ib^' 
dies.  They  construct  nests  three  or  fonr  times  as  large  as  a 
man's  bead,  on  the  branches  of  trees ;  the  ontsides  being  com<^ 
pose<l  of  some  vegetable  matter,  along  wi<^  a  glotiiious  sub- 
stance. On  breaking  the  outer  crusts  of  these  hives,  innumera- 
ble cells  appear,  swarming  with  inhabitants,  in  a  great  variety  of 
winding  (iirections,  all  communicating  with  each  other,  and 
with  several  other  nests  upon  the  same  tree.  They  have  also, 
iinother  bouse  built  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  a 
tree,  fotmed  like  an  irregularly  «ided  cone;  sometimes  more 
tluko  six  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  The  out- 
side of  these  nests  is  of  welHempered  clay,  about  two  inches 
tltick,  and  within  are  the  cells,  which  have  no  opening  outward. 
One  of  these  is  their  summer,  and  the  other  their  winter  dwelU 
lag,  communicatiog  with  each  other  by  a  large  avenue  leading 
to  tlie  ground,  by  a  subterraneous  passage.  The- ground  struct 
lures  are  proof  against  wet^  which  those  in  the  branches  are 
not." 


SECTION   II. 

TEMPLE  OF   ELEPHANTA— TEMPLE  OF   SALSETTE. 

An  excursion  to  the  isle  of  Eleplianta,  had  been  for  some  time 
in  meditation,  and  at  length  they  made  arrangements  for  carrj'- 
ing  it  into  execution  ;  and  early  on  a  beautiful  morning,  they 
got  into  their  boat  at  Mazagong,  a  little  before  sun-rise,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  marking  the  gradual  increase  of  day,  as  it  broke 
over  the  Mahratta  mountains.  First,  the  woody  t6p?j  of  Caranja 
and  Elephanta,  became  illuminated;  then  Bombay,  with  its 
forts  and  villages,  stretching  along  the  north  of  the  bay ;  while 
the  bases  of  the  rocky  islands  to  the  south,  slowly  became  dis% 
tinguishable  from  the  reflecting  waves,  ^fter  an  hour's  row, 
during  which  they  passed  Butcher's  Island,  called  by  the  natives 
Weva  Devi,  or  Holy  Island ;  they  arrived  at  Elephanta,  a  moun- 
tain isle,  with  a  double  top.  Wooded  tq  the  summit.  Opposite 
to  the  landing-place  is  the  colossal  stohc  elephant,  from  which 
the  Portuguese  named  the  place.  It  is  now  cracked  and  muti- 
lated, as  tradition  says,  by  the  Portuguese.  It  must  have  been 
carved  out  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands;  for  it  appears  too 
large  to  have  been  carried  to  its  present  situation.  '  After  pass- 
ing a  village,  ^hich,  as  well  as  the.whole  island,  the  natives  call 
Gharipoori,  they  ascended  the  hill  through  romantic  passes, 
sometimes  overshadowed  with  wood,  sometimes  walled  by 
rocks,  till  they  arrived  at  the  cave.  They  came  upon  it  unex- 
pectedly ;  and  the  sensations  and  astonishment  of  our  travellers! 
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ivheB  the  oavern  opened  apoii  them,  are  not  to  be  deseribe<L 
At  first,  it  appeared  all  diurkneBa ;  while  on  the  hill  above,  belbw, 
and  around,  sbniba  and  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  wiere- 
waving  in  the  foil  san-shine*  As  they  entered,  tlieir  sight  became 
gradually  more  distinet ;  and  in  a  short  time,  they  were  able  to 
consider  the  wonderful  chamber  in  which  they  stood.  The  ,en* 
trance  ia  fifty-five  feet  wide,  its  height  is  eighteen,  and  its  length 
mbout  equal  to  its  width.  It  is  supported  by  massy  pillars, 
carved  in  the  solid  rock ;  the  capital  of  these  resembles  a  com- 
pressed cushion,  boitnd  with  a  fillet^  the  abacus  is  like  a  bunch 
of  reeds,  supporting  a  beam,  six  of  which  run  aeross  the  whole 
cave ;  below  4be  capital  of  the  column,  may  be  compared  to  a. 
fiuted  bell,  resting  ooi  a  ^foxk  octagonal  member,  placed  on  » 
4ie,  on  each  corner  of  which  sits  Hahnman,  Ganesa,  or  some  of 
the  other  inferior  gods.  The  sides  of  the  cavern  are  soulptu^d, 
in  compartments,  representing  persons  of  the  Indian  mythology; 
jbttt  the  end  of  the  cavern,  opposite  to  the  enhance,  is  the  most 
remarkable.  In  the  centre  is  a  gigantic  trimnrtiy  or  three-formed 
god.  Brahma,  the  creator,  is  in  the  middle,  witli  a  placid  coonr 
tenance ;  his  cap  is  adorned  with  jewels.  Vishnu,  the  preserv- 
ing deity,  is  represented  as  very  beautiful;  his  face  is  full  of 
benevolence,  his  hand  holds  a  lotus,  the  same  sacred  flower  is 
pfaced  in  his  cap,  with  the  triveni,  or  triple-plaited  lock,  signify- 
ing the  rivers  Gunga  (Ganges),  Yamuna  (Jumna),  and  Seras* 
wate,  ^attd  other  ornaments  rcfiarring  to  faia  attributes..  Siv^t 
frowns ;  his  nose  is  aquiline,  and  his  mouth  half  open ;  in.  bis  • 
hand  is  his  destructive  emblem,  the  cobra  capella;  and  on  ^is 
cap,  among  other  symbols,  a  human  skull,  and  a  new-born  in*^ 
fant,  marks  his  double  charanter  of  destroyer  and  reproducer^ 
These  faces  are  all  beautiful,  but  for  the  under  lips,  which  arc 
remarkably  thick.  The  length  fi-om  the  chin  to  tlie  crown  of  the- 
liead,  is  six  feet ;  the  caps  are  about  three  feet  more.  No  part 
of  the  bust  is  mutilated,  but  the  two  hands  in  front  are  quite 
destroyed.  Concealed  steps,  behind  Siva's  head,  lead  to  a 
convenient  ledge  or  bench,  behind  the  cap  of  the  bust,  where 
a  Bramin  might  have  hidden  himself  for  any  purpose  of  imposi- 
tion. On  each  side  of  the  trirourti  is  a  nilaster,  the  front  of  which 
is  filled  up  by  a  figure  fourteen  feet  high,  leaning  on  a  dwarf; 
ihese  are  much  defaced.  To  the  rig^t  is  a  large  square  comr 
partmcnt,  hollowed  a  little,  carved  into  a  variety  of  figures,  the 
largest  of  which  is  sixteen  feet  high,  representing  the  double 
figure  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  called  Viraj,  or  Ardba  Nari,  half 
male,  half  female,  the  right  side  of  which  is  Siva,  and  the  left,  liia^ 
wife  ;  it  is  four-handed ;  the  two  lower  hands,  one  of  which  ap. ' 

Sears  to  have  rested  on  the  Nandi,  are  broken  ;  the  upper  right 
and  has  a  cobra-capella,  and  the  left  a  shield.  On  the  right  of 
the  Yirsg,  is  Brama,  four-faced,  sitting  on  a  lotus ;  and  on  the 
Idt  is  Vishnu,  oo^  the  shoulders  of  Garuda.  Near  Brahma,  are 
ladra  and  Indrance^  on  their  elephant  f  and  below  is  a  femala 
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l^te,  koldiilr  t  chAttiiim  or  oliowree^  The  vpper  fMrt  of  the 
eottipftrtniMit  It  filled  'witii  ranll  fignrM,  in  the  att&tadet  oC 
•diH^tioii. 

On  the  other  Bide  of  the  trinmrti  ie  a  eompartmeiit  tMuwering 
to  that  jiMt  descrihed.  The  prifleipiil  figure  »  sapposed  to  be 
Siva ;  at  his  left  baod  stands  Parvafi^  on  whose  shoulder  he 
leans  ;  between  them  is  a  dwarf,  on  whose  head  is  one  of  SiYa'9 
hands,  and  near  Parrati  is  another.  Over  Siva's  shoulder  hanga 
the  senaar,  and  he  h€>ld»  the  oobra-oapeHa  in  one  of  his  font 
hands.  Hb  is  surrounded  by  the  same  figures  wideh  fill  up  the 
eompartment  of  th6  Teraji;  his  own  height,  measured  by  a 
plumb-line  dropped  flFom  his  head,  is  fourteen  feet,  and  that  of 
Paryati  is  ten«  All  these  figures  are  in  alto^elievo,  as  are  thosa 
on  the  otiier  sides  ef  the  cavern,  the  most  remariLsble  of  whtcli 
is  one  of  Siva^  in  his  vindictive  character ;  he  is  eight-handed^ 
with  a  chaplet  of  skulls  veund  his  J|eek,  and  appears  in  the  act 
of  performing  the  human  sacrifice. 

On  the  righ^  hand,  en  entering  the  eave,  is  a  square  apart^ 
raent,  with  four  doors,  supported  by  eight  colossal  figores ;  it 
eentams  a  gigantie  symbal  of  Maha  Deo,  and  Is  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  like  the  i^t  of  the  cave.  There  is  a  similar  chamber  in  a 
smaller  and  more  laeret  cavern,  le  which  there  is  access  from  the 
eomer  next  to  the  Yiraji ;  the  ceverlttg  of  the  passage  is  faUen 
in^  but,  on  climbing  over  the  mbbishf  our  travellers  found  them- 
selves in  a  little  area,  winch  bad  no  outlet,  and  is  lighted  from 
above,  4he.  whole  thieknesa  of  the  hill  being  cut  through;  Tter 
cavern  to  whidi  it  belongs,  eontiUttS  nothing  but  the  sc|uare 
chamber  cyf  Maha  Beo,  and  a  bath  at  each  end,  one  of  which  ia 
de<sorated  witk  rkh  sculpture. 

When  they  had  satisfied  thsireuriosity,  by  examining  the  va- 
rious wonders  of  the  cavern  of  Elephanta,  Bdward  made  a 
sketch  of  the  great  eoapartmeats  opposite  to  the  entrance* 
The  pillan  and  sculptures  of  the  cave  are  defaced  in  every  part, 
by  having  the  names  of  most  of  the  persons  who  visit  them, 
either  carved  or  daubed  wit)^  black  chalk  upon  tbem ;  and  the 
intemperate  seal  of  the  Portuguese,  who  made  war  upon  the 
gods  and  teniples,.as  well  as  upon  the  armies  of  India,  added  to 
the  havoe  of  time,  has  redaeed  this  stupendous  monument  of 
idolatry  to  a  state  of  ruin.  Fragments  of  statues  strew  the  fioor  ; 
colnmns,  deprived  of  their  bases,  are  suspended  from  the  parent 
roof,  and  others  without  capitals,  and  sometimes  split  in  two, 
threaten  te  leave  the  massy  hill  that  covers  them  without  sup-*- 
port. 


*  The  chamara  !s  a  whisk  to  keep  off  flies,  made  either  <^  a 
cow*^  tail,  or  peacock's  feathers,  or  ivory  shavings,  set  iii  a 
handle  two  feet  long.  They  are  always  carried  behind  persotua 
efraok* 
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**  The  temple  of  Eiephanta/'  observed  Dr.  Walker,  as  they 
quitted  the  cavern,  and  other  equally  wosderfal  caremi  in  the 
neighboarhood,  must  have  been  the  works  of  a  people  hr  ad* 
vanced  in  a  civilized  life,  and  possessing  also  wealth  and  power ; 
but  these  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  erafty  priesthood,  who 
kept  science,  affluence,  and  honour,  tor  thdr  own  fraternity ; 
and,  possessing  superior  ideas,  preached  a  miserable  and  de- 
grading superstition  to  the  multitnde.  It  woold  be  curious  to 
trace  and  follow  the  advanoemeut  and  fall  of  those  arts,  wbicli 
produced  such  monuments;  but  not  a  trace  of  their  History  re- 
mains,  and  we  are  left  tp  seek  it  in  the  natural  projgress  of  a 
people,  subtle  and  ingenious,  but  depressed  by  superstition,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  rising  individually,  by  any  virtues,  or 
any  talentsi  to  a  higher  rank  in  aoeiety,  than  that  occupied  by 
their  forefathers.  To-morrow  we  will  visit  the  temples  of  SaU 
sette,  which  are,  I  understand,  no  less  interesting  than  the  tem- 
ple of  EI  ephanta.'^ 

In  their  excursion  to  Salute,  they  were  jomedl  by  two  or  three 
families  from  Bombay ;  and  after  a  delightfol  sail,  they  landed 
on  this  rock>  isle.  The  principal  temple  is  excavated  about  the 
middle  of  a  steep  mountain,  near  .the  centre  of  the  island,  and 
commanding  an  elevated  situation.  Upon  entering  this  won^ 
derful  cavern,  they  were  struck  with  tlie  simpUMty,  which  con- 
stituted its  principal  feature.'  lake  the  ancient  basilici  of  the 
Romans,  it  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  and  divided  by 
two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  aisles,  and  terminating  in  a  semi- 
drcular  pile  of  solid  rock,  nineteen  feet  high.  This  temple  is  by 
no  means  so  much  ornamented  as  that  of  Elephanta ;  but  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  pillars  are  finely  carved,  and  are  but  little  impaired 
by  time.  On  ihp  summit  of  some  of  these,  is  an  ornament 
something  like  a  bell,  between  elephants,  horses,  lions,  and  di^ 
ferent  kinds  of  animids.  The  lofty  pillars^  and  concave  fluted 
roof  of  this  excavation,  present  a  much  grander  appearance  than 
the  largest  at  Elepfaanta,  although  the  latter  is  much  richer  in 
statues  and  basso-relievos.  But  this  indeed  is  the  natural  effect 
of  its  simplicity;  the  eye  ranges  uninterruptedly  over  a  spacious 
area,  ninety  feet  long ;  and  the  imagination,  undisturbed  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  ornaments  of  art,  wanders  back  to  former 
ages,  and  peoples  the  temple  of  Salsette  with  imaginary  beings^ 
And  Edward  and  Antonio,  as  they  glided  silently  between  ^ 
huge  pillars,  almost  expected  to  see  the  priests,  who  had  offici- 
ated in  this  extraordinary  temple,  dart  upon  them,  and  forbid 
their  inspection  of  a  spot,  once  perhaps  trod  by  them  alone. 

The  portico  jaci  Salsette,  which  is  of  the  same  height  and 
breadth  as  the  temple,  is  richly  adorned ;  a  large  niche  on  each 
side,  contains  a  colossal  statue,  well  executed ;  and  facing  the 
entrance  are  small  single  figures,  with  groups  in  various  atti- 
tudes, all  of  them  in  good  preservation.  The  outer  front  of  the 
portico,  and  the  area  before  it,  corresponding  in  grandeur  with 
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the  interior,  are  now  injured  by  time,  and  the  mouldering  sculp- 
ture is.  fancifully  ornamented  with  rock  plants,  which  hanfi^  ia 
luxuriant  festoons  from  one  shapeless  ruin  to  another.  On  the ' 
square  pillars  at  the  entrance,  are  long  inscriptions,  whicli  hate 
defied  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  modem  times.  Further  up 
the  mountain,  a  flight  of  steps,  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  continued 
to  the  summit,  lead,  by  various  intricate  paths,  to  smaller  exca> 
vations^  most  of  which  consist  of  two  Yooras,  a  poi*tico,  and> 
benches,  e«t  in  the  rock.  To  each  is  annexed  a  cistern,  of  about 
tbree  cubic  f)e^,  hewn  in  the  rock,  for  the  preservation  of  rain 
waten  Some  of  these  excavations  are  larger  and  better  finished 
than  others ;  and  a  few,  although  inferior  in  size  and  decoration, 
in  their  general  effect  resemble  the  principal  temple. 

The  whole  appearance  of  this  excavated  mountain,  indicates 
it  to  have  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rocky  sides,  capable  of  contain- 
iugmany  thousand  inhabitants.  The  largest  temple  was,  doubt- 
less, their  chief  place  of  worship  ;  and  the  smaller,  (on  the  same 
plan)  inferior  ones.  The  rest  were  appropriated -as  dwellings 
for  the  laity,  differing  in  size  and  accommodation,  according  to 
their  respective  ranks  of  society ;  or,  as  is  still  more  probable, 
these  habitations  w^re  the  abode  of  the  Brahmins,  and  of  their 
pupils,  when  India  was  the  nursery  of  arts  and  sciences,  at  a 
period  when  Europe  was  involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. 


SECTION  III. 

HINDOO    MYTHOLOGY. 


«*  When  we  return  to  Bombay,**  said  Dr.  Walker  to  Ed- 
ward and  Anton ioy  "  we  will  consult  Sir  William  Jones 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Indian  mythology.  The  result  of 
their  enquiries  was  briefly  this  l  Bramah,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
are  one  and  the  same  deity.  •  Under  the  title  of  Bramah^  the 
Great  One  is  considered  as  the  creator.  Under  that  of 
Vishnu,  as  the  pefvader;  and  wheti  this  deity  (Vishnu)  is 
called  Norayana^  he  is  understood  to  be  the  spirit  moving  on' 
the  tviaters.  Siva,  under  various  names,  is  a  terrifving  deity, 
as  the  destroyer.  Under  all  these  appellations.  Sir  William 
Jones  finds  a  similitude:  to  the  Jupiler,  creator ;  Jupiter, 
preserver,  orpervader;  (from  the  speech  of  Cato,  concern- 
ing the  Amnionian  oracle),  "  Jupiter  is,  wherever  we  look, 
wherever  we  move ;"  and  Jupiter  destroyer,  under  which 
character  he  appeared  when  he  encountered  and  overthrew 
the  giants  and  Titana:  the  Romans  worshipped  niany  Jupi-^ 
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tersy  one  of  whom  .wIm  simply  the  firmament  personified. 
Indrifty  an  inferior  deity  to  Bramah,  answers  to  this  Jupiter. 
His  consort  is  named  Sachi ;  his  celestial  city,  Amaravati ; 
his  palaCe,  Vaijayanta  ;  his  garden,  Nandana ;  his  chief  ele* 
phant,  Airavat ;  his  charioteer^  Mahatali ;  and  his  weapon ^ 
Yajra,  or  the  thunderbolt.  He  is  ^  the  regent  of  winds  and 
>howers;  and  though  the  east  is  peculiarly  under  his  care,. 
;^et  his  Olympus  is  Mera,  or  the  north  pole,  all^orically 
-represented  as  a  mountain  of  gold  and  gems.  Many  of  the 
Other  Indian  deities  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  to -those  of 
Home.  Ganessa,.for  instance,  whose  attributes  are  very  like-^ 
those  of  Janusi. 

Janus  is  sometilBes  represented  with  two,  and  sometimes  with- 
Ibur,  heads ;  emblems  of  pradeiice  and  circumspection.  Ga- 
Bessa,  the  god  of  wisdom  in  Hindostan,  is  drawn  with  an  ele- 
phant's head,  the  symbol  of  sagacious  discernment,  and  attended^ 
by  a  rat,  a  wise  and  provident  animal.  Incense  and  sacrifice 
were  first  offered'  to  Janas  upon  all  public  festivities^  such  as- 
peace  or  war,  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  over  which  he  was 
supposed  to  preside,  when  bis  statue  was  decorated  with  fresh- 
laoreL  The  Indian  divinity  Ganessir,  has  precisely  the  same 
oharacier  :  all  sacrifices  to  superior  deities,  all  religious  ceremo-<^ 
lues,  commence  with  an  iuvocatiuu  to  Ganessa.  On  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  he  is  held  in  the  highest  estimaticm.  No  Indian . 
would  think  of  building  a  bouse,  without  having  placed  on  the 
ground  an  image  of  this  deity,  which  they  sprinkle  with  oil^  and. 
adorn  with  flowers,  every  day.  Tliey  set  up  his'  figure  in  all 
their  Temples,  in  the  sti-ect&  and  public  roadsi^  and  in  open  plaina- 
at  the  foot  of  some  tree  ;  in  order  that  all  persons-may  have  aii.. 
opportunity  of  invoking  him,  either  when  trav^llihg,  or  transact- 
ing business*  His  name  is  inscribed. over  every  door  in  the  new 
town  of  Gojvk,  which  has  been  lately  erected  under  the  auspices* 
of  lliOmas  Law,  Esq. 

Vfe  shall  mention  but  one  more  instance  of  this  kind,  which 
has  peculiar  interest,  as  containing,  an  Indian  and  allegorical. 
accotfRt  of  the  deluge. 

Saturn,  who  with  his  wife  (€34>ele,  according  to  Plato)  sprang 
£rom  the  watexs  of  the  great  deep,  or,  in  poetic  words-,  were  the 
son  and  daughter  of  Ocean  and  Thetis,  is  said  to  have  *'  pre<^cted 
an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain^  and  ordered  the  construction  of  a. 
vessel,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  secure  men,  beasts,  birds, . 
iknd  reptiles,  frera  a  general  inundation.''  The  attributes  of  Sa- 
turn were  as  follow  :  he  was  the  god  of  time,  or  rather  he  ivaa 
TIME  personified.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  scythe;  in  the  other 
«  snake,  vnth  it»tail  in  its  mouth.  The  former  symbol  needs  no 
esplanalion ;  the  latter  was  that  of  perpetual  cycles  and  revoln* 
lions  of  ages,   Ue  was-oftea  represented  ia  the  actof  deroarioc:. 
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<7eKff,  ill  iht  form  of  oliildreii ;  and  ag|iiti,  he  was  painted  enoli^ 
«led  by  the  seasons,  drawn  as  boys  and  girlr.  But  his  most  dis-' 
ttnguishing  oharacterisf ie,  was  the  stern  of  a  ship  or  ffaUey,  a** 
aieen  on  tl^  reverse  of  bis  aneknt  eoint. 

The  Cha1de«n  reeords  ^ire  the  following' account  of  this  great  ^ 
event.  Chrunas,  or  Saturn,  appeared  in  a  dream  to  XisnthmSy^ 
the  tenth  of  the  Ckntdeav  kings,  according  to  tlie  ta^ble  of  Afri-^ 
^eanns,  and  warned  hJiiTj  thdt  on  the  flfteentb  uf  tiie  month 
Dsesius,  ntsin)4ind  Would  be  destroyed  Sy  a  Hood ;  and  therefore 
eommanded  him  to  write  down  the  origin  a  1,  intermediate  states 
and  end  of  all  things,  ,and^  bury  the  writings  under  ground  in 
Sifipara,  the  city  of  tliesun ;  thtft  be  shoufd  also  baiid  a  ship,  and 
gD-into  it  Math  ins  relations  aiid  dearest  friends;  having  first  fur-- 
nisbed 'it  with  provisions,  and  taken  into  it  fowls  and  four-footed 
beasts;  and  that  when  lie  had  provided  every  tiling,  and  Was 
asked,  whither  he  was  sailing,  he  should  answer,  *  To  tLe  godSy 
to  pray  for  happiness  fo  mankind/  Xisathrus  did  not  disobey, 
but  built  a  vessel,  whose  lengtlr  was  live  furlongs,  and  breadtti 
two  furlonj^.  He  pot  on  board  iHt  that  he  was  directed,  and 
went  into  it  with  hi»  wife,  children,  and  friends.  The  flood 
being  come,  and  soon  ceasing,  Xisnthms  let  out  certain  birds,, 
which,  finding  no  food,  nor  prlace  to  rest  upon,  returned  again  to 
the  ship."  Xisothrus,  after  some  days,  let  ont  the  birds  again  ;: 
but  they  came  back  to  the  ship,  having  thdr  feet  daubed  whh 
mud ;  1)nt  when  they  were  let  go  tlie  third  time,  they  came  ncr- 
more  to  the  ship,  whereby  Xtisuthrns  understood  that  the  earth 
appeared  agtdn;  and  thereopon  be  made  an  opening  between' 
the  plapks  of  the  ship,  and  soeinf^  that  it  rested  on  a  certain* 
mountain,  he  came  out  with  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  and  his^ 
pilot;  and  having  worshipped  the  earth;  and  raised  an  altar,  and- 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  he,  and  those  who"  went  ont  with  him, 
disappeared^.  They  who  were  left  behind  <  In  the  ship,  finding 
Xisuthrus,  and  the  persons  that  accompanied  him,  did  not  re-- 
tnm,  went  ont  themselves  to  seek  for  him,  calling  him  aloud  by 
bis  naiiie;  but  Xisiitlirus  whs  no  more  seen  by  them ;  only  » 
Toice  came  out  of  the  air,  which  enjoined  them:,  as  tlMiir  duty 
was,  to  be  religioiis ;  and  informed  tliem^  that,  on  account  of  his" 
own  piety,  he  was  gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods ;  and  that  hkr 
Wife,  and  daughter,  and  pilot,  were  partakers  of  the  same  ho^ 
nour.  It  also  dircK^ted  them  to  letnrn  to  Babylon ;  and  that,  aj 
the  fates  had  ordained,  that  they  should  take  the  writing  from 
SIppara,  and  eommunicate  them  to  mankind ;  and  told  them, 
that  the  plaee  wb^re  they  went,  was  the  coantry  of  Armenia.^ 
When  they  had  heard  this,  they  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,, 
and  wnanimoQsly  went  to  Babylon^  and  when  they  arrived  at 
that  place,  they  dug  op  the  writing»atSippara,  built  many  cides,^ 
raised  temples,  and  rebuilt  fiabylott. 

In  the  Indian  mjthotogy,  is  the  foUbwing  tradition  of  a  king: 
•^Pntvira. Xwhieh  is  on*  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Ii^dian  P^osuiaV 
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called  Menu,  or  Sfttyravata,  or  Child  of  the  San.  He  is  said  to 
haye  reigned  over  the  whole  world,  though  his  chief  place  of  re- 
sidence was  at  Dravira,  and  to  have  been  of  so  devout  a  nature, 
that  he  is  called  a  servant  of  the  spirit  which  moved  on  the  waters : 
indeed  h^  never  tasted  food,  but  subsisted  entirely  on  that  ele- 
ment. 

Brahma/ after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  having  fallen  asleep, 
the  strong  demon,  Hayagriva,  same  near  to  him,  afid  stole  the 
vedas  (the  sacred  book),  wbieh  flowed  from  bis  lips.  Heri,  pre- 
server of  the  universe,  perceiving  this,  took  the  shape  of  a  minute 
fish,  called  saphari ;  and  when  Str&ddhadiva  was  making  a  liba- 
tion in  the  river  Critm414,-  he  perceived  in  his  hand  a  little  fish  ; 
he  immediately  dropped  the  water,  and  the  ^sh  into  tbe  river, 
upon,  which  the  fish  addressed  him  in  a  most  pathetic  speeeh, 
entreating  to  be  protected  from  tlie  monsters  of  the  deep.  The 
Icing  of  Dravira,  out  of  tenderness,  took  it  out  of  the  river,  and 
placed  it  in  a  small  vase  full  of  water.  But  in  the  niornitie,  it 
wa$  so  prodigiously  grown,  the  jar  would  not  bold  it.  The 
fish  complained, of  its  confined  situation,  and  it  was  removed 
into  a  large  cistern ;  when,  in  the  course  of  fifty  minutes,  it  grew 
three  cubits.  The  patient  king,  amazed  and  astonished,  again 
listened  to  its  complaints,  and  threw  it  into  a  pool  of  water ;  but 
^the  discontented  and  increasing  fish  still  augmenting  in  size,  it 
was  transferred  to  a  large  lake,  which  it  quickly  filled,  and  then 
Strdddhadlva  removed  it  into  the  vast  ocean.  When  the  fisb 
was  thrown  into  the  deep,  it  thus  addressed  the  king:  '*  Here 
the  horned  sharks,  and  other  monsters  of  great  strength,  will 
devour  me ;  thou  should 'st  not,  O  valiant  man,  leave  me  in  this 
ocean.''  -The  king  then  questioned  the  fish  as  to  who  it  was ; 
and,  apostrophizing  the  huge  animal,  '*  Surely ,''  said  he,  "  thou 
art  Heri,  whose  dwelling  was  in  the  waves,  and  who  now,  in 
compassion  to  thy  servants,  bearcst  the  form  of  the  natives  of 
the  deep.  Salutation  and  praise  to  thee,  the  lord  of  creation,  of 
preservation,  of  destruction/*  He  prolonged  his  speech  for  a 
considerable  time,  when  the  fish  thus  addressed  him:  "  In  seven 
days  from  the  present  time,  O  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  die  three 
worlds  will  be  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death  :  but  in  tbe  midst 
of  the  destroying  waves,  a  large  vessel,  sent  by  me,  for  thy  use, 
shall  stand  before  thee.*'  He  then  desired  the  king  would  enter 
this  vessel,  taking  in  with  him  all  medicinal  herbs  and  seed^,  and 
seven  saints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals ;  that  wiien 
he. should  find  the  vessel  agitated  by  tempestuous  winds,  he 
should  fasten  it  to  the  honi,  which  protruded  from  his  forehead ; 
all  of  which  was  accomplished,  when  the  saints  addressed  tho 
pious  prince  tluis  :/*  O  king,  meditate  on  Cesava,  who  will  surely' 
deliver  us  from  this  danger." 

The  king  having  invoked  the  god,  Heri  appeared  again  in  the . 
form  of  a  fish,  blazing  like  gold,  extending  a  million  of  leagues, 
having  one  stupendous  horn,  to  which  the  king  fastened  ^he 
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vessel  by  a  cable,  made  of  a  hage  serpent.  Then  Heri  liung^, 
tos^ether  with  Brahma,  from  the  great  deep,  from  the  destructive^ 
delage,  which  was  abated,  slew  the  demon  Uayagriva,  and  re- 
covered- the  sacred  books.  The  conclasion  of  this  allegorical 
and  fanciful  aecoant  of  the  dcluf^e,  is  as  follows: 

''  Satyravata,  king  of  Dravira,  instructed  in  all  diTine  and 
human  knowledge,  was  appointed  in  the  present  calpa,  by  the 
favour  of  Yishnu,  the  seventh  Menu,  snrnanxed  Yaivaswata : 
but  the  appearance  of  a  homed  fish  to  the  religious  monarch, 
was  Maya,  or  Delusion :  and  he  who  shall  devoutly  hear  this  im- 
portant allegorical  narrative,  will  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  sin." 

The  conclusion,  from  the  similitude  of  Saturn,  the  king  of 
Dravira,  and  Noah,  is,  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Crishna,  the  favoMrite  god  of  the  Indian  women,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  Apollo :  be  was  beautiful  and  heroic,  and  his 
actions  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  god  of  day, 
wlio  slew  the  serpent  Python,  wlieu  feeding  the  hetxis  of  Adme- 
tus ;  for  Crishna,  when  a  boy,  slew  the  terrible  serpent  Oaliya ; 
and  when  he  became  a  man,  he  also  destroyed  his.  great  enemy, 
Carsa,  who  sought  to  kill  him  when  a  child,  and  to  prevent 
which,  he  was  committed  to  the  care'  of  an  honest  herdsman, 
named  Anandah,  or  Happy,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
perfect  safety. 

The  Hindus  pay  extraordinary  veneration  to  Cbrishna,  de- 
claring he  was  Narayana  himself,  and  not  an  Avatar.  The 
Avatars  were  descendant&of  the  deity  from  heaven  under  various 
forms,  for  tiie  purposes  of  punishing  or  preserving  mankind. 
The  allegory  of  the  Fish  we  have  related,  was  one  of  them; 
there  have  been  nine  of  these,  the  tenth  is  to  come,  and  he  is  ex-  ' 
pected  to  appear  mounted  like  the  crowned  conqueror  described 
in  the  Revelations,  upon  a  white  horse  with  a  cymetar  blazing 
like  a  comet,  to  cut  down  all  incorrig^ible  and  impenitent  sinners 
who  shall  then  be  on  the  earth.  We  must  not  omit  Ramah  whom  the 
Himios  believe  to  havebeen  an  appearance  on  earth  of  the  pre- 
serving pmcer,  to  have  been  a  conqueror  of  the  greatest  renown, 
and  the  deliverer  of  tiations  from  tyrants  and  giants.  The  inha-* 
bitants  of  Ceylon  pay  a  peculiar  yeneriition  to  this  deity,  and  at 
the  island  of  Mainor,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  former  by  a 
narrow  strait,  is  a  town  called  Rainiscram,  from  whence  Ramah 
took  his  departure  on  his  warlike  expbdition.  He  has  here  a 
magnificent  pagoda  or  temple,  the  chief  priest  of  which  is  called 
Fandarem.    This  temple  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  described. 

The  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  lofty  gateway,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  high  covered  to  the  summit 
with  carved  work.  It  is  pyramidicaliy  oblong,  and  terminates  in 
a  species  of  sarcophagus.  A  cloister  leads  from  this  tp  a  square 
which  is  cloistered  all  round.  The  inside  was  partly  concealed 
by  walls;  and  ^itliin  are  the  sacred  temples.    Upon  the  luUars  are 
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earved  fi^es  of  fhe  deities,  Ramah  and  hia Wife  Sfta.  This  sqmiM 
is  about  six  handred  feet  in  size;  the  whole  is  aarroanded  by  a 
lofty  wall.  The  entrance  to  the  three  temples,  that  of  Mahadeo,- 
Ramah,  and  Sita,  is  to  the  south :  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
lioly  of  holies,  which  is  spacious  and  dimly  illumined  with  lamps : 
here  the  goddess  keeps  her  state  in  silent  and  solitary  majesty. 
The  Fandarcm  himself  never  passes  the  threshold  of  this  conse-^ 
crated  apartment;  the  Brahmins  only  are  permitted  this  honoar^ 
There  are  several  statues  in  the  outer  a)partments  of  the  tem* 
pie,  and  there  are  oarriages  kept  without  side  the  door,sfor 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  deities  when  they  are  balhed  in^ 
the, sea. 

'^  As  I  hope  we  shall  vijiit  Ceylon,  we  may  perhaps  get  a  peep 
at  ihiH  handsome  building,  for  such  it  really  must  be/'  observed 
Dr.  WaHcer,  as  they  concluded  this  account  of  (he  principal  dlvi- 
Bttiesof  India^  '*  What  an  intricate  mythology  it  is,''  observed 
£dward ;  **  it  would  really  require  intense  study  thoroughly  top  . 
comprehend  the  whole  of  this  system,  for  there  appears  to  be  a 
Ip^at  number  otsnbordtnate  gods  and  goddesses,  which  we  hav« 
not  mentioned**'  *'  Yes/'  replied  his  friend,  *'  but  this  is-enou^jph- 
ii»r  US  at  present/' 


SECTION   IV. 

CKARACTBR  OF  THE  HINIXUB". 

AxrONG  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  our  travellers  t5^ 
liie  island  of  Salsette,  was^  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  been  long^ 
resident  in  India.  Pleased  with  the  intelligence  of  Dr. 
Walker,,  and  delighted  with  the  ingenuous  character  of  the 
two  young  men  who  accon^anied  hiia^  he  paid  them  fre* 
quent  visits;  and  when,  by  his  easy  good  humour,  he  had  led 
tiiem  to  suppose  he  would  net  be  offended  ar  their  interroga*- 
tories,  Edward  asked  him  if  he  wottld  ^ire  them  some  account' 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  with  whom  he  must  be  well  ac* 
quainteJl,  from  his  long  residence  in  different  parts  of  Hindos* 
tan.  Mr.  Jones  readily  complied  with  his  request ;  at  least 
he  promised  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day  with 
liiem  for  that  purpose,  and  accordingly  when  they  were  all* 
«Miembled,.he  began  as  follows  :- 

**  Hindostan,  although  it  has  always  been  subject  to  an 
WBiaory  xet  fropi  its  vait  extent^  the  govermaent^  of  tlic^ 
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inost  duftant  provinces  has  htt/A  cottmitted  to  nabobs,  a  kind* 
of  viceroy.  The  territories  thus  submitted  to  their  govern-* 
men^,  are  subdivided  into  smaller  districts^  over  which  the 
descendants  of  the  Genteo  princes,  under  the  name  of  Ka^ 
jahs,  exercise  authority,  but  Ihese  powers  being  at  times 
too  weak  to  enforce  the  royal  decrees,  one  of  greater  import- 
ance has  been  instituted^  called  Subah»  to  which  several  na* 
bobs  and  their  rajahs  are  subject.  These  Subahs  enjoy  an^ 
extent  of  dominion  superior  to  any  European-potentate,  ex- 
cept the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  petty  difierences  between 
these  contending  powers  have  often  been  the  cause  of  much« 
bloodshed ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  these  dignities 
produces  rapacity ;  for  as  tlie  nabofy^may  at  a  minute*s  notice^ 
be  deprived  of  his  authority  by  the  Mogul,  so  the  Rajahs 
may  be  displaced  by  the  caprice  of  the  Nabob;  While  the 
Nabob  enjoys  the  favour  oihw  sovereign  ,,his  sway  is  despotic. 
He  always  commands  the  army,  committing  the  civil  admi« 
nlstration  to  his  duan,  who,  filling  the  united  situations  of 
prime  minister,  lord  chancellor,,  and  secretary  of  i^tate,  is  yit 
the  slave  of  his  master^  without  whose  sanction  he  dare  not 
fulfil  the  duties  attached  to  either  of  these  dignities.  Besides 
these  thete  ase  subordinate  officers,  of  which  the  foUowmg. 
w  a  list: 

/<  The  bugshi,  «r  buxey,  tbe  paymaster  of  the  troops^ 

^The  amuldai^  subordinate  to  ^e  bugshi,- who  overlooka- 
all  the  expences. 

**  The  phousdar^  next  to  the  nabob  in  military  dignity,  he 
eommanda  a  body  of  the  troops  stationed  in  some  one.  pro«> 
▼ince. 

<«  The  poSygar,  ^e  governor  of  a  town,  and  the  districfc 
i^und  it. 

<<  These  commanders  are  so  called  on  t^e  coast  of  Coro* 
mandel,  but  in  the  other  provinces  they  are  termed  zemindar. 

**  The  havildar  has  the  command  over  a  small  village.       ^ 

*«  The  eftiect  of  this  numerous  and  widely  extended  au- 
tliority  is  briefly  thist  the  havildar  plunders  the  village,  and  is 
himself  fleeced  by  the  zemindar ;  the  zemindar  by  the  phous* 
dar,  the  phousdar  by  the  nabob  or  his  duan,  and  the  nabob 
by  the  subah  or  his  sovereign,  when  it  shall  please  their 
mightinesses  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  his  deposition*. 
Woe  to  the  people  who  exist  under  such  a  government. 

*'  Tlie  soil  of  Hindostan  is  fertile  to  a  great  degree,  and  if 
we  except  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  rice  is  produced  by  lit- 
lle  or  no  labour.    Bengfd  is  the  richejst  soil  ia  th^  yniverjie,, 
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oonauting  of  a  atratum  of  the  ^nest  mould  reposing  on  a 
bed  of  sand  enriched  by  shells,  without  one  stone  to  impede 
or  to  interrupt  the  labour  of  the  peasant;  and  the  province  of 
Dacca  produces  rice  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
extensive  province  on  which  it  stands.  Yet  with  all  these 
advantages  famines  have  been  known  to  exist  in  a  country , 
the  produce  of  which,  if  well  regulated,  would  secure  its  ia* 
habitants  from  every  prospect  of  so  great  a  calamity.  No  en- 
couragement .is  given  to  the  farmer,  «nd  the  mechanic,  if  he 
possesses  an  extraordinary  share  of  ingenuity,  conceals  his 
talent  lest  more  money  should  be  extorted  from  him  than  from 
his  fellows ;  or  to  avoid  being  seized  by  some  person  in  au- 
thority, who  would  compel  him  to  the  severest  labour,  he 
seeks  safety  in  apparent  ignorance.'' 

'*  No  wonder,  that  under  such  a  government,  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  still  in  their  infancy ;  nay  more,  that  they 
scarcely  exist,"  observed  Dr.  Walker.  "  It  is  marvellous 
to  me  that  the  Indians  have. .made  any  progress  in  manufac- 
tures even  at  all.'* 

"  True/'  replied  Mr.  Jones,  "  but  having  slightljr  pur- 
veyed the  government  of  Hindostan^  let  us  now  take  a  yiew  of 
the  inhabitants.  When  you  have  penetrated  further  into  In- 
<iia  you  will  perceive  that,  struggling  with  so  many  ills,  the. 
people  are  still  numerous,  and  the  country  luxuriant.  The 
Indian  has  few  or  no  occasions  for  labour.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  forbids  the  necessity  of  fire ;  hence  they  are  spared 
t^e  labour  of  hewing  timber  or  excavating  the  fertile  mine 
for  coals.  The  bare  earth  is  the  bed  of  thousands,  with  the 
slightest  covering.  A  convenient  house  may  be  erected  in 
three  days,  with  the  bamboo  aiid  kajan ;  a  boat  may  be  made 
from  a  single  cdcoa-nut  tree  ;  and  as  to  their  cloathing,  the 
ease  with  which  cotton  is  produced  renders  that  article  of 
little  pr  no  importance  among  the  exertions  of  the  Indians. 
Spinning  and  weaving  employ  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  southern  parts  ofHindostan,  particju- 
larly  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  high  road,  I  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children  em- 
ployed in  the  light  labours  of  the  loom.  In  the  north,  the 
people  are  more  robust,  but  here  they  )veave  hair,  or  the 
coarkest  cloths. 

**  A  weaver  amongst  the  gentoos  is  next  in  dignity  lo  the 
scribe,  and  he  would  be  disgraced  tiy  performing  any 
drudgery  unconnected  with  his  particular  occupation.  Ex- 
cept in  Maeaving^  a  man  must  perform  all  the  relative  labours 
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df  his  trade.  Every  part  of  an  initruineiit  is  made  by  one. 
man ;  it  goes  through  no  hands  but  his  own.  With  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  their  linens^  their  tods  are  so  rough 
and  coarse^  that  an  European  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
manufacture  the  coarsest  canvass  with  them,  and  yet  at. 
Dacca  iii  Bengal  there  are  cloths  woven  of  so  fine  sl  texture 
for  th^  use  of  the  sultan  and  his  seraglio,  that  no  Europeans 
or  any>one  in  the  empire,  are  permitted  to  wear,  and  are  ten 
times  the  price  of  any  which  are  ever  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets." 

**  The  delicacy  of  the  humLsn  frame,  the  pliability  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  spflness  of  the  skin  of  the  Indians,  as  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  Europeans,  as  the  strength  of  the  latter 
does  the  inhabitants  of  these  sultry  ciim^.  Their  touch  is 
exquisite;  and  the  women  wind  on  the  raw  silk  from  the  pod 
with  dieir  fingers.  Each  pod  of  raw  silk  consists  of  twenty 
different  degrees  of  fineness;  and  whilie  the  silk,  is  running 
through  their  fingers  with  a  degree  of  rapidity^  which  totally 
excludes  all  acisistance  from  Uie  eye,  they  can  dii^inguish . 
the  difference  and  break  off  the  silk  just  at  the  part  where 
the  change  C9mmences.  Every  district  has  a  manufacture 
peculiar  to  itself;  hence  arbes  the  perfection  to  which  the 
different  linens  and  silks  have  arrived  inHindostan. 

**  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  India  the  inhabitants  are 
of  a  more  athletic  form,  and  their  countenances,  expressive 
of  dismay^  suspicion,  and  wildness.  To  bend  the  bows  of 
these  mountaineers  oflen  exceeds  the  strength  of  an  Eu- 
ropean. They  live  by  the  chace  and  the  plunder  of  the 
countries  immediately  in  their  neighbourhood. 

**  In  the  southern  parts  the  people  ,are  more  than  ordin* . 
arlly  small,  and  were  it  not  for  their  exact  symmetry  and 
beautiful  proportion,  they  would  be  deemed  dwarfs.     An 
English  sailor  brandishing  his  stick  in  sport,  puts  to  flight- 
fifty  of  this  diminutive  race.     Tlie  lower  orders  in  all  parts 
of  India  are  of  a  diminutive  size  ;  and  even  their  physiogno- 
my isinferior^o  that  of  their  superiors:  forbidden  to  marry 
out  of  their  own  cast,  their  features  retain  the  same  ex* 
pression  from  one  century  to  another,  and  their  bodies  the 
same  form.     The  women  in  general  are  extremely  well- 
formed,  and  amidst  the  dark  beauties  of  Hindostan,  the 
artist  would  find  realised  the  form  of  the  Mediceaa  Venus, 
and  the  utmost  extent  of  his  fancy  as  to  the  beau  ideal. 

*'  Such  haVe  been  the  result  of  my  observations  during  a 
long  residence  in  different  parts  of  India.    That  there  are 
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excepticM  to  all  gtmml  redes,  and  alio  of  diatacter,  I  need 
not  observe." 

**  There  are  two  races  of  men  you  have  not  mentioned/' 
said  Dr.  Walker^  as  Mr.  Jonei  concluded,  **  I  mean  the 
Moors  or  Tartkrs,  and  the  Gentoos.'' 

**  True/'  replied  his  friend^  ^  the  Moors  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those  sien»  who,  under  the  conuband  of  Tamerlane^ 
conquered  Hindo«tan.  They  are  nnmerousi  but  they  are  dis- 
persed over  a  vast  extent  of  countrr,  so  that  they  aj^ar 
much  less  so  than  they  are.  Indeed,  if  the  Gentoos'  were 
not  of  the  iQOst  pacific  disposition,  they  would^not  submit  ta 
the  ^way  of  the  Moors,  who  are  inferior  to  them  in  point  of 
numbers  ten  to  one.  But  in  order  tfhe  better  to  understandr 
the  temper  and  character  of  die  two  people,  ire  will  treat  of 
them  separately. 

**  About  Delhi  the  Mooni  reside  in  great  numbers,  and  in^ 
deed  in  all  tlie  principal  cities,  where  they  form  the  major 
part  of  the  soldiery^  and  fiUiop^  most  of  the  offices  imder 
government.  The  Moors  of  Hindostan  may  be  divided  intoi^ 
two  distinct  kinds.  The  first  comprehends  the  descendanta 
of  the  conquerors,  of  I'artars,  who  are  constantly  nattural- 
izing  thmselves  in  India,  of- Arabians  and  Pei|;sians.  The 
aeqond  consists  of  converted  Gentoos;  these  are  indeed  » 
iniserable  race ;  looked  upon  with  hatred  and  contempt  by 
their  former  brethren,  as  base  dei^erters  of  their  faith  \  and 
by  the  Moors  they  are  treated  as  the  lowest  and  most  desiM* 
cable  of  their  race.  The  character  of  the  Tartars  or  Indian 
Moors  is  n<^  longer  distiilgaisjbed  by  that  crue^^and  feroeious< 
bravery  which  marked  their  predecessors.  Licentious  and 
luxurious,  indvd^ng  every  vicious  appetite-,  inhuman,  cruel, 
and  revengeful,  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  passions. 
Haughty  and  overbearing  to  their  infemrs;  fawning  atid 
deceitful  to  their  si;qperioni.  The  most  punctilious  ceremony 
ii  /OonstMitly  observed  between  tbenr;  mA  a  breach  of  civility 
IS  looked  upon  by  these  very  Moors  ^ith  as  much  abhorrence 
as  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  in  ether  countriea.  Dissimula* 
tion  must  always  under  such  circumstances  form  a  very  ma- 
terial ingredient  in  the  character  of  a  people,,  for  human  na- 
ture may  veil  her  feelings,  but  very  rarely  alter  them.  Hu« 
man  nature  ia  iser^f  generally  the  same.  It  has  often  hap*  . 
pened  that  a  fkvorite  courtier  has  lost  his  head  u  a  powerful 
.  minister  been  strangled  ia  his  bed;  others  have  fallen  victima 
te  poison ;  the  eonmander  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  the 
duaa  in  the  durbar,  tba  aeat  of  justice,  at  the  very  moment 
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when  they  thought  ti^emselyes  high  iniavour  both  with 
prince  and  people.'' 

"  Let  me  inhabit  the  wild  deserts  of  Africa,^  rather  than 
live  with  such  a  race^*^  said  Edward,  indignantly.  /<  I  feel 
humbled  that  human  nature  should  so  degrade  itself.  Truth 
is  not  then  to  be  found  in  Hindostans.*^  ^  No^''  said  Dn 
Walker,  with  a  grave  air,  '*  it  is  only  to  be  found  . 
in  the  bottom  of  a  well."  Edward  smiled  at  the  Doctor*s  re- 
.  ply^  and  having  apologized  t9  Mr.  Jones  for  interrupting 
him^  he  entreated  he  would  proceed. 

Mr.  Jones. — ^^  I  have  said  enough  to  excite  your  indig- 
nation against  the  Moors,  but  you  will  remember  there  are 
exceptions  in  aU  general  characters.  I  myself  have  known 
many  individuals^  whom  if  I  had  chosen  for  my  models  the 
picture  would  have  been  very  different  We  will  now  consi- 
der the  Gentoos.** 

<'  The  Gentoos^  a  people  believins  in  metaphysics,  are  for-^ 
bidden  by  iSleir  relfgion  to  destroy  the  smallest  insects ;  who 
are  continually  assembling  to  celebrate  some  religious  cere- 
mony;  who  imagine  that  by  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 
indigent,  they  make  atonement  for  every  sin,  and  whose 
principal  h^piness  consists  in  the  enjoyments  to  be  found  la 
their  own  families,  must  necessarily  be  a  distinct  class  'at 
society  from  the  Moors." 

«  Most  undoubtedly,**  said  Edward,  "  and  the  contem- 
plation of  such  characters  is  delightfuL** 

"  I  have  bot  finished  ^eir  picture  yet/^  rejoined  Mr.  Jones. 
"  Yon  may  change  your  opinion.  They  are  afiectionate  parents^, 
datifol  children,  and  kind  masters.  They  are  patient,  forbearing, 
hut  deceitful— «ow  I  Itave  spoiled  all,  have  I  not,  Edward ;  huk 
,  when  I  can  exMcate  truth  from  .the  bottom  of  the  deep  well,  I 
always  like  to  publish  my  success.  It  is  a  hard  task,  for  that  same' 
well  is  almost  unfathomable.  Bat  to  proceed ;  deceitful  was  the 
last  word ;  their  perseverance  in  carrying  on  all  affairs  of  busi- 
nesa  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  cool  and  impenetrable  dissimu* 
latiofi  with  which  they  make  bargains,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  They  conceive  the  most  co.itemp- 
tibie  opinion  of  a  man's  capacity,  who  is^  betrayed  into  any  im- 
petiiosity  of  temper.'^ 

"You  must  not  hare  any  dealings  with  these/ Gentoos, 
Edward,'^  said  Dr.  Walker,  •*  I  am  iifraid  you  would  not  stknd 
very  high  in  their  opinion.'^ 

*^  Nor  be  successful  in  your  negociations  with  them,'*  said  Mr.^ 
Jones,  **  for  their  calmness  and  self-possession  baffles  all  the  arts 
that  cAn  be  opposed'against  them.    I  hate  stili  one  part  of  thein 

■    7  .  ■ 
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community  to  discussy  I  mean  the  Brahmins.    Every  son  of  a 
Brahmin  inherits  tlie  priesthood  of  his  father,  but  as  their  num- 
bers greatly  exceed  that  neccsBary  for  fiiltiilitig  the  same  func- 
tions, many  of  them  live  in  piivate  life  enjoying  as  a  mark  ofdis- 
tinction,  tiiat  respect  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  highest  cast  of 
Gentoos.    The  religion  of  the  Brahmins  is  so  enveloped  in  a  va- 
riety of  strange  and  incomprehensible  persuasions,  that  the 
Gentoo  is  always  at  a  loss  as  to  his  proceedings  under  a  variety 
of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  afid  he  is  therefore  wholly  dc- 
.  pendent  on  the  priests.    The  building  of  a  pagoda  or  temple  and 
endowing  it,  is  considered  one  of  the  must  meritorious  acts  of  a 
manVlife.     Universal  benevolence  marks  the  character  of  the 
Brahmins ;  theii*  supreme  idea  of  happiness  consists  in  peace 
and  plenty,    lliey  reside  constantly  in  their  groves,  are  un- 
ambitious of  any  political  distinction.    'Ihey  inculcate  that  one 
third  of  every  man's  wealth  should  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  bis 
fellow-creatures  in  varipus  ways.    Vast  temples  and  refectories 
rise  by  the  road  side  for  the  accommodation  of  the  weary  tra- 
veliiT.    Spacious  ponds  are  dug  for  the  use  of  the  labourer  and 
inhabitants,  and  they  daify  distribute  large  portions  of  food  to  the 
poor.    And  yet  with  all  this  appearance  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, they  make  no  scruple  of  cheating  their  neighbour,  nor  of 
evincijig  the  most  decided  ingratitude  and  want  of  generosity  in 
their  usual  dealings  with  friends  or  foes.    J  mnst  not  forget  one 
custom  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  which  still  continues  iit 
practice  in  many  parts  of  India :  I  mean  that  which  compels  the 
wife  to  sacrifice  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  I  say 
compels,  for  sliame,  *^  that  death  to  human  pride,''  is  the  lot  of  her 
who  refuses  to  fulfil  this  awful  duty.     When  Sevagi,  the  founder 
of  the.  Mahratta  kingdom  died,  all  his  wives,  except  two,  who 
were  old  women,  ail  his  aninaals,  and  some  of  his  children,  vrere 
sacrificed  to  his  manes.    Several  months  ago^  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chanidennagore,  a  female  victim  was  immolated  on  the  funeral 
pile,  under  circumstances  peculiarl)'  afi'ecting.    She  was  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  recently  betrothed  to  a  young  man  of  the 
same.  town.    Every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  next  day  :  th^  relatives 
of  botb  parties  had  arrived  from  a  distance  to  honour  the  mar- 
riage with  their  presence ;  and  the  circle  of  their  friends  already 
enjoyed  in  anticipation  the  festivities  which  the  approaching^  day 
would  usher  in.  The  preceding  eyening,  however,  the  bridegn)om 
was  taken  ill  of  ihec/io/ei^a  9/ior^>/«,and  in  a  few  hours  was  a  lifeless 
corpse.    Information  being  conveyed  of  the  melancholy  event  to 
the  bride,  slie  instantly  declared  her  determiiiatiou  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  betrothed  lord.  A  long  debate  was  hence  held 
between  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  the  priests  respecting  the 
legality  of  the  act :  the  result  of  which  was,  that  in  such  cases 
the  shasturs  considering  the  bride  as  bound  to  her  husband  by  thb 
vow  she  had  taken,  permitted  a  voluntary  immolation  on  the  fa- 
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neral  pile.  The  next  day,  therefore,  instead  of  the  music  and  joy 
which  had  been  anticipated^  the  bride  was  led  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  amid  the  silent  grief  of  her  friends  and  relatives,  and* 
burnt  wilh  the  dead  body  of  her  intended  husband  *. 

*"*  My  task  is  done,''  continued  Mr.  Joneis,  '*  and  so  good  day 
to  you,  for  I  hare  an  engagement  of-  importance,  and  I  fear  my 
time  will  hardly  permit  me  to  be  punctual.  You  shall  see  me 
again  soon." 

*  An  interesting  letter  has  been  published  on  the  subject  of  ' 
education  in  India,  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Serampore,  Bengal.  Com- 
ing from  a  persou  who  possesses  local  knowledge  and  experience, 
it  may  be  thought  worthy  of  attention  by  those  who  are  anxious 
for  the  civilieation  of  India*  Of  the  lamentable  effeijts  of  ignor- 
ance in  that  extensive  part  of  our  empire,  the  author  gives  a 
striking  account ;  but  the  picture  which  he  presents  of  the  fe- 
male state  is  most  affecting.  Self-destruction  is  the  most  lamenta^ 
ble  probably  of  all  human  acts :  it  is,  at  least,  the  only  one 
which  does  not  admit  of  repentance;  a  policy,  therefore,  which 
encourages  or  admits  this,  must  be  the  most  detestable.  I'his 
work  presents  abstracts  of  accounts)  as  authentic  as  can  be  pro? 
cured,  of  women  who  have  dcsti'oyed  themselves  with  their  de- 
ceased husbands,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  summary,  only  inter- 
posing the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  these  horrors  might  be  pre- 
vented by  education  in  the  native  languages,  and  that  the  natives 
are  anxious  for  such  education. 

*'  By  the  foregoing  abstracts  it  appears,  that  1020  widows  were 
burnt,  or  buried  aiive,  in  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817.  So 
far  as  these  accounts  go,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  authen^ 
ticity.  The  only  question  is,  wheiher  in  such  very  large  and 
numerous  provinces^  where  the  European  functionaries  are  few,' 
and  placed  at  wideJntervals,  the  accuracy  of  native  agents,  from 
whom  the  details  of  these  informations  come,  and  who,  besides 
their  tendency  to  indolence  in  what  does  not  particularly  intercut 
them,  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  favourable  leaning  to  the  an- 
cient sanctioned  iisages  of  their  country,  is  to  be  depended  on. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  entertain  some  distrust  on  this 
head  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  territories  under  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, to  which  all  these  acoountl^  arc  con6nod.  form  but  one  di- 
vision of  the  immense  region  now  sul>iect  to  the  British  autlio- 
rily  in  the  East.  iTie  Bengal  Government  extends  westward  to 
the  banks  of  the  tPnmna.  The  government  of  Fort  St.  George 
has  vast  territories  under  its  immediate  mte;  the  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  Bombay  are  now  also  considerable ; 
and  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  froin  the 
river  IS^utiego  to  the  southern  promontory  of  Cormorin,  and  west- 
ward U>  the  Indus,  is  under,  British  eontrol  or  influence.  What 
may,  then,  be  the  nnmber  of  annual  immolations  in  this  immense 
nortioa  of  the  globe  1 
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SECTION  V. 

.  BALL  AT  BOMBAY — BRISK  GALE-— croA—MANGALORX— 
SAKDAL  TRBE — CINNAMON — BLACK  PEPPER — ^FAN  PALM 
-^-CABBAGS   TREE — BETEL   NUT   TRBE — NUTMEGS. 

Our  travellers  having  received  an  invitation  to  a  grand 
ti^all  at  the  house  of  the  governor,  they  waited  upon  his  ex- 
cellency in  company  with  Mr.  Jones.  The  splendour  of  such 
an  entertainment  astonished  them.  It  indeed  so  far  ex* 
ceeded  any  thing  they  had  ever  imagined,  Ifiat  they  were 
iticlined  to  fancy  they  were  transported  into  the  fairy  land 
described  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  blaze  of  jewels, 
amid  which  gracefiilly  waved  the  plume  t)f  the  bird  or  Para- 
dise, the  profusion  of  lamps,  their  fantastic  display  re- 
doubling the  brilliancy  of  the  whole  scene,  which  reflected 
in  spacious  mirrors,  appeared  interminable;  the  delicious 
fruits,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  the  alaves  in  the  pic- 
turesque dress  of  the  East,' the  adulation  which  was  conferred 
upon  those  of  superior  rank,  who,  surrounded  by  power  and 
wealth,  gave  the  tone  to  the  whole  of  the  amusement  ;>these 
various  causes  united  closed  thie  lips  of  our  young  travellers, 
who  for  {he  first  time  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  the  East. 

*^  I  wonder,**  said  Antonio^  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  arose  from  this  festive  scene,  **  whence  the  name  of 
the  bird  of  Paradise  arose?"  To  this  question,  Dr.  Walker 
gave  the  following  answer : 

^*  The  appellation  of  birds  of  paradise  has  been  given  to  thit 
species  from  a  notion  foimerly  prevalent,  that,  destitute  of  feet, 
,tbey  were  constantly  in  flight,  evea  during  their  sleep ;  or  that  if 
they  did  rest,  it  was  ^nly  for  a  few  moments  together,  and  then 
suspended  to  the  branches  of  trees  by  the  long  feathers  of  their 
tail :  that  the  female  deposited  her  e^s  in  a  h<^ow  place  on 
the  back  of  the  mslle,  and  there  sat  upon  and  hatched  them,  re*- 
taining  her  situation,  by  means  of  the  loufg  feathers  of  her  tail: 
that  they  fed  only  on  dew :  that,  destitute  of  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, tlte  whole  abdominal  cavity  was  filled  with  fat;  and  lastly 
that  they  never  touched  the  earth  until  their  death.  It  is  some- 
what dilScuIt  Ui  accouat  for  the  ortgia  of  notions  so  absurd,  nn- 
less  we  are  to  suppose  them  the  absolute  inventions  of  persons 
who  traded  in  the  skins  of  these  birds,  and  founded  merely  in  the 
irery  extraordinary  natiure  of  their  plumage,  and  the  circamstasoe 
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oT  such  skins  htang  lUways  sold  without  the  legs.  The  persons 
who  purchase  tiiem  take  oat  the  inside  imd  breast  bone,  and  dry 
them  with  «nioke  and  sulphur  lor  exportation  to  Bnnda  and  other 
commercial  settlements.  These  birds  generally  associate  in 
flocks  of  forty  orliAy  together:  tbey  form  their  nests  in  trees, 
and  food  on  ^uits  and  insects :  their  legs  are  so  short,  that  when 
tiiey  alight  upon  the  ground,  they  cannot  without  difficulty  rise 
again  into  the  air/' 

"  Arc  they  natives  of  {ndia?''  said  Antonio.  **  No,"  replied 
his  friend,  **  New  Guinea  and  thte  adjacent  isles  of  Aroo,  are  the 
coiratries  fk<om  whence  they  are  principally  procured,  and  from 
whence  they  are  sported  to  India,  Persia,  and  China." 

Having  beard  that  a  vessel  was  op  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Mangalore,  tkey  resolved  on  hastening  their  departure 
from  Bombay,  as  they  were  well  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man  who  was  going  upon  very  particular  business  to  Seringit- 
patam.  ^  We  shall  nave  many  advantages  in  making  this 
excursion  with  Mr.  Jones,**  observed  Dr.  Walker,  "  so 
make  up  your  dispatches  for  England,  and  you^  Antdnio, 
write  to  father  Benedict,  that  we  may  be  ready  at  a  minute's 
notice  to  attend  his  summons.** 

Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  visiting  this  part  of  India, 
JBdward  and  Antonio  obeyed  the  Doctor's  commands,  and 
impatiently  did  they  await  the  orders  for  their  departure. 
At  length  Mr.  Jones  made  his  appearance,  and  begged  tjiey 
wduld  prepare  to  go  on  board;  that  evening.  A  favourable 
breeze  soon  wafled  them  far  on  their  joiirn^y,  but  at  length 
the  wind  dropped,  the  heavens  lowered,  and  every  symptom 
of  an  approaching  squall  appeared.  L«ite  in  the  evening 
after  a  dead  calm  the  wind  began  to  whistle  shrilly  .among 
the  shrouds,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  meet  the 
coming  storm.  At  length  it  burst.  Impelled  b^  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds  and  waves,  they  scudded  rapidly  along; 
fortunately,  however,  before  the  storm  arriveu  at  its  fuU 
height,  the  pilot  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation 
of  those  seas,  ran  the  vessel  into  the  harbour  of  Goa,  where 
our  travellers  with  much  danger  and  difficulty  were  put  on 
shore.  And  now  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  they  witr 
nessed  all  the  effects  of  the  convulsions  of  nature  in  th^  torrid 
2one,  where 


« p.  Incessant  vapours  roil. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  contintkal  heaped; 
Or  whirled  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow. 
With  the  big  stones  of  steaming  oceans  charged. 
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Meantime  amid  these  upper  seas^  condensM 
Aronud  the  cold  aerial  mountain's  brow, 
'  And  by  conflicting  winds  together  dash'd, 
The  tliunder  holds  his  black  tremendous  throne : 
From  cloud  to  cloud  the  rending  lightnings  ri^e^ 
Till  in  the  furious  elemental  war 
Dissplv'd  thts  whole  precipitated  mass, 
Unbroken  floods  and  solid  torrents  pour  V 

To  Antonio  the -scene  was  terrific  bevond  description, 
and  the  stoutest  hearts  trembled  at  the  wild.and  elementarj 
uproar.  '^Many  small  vessels  were  lost  near  the  shore,  and 
the  fury  of  the  waves  overleaped  the  barriers  opposed  to  its 

'fury  by  the  industry  of  man,  and  greatly  damaged  the 
town.  The  effect  of  this  storm  was  felt  for  many  miles  along 
the  coast^  and  our  travellers  ein^loyed  themselves  for  sever^ 
days  in  seeking  out  those  unfortunate  persons  whose  dis- 
tresses pecuniary  aid  would  alleviate.  Their  own  vessel  had 
received  so  much  damage  that  it  took  some  time  to  refit ; 
during  which  time  they  received  many  attentions  from  the 
superior  Portuguese,  particularly  the  governor,  who  is  in- 
clined to  shew  every  attention  to  the  English. 

^  Goa  is  a  large  qity^  and  was, once  populous  :  it  is  the  cap]" 
t^of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on .  this  side  the  Cape  of 
G9od  Hope :  it  is  the  residence  of  a  captain  general  sent 
from  the  parent  country,  who  lives  in  great  splendour.  The 
city  stands  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour: 
the  view  up  this  river  is  truly  delightful ;  the  banks  on  either 
side  are  adorned  with  churches,  and  country  seats  of  tiie 
Portuguese  interspersed  with  groves  and  valleys ;  the  river 
has  several  pleasing  openings  as  it  winds  along;  its  banks  are 
low,  but  the  hills  behind  rise  to  an  amazing  height,  and  atld 
grandeur  to  the  spectacle,  greatly  tending  also  to  beautify 
the  prospect.  ITie  city  is  adorned  with  many  fine  churches 
magnificently  decorated,  and  has  several  handsome  con- 
vents; the  church  of  Saint  Augustine  isa  noble  structure, 
and  is  adorned  in  the  inside  by  many  fine  pictures  ;  it  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  from  whence  is  an  extensive  view  of  the 
city  and  adjacent  country :  it  is  a  circumstance  that  has  al- 
ways been  observed,  and  very  justly,  that  the  Portuguese 
have  ever  chosen  the  spots  for  their  convents  and  churches  in 
the  most  delightful  situations,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goa 

*  Thomson's  Summer. 
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have  by  no  xneass  failed  hi  attention  to  this  pointy  all  theit 
p'nblic  buildings  being  well  situated.  The  body  of  this 
church  is  spacious,  and  the  grand  altar-piece  finished  in  the 
most  elegant  style.  The  building  of  the  choir  is  of  gothic 
architecture,  and  therefore  of  antiquity.  This  church  has 
an  Augustan  convent  adjoin'mg  to  it :  some  of  the  brothers 
of  this  convent  have  given  popes  and  cardinals  to  the  Roman 
see,  as^pf^ears  by  their  portraits  whioh  are  hungup  in  a  neat 
chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Augustine  the  patron  of  the  order. 
Adjoining  to  this  church  is  a  convent  of  nuns,  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  the  daughters  and  tiieces  of  the  Portuguese  inhabi- 
tants. A  little  lower  bn  the  declivity  of  the  hill  stands  ano- 
ther church  dedicated  to  the  Bon  Jesus,  in  which  is  the 
chapel  Saint  Francisco  de  Xaviere,  whose  tomb  it  contains : 
this  chapel  is  a  most  superb  and  magnificent  place ;  the  tomb 
of  the  saint  is  entirely  of  fine  black  marble  brought  from  Lis- 
bon ;  on  the  four  sides  of  it  are  represented  the  principal  ac- 
tions of  the  saint,  most  elegantly  t^arved  in  basso  relievo  : 
these  represent  his  converting  the  different  nations  to  Chris- 
tianity :  the  figures  are  admirably  executed.  The  tomb  is 
lofty  and  of  a  pyramidal  form  terminated  by  a  coronet  of 
mother  of  pearl:  On  the  sides  of  this  chapel  are  excellent 
paintings  done  by  Italian  masters,  the  subjects  chiefly  from 
Scripture  :  this  chapel  is  esteemed  the' greatest  curiosity  in 
the  place.  In  the  valley  below' is  another  convent  for  young 
ladies  who  have  not  taken  the  veil ;  out  of  this  convent  the 
Portuguese  and  other  persons,  provided  they  are  Cathojics, 
may  marry.  As  far  as  our  travellers  could  learn,  the  ceremony 
observed  upon  taking  out  one  of  these  young  ladies^  is  aa 
follows :  when  a  gentleman,  after  visiting  often  at  the  grate, 
shall  have  chosen  one  to  whom  he  wishes  to  pay  his  addresses, 
an  exchange  of  rings  between  the  parties,  is  first  made ;  after 
which  the  lover  is  pennitted  to  visit  his  mistress  in  the  con* 
vent  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  matrons ;  then  if  he  still 
holds  his  purpose,  he  is  obliged  tp  make  a  solemn  promise  of 
marriage  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of  the  place ; 
which  being  done,  he  may  take  her  away  whenever  he 
pleases  ;  after  which  the  archbisliop  marries  them. 

Our  travellers  as  they  passed  the  inquisition,  heaved  a 
sigh  to  the  fate  of  those  confined  within  its  gloomy  walls ; 
nor  could  the  doctor  help  expressing  his  indignation  at  the 
amdioration^  as  it  is  called,  of  its  former  rigour,  which  for- 
bids the  celebration  of  a  public  auto  da  F^,  but  permits  |L 
private  one  once  in  the  year. 

EL] 
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<'  As  if,"  said  Edward,  ''  a  persM>&  wlto'  was  bqrnt  in  private 

wcMild  suffer  Ic3s  Iban  from  an  execution  ii)  public/' 

Their  vessel  being  repaired  and  the  wind  fair,  our  travellers 
again  prepared  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  once 
more  emliarkin<;  they  proceeded  with  a  favourable  breeze  towards 
Mangalore,  and  at  the  close  of  a  slill  and  beautiful  evening,  tbey 
entered  its  convenient  though  not  deep  harbour,  and  imniie- 
diately  went  bn  shore. 

The  prosperity  of  this  place  since  it  fell  into  the  haadsK>f  the 
ij^Qglish  is  greatly  increased ;  its  trade  being  doubled ;  nice  is  Its 
principal  export,  and  its  imports  are  cloths  from  Surat,  horses 
for, the  cavalry  at  Madras,  a  few  drugs  from  Arabia,  siTgar, 
and  a  eonsiderable  quantity  of  salt.  Our  travellers  passing  bj  a 
large  building  in  the  town  they  were  almost  overpowered  by  the 
strong  smell  of  sandal  wood.'  It  was  the  magazine  for  that  fra- 
grant wood,  whibh  is  therein  deposited  in  logs  of  four  feet  lang, 
and  varying  in  thickness  from  three  inches  to  one  foot  in  diame- 
ter. The  billets  are  then  taken  up,  smoothed,  and  sorted ;  and 
the  deeper  the  colour,  the  higher  is  found  the  perfume. 
^  Of  this  elegant  wood,  when  cut  into  larger  planks,  coffins  arc 
sometimes  made  in  China,  for  the  principal  persons,  and  suoh 
coffins  are  said  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  air  and  moisture  for 
many  years.  The  Chinese  also  reduce  the  wood  to  powder,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  water,  convert  it  into  a  paste,  which  thry 
apply  to  their  bodies,  their  furniture,  and  about  their  houses,  as  a 
petfume :  the  powder  of  sandal  wood  is  likewise  employed  as  an 
incense  in  their  idolatrous  .temples.  Hence  it  is  that  a  eonsi- 
,  derable  trade  iu  this  wood  exl&ls  betwixt' the  East  Indies  and 
China. 

,  Besides  the  logs,  the  chips  and  cuttings  of  the  roots  of  sandal 
wood  are  an .  article  of  commerce.  From  these  chips  and  from 
the  waste  wuod-an  odoriferous  oil  is  sometimes  prepared,  which 
Is  considered  nearly  equal  to  oil  of  rose's. 

Sandal  wood  is  at  present  seldom  used  in  medicine;  though, 
fron^  its  powerful  qualities,  it  might  probably  be  applied  to  many 
medicinal  purposes  with  success.  It  has  a  bitterish  aromatic 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  pungency  which  is  by  no 
means  unpleasaut.  The  Chinese  are  great  buyers  of  this  wood» 
which  they  convert  into  many  elegant  articles,  but  tliey  chieilj 
employ  it  as  fuel  for  sacrifices  upon  certain  occasions. 

A  line  river  called  Mai^galore  winds  through  the  aeighbour- 
ing  country,  and  here  our  travellers  were  shewn  the  brick  stone, 
as  it  is  called.  This  is  a  kind  of  earth,  which  when  first  dog  up, 
may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  becomes  hard  on  an  exposure  to  the 
^air:  houses  are  often  built  of  it,  and  sometimes  bridges,  altliough 
it  is  more  porous  than  the  burnt  bricks,  In  this  neighbottrho(Ml, 
there  are  groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees  of  peculiar  excellence  called 
snltanie ;  indeed  the  vegetable  world  is  here  luxuriant,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  nutmegs,  and  the  elegant  Fan  palm  are  found  in  this 
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part  of  India ;  of  the  natare  and  history  ofthese  Dr.  Walker  gave 
a  brief  sketch  to  his  two  yonng  friends. 

**  Cinnamon  is  the  under  bark  of  the  branches  of  a  tree  of  tho 
bay  tribe,  which  Is  chiefly  found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but 
which  grows  in  "Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

"  There  are. two  principal  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the  Ccy- 
lonese  enter  their  woods  for  the  purpose  of  barking  the  cinnamon 
trees.  The  first  of  these  commences  in  April,  and  the  last  in 
November ;  the  former  being  that  in  which  tfie  great  crop  is  ob' 
tained.  Ill  this  operatioa  the  branches  of  three  years'  growth  are 
cut  down,  and  the  outside  pellicle  of  the  bark  is  scraped  away. 
ITie  twigs  are  then  Hpped  up  lengthwise  with  a  knife,  and  the 
bark  is  gradually  loosened  till  it  can  be  entirely  taken  off.  It  is 
then  cut  into  slices,  and  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  curls  up  in 
drying.  The  smaller  pieces  or  quills,  as  they  are  called,  are 
inserted  into  the  larger  ones,  and  the  whole  are  afterwards  tied 
into  bundles. 

**  Cinnamon  is  examined  and  arranged  according  to  its  quality^ 
by  persons  who,  for  this  purpose,  are  obliged  to  taste  and  chew  it. 
lliis  is  a  very  troublesome  and  dipagreeable  ofRcc;  few  persons 
being  able  to  hold  out  more  than  t^vo  or  three  days  successively, 
as  the  cinnamon  deprives  tlie  tongue  and  lips  of  all  the  mucUs 
with  which  they  are  covered.  After  this  examination  the  bun- 
dles are  made  up  to  the  length  of  abont  four  feet,  and  weight  of 
eighty-eight  pounds  each. 

"  From  the  roots  of  the  trees  numerous  off-sets  shoot  up.  These, 
when  they  have  attained  the  height  of  about  ten  feet,  are  cut 
down  add  barked,  being  then  about  the  thickness  of  a  common 
walking  stick.  The  cinnainon  which  they  yield  is  much  finer 
than  any  other. 

^  Wild  cinnamon^  or  cassia,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  tribe 
which  grows  in  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and  is  distinguished 
by  having  spear-shaped  leaves,  each  with  three  nerves. 

"  The  cinnamon  peelers,  called  chalias,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
are  a  very  turbulent  race ;  they  are  not  originally  of  Ihis  place, 
but  have  had  peculiar  privileges  granted  them  by  the  Dutch,  and 
their  causes  were  all  deci<led  hy  their  own  chief,  called  captain 
Cinnamon.  But  the  EngPish  resident  has  now  taken  that  title 
and  authority  upon  himself. 

"  Black  pepper  is  the  dried  berry  of  a  clirpbing  plant  (piper  ni- 
grum) which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  Its  stem  has  numerous 
joints,  and  throws  out  roots  at  every  joints  The  leaves.'' which  as 
you  see,  are  somewhat  egg-shaped  and  pointed,  are  of  a  dnsky 
bro^n  colour,  and  have  each  seven  very  strong  nerves,  the 
flowers  are  small  and  white. 

"  It  is  customary,  in  the  pepper  grounds  of  the  cohtinent  of  In- 
dia, to  milrk  out  the  fields  into  regular  squares  of  six  feet  each, 
which  is  the  usual  distance  allowed  for  the  plants.  And  as  these 
bave  not  sufficient  strength  to  support  tiiemselves  in  an  upright 
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growth,  they  are  generally  placed  near  a  thorny  kind  of  slmib, 
among  the  branches  of  which  they  creep  like  ivy.  .When  tbey 
haVe  run  to  a  considerable  height,  the  twigs,  on  which  the  berries 
hang,  bend  down,  and  the  fruit  appears  in  long  slender  clnsters 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  grains,  somewhat  resembling  banches  of 
currants,  bat  with  this  difference,  that  every  grain  adheres  im- 
mediately to  the  conimoti  stalk,  which  occasions  theciasterto  be 
more  compact.  The  berries  are  green  when  young,  but  tarn  to 
a  bright  red  colonr  when  ripe.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  redden 
they  are  considered  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gathered.  When  ga- 
thered they  are  spread  upon  mats  in  the  sun,  where  they  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  till  tliey  become  dry,  black,  and  shrivelled,  aa  we 
see  them.  In  this  state  they  have  the  denomination  of  black 
pepper. 

''  White  pepper  is  nothing  more  tlian  the  best  and  soundest  of 
the  berries,  gathered  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  stripped  of 
tlieir  external  coat  or  skin.  To  effect  this  they  are  steeped  about 
a  week  in  salt  wuter,  by  the  end  of  which  time  the  skins  burnt. 
They  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  rubbed  between  the  hands,  and 
winnowed.  Thus  cleared  from  their  skins  they  are  rendered 
smaller  and  more  smooth  tlian  black  pepper. 

^' As  the  acridity  of  pepper  lies  principally  in  the  skin,tbis  kind 
becomes,  of  course,  much  less  pungent  than  the  other ;  but  it  has 
one  recommendation,  that  it  can  be  made  only  of  the  best  and 
soundest  grains,  taken  at  their  most  perfect  state  of  maturity* 

**  Pepper  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic  betwixt. England 
and  the  East  Indies.  That  from  Malabar  is  considered  better 
than  any  other.  The  quantity  of  peper  vended  at  the  East  In- 
dia Company's  sales  has  in  some  years  exceeded  0,000,000  of 
pounds  weight,  of  which  i  or  800,000  pounds  have  been  retained 
for  home  consumption. 

"  The  fan  palm  is  a  very  remarkable  tree  that  gprows  in  the  East 
Indies^  but  particularly  in  Malabar,  and  the  island  of  Ceyldn ; 
the  leaves  of  which,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  rise  out  of  tlie  sum- 
mit of  the  trunk,  are  winged  and  somewhat  fan-shaped,  and  have 
their  segments  connected  by  a  thread  or  fibre. 

**  The  stem  of  the  fan  pahn  is  straight,  cylindrical,  smooth,  and 
as  tall  as  a  ship's  mast  Its  leaves  are  upwards  of  six%yaiids  in 
length,  and  four  yards  wide ;  andlbrm  altogetlier  a  head  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  yards  in  diameter.  These  leaves,  which,  when  dr}', 
fold  up  somewhat  like  a  fan,  are  used  for  the  covering  of  huts 
and  cottages ;  and,  not  uiifrequently,  by  soldiers,  instead  of  can- 
vass, for  the  construction  of  tents.  One  of  them  is  sufiicieutly 
large  to  shelter  twenty  persons  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Tbey 
are  also  a  kind  of  natural  paper  used  by  the  inhabitants  for 
writing  upon,  the  characters  being  cut  or  traced  with  a  aharp- 
pointed  iron  instrument  which  leaves  indelible  marks  upon  thein. 
Most  of  the  books  wliich  are  shewn  in  Europe  for  those  of  the 
Egyptian  papyrus  are  said  to  be  formed  of  parts  of  these  leaver. 
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Hie  piik  of  the  trmik,  beaten  into  a  kind  of  paste  and  mixed 
'With  water,  is  fonned  into  cakes,  and  constitutes  a  species  of 
bread,  very  serviceable  to  tiie  inhabitants  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  juice  of  some  parts  of  the  tree  is  nsed  as  an  emetic. 
.  ^'lliefan  palms  are  said  not  to  bear  froit  nntil  near  forty  years 
old ;  bat  after  this  period,  when  in  perfection,  they  produce  an<- 
nuaily  niore  than  twenty  thousand  berries  each.  These  are  about 
an  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  of  globular  shape,  smooth,  green, 
and  fleshy ;  but  are  not  known  to  be  of  any  use. 

*^  The  cabbage  tree  of  America,  the  areca  aleracea,i8  a  species  of 
palm,  which  grows  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  hundred  feet 
and  npwanls,  and  is  destitute  of  leaves  nntil  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  summit  The  leaves,  sometimes  netflr  twenty  feet  long,  are 
winged,  and  the  leaflets  are  entire. 

"  Such  is  the  general  elegance  of  this  tree  that  it  is  frequently 
denominated  the  qneen  of  the  woods.  Its  fruit,  which  grows  in 
bunches  from  the  top,  is  an  oblong  and  obtuse  kind  of  berry,  of 
bloisb  purple  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  an  olive.  The  sheaths 
of  the  flowers  and  the  floral  leaves,  when  first  developed,  are 
folded  round  each  other,  inclosed  in  a  thin,  green,  and  spongy 
bark,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  constitute  the 
part  which  is  denominated  the  cabbage  This  is  perfectly  white, 
and  when  boiled  is  esteemed  a  great  luxnry.  It  is  also  eaten 
raw  as  a  salad,  and  flried  with  butter ;  and  its  taste  is  said  to  re- 
semble that  of  an  artichoke.  This  part  is  likewise  frequently 
made  into  a  pickle  with  vinegar  and  spices. 

**  In  the  leaves  of  this  tree  there  is  a  thread-like  substance 
which  is  sometimes  spun  like  hemp;  the  sockets  or  grooves 
formed  by  the  broad  part  of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  used 
by  the  negroes  as  cradles  for  their  children.  The  trunks  when 
cleared  serve  as  water  pipes.  Of  the  pith  a  kind  of  sago  is  made, 
an^  in  thn  pith  a  species  of  caterpillar  breeds,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the' West  Indian  isles  eat  as  a  great  delicacy. 

"*  What  a  useful  tree,''  said  Antonio.    ''  True,'^  replied  the  . 
Doctor,  '*  but   I   must  not   forget  another  tree  of  this   sort 
which  is  highly  valued  in  this  country  for  its  nnt,  I  mean  the 
betel  nut  tree,  which  is  a  species  of  palm  also.    It  is  also  called 
catechu  and  areca. 

*^  It  is  generally  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  its  trunk  is 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves,  which  grow  on  the 
SBilimit,  are  winged,  having  the  leaflets  folded  back,  and  the 
fruit  is  a  pulpy  berry  with  thin  skin,  containing  a  nut  of  about 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  of  arounded  conical  form. 

*'  The  kernel  of  the  areca-nut,  which  is.  covered  by  a  thin, 
smooth,  and  yello^sh  shell,  is  somewhat  like  a  nutmeg,  but  con>- 
tains  in  the  centre,  a  white,  sotl,  greyish,  and  almost  liquid  sub- 
stance, which  becomes  hard  as  the  nut  ripens.  This  nroit  is  in 
general  use  by  the  Indians,  who  cut  it  into  slices,  mix  it  with 
other  substances,  wrap  it  in  the  leaves  of  betel  and  chew  it,  much 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  eommoii  |^6ople  of  our  eo«|niry  eheir 
tobacco.  The  consumption  of  these  nuts  in  India  is  almost  be- 
yond calculation.  They  are  an  article  of  consideriible  trade^ 
from  port  to  port ;  and  also  from  India  to  China,  but  are  seldom 
brought  into  England,  though  they  might  be  of  use  in  some  of  our 
manufactures. 

''The  drug  called  cateehu  and  formerly  .terra  japonicawas 
supposed  to  be  an  extract  prepared  from  the  above  nuts ;  but  is 
now  ascertained,  to  be  made  from  the  wood  of  a  species  of 
mimosa. 

.  ''  Some  few  nutmegs  also  grow  in  this  neighbouihood ;  but  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands  are  the  most  productive  of  any  part  of 
Asia  in  this  spice.  They  are  «u:h  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  spice  called  mace^  and,  externally,  by  a  husk  about  faalf  an 
inch  in  thickness,  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  small 
peach,  both  in  shape  and  colour,  with  the  exception  of  its  being 
pointed  towards  the  stalk. 

.  *'  The  nutmeg-tree  (mysristica  aromatioa)  is  not  unlike  our 
common  eherry->tree,  both  in  growth  and  sisse.  Its  leases  are 
nearly  oval,  but  pointed,  viraved,  obliquely  nerved,  of  bright  green 
colour  above,  and  whitish  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
hang  upon  iriender  stalks.  When  this  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  the 
husk  opens  at  the  end,  and  exposes  a  net- work  of  scarlet  mace. 
Underneath  the  mace  is  a  black  shell  about  as  thick  as  that  of  a 
filbert,  and  very  hard ;  and  in  this  is  contained  the  nutmeg. 

^  The  gathering  of  nutmegs  is  performed  by  persons  who 
ascend  the  trees  for  that  purpose,  and  pull  the. branches  to  them 
mth  long  hooks.  The  husks  are  stripped  off  in  the  woods,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  fruit,  with  its  surrounding  mace,  is  taken 
home.  After  the  mace  has  been  carefully  stripped  off  with  a 
small  knife,  the  nuts,  which  are  still  covered  with  their  woody 
shelly  are  dried,  first  in  the  sun,  and  then  upon  a  frame  of  split 
bambo6s  placed  over  a  slow  fire,  until,  when  shaken,  the  kernels 
ave  healrd  to  rtittle  within  the  shells.  These  now  easily  fiy  to 
pieces  when  beaten  with  small  sticks ;  and  the  nutmegs,  bein^  ^ 
4aken  out,  are  soaked  in  sea-water  and  lime,  and  are  then  thrown 
in  great  numbers  together  to  heat,  by  which  their  vegetating 
principle  is  destroyed.  The  nutmegs  are  finally  sorted  into  par- 
eels,  according  to  their  quality,  and  packed  in  bags  for  sale  and 
exportation.  The  quantity  of  nutmegs  vended  at  the  £ast  India 
Company's  sales  in  1804  amounted  to  117,936  pounds'  weight, 
and  produced  54,733/.  exclusive  of  the  duties.  This  kind  of 
spice  has  long  been  employed  both  for  culinary  and  raedicinsl 
purposes.  Distilled  with  water  they  afford  a  large  portion  of  es- 
sential oil^  which  resembles  in  flavour  the  spice  itself.'' 
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SECTION  VI. 

fe£«SXLY  GAUX — 8£RIKGAFATAM— MY$OAi;^T¥OtJR  FI«HT 
— £i.EPHAKTS«— CJBYi.Oy.' 

Our  travellers,  upon  quittrog  tbe  plf^in  of  Mang9lore»  de- 
scended a.  steep  nill^  and  shortly  af^er^wards  th^  arrived  al 
fiuntw-all^.a  fiourishiug  open  town,  contai«kiag  notwithfitaod- 
ing  many  mud  houses.  -  Hera  they  saiw  a  numb^  of  horaea 
which  were  on  their  way  to  Madraas ;  and  now  they  dceW 
near  the  celebrated^essely  Gaut  in  thet^rritoi^y  of  Che  My- 
sore- The  inidian  Apennines  stretch  ^lo^  tike  qqmI  of 
Malabar  at  the  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  fVpm  the 
shore,  but  in  some  places  they  approach  nuichjtieaiier.  Tbftjr 
extend  throughout  thirt^n  d^gr^esotf  latitu^e^^ftboul  i^3 
geographical  miles.  In  their  coucse  Are  .aeyeral  (ksctnU 
properly  called  gatUvi.  One^of  the  most  rcM^qMc^f  these 
passes  is  that  which  our  traveilers  were  on  the  point  of 
ascending.  They  made  a  halt  at  the  bottom  ip  prdier  to  q}* 
low  a  drov^  of  ox^en,  which  were  laden  with  salt;  to  get4>a 
far  before  them.  They  had  in.their  joyroi^y  thither.  pas«^4 
thr^i^ugh  a  most  luxuriant  scenery.  A  Btatej^iforesit  of  ;Ai« 
tf^ileat  trees, aifiong  which  theianrwcas^ia^ra^lHiilspicuom^ 
the  stems  of  which  were  fancifully  ornaniei^ted  with. a  va- 
riety of  parasitica^  plants  oS  the  naost ,|;)riUiaBt  bu^ftic  ^^'bilst  tb# 
plains  they  had  traversed  weee  intersected  by  many  glitti^ 
ing  rivulets. 

Our  travellers  having  arranged  t^epaselves.i^  their  pala*!^ 
quins  began  their  arduous  undertaking  tpwa):;ds  itb^  clo^e  ^s^f 
a  sultry  ^^y.  In  addition  to  ^heperjpendiei4sjr  a^ent  whiph 
WMB  in  itself  terrifying, -the  roar  of  the^tcirrepta,.wjhieh  tbe 
increasing  gloom  of  evening  rendered  i9visibley  the  ifnpan^• 
trable  foliage  illumined  only  by  tb^  red  .glare  of  tha^r^has^ 
thus  altogether  produced  a  scene  so  imposing  thaf  it  is  bea|; 
described  by  silence.  Repeatedly  did  their  bearers  $top  to  rest 
themselves,  and  then  fastenipg  their  tprche^  to  a  bambop* 
they  held  them  over  the  precipitous  rock  where  a  breach  ia 
the  foliage  would  permit,  to  view,  the  wild,  gtm^t  -^^  ro- 
mantic prospect  around  them.  Jn  many,  plibbj9s  h|ige  fsag* 
ments  of  rock  blocked  up  the  rqad,  and  the  difficuUy  of  cpn- 
veying  the  palanquins  in  one  place^  where  two  qf  these 
rocks  had  fallen  within  thr^e  feet  of  each  K^her,  wai|  i»x- 
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treme.  They,  however,  happily  ofercame  this  difficulty^ 
hat  Dr.  Walker  himself  was  not  a  little  anxious  as  he  saw 
the  danger  to  which  his  two  young  fViends  were  exposed. 
Having  at  length  attained  the  summit,  a  scene  equally  wild 
presented  itself,  barren  rocks  of  an  inferior  size  to  the  Gaat 
presented  themselves  on  every  side.  At  Parneah  Chuttoor, 
which  is  on  the  top  of  this  celebrated  mountain,  they  rested  a 
couple  of  days,  for  although  the  journey  they  had  in"  view 
was  less  dangerous,  yet  it  still  wound  through  a  rough  and 
uneven  road  among  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  which  are 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Bessely  Gaut. 

Having  emerged  from  this  rocky  defile,  our  travellers 
pursued  their  journey  through  a  more  cultivated  country, 
and  at  length  thev  reached  Seringapatam  formerly  the  capi- 
tal  of  Tippoo  Saib's  dominions.  Seringapatam  stands  in  a 
large  plain ;  its  appearance  by  no  means  answers  the  tra* 
vellers's  expectations,  the  only  object  which  attracts  his  at* 
tention  being  the  minarets  of  the  mosque,  and  a  high  bufld- 
ing  on  which  the  British  colours  were  flying. 

As  Mr.  Jones  was  upon  the  service  of  the  India  compan^jTi 
he  had  many  opportunities  of  indulging  the  curionty  of  his 
friends.  Through  his  interest  they  saw  the  interior  of  the 
kte  sultan*sprivate residence,  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the 
resident,  lliis  palace  is  composed  of  one  square,  three 
•ides  of  which  are  divided  into  three  stories,  having  a  verandah 
in  fh>nt  of  unpainted  wood ;  behind  are  several  small  rooms 
used  by  him  as  warehouses.  The  fourth  side  consisted  of 
one  room  only,  the  height  of  the  whole  building,  which  was 
Tippoo's  durbar  or  hall  of  audience:  it  is  seventy  feet  wide 
and  forty  deep.  The  walls  are  painted  red,  with  a  gilt  trellis 
work  runm'ng  over  it,  formed  by  a  tyger's  scratch,  Tippoo's 
favourite  ornament.  Sentences  from  the  Khoran  in  golden 
letters,  each  a  foot  high,  on  a  red  ground,  run  round  the 
room  as  a  cornice  :  the  roof  is  also  painted  red,  and  it  is 
supported  by  three  rows  of  red  pillars  formed  of  one  piece  of 
wood.  Behind  this  spacious  apartment  was  the  sultan's  bed 
chamber  enlightened  by  two  small  windows  strongly  grated, 
and  the  door  was  particularly  well  secured.  He  always  slept 
in  a  hammock,  and  in  this  were  found  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
loaded  pistols :  the  only  entrance  into  this  apartment  was 
through  the  harem,  |md  also  through  a  narrow  passage  where 
some  tygera  were  chained  as  an  additional  defence. 

«  What  a  life  must  Tippoo  have  led,"  said  Dr.  Walker, 
*^  a  prey  to  coinstant  apprenension.*^ 


MYSORE—TYGER  FIGHT.  ^gfr. 

From  tlib  palace  they  proceeded  to  visit  the  arsenal,  the 
architeeture  m  which  is  massive,  and  much  more  ancient 
than  any  other  bttilding.  It  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  arraiii 
which  are  totally  useless. 

Mr.  Jones  having  occasion  to  go  to  Mysore,  which  iv 
about  nine  miles  distant  from  Seringapatam,  our  travellera 
accompanied  him ;  and^  mounting  their  elephants,  they  set 
o£^  ana  after  a  most  delightful  journey  through  a  cultivated 
plain,  ornamented  with  the  spacious  trees,  and  waving  foliage^ 
which  characterizes  the  monarchs  of  the  eastern  forests, 
they  arrived  at  Mysore  at  a  time  whto  it  appeared  to  great 
advantage ;  the  houses  had  been  lately  white- washed,  and  at 
every  door  were  banana  plants  stuck  in  the  ground,  the 
strings  extending  across  the  road,  from  which  were  sus- 
pended branches  of  the  mango  tree.  They  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  Rajah  in  his  robes  of  state,  seated  in  his  veran- 
dah, when  he  received  Mr.  Jones,  whose  business  at  Mysore 
much  concerned  him.  He  was  splendidly  attired  in  gold 
tissue,  havmg  a  superb  string  of  pearls  round  his  neck.  He 
made  Mr.  Jones  a  present  of  two  handsome  shawls,  which 
the  latter  aflerwaras^  gave  to  Dr.  Walker,  having,  he  said^ 
many  of  the  same  kind,  it  being  a  usual  present  upon  such 
occasions.  These  shawls  are  not  made  from  camePs  hair, 
but  from  tlie  fine  wool  which  grows  under  the  hair  of  the 
Cashmere  goat  in  very  small  quantities,  and  only  in  the 
winter :  so  provident  is  nature. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  they  were  spectators  of  a  tyger  fight :  a  ' 
square  of  fifty  feet,  being  fenced  oif  with  a  bamboo  lattice 
work  several  feet  high,  in  order  to  prevent  the  animals  from 
leaping  among  the  people,  an  accident,  which  has  sometimes 
taken  place.  The  tyger  was  in  a  small  cage  on  one  side,  and. 
an  immense  crowd  of  spectators  were  assembled  on  the  ontsidis 
of  the  fence,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  fight.  Upon  a  given 
signal,  the  gracefal  animal  was  driven  from  his  haunt  by  fire- 
works. With  an  anxious  eye,  he  paced  round  the  area ;  but 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  buffalo,  he  retreated  to  one  corner : 
both  the  animals  appeared  equally  reluctant  to  engage,  each 
watching  the  other  most  attentively ;  when  the  tyger  was  again 
compelled  to  move  by  the  fire-works,  the  buffalo  advanced  two 
or  three  steps,  upon  which  the  tyger  again  couched.  A  ddg  was 
now  thrown  in  ;  but  the  poor  animal  seemed  still  unwilling  to 
attack  even  him ;  for  when  the  dog  snarled  at  him,  he  retreated. 
An  elephant  was  now  let  in,  when  the  tyger  uttered  a  cry  of 
terror,  retreating  at  the  same  time,  and  in  despair  he  attempted 
to  averleap  the  fence,  but  failed:  and  the  elephant  approa/c&ng, 
by  direction  of  his  rider,  attempted  to  throw  himself  on  bm  knets 
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ilponthetyger;  bat  the  dextrovs  anitdsl  avoided  ^liis  danger. 
The  etophant,  in  ttts  turn,  beeiune  aiarmed,  aM  no  exertion  of 
Ub  rider  could  indace  him  to  repeat  the  attack  $  bat,  advancing 
to  the  gate,  he  soon  made  a  passage  through  it^  and  it  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  spectators  to  tremble.  The  poor  tyger,  however, 
lay  pantiug  on  the  ground,  without  attempting  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity  for  escape ;  and  a  second  elephant  being  turned  in, 
made  the  same  unsuccessful  attempt  as  the  former  one;  and  the 
^ger  springing  on  the  forehead  of  his  adversary,  there  hung  for 
two  or  three  seconds,  titi  the  elephant,  collecting  all  bis  might, 
with  one  violent  jerk,  dashed  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay, 
nnabie  to  rise.  The  conqueror  was  satisfied  With  hift  viotfwy,  for 
turning  quickly  round,  he  rushed  towards  the  fence,  with  his  tosks 
lifted  up,  and  raised  the  whole  frame-work,  together  with  some  per- 
sons who  were  suspended  on  it.  A  scene  of  terror  and  confu< 
sion  now  followed,  not  to  be  desfcribed:  the  elephant,  however, 
made  his  way  through,  without  injuring  any  one,  and  the  tyger 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  follow  him*. 

Dr.  Walker  and  his  young  friends  were  exceedingly  terrified  at 
this  conclusion  of  a  scene  which  had  caused  them  no  amusement, 
•nd  being  invited  the  next  day  to  an  elephant  fight,  they  declined 
the  honour  which  was  intended-  them.  They  had  no  plea- 
sure in  seeing  these  noble  animals  lacerate  each  other,  and 
spent  the  day  more  agreeably  in  rambling  in  the  neighbouring 
counti^.  **  Tlie  sagacity  of  these  animals  is  very  wonderful," 
said  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  evening  previous  to  their  departure.  '*  I 
will  give  you  one  instance  onFy. 

^'  Two  gentlemen,  of  the  names  of  Miller  and  Pearce,  being 
in  the  Canre  country,  joined  a  large  party  in  an  elephant  bunt. 
They,  however,  were  separated  from  their  companions,  and  find- 
ing  the  trace  of  an  elephant's  foot,  they  proceeded  in  search  of 
him.  The  noble  animal  was  reposing  by  the  side  of  a  hill.  You 
are  aware  of  their  velocity,  I  suppose ;  upon  an  emergency,  they 
have  been  known  to  travel  two  hundred  miles  in  forty-eight 
hours.  For  this  reason,  it  is  always  customary  to  get  above  the 
.animal  upon  a  hill,  when  an  attack  is  meant ;  because,  although 
upon  level-ground,  he  can  overtake  a  horse;  yet,  upon  an  ascent, 
.  the  horse  has  the  advantage.  Mr.  Pearce,  unthinkingly,  fired  at 
the  animal,  when  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  before  they 
had  attained  a  suificient  degree  of  height  above  him.  The  con- 
sequ^ces  were  fatal,  for  the  enraged  animal  pursued,  and  soon 
overtook  them.  He  gave  Mr.  Miller  a  violent  blow  on  his  tbigh, 
and,  raising  his  tu^k,  his  fate  appeared  inevitable ;  but  this  blow 

was  destined  for  Pearce.   lo  an  instant  he  pulled  the  latter  off  his 

) ._^ 

>  There  is  an  anecdote  of  an  elephant,  whioh,  when  pressed 
extftmely  from  behind  by  the  populace,  he  absolutely  lifted  up 
the  people,  and  placed  them  in  safety  beyond  ^e  reach  of  his 
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hocse,  aad  whirled  him  inlo  the  air,  to  the  terror  of  his  ckhbh^ 
nko,  w^eae  liorse  fled  with  precipitation  ;.uid»  in  tJie  eo^rse  ofia 
abort  time,  4he  liorse  of  Pearce,  panting  and  ^asping^,  wm  gnilop- 
iag  elose  by  the  side  of  Miller,  who,  upon  looking  bacl^  saw  the 
elephant  stamping  in  a  rage  upon  Im  poor  victim.  The  ele- 
phant's discrimination  was  singular ;  and  his  revenge,  though 
terrifying,  was  justifiable.  lie  knew  who  attempted  to  deprive 
hipi  of  life,  and  he  neither  touched  the  other  man»  or  the 
horses." 

The  modes  in  which  elephants  are  caught  and  domesticated,  ^ 
are  cnrions  and  intc;resting.  In  a  wild  state,  they  inhabit,  in 
large  troops,  the  thick  and  boundless  forests  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
To  obtain  the  single  male  elephants,  it  is  customary,  in  some 
parts  of  India,  to  employ  females,  which  are  trained  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose.  When  the  hunters  have  discovered  a  male  ele- 
^&ant  fiiat  suits  them,  they  conduct  four  of  the  females  silently 
and  slowly,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  nearly  to  the 
place  where  he  is  feeding.  If,  as  frequently  is  the  case,  he  per- 
mit their  approach,  two  of  them  are  conducted,  one  on  each  side 
close  to  his  neck,  a  third  places  herself  across  his  tall,  and  the 
fourth  is  brought  up  by  proper  attendants,  who  immediately  pass 
under  the  animal,  and  tie  his  legs  with  ropes.  After  this  he  is 
lurther  secured ;  and  at  length,  though  not  wiithoat  much  diifi^  ^ 
cully,  is  conveyed  home  and  domesticated. 

When  the  elephants  of  a  whole  herd,  from  40  to  lOO  in  uun^ 
ber,  are  to  be  secured,  a  party,  consisting  sometime^  of  500  per- 
sons, are  employed.  These,  by  fire  and  noises,  drive  them  Into 
the  inclosures,  in  which  they  are  to  be  secured ;  an  operaticm 
which  generally  occupies  several  days!  These  inclosares  are 
three  in  number,  and  comnuinicate  with  each  other  by  narrow 
openings  or  gateways.  The  opening  of  the  outer  inclosure  is 
disguised  as  much  as  possible  by  bamboos  and  branches  of  trees 
stuck  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  natural  jun- 
gle. It  is  not  without  much  difficulty  that  the  leader  can  be  in- 
duced to  enter,  but  after  he  has  passed,  all  the  others  immedi- 
ately foUow, .  There  is  stiil  greater  dilTiculty  in  inducing  them  to 
pass  into  the  second  aiidtliird  inclosures;  and  lastly,  one  by  one 
into  the  roomee,  an  outlet  about  sixty  fbet  in  length,  and  so 
narrow,  that  the  animals  are  unable  to  turn  round  in  it.  Here, 
after  in  vain  exerting  all  their  powers  to  break  down  the  fences 
and  escape,  they  are  all  in  succession  secured  by  ropes  that  are 
fastened  round  their  legs. 

To  domesticate  them,  they  are  now  each  placed  under  a 
keeper,  who  is  appointed  to  attend  and  instruct  them.  After  the 
elephant  has  for  some  days  been  supplied  with  food  and  water, 
the  keeper  ventures  to  approach  him.  He  strokes  and  pats  him 
with  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  speaking  to  him  in  a  soothing 
voice;  and  after  a  litde  wkite  the  beast  begkis  to  knoW  and 
obey  him.  By  degt«es  Hie  kee^er:.beeonies  fomiiiar;  hrfcn- 
.         Ii  6 
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tares  to  mount  opon  his  back  from  ons  of  the  tame  elephants, 
and  at  length  seats  himself  on  his  neck,  from  whence  be  after- 
'  wMtis  regalates  and  directs  all  his  motions.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
animal  becomes  obedient :  his  fetters  are  by  degrees  taken  off; 
and,  in  the  coarse  of  six  months,  he  submits  entirely  to  his 
keeper's  wUL 

Upon  arriving  at  Seringapatam,  Mr.  Jones  began  to  pre« 
pare  for  his  departure,  when  he  strongly  urged  Dr.  Walker 
not  to  return  to  Man^alore,  but  to  proceed  to  Madras,  where 
he  was  sure  of  finding  a  vessel  which  would  carry  him  to 
Calcutta.  '*  As  to  your  visiting  Ceylon,"  said  he,  <<  its 
productions  are  like  those  of  Malabar  very  nearly.  The 
people  are  partly  Hindus,  partly  Dutch,  partly  English, 
whose  settlements  encircle  the  interior,  so  that  the  king  of 
the  natives  has  been  obliged  to  ask  permission  of  foreigners 
to  bring  over  a  wife  (^  his  own  cast  from  Malabar. 

*<  Ceylon  is  divided  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which 
are  chiefly  covered  with  thick  rorests :  it  is  much  celebrated 
for  its  minerals,  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  elephants.  Precious 
stones  are  abundant,  but  not  of  a  fine  quality.  The  ruby, 
the  topaz,  and  the  diamond  of  Cevlon,  are  very  inferior  to 
those  of  Golconda  or  Brazil.  Besides  these  are  amethystiSy 
tourmalins,  blue  and  green  sapphires,  white  and  black  crys* 
tal,  the  cat's  eye,  and  cornelians ;  lead,  tin,  iron  ore,  quick- 
silver. Its  chief  city  is  Columbo,  which  contains  about 
50,000  inhabitants ;  the  vicinity  is  marshy,  very  ricl^  and 
productive,,  and  chiefly  occupied  with  cinnamon  plantations, 
some  of  which  are  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  length. 

''  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction ;  and  you  shall 
have  one  of  my  servants,  a  native  of  India,  to  attend  you.** 
Many  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Jones  for  his  friendly  ofler, 
and  the  Doctor  consented  to  follow  the  plan  he  had  laid  out 
for  them.  "  By  the  bye,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  I  am  very 
much  disappointed  in  Seringapatam ;  I  had  expected  a  much 
more  magnificent  city.  There  are  no  buildings  of  any  note, 
nothing  remarkable  m  the  architecture  or  ornaments  of  any 
of  the  palaces."  **  You  should  remember,"  replied  Mr, 
Jones,  <Uhat  Seringpatam  sufiered  most  dreadfully  from  the 
war  which  Tippoo  carried  on  against  the  English.  But  I 
agree  with  you,  that  it  has  nothing  particularly  grand  or 
beautiful  to  recommend  it.  In  the  north,  there  is  much 
more  architectural  magnificence  than  in  the  south.  I  have 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  the  northern  regions;  and,  as  we 
have  half  an  hour  to  spare^  I  will  describe  one  to  yon. 


.  '«*^;- 
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SECTION  VII. 

MAUSOLEUM   07  MOMTAZ  MEHI— STORY  OF  NOOR  JKHAV— -> 
BANGALORE — VELLORS — MADRAS. 

$<  Ok  the  south  of  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  *f  is  a  superb 
mausoleuniy  erected  by  the  emperor. Shah  Jehan,  to  the 
memory  of  his  favourite  sultana,  Momtaz  Mehi,  or  Monta- 
zal  Zumani,  pre-eminent  in  the  seraeliOf  or  paragon  of  the 
age.  He  himself  was  also  buried  within  ^is  supero  buiidin|;, 
by  his  son  Aurengzebe.  This  edifice  stands  unriyalled  m 
the  east ;  and  perhaps,  as  the  work  of  one  man,  we  may  say 
in  the  world.  The  emperor  bestowed  the  title  of  Zeerreer 
Dust,  or  Jewel  Handed,  on  the  artist,  to  distinguish  him 
from  all  other  artists. 

*<  It  is  built  entirely  of  pure  white  marble,  on  an  immense 
squaris  platform  of  the  same  mat^riid,  having  a  lofty  minaret 
of  exquisite  beauty,  at  the  four  corners.  On  each  side,  and 
behind  the  mausoleum,  is  a  suite  of  elegant  apartments,  com- 
posed of  white  marble  also,  and  splendidly  decorated  with 
coloured  stones.  The  tombs,  and  other  principal  parts  of 
this  superb  fabric,  are  inlaid  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
foliage  in  their  natural  colours,  entirely  composed  of  corne- 
lians, onyxes,  verde  antique,  lapis  lazuli,  and  every  variety . 
of  agates,  so  admirably  finished^  as  to  have  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ivory  model,  inlaid  with  jewds^  The  time  occu- 
pied in  its  construction,  was  sixteen  years,  four  months,  and 
twenty-one  days.  It  cost  ninety-eight  lacks,  or  nine  mil* 
lions,  eight  hundred^  and  fifteen  thousand  rupees ;  a  sum 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- one  thousand  pounds 
sterling :  an  enormous  sura,  particularly  if  the  small  price  of 
labour  in  those  countries  be  taken  into  consideration." 

**  I  am  very  much  surprized,''  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  Mr. 
Jones  concluded  this  description,  *^  that  the  emperor  Jehan- 
gire  did  not  erect  a  mausoleum  to  bis  favourite  sultana,  Nu,r 
Jehan,  the  light  of  the  world,^* 

*'  For  a  very  good  reason,^'  replied  Mr.  Jones,  **  he  died 
before  she  did.  Did  you  ever  hear  her  history  ?  it  was  verj 
romantic." 


,  *  The  Jumna  is  a  large  river,  which  rise's  in  Thibet,  whcncj&, 
passing  into  Hindostan,  it  waters  the  cities  of  A{^ra,  Delhi,  &'o. 
and  falls  into  the  Ganges  at  AHahahad^  ' 
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Upon  receiviDg  ah  answer  in  ^he  negative^  he  said  he  would 
relate  it  to  them,  and  began  as  follows : 

'*  Aiass,  a  Tartar,  having  relations  at  the  court  of  Acbar,' 
and  possessing  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  abilities,  set  oS 
for  Dellii,  in  search  of  that  wealth  which  his  own  country 
could  not  bestow  upon  hirp.  In  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  in- 
hospitable^ desert,  his  daughter,  Mher  ad  Nifia,  was  born. 
Not  having  any  convenient  mode  of  conveyance,  he  exposed 
his  child^  intending  to  leave  it  in  those  solitary  regions ;  but 
yielding  at  length  to  the  agonizing  entreaties  of  his  wife,  he 
returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  it,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  rescue  it  from  the  jaws  of  an  hideous  serpent 

<*  The  talents  of  Aiass  raised  him  to  a  succession  of  dig- 
nities, till  at  last  he  became  prime  vizier  to  the  emperor 
Acbar,  with  the  title  of  Actimad  al  Dowlah.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  daughter  of  the  desert  became  the  first  of  women 
^r  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  allurements.  Upon  the 
death  of  Acbar,  his  son  Selim  succeeded  him,  under  th^ 
name  of  Jehangire.  Having  seen  Meer  ad  Nifia,  he  was 
captivated  by  her  beauty;  but  she  was  at  that  time  be- 
trothed to  Sheer  Afkun ;  and  Jehangire  was  deterred,  by 
religious  motives,  from  breaking  these  bonds  :  but  he  was 
no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than  he  caused  her  husband 
to  be  poisoned." 

**  Where  was  his  religion  then,"  interrupted  Antonio,' 
**  it  appears  to  have  beeti  of  a  very  singular  nature,  since  it 
authorized  murder?** 

*'  I  cannot  inform  you,**  said  Mr.  Jenes ;  «  but  you  shall 
hear  the  sequel  of  my  story.  You  suppose,  no  doubt,  that 
he  sent  for  the  beautiful  widow  to  his  palace  as  soon  as 
her  husband  was  dead,  and  that  he  married  her  immediately ; 
but  he  did  not,  for  she  was  four  whole,  and  to  her,  long, 
]t>ng  years  without  seeing  him  :  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
could  no  longer  resist  his  curiosity,  and  this  interview  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  ambitious  Mher  al  Niffa ;  for  .the  very 
next  day  orders  were  given  for  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials with  the  emperor :  her  name  was  now  changed  to  Noor 
Mahil,  the  light  of  the  seraglio  ;  and  after warals  to  Noor 
Jehan,  or,  li^ht  of  the  twrld.  Her  power  over  the  emperor 
was  unbounded.  For  a  time  she  held  the  ffovetument  of 
Guzerat,  with  the  title  of  Subah  j  during  which,  rupees  were 
struck  at  Ahmedaba4»  with  this  inscription :  '^  In  the  12th 
of  the  installation,  1028  of  the  Hegira,  Noor  Jehan,  wife  of 
the  king  Jehangire,  son  of  king  Acbart  being  governed  of 
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Ahmedabad/'    It  was  also  durins  this  governoicnt,  that 
she  struck,  at  least  so  it  is  said,  gold  rupees,  or  mohurs,  with  . 
ihk  legend :  "  By  order  of  the  king  Jehangire.     Gold  has 
acquired  a  hundred  degrees  of  excellence,  in  receiving  the 
name  of  Noor  Jehan.'*  .  ^ 

«*  That  is  not  an  inelegant'  inscription,**  observed  Dr. 
Walker,  "  nor  is  it  a  little  vain." 

Mr.  Jones. — ''  The  fortune  of  Noor  Jehan  was  such,  that 
few  heads  could  bear  it  without  growing  dizzy.  Her  father 
was  made  vizier  of  the  empire,  and  her  two  brothers  were 
raised  to  the  highest  honours.  Her  brother,  Aseph  Jab, 
succeeded  his  father  as  vizier;  and  his  daughter  married 
Shah  Jehan,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  No  private  fa- 
mily ever  made  such  alliances  with  the  royal  blood,  as^that 
of  Aiass,  the  Tartar  ;  for  his  daughter,  his  grand-daughter, 
and  his  great  grand-daughter,  were  all  married  to  three  sue-* 
cessive  emperors  of  Hindostan." 

"  This  history  is  ouite  a  romance,"  observed  Edward. 

**  No  country  in  the  world,**  replied  Mr.  Jones,  **  could 
furnish  so  many  romantic,  so  many  extraordinary,  so  many 
tragical  stories,  as  that  of  Hindostan.     Of  this  you  must  be 
convinced,  by  the  slight  sketch  I  drew  of  the  character  of  ^ 
its  inhabitants.'* 

Mr.  Jones  having  arranged  everv  thing  for  his  own  depar- 
ture, Dr.  Wklker  and  his  young  friends  took  leave  of  him 
with  regret ;  and  one  party  going  north-east,  and  the  other 
west,  they  quitted  Seringapatam  on  the  same  day,  and  al«  ^ 
most  at  the  same  moment. 

Their  journey  now  became  interesting  frt>m  the  variety  of  the 
•scenery;  sometimes  they  penetrated  through  thick  jungles, 
sometimes  they  traversed  rude  mountains,  and  once  they  em- 
barkcHl  and  crossed  the  Coleroon,  a  large  river  which  runs 
through  this  country,  about  halfway  between  Seringa  pataiii  tmd 
Bangalore,-  and  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  I'anjore'. 
At  length  they  arrived  at  Bangalore,  a  strong  fortress  of  Mysore.  • 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  Seringapatam.  Here  they  staid  but  a 
short  time:  and;  resuming  their  jonrney,  which  now  took  an 
eastern  direction,  they  passed  H>der  Ally's  tomb,  (a  splendid 
monument  of  eastern  magnificence),  after  descending  a  craggy 
and  lofty  hill,  thickly  planted  witli  trees.  Continuing  their  ro- 
mantic  journey,  they  were  struck  with  a  huge  mass  of  rocks, 
piled  one  abo.ve  another,  in  the  most  wild  and  picturesque  man- 
ner. Various  Indian  cottages  adorned  its  side,  and  its  summit 
was  crowned  by  a  pagoda.  Having  passed  Oolcnndafa,  they 
drew  near  a  Gaut,  and  again  descended  one  of  the  celebrated 
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passes  of  the  Indian  mountains ;  from  whence  they  pursued  their 
.  journey  to  Yellore,  which  Is  romantically  built  on  tliree  hills, 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Arcot.  In  this  town,  the  family  of  Tippoo 
resides,  occupying  the  ancient  pi^Iace,  a  handsome  building : 
from  Vellore,  they  passed  to  Canverypank,  after  which  the  coun- 
try became  more  wild ;  a  few  villages  here  and  there  thinly  scat- 
tered, are  divided  by  the  more  frequent  jungle.  Here  too  the 
Bunyan  (ficus  bengalensis)  spreads  its  luxurisnt  branches; 

They  now  passed  a  temple  dedicated  to  Iswara ;  and  the  next 
night  they  rested  at  Conjeveram.  This  town  has  a  noble  appear- 
ance, and  its  interior  is  particularly  pleasing.  The  streets  are 
wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  they  are  orna- 
mented on  each  side  with  cocoa  trees.  From  this  town  they 
journeyed  on,  and  at  length  reached  Madras;  where,  having  de- 
livered their  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Jones  to  the  gover- 
nor, they  were  ha))py  to  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  countrymen.  The  governor  very  politely  gave  them  an  in- 
▼itation  to  his  house,  and  introduced  them  in  the  evening  to  a 
large  party  of  his  friends,  who  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
<;ivility  to  the  strangers.  They  spent  two  or  three  weeks  very 
pleasantly  at  the  gaideu  houses,  as  they  are  justly  called  by  their 
owners ;  for  they  are  so  embosomed  in  trees,  that  though  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  the  one  is  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other.  There  is  also  a  superb  ball-room  at 
Madras,  called  the  Pantheon,  to  which  a  theatre  is  attached, 
llie  appearance  of  IMadras  from  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque ;  the  houses  are  white,  covered  with  a  kind  of  stucco, 
called  chnnam,  which  takes  a  peculiarly  fine  polish,  and  is  so 
hard  as  to  resemble  marble.  The  long  colonnades,  open  porticoes, 
and  flat  roofs,  have  an  elegant  appearance.  The  bright  sandy 
beech,  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  peculiar  foliage  of  the  cast, 
unite  their  several  beauties  in  forming  a  lovely  picture. 

Our  tra>'ellers  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  arrival  of  two  or 
three  East  Indiamen  ;  and  entering  one  of  the  little  light  boats, 
calleil  by  the  inhabitants  massolah,  they  were  amused  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  before  tliem.  These  boats  are  formed  with- 
out a  keel,  flat  bottomed,  with  highly  raised  sides,  sewed  toge- 
ther with  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  caulked  with  Uie 
same  material.  They  are  usually  attended  by  two  rafts,  each 
paddled  by  one  man, in  case  the  boat  should  upset,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  for  the  surf  breaks  with  great  violence 
against  this  coast.  1  he  salutation  of  the  natives  to  strangers, 
is  by  bending  their  bodies  very  low,  touching  the  deck  with 
the  back  of  th^  hand,  and  the  forehead,  three  times.  The  white 
ants  are  here  so  destructive  in  their  operations,  that  very  few 
ceilings  are  to  be  seen,  for  those  curious  animals  soon  perforate 
he  rafters.  Their  numbers  are  so  prodigious,  that  they  have 
teen  kQowp,  in  one  night's  time,  completely  to  destroy  a  ceiling. 
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The  mixtare  of  inhabitvnis,  and  their  different  costumes  in  this 
place,  contribiite  n«t  a  little  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  its 
appearance^ 


SECTION  VIII. 

VOYAOk    TO  CALCUTTA-— SUMDERBUNDft^-DIAMONDS, 

After  taking  leave  of  their  kind  friends  at  Madras,  our 
travellers  embarked  on  board  a  tradine  vessel,  bound  to  Cal- 
cutta. As  they  approached  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
bav  of  Bengal,  they  saw  a  great  number  of  jelly  fish,  which, 
adhering  closely  together,  have  the  appearance  of  snakes : 
upon  being  touched,  they  separate,  and  move  very  briskly. 

Upon  approaching  Calcutta,  which  is  seated  on  the  Ugliy 
or  Hoogly^  the  most  western  of  the  outlets  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Delta,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  presents  a 
most  extraordinary  appearance.  The  Sunderounds,  or  isles, 
which  it  intersects,  arc  overgrown  with  tall  bamboos,  and 
other  luxuriant  vegetation,  forming  extensive  apd  impene- 
trable jungles,  which  the  royal  ty^er  makes  his  haunts. 
These  are  the  resorts  of  the  superstitious  Hindoos,  who,  at 
certain  seasons,  visit  these  Sunderbunds  in  immense  num«  v 
bers,  to  perform  their  ablutions  in  the  sacred  stream  of  the 
Ganges,  and  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  alligators.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  they  walk  into  the  river,  and  pa- 
tiently await  the  approach  of  these  devouring  animals,  who 
drag  their  victim  beneath  the  water,  and  then  destroy  it. 
Many  of  them  fall  a  prey  to  the  tyger,  who,  springing  ^om 
ills  retreat,  seizes  his  prey,  and  bears  it  to  his  lair. 

The  sources  of  the  Ganges  are  situated  among  the  Hyme- 
leyan  mountains,  the  highest  in  the  world;  its  length  extendi 
about  2000  British  miles.  Its  waters  are  venerated,  or  ra- 
ther idolized,  by  the  Hindoos ;  and  it  is  carried  as  far  as 
Ceylon,  for  the  purpose  of  laving  the  sacred  image  of  Rama> 
many  oif  whose  ex{)loits  were  performed  on  the  banks  of  this 
river.  The  brahmins  of  India  have,  in  many  places  on  the 
Ganges,  a  regular  endowment,  for  the  support  of  a  large 
breed  of  monkeys,  called  Indian  apes ;  these  animals  are 
very  gentle,  and  live  in  *<  tribes  of  three  or  four  hundred, 
and  appear  to  have  some  sort  of  order  in  their  sylvan  po- 
lity/'   The  reason  why  these  monkeys  are  so  highly  fa- 
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vouredy  is  this :  Kama,  wlien  he  attacked  the  guuat  Ravao, 
king  of  Lancai  commanded  an  intrepid  race  of  this  breeds 
and,  with  their  assistance,  subdued  many  of  his  enemies* 
"  Might  no^  this  army  of  satyrs,"  says  Sir  William  Jones^ 
**  have  been  only  a  race  of  rude  mountaineers,  whom  liama, 
if  such  a  monarch  ever  existed^  had  civilized?'* 

Among  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ganges,  the  Burrampootz 
is  the  most  magnificent;  vihich,  after  a  course  of  400  miles 
through  the  British  territories,  joins  the  Ganges  a  little  below 
Lnckipour :  here  the  two  streams  form  a  fresh  water  sea,  in 
which  sports  many  a  verdant  isle,  some  not  inferior  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in,  size  and  beauty.  The  course  of  the  tributary  stream 
neatly  equals  that  of  the  saored  Ganges ;  its  source  has  never 
been  delSncd,  but  thus  much  is  affirmed,  that  they  rise  nearly 
together ;  and  after  separating  for  about  1000  miles,  fhey  unite 
and  become  one.  The  Jumna,  another  large  river  in  tlie  north 
of  India,  flows  into  the  Gang^es  at  Allahabad.  The  Indus,  after 
a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  falls  into  the  Indian  sea,  by  many 
moiiths,  in  the  province  of  Siiid.  The  Kistna  is  also  a  sacred 
river,  which  rises  at  Balisur,  not  far  south  to  the  Bona ;  and 
after  an  eastern  course  of  about  500  miles,  it  forms  a  delta  at 
Mui^ulipatam.  Oh  the  banks  of  this  river  are  the  celebrated 
diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  short 
sketch. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  diamond  is  only  found 
In  the  torrid  zone ;  as  if,  for  its  formation,  the.  intense  heat  of  a 
burning  sun  were  necessary.* 

**  The  unfruitful  rock  itself,  im(>regn'd  by  thee, 

In  dark  retirement  forms  the  lucid  stone. 

The  lively  diamoird  drinks  thy  purest  rays, 

Collected  light,  compact." 

The  diamonds  of  Golconda  are  found  in  the  deep  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  from  whence  they  are  drawn  by  means  of  long  iron 
rods,  with  books  at  the  ends  ;  the  loose  earth  in  these  crevices 
being  tfms  exti*acted,  it  is  thrown  into  t*ibs,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  precious  gem.  The  manner  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  stone,  which  has  been  found,  is  realty  a  diamond,  it 
is  placed  upon  a  hard  substance,  and  striking  it  with  a  hammer. 
If  it  resists  tlie  blowj  or  separates  into  leaves,'  it  must  be  a  dia- 
mond. In  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  great  loss ;  since  a  diamond  is 
valuable  from'itii  brilliancy  and  size.  No  substance  has  yet  been 
found  to  compare  with  this  stone  for  beauty.  Its  hardness  is 
such,  that  no  kind  of  instrument  can  make  the  least  impression 
upon  it ;  it  must  be  cut  by  a  diamond.  ^ 

"  Aiid  yet,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  "  with  all  these  qualities,  dia- 
iporids  are  but  charcoal.'' 

Antonio  smiled.    **  Ah^  you  may  smile  if  yon  please,*^  conti- 
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liif«d  tife  Doefor;;  '5  |i>ut  it  has  keen  yroved,  that  diamond  is  but 
carbon  or  charcoal  in  a  pure  and  crystallized  state.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  the  chemists  of  modern  timeti  (who  have  made  most 
extraordinary  discoveries)  have  been  ab!e  to  produce  a  sub- 
stance from  charcoal  as  hard  as  the  diamond,  but  without  pos- 
sessing^ any  of  its  brilliancy." 

When  the  diai^ond  is  rubbed,  it  will  atltact  bits  of  straw,  fea- 
thers, and  other  trifling  light  subshinces :  and  if  exposed  io  the 
rays  of  the  son,  and  immediately  taken  into  a  dark  plaee,  it  will 
appear  luminous.  In  a  rough  state,  diamonds  liave  usually  either 
the  form  of  rounded  pebbles,  with  a  shining  surface,  or  tliey  are 
crystallized  in  the  shape  of  double  four-sided  prisms.  They  are 
generally  colourless,  yet  they  are  sometimes  green,  yellow,  blue, 
blackish,  or  rose-coloured.  *     .    ' 

Upon  landing  at  Calcutta,  our  travellers  were  more  amused 
than  they  had  ever  been  with  the  first  view  of  any  city  whatever. 
The  variety  of  people,  equipages,  palaces,  mud-Iiouses,  and 
bambob  structures,  is  astonishing.  In  one  part,  the  stalely  ele- 
phant  bore  his  lordly  master,  under  a  superb  kind  of  canopy ;  in 
another,  the  luxuriant  Asiatic  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders  in 
a  palanquin  ;  a  little  fuither  on,  was  a  young  boy  driving  a  gig  ; 
behind  him,  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  oxen  :  in  short, 
carriages  of  every  description,'  make,  and  8hape,'were  to  be  seen 
in  this  emporium  of  the  British  commerce  in  India.  In  Bengal,, 
the  governor  of  India  resides,  possessing  a  presidency  over  Ma- 
dras, Bengal,  and  Bencoolen. 

Our  travellers  staid  but  one  day  in  the  town,  having  a  letter  to  a 
gentleman,  whose  house  stood  a  little  way  up  the  country,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Among  those  curiosities  wliich  principally 
interested  them,  was^  the  botanic  garden,  l^he  variety  of  plants 
in  this  collection,  almost  exceeds  belief;  for  the  productions  of 
every  clime  are  collected,  and  distributed  over  the  vast  continent 
of  India.  ' 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  tree  of  the  ea^t,  is  the  ba- 
nian tree ;  a  tree  which,  in  itself,  forms  a  grove,  under  the 
shade  of  which,  a  variety  of  anim4ls  find  repose,  and  v^^hose 
luxuriant  branches  afford  an  asylum  for  monkeys,  ^uirrels, 
peacocks,  aod  birds  of  various  kinds.  Every  branch  from 
the  main  body  of  this  tree,  throws  out  its  own  roots  s  at  first 
consisting  of  small  tender  fibres,  which,  increasing  in  size  as 
the  branch  approaches  the  ground,  it  aliso  becomes  in  time  a 
parent  tree,  Growing  out  branches,  which,  in  their  turn, 
produce,  strike  root,  and  30  on,  till  a  grove  is  actually  pro- 
duced. The  leaves  &t0  large  and  i^oft,  of  a  bright  green ; 
the  fruit  is  a  small  fig»  whea  ripe,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  This 
fruit  serves  as  food  to  its  numerous  tenantry.  The  brahmin* 
hold  this  tree  in  peculiar  veiieratian :  its  extensive  influ^ 
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ence,  and  long  duration,  they  fkncifully  astimtlate  widi  tbt 
properties  of  a  protecting  deity.  Under  the  shade  of  its 
widely-extended  branches,  they  meditate  in  religious  soli- 
tude ;  andy  erecting  their  temples  in  its  vicinity,  they  often 
perform  their  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  beneath  its  fo- 
4iage*  When  there  is  no  temple,  they  erect  an  image  under 
its  shade,  and  that  tree  becomes  immediately  sacred  to  the 
purposes  of  their  religion.  The  beautiful  scene  presented 
by  one  of  these  trees,  when  covered  with  innumerable  birds, 
adorned  with  the  most  lively  and  brilliant  hues,  is  scarcely 
to  l^e  described. 

In  the  province  of  Guzzerat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nar- 
badda,  is  a  banian,  which  measures  about  2000  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  principal  trunks  of  this  single  tree^ 
amount  to  350;  and  the  smaller  ones  exceed  3000.  Tbe 
branches  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  ground,  extend  to 
a  great-distance ;  and  beneath  its  ample  foliage,  grow  a  nunn 
ber  of  fruit  trees.  The  cubbeer  burr,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal banikn,  will  afford  room  for  7000  persons,  and  armies 
have  encamped  beneath  its  bri^ad  foliage. 


SECTION  IX. 

JOURNEY   TO   LUCKNOW. 


Among  the  young  men  who  particularly  attached  himself 
to  our  travellers,  was  the  son  of  a  general  officer,  who  was 
at  Luckqow.  Thither  this  young  man  was  going,  with  dis- 
patches to  his  father ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish,  that  Edward 
might  accompany  him.  It  was  not  in  his  power,  he  said,  to 
invite  Dr.  Walker  and  Antonio,  as  arrangements  were  msdt 
for  himself  only,  but  he  could  accommodate  one  of  them. 
Dr.  Walker  was  too  much  pleased  with  the  opportunity  this 
would  give  his  pupil  of  seeing  the  country  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage ;  and  accordingly  sucn  preparations  as  were  neces- 
sary were  made  for  his  departure.  The  Doctor  and  Antonio 
accompanied  Edward  and  Mr.  Franklin  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  they  embarked  in  a  small  boat.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  two  native  servants,  and  three  seapoys,  with 
four  bung}'s,  wicker  baskets,  containing  a  change  A  lineD^ 
which  are  slung  to  a  stick,  and  carried  upon  men's  shoulders. 
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«fid  their  palanquins.  Edward  was  attended  by  bis  Greek 
servant. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  excursion,  the  Ganges  wound  in 
many  serpentine  directions ;  but  at  Hoogly  it  stretches  into 
long  reaches;  and  the  shores,  ornamented  with  country- 
houses,  pagodas,  and  huts,  formed  a  pleasing  picture:  to 
which  the  state  barges  and  cutters,  painted  green,  and  oma- 
meated  with  gold,  gave  additional  effect. 

At  Chinsura  th^  quitted  the  river^and  took  palanquins; 
and  after  a  long  and  pleasing  journey,  they  at  length  arrived 
safely  at  Lucknow,  from  whence  Edward  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Dr.  Walker. 

«'  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear,  that  after 
a  very  pleasant  journey,  we  have  safely  arrived  at  Lucknow : 
as  I  kept  a  kind  of  journal  of  our  proceedings,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  .country  through 
which  wh  have  passed. 

'*  Upon  arriving  at  Chinsura,  we  quitted  our  boat,  and 
dismissed  our  dandy s  (watermen).  Entering  our  palanquin^, 
and  taking  the  old  road  to  Benares,  we  proceeded  through 
the  flat  country  of  Bengal.  We  had  eight  bearers  for  eaqh 
palanquin,  and  three  link  boys,  for  we  travelled  by  night; 
and  we  had  relays  of  bearers  at  the  different  posts,  which  are . 
about  twenty  four  miles  asunder.  Our  palanquins  were  par- 
ticularly comfortable,  fitted  up  with  Venetian  blinds ;  and 
during  the  day,  we  could  lay  ac  our  ease,  having  wrapped 
ourselves  in  our  large  dressing  gowns.  I  am  thus  minute, 
my  dear  Sir,  because,  I  am  assured,  you  are  interested  in 
trifles  which  concern  me.  As  we  were  pressed  for  thn^,  we 
feldom  stopped  to  take  refreshments,  but  contented  our- 
ielves  with  breakfasting,  dining,  and  supping,  in  our  palan- 
quins. The  country  we  had  hitherto  passed  was  flat  and 
uninteresting ;  but,  upon  arriving  at  the  top  of  Plassey,  we 
had  a  most  extensive  view.  At  Burhampore  we  stopped  one 
day,  as  Mr.  Franklin  knew  some  of  the  military  of  the  place. 
Burhampore  is  one  of  the  six  great  miljtai*y  stations  in  these 
provinces.  The  cantonment's  have  a  fine  appearance ;  they 
stand  by  the  side  of  an  extensive  lawn,  and  are  surrounded 
by  the  houses  of  the  Europeans.  The  jackall  aitd  the  fox 
are  almost  the  only  wild  animals  that  infest  this  .part  of  the 
country :  the  rewards  offered  by  the  Company  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  tyger  and  the  leopard,  have  nearly,  if  not 
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completely,  destroyed  these  animals,  which  used  formerly 
to  infest  the  island  of  Cossimbuzar.  Lions  are  not  an  ani- 
mal indieenons  to  Hindostan.  About  Moorshedabad,  the 
country  h  sHll  a  flat,  sandy  soil,  which  die  overflowing  of 
the  Ganges  enriches ;  and  here  we  observed  large  fields  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  mango,  topes,  and  palms,  were  tole- 
rably luxuriant;  but  the  cocoa-nut  trees  were  scarce. 

At  Jangepore,  a  solitary  place.  We  were  detained  for  want 
of  bearers,  respecting  whom  there  had  been  some  mistake. 
We  therefore  profited  by  this  opportunity  of  visiting  the  silk 
wbrks  l^hidi  #ere  erected  in  this  place  in  the  vear  1773. 
This  building  is  in  the  shape  of  a  gallows ;  on  the  ground 
floor  are  the  coppers  where  ithe  coccoons  are  steeped*  to 
loosen  the  silk,  and  where  it  is  wound  off;  above  are  ware- 
houses, ^he  roads  about  Siceligully  are  bad  and  narrow, 
but  the  prospect  of  the  river  is  beautiful,  for  it  there  makes 
a  sudden  turn  to  the  south  east  which  adds  apparently  much 
to  its  extent. 

"  We  arrived  fortunately  at  Monghyr  at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  immense 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  who  perfonit  their  devotions  at  the 
well  of  Stacoon,  from  whence  they  proceed  to  the  foot  of 
tlie  rock  where  they  purify  themselves  in  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges.  The  latter  part  of  our  journey  had  been  wild,  and  the 
coasts  thickly  studaed  with  jungles,  but  afler  quitting  Mon- 
ghyr it  assumed  a  more  cultivated  appearance,  where  tlie 
elegant  foliage  of  the  tamarind  and  the  lofty  palm  waved 
gracefully  over  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants 

'*  Having  entered  the  territory  of  Patna,  so  celebrated  for 
its  rice  and  opium,  we  stopped  half  a  day  at  Bank^pore, 
from  whence  traversing  a  flat  country  glowing  with  the  rich, 
tints  of  autumn,  where  the  reapers  were  busily  at  work  and 
the  women  gleaning  after  them.  We  at  length  arrived  at 
Secrole  the  English  Benares.  The  streets  are  here  so  narrow 
that  ahorse  can  scarcely  pass  through  them  without  touching 
the  houses.  The  houses  are,  some  of  them,  six  stories  high, 
each  of  which  is  apparently  divided  on  the  exterior  by  bands 
of  carved  work,  Benares  is  a  peculiarly  holy  city  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Hindus,  and  several  rajahs  have  vakeels  or  ambassa- 
dors resident  within  it,  who  perform  the  necespary  ablutions 
in  the  Ganges  for  their  masters.  It  contains  upwards  of 
6000  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  t!ie  mud  huts  amount  to 
about  1(>,000.  During  certain  Hindoo  festvals  the  concourse 
of  people  Is  almost  incalculable. 
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<<  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  I  was  informed  there 
is  a  splendid  palace  belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Benares.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  a  formal  style^  with  clipped  hedges 
and  flowers  in  regular- compartments.  A  large  building  pf 
stone  stands  at  the  south  side  ornamented  with  veranmhS 
and  pillars*  There  is  an  immense  tank  surrounded  by  a 
large  wall,  at  the  four  corners  of  which  are  summer  booses, 
whither  the  rajah  occasionally  retires  to  amuse  himself  with 
his  ladies.  This  tank  communicates  with  the  baths  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  harem;  these  are  so  contrived  that  the 
women  can  bathe  and  amuse  themselves  without  bjeing  ex/» 
posed  to  public  view. 

^*  Having  quitted  the  immediate  banks  o^  the  Ganges,  and* 
woand  along  the  meandering  Goomctj'  we  reached  Juanpore  at 
san-nse:  here  we  crc^ssed  the  river,  and  passing  throug^h  the 
ruins  of  a  Mahommedan  town  which  bespoke  better  times,  we 
at  length  took  «p  our  quarters  in  a  serai  or  caravansery  built  of 
clay.  Here  too  there  is  an  extraordinary^  bridge  consisting  of, 
two  parts ;  the  one  consist'mg  of  ten  arches  marks  the  boundary 
of  the  river  iluring  the  dry  season,  anO  the  other  is  capable  of 
holding  the  whole  volume  of  water  during  the  rains.  As  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  beyond  Jnanpore,  wc  still  siiw  innumerable 
traces  of  the  former  maj^nificence  of  this  place. 

**  We  now  emer<^ed  from  the  territories  of  the  East  India  com^* 
pany,  and  entered  those  of  the  Nawaub  or  Nabob  Vizier.  These 
territories  are  not  in  the  same  state  of  cultivation  as  those  of  the 
British.  Tlic  jungle  was  more  frequent,  and  though  the  villages 
are  numerous,  yet  they  were  thijily  inhabited.  I  understand  the 
bath  of  his  excellency  the  Nawaub  is  particularly  convenirnt  and 
splendid.  It  consists  oiitwo  rooms  at  the  back  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful garden  pavilion  with  a  bason  of  water  in  the  front ;  these  arc 
heated  l>y  flues.  The  first  room  is  about  twenty  feet  square, 
comprfsing  three  fountains  for  either  hot  or  cold  water,  in  obl<')ng 
niches  on  three  sides  of  the  room.  The  roof  of  the  inner  room 
is  supported  by  four  pillars,  from  whicli  skiing  arches,  termim^ 
ting  in  a  point  and  forming  a  cupola.  It  is  built  principally  of 
red  porphyry. 

"  We  have  been  present  at  the  festival  of  E6d.  and  the 
following  was  the  order  of  the  procession.  His  excellency 
the  Nawaub  was  preceded  in  the  cavalcade  by  his  troops ; 
while  he  mounted  on  a  stately  elephant  within  an  open  houdah^ 
was  the  principal  attraction,  a  display  of  many  hundred  of  palan- 
quins next  followed,  all  of  the  gayest  and  most  brilliunt  kind  ; 
then  came  the  singers  and  performers  on  \^ous  instruments 
making  a  most  horrid  noise.  The  elephants  upon  this  occasion 
went  upon  their  knees  while  their  masters  made  their  salam  to 
the  Nawaub.    At  the  place  of  assemblage  a  number  of  spare 
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jBamels,  elephants^  and  horses  were  ranged  on  each  aide,  belotig- 
ing  to  the  Nawaub.  In  a  tent  of  wbite  linen  the  Mosselmen  re* 
tired  to  pray,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  after  all  were  assembled 
the  sacrifice  of  the  camel  began.  The  camel  was  a  young  ani- 
mal^ and  there  was  also  a  Cape  ram  painted  red,  both  without 
blemish.  The  camel  was  led  close  to  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  being  bound  with  cords  tied  round  his  feet  to  the  ground, 
his  head  was  raised  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  pole.  The  priest 
with  a  sharp  spear  of  steel  pierced  the  animal  in  the  spine,  and 
he  was  suffered  to  bleed  to  death ;  the  goat  had  his  throat  cut. 

"  This  festival  is  in  commemoration  of  the  preservation  of 
Ishmael  in  the  desert,  the  ram  being  substituted  for  him.  Luck- 
now  IS  adorned  with  many  fine  buildings,  some  of  which  inhabit 
specimens  of  ornamental  architecture  of  such  exquisite  delicacy, 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  genii. 

"  Such,  my  dear  Sir,  have  been  the  most  prominent  features  of 
our  month's  journey.  I  send  you  this  by  the  dawk  (the  post),  but 
which  we  shall  soon  follow.  Mr.  Franklin  has  transacted 
some  part  of  his  business,  and  we  shall  start  fur  Calcutta  as 
soon  as  he  has  completed  it.  Remember  me  most  kindly  to 
Antonio  ;  tell  him  I  long  to  see  him,  that  I  may  describe  more 
minutely  to  him  the  wonders  I  have  seen.  And  now  having  ex- 
hausted my  budget  of  news,  1  must  bid  adieu  for  the  present  and 
remain,  my  dear  Sir,  your's,  &c." 

Mr.  Franklin  having  finished  his  business,  the  two  young  tra- 
Tellers  prepared  for  tiieir  i^turn,  and  retracing  precisely  their 
former  route,  they  at  length  arrived  safely  at  Calcutta.  The 
only  two  events  which  distinguished  this  journey  from  the  pre- 
ceding one,  was  that  they  saw  one  wild  elephant,  and  were  over- 
taken at  Joanpore  by  a  tufaun.  The  wind  had  been  high,  but  it 
suddenly  ceased ;  tfie  sky  became  gloomy,  and  the  ttmnder  mut- 
tered in  the  distance.  The  air  was  perfectly  still,  but  the  birdjt 
flew  rapidly  about  screaming  violently.  A  dark  cloud  gradually 
rose  from  the  west,  which  was  succeeded  by  one  still  darker  of  a 
brownish  tint.  When  at  about  a  mile  distance  this  cloud  re- 
sembled smoke  from  a  vast  fire,  apparently  rolling  in  the'  most 
fantastic  manner,  and  rising  to  a  great  height  at  the  same  time. 
As  it  approached,  it  assumed  a  dingy  appearance,  concealing  the 
nearest  objects  entirely  from  the  view.  It  came  on  with  great 
Yiolence  and  accompanied  by  a  rushing  sound.  This  vast  body 
of  sand,  for  such  was  the  dark  cloud  as  it  passed  rapidly  on, 
penetrated  every  crevice,  so  that  although  shut  closely  up  in  their 
habitations,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  keep  their  eyes  open. 
It  now  became  totally  dark,  and  the  wind  rising,  the  effects  of 
this  cloud  of  sand  were  terrific.  The  uproar  was  protligious, 
and  the  noise  of  tt^  thunder  was  heard  only  at  times  between  the 
short  subsidingsOT  the  blast.  This  stygian  darkness  lasted  about 
ten  minutes,  when  u  was  succeeded  by  a  dingy  but  terrific  light 
of «  reddish  cast,  which  resembled  the  reflection  produced  by  an 
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extensiTe  confiacpration.  Torrents  of  rain  now  deteended  from 
the  opening  olonds,  when  the  tofitam  wheefing  to  the  East,  the 
sky  began  to  clear,  and  our  traYellers  once  again  beheld  the  fair 
&ceofbeaYen. 


CHAPTER    VHL 
ISLANDS  OF  ASIA,  CHINA,  *c 

SECTION  I. 

KICOBAR    ISLSS-«>CORAL     ROCKS  ^PHILOSOPHICAL 
J>ISCOV£RIES. 

Uavikg  taken  leav^  of  their  numerous  and  kind  friends  at 
Calcutta,  our  travellers  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  bound  for 
Macao  in  Japan ;  it  was  not  a  company's  ship;  but  rather  an 
adventurer,  which  for  the  sake  or  an  ample  compensation 
promised  to  aceommodate  Dr.  Walker  and  his  family,  by 
stcmping  kt  those  islands  he  wished  to  touch  at. 

A  cloudless  sky  and  a  favouring  breeze  promised  them  an 
auspicious  voyage,  and  our  young  travellers,  whose  curiosity 
increased  with  its  gratification,  began  to  look  forward  to  the 
wild  and  magnificent  shores  of  America,  which  they  intended 
visiting  upon  quitting  Macao.  Upon  approaching  the 
Nicobar  Islands  their  vessel  was  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
inhal>itants  when  at  the  distance  even  of  two  or  three  miles 
firom  the  shore.  Indeed  they  are  such  expert  swimmers 
that  they  have  overtaken  ships  under  saih 

•*  You  are  no  swimmer,"  said  Dr.  Walker  to  Edward,  as  the 
copper-coloured  natives  glided  throagh  the  yielding  element, 
"  which  I  have  often  regretted.  Now  animals  swim  naturally, 
for  they  are  specifically  lighter  than  water,  and  reqnire  but  a 
small  part  of  their  head  out  of  it  for  breathing.  Also  they  na- 
tarally  move  tfacdr  le^s  in  swimming,  after  the  same  manner  as 
they  do  in  walking.  Aquatic  hirdt  swim  very  easily,  being  much 
lighter  than  water;  and  readily  move  themselves  along  with 
their  web  feet.    Men  cannot  swim  naturally,  thoogh^  they  are 
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^peGiit<>a(ly.%Me^  ^^^  water;  for  .tiieir  beads  are  very  large 
aud  reqiiii-tt  to  be  aU»osft  all  out  ol*  the  water  for  bteatbing;  and 
their  way  of  striking  ha»  na  relation  to  walkimg^  A&:n  aoqoiiPO 
tltis  art  by  practice  and  industry.  And  this  art  consists  in  striJuBg 
alternately  with  the  hands  and  feet  in  the  water,  which  like  oars 
row  the  swioimer  forward.  When  he  strikes  with  his  hands  be 
neither  keeps  the  palms  parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon, but  inclined ;  and  his  hands  striking  the  water  obliquely, 
the  resistance  of  the  water  move&  bi^  partly  upward  and  partly 
forward.  Whilsthis  hands  are  strikkig  lie  gradually  draws  up 
his  feet,  and  when  the  stroke  of  his  arms  is  over  he  strikes  with 
his  feet,  by  extending  his  legs  and  thrusting  the  aoles  of  his  feet 
full  against  tbe  water,  and  wfiite  lie  strikes  with  his  legs  be 
brings  about  his  arms  for  a  new  stroke,  and  so  on  alternately. 
Besides,  he  must  keep  his  body  a  little  oblique,  that  he  mtLj  more 
easily  erect  his  head,  and  keep  his  mouth  above  water.  Vo  yo^ 
understand  this?'' 

Edward. — "  Most  elearly,  and  I  think  1  shall  try,  for  our 
Greek  and  Antonio  swim  well,  and  I  will  not'he  outdone  by 
them  in  any  thing  if  possible/' 

Upon  approaching  the  iBlandf;  of  Nicobar  with  caution,  they 
were  greeted  with  the  most  fragrant  perfumes ;  cocoa  nuts,  pa- 
paus,  pladtdiniBt,  Uoaes>  shaddaeka^  catehu  trees>.  and  a  variety 
of  apices  enrich  the  coaal.  The  shore  of  Car  Nkohar  is  iasome 
part^  sandy  with  an  intermixture  of  coral  rode,  which  ren^ 
ders  their  approa^  dangecous  except  to  those  experienced 
in  these  seas.  They  weM  on  shore  on  the  west  ooast  of  ^is 
island,  and  landed  opposite  a  villi^e  composed  of  huts, 
which  were  derated  about  four  feet  ^om  the  ground,  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  serpents,  with  which  that  country 
abounds.  Where  the  coral  rocks  rise,  the  surf  runs  ycit 
high.  Our  travellers  took  some  pigs  and  fowls  on  boara, 
mttd  they  caught  plenty  of  fish.  The  island  does  not  produce 
ccdm,  but  the  inhdi>itants  have  a  species  of  bread  fruit  whicb 
supplies  them  mtk  food.  These  islands  are  sometimes  ter« 
ribly  afflicted,  wifeh  the  small  pox,  and  round  the  villages  our 
travellers  observed  ihany  pieees  of  flesh  stuck  in  split  sticks, 
which  were  mtended  as  a  charm  against  the  approach  of 
death.  The  place  of  rest  of  these  people  is  marked  by  bam- 
boos stuck  in  the  ground,  which  serve  as  their  tomb-stone. 

When  they  again  went  oh  board.  Dr.  Walker  was  led  to 
the  following  dissertation  upon  the  formation  of  coral,  by 
Edward's  inspecting  minutely  a  superb  branch  of  tbatporoiw 
kind  which  is  so  particularly  curious. 

J>Si.  Walke««^^<  When  thu  coriil  was  first  plueked  or  torn 
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from  its  maxine  a«d  rocky  bed,  yoa  miglit  hare  obserred  ^t' 
each  of  those  pores  appeared  to  emiC  a  sometbiiig  wearing  tho 
external  appearance  of  a  flower.  Such  indeed  it  was  for  a  long 
time  considered,  till  Mr.  Donati  of  Tarm  proved  tbateond  is  a 
mass  of  those  animals  called  polype ;  and  instead  of  representing 
the  cavities,  beds,  or  cells,  which  tiiey  contain  as  the  work  of 
polypes,  he  thinks  it  more  just  to  say,  that  ooial  and  other  coral- 
line bodies,  have  tbesame  relation  to  the  polypes  united  to  them, 
as  there  is  between  the  sb^ll  of  a  snail  and  the  snail  itself;  or 
the  bones  of  an  animal,  and  the  animaji  itself.  The  same  system 
has  also  been  illnstrated  and  established  by  Mr.  £l)is. 

*^  The  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  abonnd  with 
eoral.  Througliott;t  the  whole  range  <^f  the  Polynesian*  and 
Australasian  islands,  there  is  scarcely  a  league  of  sea  unoccupied 
by  a  coral  reef  or  a  coral  island ;  the  for;aer  springing  up  to  tho 
surface  of  the  water  from  the  fathomless  bottom ;  and  the  latter, 
in  various  sta^^es,  from  the  low  and  naked  rock,  with  the  water 
ripplhig  over  it,  to  an  uninterrupted  forest  of  tall  trees.  I  have 
seen,  says  Mr.  Dalrymple,  (in  his  In<|piiry  into  the  Formation  of 
Islands,)  'the  qovtd  banks,  in  all  tiieir  stages,  some  in  deep 
water,  others  with  a  few  rocks  appearing  above  the  surfa€e,some 
just  formed  into  islands,  without  the  least  appearanee  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  otliers,  with  a  £ew  weeds  on  the^highest  part  i  and,  lastly, 
such  as  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a  bottomless  sea,  at 
a  pistol-shot  distance.'  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  edge  of  the  reef 
is  high  enough  to  lay  hold  of  the  floating  sea-wreck,  or  for  a  bird 
to  perch  upon,  the  island  may  be  said  to  commence.  Hie  dUng 
of  birds,  feathers,  wreck  of  all  kinds,  cocoarnuts,  floating  with 
the  young  plant  out  of  tlie  shell,  are  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
new  island.  With  islands  thus  termed,  and  others  in  the  several 
stages  of  their  progressive  creation,  Torres  Strait  f  is  nearly 
choaked  upi  and  Captain  Flinders  mentions  one  island  in  it  co- 
vered with  the  casuarina^and  a  variety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  give  food  to  paroquets,  pigeons,  and  other  birds,  liTWhose 
ancestors,  it  is  probable,  the  island  was  origioally  indebted  for 
this  vegetation.  The  time  will  come,  when  New  Holland,  New 
Guinea,  and  all  the  little  groups  of  islets  and  reefs  to  the  north, 
and  north-west  of  them  will  either  be  united  into  one  great  con- 
tinent, or  J>e  separated  only  by  deep  channels,  in  which  the 
strength  and  velocity  of  the  tide  may  obstruct  the  silent  and  un- 
observed agency  of  these  insignificant  labourers. 

^  A  barrier  of  coral  reefs  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  Holland ;  among  which  (says  Captain  Flinders,) 
-.■■  ■       ■ - ■■  ■■■       ■'  •  ■      '     >         — -— 

^  Polynesia,  a  multitude  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Oc^n, 
which,  by  modern  geographers,  is,  with  Notasia  of  New  Holland, 
reckoned  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe,  and  is  called 
Australasia. 

t  Torres,  a  strait  between'New  Holland  and  New  Guinea. 
M  2 
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we  AOfight  fourteen  days,  and  sailed  more  tban  fiye  hnndred 
miles,  before  a  passage  eoold  be  found  throagh  them  out  to  sea. 

**  Supposing /the  sea  were  to  change  its  bed,  and  to  coyer  again 
the  present  continents^  what  great  ranges  of  hillji  and  mountains 
will  then  appear  the  work  alone  of  diroinutiVe  insects !  And,  if 
the  present  islands  and  continents  were  once,  for  a  series  of  ages, 
covered  by  the  sea,  (as  the  generality  of  the  present  geologists 
belieye  they  were,)  did  these  little  polypes  work  in  that  sea  ?  If 
they  did,  where  are  Iheir  works?  Is  it  now  limestone  and  chalk? 
<*  The  hills  of  chalk,  in  some  part  of  Dorset,  haye  nearly  the  san\g 
appearance  as  would  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  were  the  sea  to 
forsake  its  bed,  and  leave  the  foundation  of  the  coral  reefs  dry, 
after  the  atmosphere  and  the  rains  had  decomposed  and  pulye- 
lized  their  upper  parts,  and  the  debris  had  tumbled  down  their 
sides ;  and,  were  the  sea  again  io  fill  our  valleys,  ships  would 
find  no  anchorage  at  a  pistol-shot  distance  from  the  sides  of  the 
chalk  hills  of  England,  as  is  the  case  near  the  reefs  of  coral. 

''  It  is  impossible  positively  to  say,  that  chalk  was  formed  by  the 
coral  insect;  but  many  observations  combine  to  sanction  this 
opinion.  The  chalk  is  incumbent  on  a  stratum  df  sand-stone, 
foil  of  shells,  which  was  once  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  before  the 
chalk  was  formed ;  the  sand-stone  rests  on  a  bed  of  sand,  with  a 
few  shells:  a  little  above  the  sand-stone  in  tbe  chalk,  we  find 
comua  ammonit;  and  it  was  easy  for  tlitm  to  find  their  way  there, 
when  the  reef  had  just  begun  forming.  Higher  up  in  the  chalk, 
few  shells  are  found,  and  generally  single  specimens.  A  stratum 
of  flints  is  generally  found  in  chalk;  but  that  may  be  accounted 
for  by  atoms  of  silica  being  at  first  niixed  with  the  calcareous 
matter,  and,  in  course  of  time,  joined  by  the  force  of  attraction, 
as  atoms  with  kindred  atoms  join.  In  the  alluvial  formation,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  Ciocinnati,.different  species  of  coral- 
line are  found,  generally  calcareous,  now  and  then  siliceous ;  the 
dliceous  matter  must,  therefore,  have  entered,  and  displaced  the 
calcareoul^,  whilst  in  a  dissolved  state.  We  frequently  find  shells 
inclosed  in  flints :  the  flinty  matter  must  have  been  once  in  a  soft 
state,  as  the  flint  exhibits  the  exact  form  of  the  shell  which  itsnr- 
rounds.  The  lime-stone  formation,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is 
thought  to  be  the  largest  Hme-stone  formation  in  tlie  world :  is 
that  likely  to  be  also  the  work  of  the  marine  polype? 

'*  Such  are  the  opinions  of  modern  times  and  experience/' con« 
tinned  the  Doctor,  *'  I  give  them  upon  the  authority  of  those 
better  versed  in  the  subject  than  myself,  and  the  subject  is  too 
curious  not  to  have  afforded  you  as  much  entertainment  as  I  re- 
ceived when  I  read  this  description  of  the  formation  of  coraL- 
The  spirit  of  enquiry  has  gone  forth,  and  science  is  making  daily 
and  rapid  progress.  The  optical  and  physical  properties  of  an 
article  called  tabashecr  has  been  lately  discussed,  and  the  result 
of  tlie  philosophical  researches  of  the  learned  apon  this  sub- 
stance IS  as  foUows : 
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^  The  sabatance  called  tabasheer,  from  the  Peniaii  9eher^  or 
the  Sanscrit  kscUrjomy  signifying  milk,  baa  been  long  known  in 
eastern  countries/  and  formed  an  important  article  in  the  materia 
medica  of  the  Arabian  physicians.  In  the  Gentoo  language  it  is 
called  bamboo  milk;  in  the  Malabar,  salt  f»f  bamboo ;  and  in  the 
Warriar,  bamboo  camphor.  It  is  foand  in  the  joints  of  the  female 
bamboo.,  sometimes  in  a  fluid  state  like  milk,  sometimes  with 
the  consistence. of  honey;  but  generally  in  the  form  of  a  hard  > 
concretion.  Some  specimens  pf  it  are  traosparont,  and  resemble 
yery  much  small  fragments  of  the  artificial  pastes  made  in  hni- 
tation  of  opal ;  others  are  exactly  like  chalk ;  while  a  third  kind 
is  of  an  intermediate  character,  and  has  a  slight  degree  of  trans- 
parency. The  irst  person  who  examined  the  properties  of  this 
substance  was  Mr.  Macie  (now  Mr,  Smithson),  who  analysed  a 
portion ^f  the  tabasbeer  from  Hyderabad,  which  Dr.  Rassel  had 
the  preceding  year  presented  ^o  the  Royal  Society.  .  *  From  its 
indestructibility  by  fire ;  its  tptai  resistaqce  to  acids ;  its  uniting 
by  fusion  with  i^lkalies  in  certain  proportions  into  a  white 
opaque  mass ;  in  others,  into  a  transparent  permanent  glass; 
and  its  being  again  separable  from  these  compounds  entirely  on- 
changed  by  acids,'  be  considers  it  as  perfectly  identical  with 
common  siliceous  earth. 

'^  When  the  semi-transparent  specim^is  of  this  substance  are 
inuuersed  in  water,  they  imbibe  it  with  great  rapidity,  emitting 
nunierousl>ubbles  Of  air.  The  transiHtrency  increases  whenever 
the  air  has  been  discharged,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  water 
.pervades  and^  renders  transparctat  €ie  whole  mass.  If  a  small 
portion  pf  water,,  on  the  contrary,  is  laid  upon  the  tabasheer  when 
4ry,  instesui  Y>f  adding  tck  its  .transparenoy  aa  might  haTe  been  ex- 
pected, it  renders  it  as  opaque  and  white  as  c^alk ;  andfroin  the 
same  cause,  the  tajbasheer  which  has  been  satur^ated  with  wat^ 
becomes  opaque  as  the  water  evaporates,  reaches  its  maximum 
degree  of  opacity,  and  recovers  its  semi-transparency  when  per- 
fe<5tly  dry  ♦. "^ 

^But  perhaps  ^  most  usefnl  discovery  which  has  been 
made  for  some  time  in  the  scientific  world,  is  the  following : 
*  A.  M.  Mange  has  proved  by  various  and  repeated  experiments 
that  the  pyroligneou^  acid  obtained  froin  the  distillation  of  wood 
has  the  property  of  preventing  the  decomposition  and  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  substances.  It  is  sufficient  to  plunge  meat  for  a 
few  moments  into  this  acid,  even  slightly  empyrenmktlc,  to  pre- 
serve it  as  long  as  yon  please.  Cutlets,  kidneys,  liver,  rabbits, 
^^hldh  were  thns  prepared  as  fhr  biick  as  the  month  of  July  last, 
are  now  a«  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  just  procured  from  the  mar- 
ket I  have  seen  carcases  washed  three  weeks  ago  with  pyro- 
llgoeoaa  acid,  19  which  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  decomposition. 
Rutrefrctlon  not  oqly  stops,  but  even  retrogrades.  Lakes  exhahng 
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iafectioa  oeaie  to  do  so  as  soob  u  you  poor  upon  them  the  pyr<H 
ligMeoofaoid.  You  may  judge  boir  many  important  applicatiomi 
may  be  made  of  this  process.  Navigation,  medicine,  unwhole- 
some manu&ctoriesy  vfiH  derive  incaFculabte  advantages  from  it. 
This  explains  vrhy  meat  merely  dried  in  a  stove  does  not  keep, 
while  that  which  is  smoked  becomes  unalterable.  We  have  here 
an  explanation  of  the  theory  cf  hams,  of  the  beef  of  Hamburgh, 
of  smoked  tongues,  sausages,  red  henings,  of  wood  smoked  to 
presenre  it  from  worms,  &c.  ke.' 

^  Dr.  Jorg,  iNN^ssor  at  Leipsic,has  since  nmdemany  success- 
ful experiments  of  the  same  nature.  He  has  entirely  recovered 
several  anatomical  preparations  from  incipient  corruption,  by 
pouring  this  add  over  them.  With  the  oil  which  is  produced 
from  wood  by  distillation  in  the  dry  manner,  he  has  moistened 
pieces  of  flesh  already  advanced  in  decay;  and,  notwlthstancfing 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  soon  made  them  as  dry  and  firm  as  flesh 
can  be  rendered  by  being  smoked  in  the  smoking-room.  All 
traces  of  corruption  Tmyah  at  onee  when  the  vinegar  of  wood,  or 
the  oil  of  wood,  i^  ap|died  to  the  meat  with  a  brush.  The  pvo* 
fessor  has  ako  begun  to  prepare  mommies  of  animals,  and  has  no 
doubt  of  success.  He  promises  great  advantages  to  anatomy, 
domestic  oeconomy,  and  even  to  medicine,  from  this  discovery 
{for  the  remedy  seems  very  fit  to  be  applied  internally  and  ex- 
ternally in  many  disorders),  and  intends  to  publish  the  result  of 
his  forlher  expmmcnts*^.'' 

<<  It  ia  unnecessary  to  say  mare  in  pruse  of  this  discovenr; 
it  apeaka  for  itself*  in  long  Toyages  sailors  may  occasioniAy 
enjoy  the  whoieaome  pn^rties  of  fresh  meat;  and  the  la^ 
meat,  wbidi»  notwithstanding  its  aicellence,  is  sometimea 
unpalatable  from  its  incessant  repetition,  will  be  relished  Jas  . 
much  by  way  of  variety  as  a  round  of  beef  on  shore.  But 
see ;  we  are  approaching  Cape  Sumatra.  I  have  letters  for 
the  governor  of  Bencoolffim  aa  I  wish  nmcfa  to  land  at  that 
place." 


SECTION  II. 

SUMATRA-— BIAM-r~COCHIII    CHINA— TBIRBT—AMBia— 
niRMAK.BMrXRl — CHINA — CHINSSI  WAI»L. 

Our  travellers  upon  landmg  at  Bencoolen  reyaiced  once 
more  at  being  on  terra  inna.    For  although  they  had  no 
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pifticiiliiri)idiket»«te  so^tliejr  pref^mtea  th^isalM  ^emtfM 
to  tbe  ftiiA.  The  Imeai^Atoce^f  the  Itduses  of  BetKro^^n 
strack  them  m  partietfiariy  vingtidAr,  for*  th^;  wtre  tmsfed  on 
bamboo  pilUiv.  Here  they  bow  a  toumber  oif  cAii^hof  tf^^es, 
the  proiace  of  which  they  export  princTpfiUy  to  ChltiftVlititdt 
airM^c  to  wy,  the  Chinofte.  b«iy  it  at  a  ^ry  'k^h  prib^ 
and  can  adulterate  it  so  as  to  sell  it  at  a  law  one,  Thte 
lertHky  of  ^ius  bUnaA  n  aawfx/fy  «i>  be  ^urpMseA  by  kYiy 
coioiit^  «nder  hteiveiv.  Tlie  ^oocnftfy  I0  4li«lifed  by  &  ^gh 
ohcin  of  m«uiitaiui^«Ad  betireefi«lieie  appeaA^  ▼et'daiicpkifid^ 
fmiMimg  itreamS)  lylvim  hk^^  md  l^vetimt  urbods.  ^rtic^e 
plains  are  more  inhabited  than  any  oth^f  mrtt  ^th^  iskRMl» 
from  the  refreshing  coolness  which  proceeasfrom  the  moon* 
taias  although  m  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zon^ .  the  equator 
nearly  dividing  Sumatra  into  Uiro  emMdipsrto.  Tbe  woodsy 
whioi^jure  composed  of  the  most  valuaUe  >  timber,  s^di  tts 
ebatty^  omdai,  pme,  aloes^teak,  maMkineal)  inmwood^  a 
Tflrioty  of  palms,  andtlie  tmiiaxi,  are  tli^  resort  of  onormMis 
ele^mntSy  Himoceroses,  bears,  monkeys,  wihl  catis,  and  mote 
terrific  than  aH,  tygers  of  peculiar  beauty  and  ferocity. 
Whole  Tillages  have  been  destroyed  by  thes^  fi^rocious  ani- 
mals, and  the  traveller  is  never  secure  &r^fa  .^ir  attacks^ 
Yet  the  inhabitants  have  a  superstitious  reluctsaice  to  de* 
8tz^  them,  althoiigh  they  hove  varioua  means  of  acosai* 
idtsbiD^  this^  irken  diey  am  Toused  to  tevenge  by  their  di» 
tflipkhitioM.  The  poor  moriceys  bfeeemfe  kMft  prey  by Jfrm* 
futfftOfi  or  intdieraft,  by  which  they  iWtt^  tfiem  to  their 
prey :  by  the  same  means  alligators  are  said  to  devour  these 
animals ;  and  Mr.  Marsden  says  he  has  been  a  wltiiess  to  the 
latter,  and  seen  the  terrified  chatterers  approach  gradually 
to  the  mouth  of  the  devouring  aoimal. 

Besides  these  animals,  our  travellers  salv  largo  herds  of 
bvffidoes^  hoiMB,  goats,  hoffs,  and  buMpcks '  civ^t  cats,  td^r, 
haiies>  «Md  a  msriety  of  imer  game  are  also  Found  in  Ate 
thickets.  Of  birds  there  is  n  great  variety,  and  their  pouU 
try  is  proverbially  fine.  Their  dunghill  cocks  are  scarcely  lo 
be  equalled ;  and  that  cruel  sport  of  cock  %htu]£  Is  pursued 
by  the  inhabitants  with  great  ardour. 

Upon  entering  one  of  tbe  habitations  of  a  native,  rour  tra«* 
veUm  were  omnsed  at  observing  a  cndUe  «ilong  from  the 
roo^  while  a  little  chM  whidi  coold  OM  w«]k  was  l<eft  to  ^hiit 
for  ks^f  by  «iie  hour  together  seramblfn^  Hapdn  die  flbor. 

**  A  mttoi  better  plan  than  the  go-carts  f^ich  I  'h&ve  i&eeu 
in  our  village,**  said  Edward,  <<^  fyt  see.  Sir,  how  that  littfe 
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creature  hag  raised  iUelf  and  is  endeavofuring  to  walk.''  **Ii 
b  not  encumbered  with  any  bandages  either/'  said  Uie  Doc^ 
tor,  ^'that  is  another  advantage  it  has.  But  you  know, 
Edward,  that  in  October  in  England,  the  child  would  be 
starved  with  cold,  without  cloadiing,  and  if  there  were  a  fire 
in  the  room  it  would  most  likely  be  burnt :  all  ia  as  it  should 
be." 

**  And  now/'  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  soon  as  they  returned 
borne*  *<  get  the  atlas,  Antonio,  and  let  us  briefly  Aim  over 
the  geography  of  those  countries  of  Asia,  which  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  visit*  And  first  upon  the  list,  4tt  we  have  already 
passed  it,  comes  Siam." 

This  country  is  ^  vast  plain,  intersected  by  the  rhrer  Me- 
ham,  on  the  banks  of  which  all  the  prindi^l'  towns  are  sitaatod. 
Like  Egypt  and  Bengal,  it-  is  sabjeet  to  annual  inandafiona,' 
which  begin  here  in  July :  to  these  the  land  owes  its  fertility.  It 
)s  very  productive  of  rice,  and  other  plants  that  require  a  reduA> 
dant  sapply  of  moisture.  After  the  rainy  seaaon  is  over,  many 
extensive  morasses  remain,  and  render  the  climate  extremely 
pestilential  to  European  constitutions,  causing  fluxes,  dysen? 
teries,  and  acute  fevers.  The  elevated  tracts,  remote  from  the 
river,  are  often  touch  parched.  It  produces  gold,  iron,  fin,  lead. 
Copper,  crystal,  emery,  antimony ;  and  diamonds,  which  are  but 
little  inferior  to  these  of  Grolconda  ;  many  medicinal  plants  and 
gmns,  such  for  instance  as  oil  of  jessamine,  benzoin,  lac,  varnish, 
wild  cinnamon,  casiua  buds,'Cotton^  betel  nut,  and  iron  wood,  the 
last  of  which  is  mum  used  by  the  natives,  Malays,  and  Chinese^ 
as  anchors.  Betel  nut  is  exj)orted  in  considerable  quantities,  by 
the  Portuguese  ships  and  Cmaese  junks. 

Siam  is  the  capital,  but  Bancook  or  Bancossy  is  the  principal 
port  and  place  of  trade.  No  private  merchant  here  dare  to  trade 
m  tin,  tutenaguCy  elephants'  teeth,  lead^  or  sapan  wood,  without 
permission  from  his  majesty,  who  monopolizes  these  articles,  and 
reeives  them  from  his  subjects,  in  lieu. of  revenue.  The  Siamese 
are  as  great  epicures  as  was  Quin  the  celebrated  epicure  and 
comedian.  They  have  invented  an  excellent  sauce  named  bel* 
lachong ;  it  is  composed  of  dried  shrimps,  salt,  and  sea-weed 
beaten  together  to  uie  consistence  of  a  paste,  and  then  packed 
in  jars  for  sale.  The  domesticated  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows^ 
bufialoes,  sheep,  goats,  and  elephants;  the  wild  are  tygers, 
rhinoceroses,  deer,  and  hares.  Of  common  poultry  there  is  great 
abundance,  and  fish  n  very  plentiful. 

Next  comes  Cochin  China, .  it  is  divided  into  five  provinoes, 

namely,  Lactho,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  wdst ;  Tonquin  and  Cochin 

China  in  the  east    In  some  parta  the  inhabitants  are  witd»  con* 

«  sistiog  only  of  small  erratic  hordes  that  live  on  the  spontaneous 

productions  of  the  earth,    tt  is  from  Liactho  and  Laos  that  both 
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the  BirmaJii  vad  SiamtsM  allege  tbey  dMive  their  kw8«  reUgiim, 
and  institations.  How  lamentable  Ibat  nations  nometimes  relro- 
grade  in  eivilusation  1  In  thi$  eminre  two  large  chain  of  noun* 
tains  run  parallel  from  north  to  south;  the  former  separates  the 
eastern  from  the  western  prpyinces.  The  latter  divides  the 
western  from  the  Siamese  dominions.  Th^ei|i<)un(ains  dhninish 
in  height,  as  they  approach  the  south.  The  great  river  Mekon 
or  Cambodia  nearly  intersects  the  western  provinces,  and  forms 
a  fine  delta,  where  it  meets  the  Chinese  sea.  Its  products  are 
salty  salt  fish,  oil,  silk  stuffs,  elephants,  ivory,  wax,  bamboos,  cot* 
ton,  sagar,.and  so  forth,  I  have  I  believe  already  told  you  that 
gamboge  comes  from  this  country.  Chinese  goods  (teas,  which 
pay  but  small  duties,)  are  exported  hence  at  second  hand, 
cheaper  than  at  Canton,  for  in  the  port  of  Canton  tlie  exactk>ns 
and  duties  upon  the  lading  of  eve^  considerable  ship  amounts 
to  10,000/.  In  some  provinces  of  China,  women  are  condemned 
by  custom  to  the  laborious  task  of  dragging  the  «ploup;h ;  In 
Cochin  China  they  are  doopied  to  those  occupations  whicb  re- 
quire the  most  persevering  industry,  and  in  towns  they  serve  as 
agents  or  brokers'  to  merchants  from  foreign  countries  The 
Tunqoinese,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  have  a  ceremony 
of  staining  their  teeth  with  a  composition,  and  it  is  considered  at 
singularly  ornamental,  the  natives  asserting,  that  white  teeth  are 
only  fit  tor  dogs.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  higher  classes  allow 
their  nails  to  grow  to  an  immoderate  length! 

^'  Come,  Edward,  do  not  be  lazy ;  describe  to  Antonio  the 
c^ntry  of  Thibet.'' 

-  Kdward. — ''  Most  willingly,  Sir.  Thibet  is  bounded  on*tlie 
north  by  the  great  desert  of  Cobi ;  west  by  Hindostan ;  south  by 
Hindostan  and  farther  India,  and  east  by  China.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  besides  Little  Thibet  and  Bootun.  This  eoontry 
resembles  Switzerland  as  to  its  sur&ce;  it  presents  the  same 
steep  mountains,  from  whence  issue  many  rivers*  It  is  of  peeu* 
liar  altitude.  The  Himalaya  mountains,  which  separate  it  from 
India,  are  part  of  the  long  chain  that  extends  from  GalliciA  in 
Spain,  with  few  interruptions,  to  the  western  confines  of  China* 
Here  they  rise  much  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  i»% 
habitants  call  this  country  Pue  or  Puekoachim,  I,  e,  Pne, 
northern,  aiid  Koachim,  snow,  or  the  snowy  land  to  the  north* 
The  spring  is  from  March  to  May,  and  U  varied  with  heat, 
thunder-storms,  and  occasional  showers*  From  inne  to  Sep« 
tember,  heavy,  and  almost  continued  kain ;  from  Ootoher  to 
March,  the  sky  is  nearly  always  uniformly  clear,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  degree  of  cold  which  is  seldom  experienced  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  Europe;  This  country  ahoands  with  rich  mi^ 
nerals  ;  gold,  copper,  lead,  tincal  or  omde  bprax^  rock-salt,  and 
cinnabar,  containing  a  large  portion  of  silver.  The  soil  is  for  the 
greater  part  unin^>rovable  by  coltivation,  but  nitre  is  plentifat 
and  spontaneous.    The  osnal  crops  are  wheat,  peas  and ' 


Itengh  tli0  mpeitt  ctiM»  ootmtry  k  nost  uttH^^otitiible,  yet  fhe 
TSrtety  and  ^ntititity  of  wild  and  dom^stio  unimais,  bem  fomH 
aMl  Madrapedsls  ast<»ni8lii]ig.  Tlie  cetebraled>  OaiiiiMieM  abawl 
goal  11  ptemar  to  ttiis  eoiiBtry; 

'*  Wtiet  carries  on  an  extetrsive  oommefce  witli  China  and 
Bengal.  To  tiie  foimer  it  exports  gold-dost,  precioin  stones, 
moA,  and  woollen  cloths^  The  imports  are  gcrfd  and  sHver  lMt>- 
cade,  silik:,  tea«  tn^acco,  quicksilver,  China  ware,  fors,  and  some 
aWer  baUion.  To  Bengal  the  exports  arc  gdd-dnst,  mask,  and 
tincal :  the  imports  thence  are  broad  cloth;  trinkets,  s^ces,  par- 
tioularly  cloTes ;  coral,  pearls,'  amber,  leather,  tobacco,  and  indi^ 
go.    Siilt  is  exported  to  Nepaul  and  Booton.'* 

**  Yoor  pardon,  Edward,  for  interrupting  yon,"  said  tiie 
Doctor,  '^*  but  I  mast  give  Antonio  a  short  account  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  amber.  Amber  derives  its  present 
name  from  ambra,  an  Arabic  word.'  Its  Greek  name,  EXuvrpoy, 
is  the  origin  of  the  English  word  electricity:  this  arose  ftom 
the  power  which  amber  has  of  attracting  substances  to  it.. 
When  amber  is  rubbed,  it  is  electric,  and  gives  oat  ligiit  in  a 
daik  room.  A  mber  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but^^ 
nerally  in  Prussia.  It  is  asserted  that  insects  and  other  bodies  are 
pnl^  found  near  the  surface  of  amber,  and  it  is  thence  eoncluded, 
tiiat  tiie  amber  being  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  flics 
were  entangled  in  it,  and  conld  not  escape.  Whether  this  is  a 
mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable  substance  is  still  a  problem.'  Some 
think  it  is  the  secretion  of  an  ant  of  a  large  species  which  inha- 
bits pine  forests,  where  they  form  hills  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
it  is  generally  in  such  forests  that  fossil  amber  is  fotknd;  This 
substance  is  rather  harder  than  honey,  and  of  a  yellow  4;olour» 
and  if  left  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda, 
wfli  harden  like  common  amber.  It  is  not  improbable  that  amber 
has  originally  been  in  this  form,  and  afterwards  hardened  by  the 
sea  water  to  which  perhaps  it  has  long  been  exposed.  Some 
think  it  to  be  the  juice  of  trees  wliich,  falling  into  the  sea,  has 
thus  been  hardened  ;  whilst  others  suppose  it  to  be  a  mineral 
because  it  is  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  because  it  is 
generally  found  on  the  sea  coast.  Amber  has  a  very  pleasant 
odour,  which  makes  it  much  used  in  the  form  of  beads  to  pre- 
vent disease.  Those  pieces  which  contain  insects,  leaves,  &c. 
are  considered  very  valuable.  Amber  is  soluble  in  the  alkaline' 
solutions,  in  essential  oils,  and  alcohol,  and  with  the  latter  it  forms 
varnishes.  By  distillation  it  yields  an  acid  and  an  oil.  Now^ 
Edward,  go  on."  ^  . 

Edward. — '^  Thibet  is  now  anbject  to  ^hina.  About  A.  I>. 
1790,  the  emperor  of  China  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Thibet, 
by  interfering  in  the  quarrels  of  two  contendittg  parties.  In  1792, 
Thibet  was, without  provocation,  invaded  by  the  Nepaulese,  who, 
after  plundering  the  monastery  of  Teshoo  Loomboo  of  great  trea- 
sure, retired  into  their  own  country,  where  they  were  pursued 
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Mid  dcibstod  hf  fte'Cfafnese,  ixXinlibHed  tb'd^  lip  fn^  'bot^ 


and  to  vfBtt  for  p6&cic  oh  iiio$t  l^in^ndfifiid 

^  The  (^pittd  isLiassa,  fritiiated  611  )bm  t'x^tftiiny^^fiiMt*yT;tAltwtltA 
of  whicA  18  a  grand  temple,  the  residence  of  the  Palay  Lnltia; 
fbfc  great  pdest,  or  rather  deity  of  the  eastern  natiom.  '  The 
Chhrese  keep  apuiison  here,  coinnnmded  by  k'^ni^ral  officei; 
whose  iirihieftice,  in  a  great  degree,  sapersedes  thxtt  of  the  titema. 

'^HieTfbeliains  adLUowledge  u  sovereign  gand  lama,  whom 
Ihey  belieye  to  be  immaculate,  immortaL  omnipresent,  i^nd  omni- 
potent :  Hie  vicegerent  of  the  only  God,  the  mediator  between 
mortida  and  the  deity,  and  whose  soul  they  believe  passes  from 
each  preceding  lama  to  his  snccessor.  He  is  also  the  centre  of 
a  civil  govemment,  which  derives  from  his  authority  all  its  infla- 
ence  and  power.  A  regular  gradation  is  observed  from  fhelama, 
(faroagfa  the  whole  order  of  gylongs  or  monks:  the  president  of 
a  monastery  is  always  stiled  lama.  Every  year  the  Tartars  come 
irom  different  parts  to  worship  amd  make  rich  offerings  at  the 
shrine  of  the  grand  or  Dalay  Lama:  even  the  emperor  of  China, 
who  hi  of  Tartar  race,  acknowledges  the  ioma  in  ins  religions  ca^ 
pactty,  although,  sis  « temporal  sovereign,  the  tama  himself  is 
tributary  to  that  emperor. 

'^The  Binnan  empire  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  unnoticed ;  ft 
borders  upon  Bengal  and  Thibet.  In  these  dominions,  as  in  the 
latter  kingdom,  there  are  no  hereditary  dignities  and  employ- 
ments,  tliat  of  the  sovereignty  excepted.  All  honours  and 
offices,  on  the  demise  of  the  possessors,  revert  to  the  crown.  The 
Bhmans  are  a  nation  of  soldiers,  ev^iy  man  in  the  kingdom  b^- 
ing  Kable  to  be  called  upon  for  his  military  services :  their  laws  are 
said  to  be  wise,  and  the  police  welt  regirtated  :  a  knowledge  of 
letters  ia  so  widely  diffused,  that  it  is  rarei  to  meet  witb  a  person 
who  cannot  both  read  and  write  in  his  own  language.  Children 
are  educated  gratis,  by  the  rhahaans  or  monks,  who  never  buy, 
sell,  nor  accept  mon^.  The  features  of  the  Birmans  nearly  ,n^ 
semble  tiiose  of  the  CJhinese :  their  disposithin  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  Hindoos,  though  only  separated  from  diem  Irf 
a  narrow  ridge  of  moantains.  I'he  inhabitants  are  lively,  inqui- 
iitivte,  active,  irascible,  impatient ;  their  Bengal  neighbours  are 
exactly  the  reverse. 

**  The  surface  of  this  country  is  finely  varied  with  rivers,  hikes, 
and  Irills ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  air  temperate  and  salnbrious. 
It  is  rich  in  timber,  possessing  extensive  forests  of  teak  and 
other  trees  common  to  India,  abundant  crops  of  rice,  good  wheat* 
sugar  canes,  tobacco,  indigo,  tea,  cotton  both  brown  and  white  ; 
snd  the  different  tropical  fruits,  are  here  indigenous.  Its  minei^ 
of  gold*  silver,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  also  amethysts,  garnets, 
beaatifal  chrysolites,  marble,  and  jasper,  are  very  valuable.  Iit>n, 
tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur  and  amber  are  met  with  in 
great  abundance.  Thetie  are  fine  quarries  of  marble  a  few  miles 
from  Ummerapooir ;  it  is  in  quality  equal  to  the  finest  of  Italy, 
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and  ndadU  of  a  poliah  that  renders  it  almost  transparent*  Tiiis 
marble  is  monopolised  bj  the  ffOTemmenty  Aod  held  as  sacred, 
because  the  images  of  one  of  their  duties  are  chiefly  composed 
Of  it 

'<  China,  which contuns  I,2d7,dd9  square  miles,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Chinese  Tartanr,  west  by  Tartary  aod  Thibet,  sooth 
by  farther  India  and  the  Chinese  sea,  and  east  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  separated  from  Tartaiy  by  the  celebrated  Chinese 
wall/' 

'*  Of  this  celebrated  fortification,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  inter- 
rupting Edward,  **  this  little  extract,  which  you  may  read,  will 
give  you  the  opinion  ot  modem  authors,  as  selected  from  the  best 
and  most  authentic  authorities.''  Edward  took  the  extract  and 
read  as  follows: 

'*  The  chief  remains  of  ancient  art  in  China  b  that  stupendous 
wall,  extending  across  the  nbrtbem  boundaiy*.  This  work, 
which  is  deservedly  esteemed  among  the  greatest  labours  of  art, 
is  conducted  over  the  summits  of  high  mountains,  some  of  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  5226  feet,  across  the  deepest  vales,  over  wide 
rivers  by  means,  of  arches ;  and  in  many  parts  is  doubled  or 
trebled  to  command  important  passes :  at  the  distance  of  al- 
most every  hundred  yards  is  a  tower  or  massy  bastion.  The  ex- 
tent is^ computed  at  1500  miles;  but  in  some  parts  of  smaller- 
danger  it  is  not  equally  strong  or  complete,  and  towards  the 
N.  W.  only  a  rampart  of  earth.  For  the  precise  height  and  di- 
mensions of  this  amazing  fortification,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Sir  George  Staunton  already  quoted,  whence  it  appears  that  near 
KoopekOo  the  wall  is  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  top 
about  fifteen  feet  thick:  some  of  the  towers,  which  are  square, 
are  fort^-eight  feet  high,  and  about  forty-feet  wide.  The  stone 
employed  in  the  foundations,  angles,  &c.  is  a  strong  grey  granite ; 
but  the  greatest  part  consists  of  bluish  bricks,  and  thie  mortar  is 
remarkably  pure  and  white." 

'*  Sir  George  Staunton  considers  the  era  of  this  great  barrier 
as  absolutely  ascertained,  and  he  asserts  that  it  has  existed  for 
2000  years.  In  this  'asseveration,  he  seems  to  have  followed  Du 
Balde,  who  informs  us  that  '  tins  prodigious  work  was  con* 
structed  215  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  the  orders  of  the 
first  emperor  of  the  family  of  Tsin,  to  protect  three  large  pro- 
Tinces  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  t.'  But  in  the  History 
of  China,  contained  in  his  first  volume,  he  ascribes  this  erection 
to  the  second  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  namely. Chi  Hoang 
Ti';  and  the  date  immediately  preceding  the  i^arralive  of  this 
construction  is  the  year  137  before  the  birth  of  Christy.  Hence 
suspicions  may  well  arise,  not  only  concerning  the  epoch  of  this 
wonc,  but  even  with  regard  to  the  purity  and  precision  of  the 

•  Sir  G.  Staunton's  Embassy,  vol.  iL  p.  360, 8vo. 
t  Tome  il  p.  54.  t  Tome  i.  p.  340^ 
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Chinese  annals  in  general.  Mr.  Bell,  who  resided  §or  some  time 
In  China,  and  whose  travels  itre  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  ac* 
cnracy  of  their  intelligence,  assures  ns  *,  that  this  wall  was 
built  about  600  years  ago  (that  is  about  the  year  1160),  by  qne 
of  the  emperors,  to  prevent  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Mon* 
guls^  whose  numerous  cavalry  used  to  rav^e  the  provinces,  and 
escape  before  an  army  could  be  assembled  to  oppose  them. 
Aenaudot  observes,  that  no  oriental  geographer,  about  300  years 
in  antiquity,  mentions  this  wall:  and  it  is  surprising  that  it^ 
should  have  escaped  Marco  Polo ;  who,  supposing  he  had  en- 
tered China  by  a  different  route,  can  hardly  be  conceived,  during 
his  long  residence  in  the  north  of  China,  and  in  the  country  of 
the  Monguls,  to  have  remained  ignorant  of  so  stupendous  a 
work.  Amidst  these  difficulties,  perhaps  it  may  be  coivjectured 
that  similar  modes  of  defence  had  been  adopted  in  different 
ages ;  and  that  the  ancient  rude  barrier  having  fallen  into  de- 
cay, was  replaced  perhaps  after  the  invasion  of  Zingis,  by  the 
present  erection,  which  even  from  the  state  of  its  preservation 
can  scarcely  aspire  to  much  antiquity .'' 

**  I  am  sorry,''  said  the  Doctor,  ''  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
Chinese  is  such,  that  we  cannot  see  this  curious  wail.  But  I 
know  not  whether  they  may  not  be  right  Perhaps  the  peace 
and  duration  of  the  Chinese  empire  would  be  shaken  by  the  free 
intercourse  of  the  natives  with  Europeans !  But  no  nation  has 
carried  this  jealous  feeling  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Japanese ; 
but  of  them  hereafter." 

*'  Among  the  works  of  art  in  China,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion a  road  cut  through  IVIeilang  mountain  by  a  private  indivi- 
dual, about  a  thousand  years  ago :  a  modem  traveller  describes 
it  thus  t :  '  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  distinctly  and  horizon- 
tally stratified,  but  is  divided  into  stair-like  masses.  The  sand- 
stone is  small-grained ;  its  fresh  fracture  has  .almost  the  dark 
grey  colour  of  clay  slate,  but,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather,is 
reddish.  We  descended  by  a  very  steep  declivity  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  mountain  into  an  extensive  plain.  The  scene  was 
wild  and  strange.  Innumerable  '  rocks  piled  on  roeksj  as  if  by 
magic  spell,'  of  forms  too  fantastic  for  langusige  to  paint,  covered 
its  surface,  and  every  where  bounded  the  view.  Inunense  square 
blocks,  seemingly  piled  on  each  other  by  art,  and  rising  to  a  great, 
height,  gave  to  some.a  castellated,  to  others  a  pyramidal  form« 
Worn  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  their  surface  had  become 
vesicular ;  and  their  angles,  from  the  same  cause,  often  repre- 
sented the  same  grotesque  profile.  They  presented  forms,  in- 
deed, so  at  variance  with  any  I  had  before  seen,  that  1  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  their  composition  would  be  found  equally  pe« 
culiar.  But  they  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  a  very  fine 
granular^  approaching  to  compact  limestone.' 

♦  Travels,  ii.  p.  1 12. 8vo.  t  Mr»  AbeL 
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^eciiiQaJly.%me;p  th^  wai^r;  for  ^eir  heads  ftra  very  latfe 
and  rei^iurd  to  lue  «l^»osi  all  oat  of  the  water  for  breathing;  a^ 
their  way  pfstukins  hasr  na relation  to  walking.  iMbn  acifiiiiPto 
tliis  art  by  practice  and  indastry.  And  this  art  con9J»t9  in  striking 
alternately  with  the  hands  and  feet  in  the  water,  which  like  oars 
row  the  swimmer  forward.  When  he  strikes  with  his  hands  he 
neither  keeps  the  palms  parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon, but  inclined ;  and  his  hands  striking  the  water  obliquely, 
the  resistance  of  the  water  movea  hii^  pa^y  upward  and  partly 
forward.  Whilsthis  hands  are  strikimg  lie  gradually  draws  up 
his  feet,  and  when  the  stroke  of  his  arms  is  over  he  strikes  with 
his  feet,  by  extending  his  legs  and  thrusting  the  ^les  of  his  feet 
full  against  the  water,  and*  wfiife  lie  strikes  with  his  legs  he 
brings  about  his  arms  for  a  new  stroke,  and  so  on  alternately. 
Besides,  he  must  keep  his  body  a  little  oblique,  that  he  may  more 
easily  erect  his  head,  and  keep  his  mouth  above  water.  f>o  yoSi 
understand  this?" 

Edward.—-"  Most  clearly,  and  I  think  I  shall  try,  for  our 
Greek  and  Antonio  swim  well,  and  I  will  not'be  outdone  by 
them  in  any  thing  if  possible." 

Upon  approaching  the  iBlands  of  Nicobar  with  caution^  they 
were  greeted  with  the  most  fragrant  perfumes ;  cocoa  nuts,  pa* 
pBiis,  pladtainiB,  limes^  shadtUcks^  catchu  tFe^>.  and  a  variety 
of  aptees  enridii  the  coaat.  The  shore  of  Car  Nieohar  is  ia  some 
parts  sandy  with  an  inttermixtiire  of  coral  rock,  which  rei* 
denr  their  approadi  dangecous  except  to  those  experienGed 
in  these  aeas.  They  wettt  on  shore  on  the  wesfeooast  of  thn 
island,  and  landed  opposite  a. village  composed  of^huts, 
which  were  elevated  ahout  fuur  feet  from  the  ground y  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  <^  serpents,  with  which  that  country 
abounds.  Where  the  coral  rocks  rise,  the  surf  runs  venr 
high.  Our  travellers  took  some  pigs  and  fowls  on  boarc^ 
and  they  caught  plenty  of  fish.  The  island  does  not  produce 
com,  but  the  inhabitants  have  a  species  of  bread  irait  whick 
supplies  them  witli  food.  These  islands  are  sometimes  ter- 
ribly afflicted.  witi%  the  small  pox,  and  round  the  villages  our 
travellers  observed  itiany  pieces  of  flesh  stuck  in  q>]it  sticks, 
which  were  intended  as  a  charm  against  the  approach  of 
death.  The  place  of  rest  of  these  people  is  marked  by  bam- 
boos stuck  in  the  ground,  which  serve  as  their  tomb-stone. 

When  they  again  went  on  board.  Dr.  Walker  was  led  to 
the  following  dissertation  upon  the  formation  of  coral^  by 
Edward's  inspecting  minutely  a  superb  branch  of  that  porous 
kind  which  is  so  particularly  curious* 

Da.  Walke«^'  When  this  corfil  was  first  plucked  or  tora 
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firdm  its  marine  upd  rockjr  bed«  jqo  might  have  oliMrred  ^t' 
each  of  those  pores  apjpeared  to  emit  a  someUiiog  wearing  tho 
external  appearance  ^9,  flower.  Such  indeed  it  was  for  a  long 
time  considered,  till  Mr.  Doi^Ui  of  Tarin  proved  tbateoral  is  a 
mass  of  those  animals  called  polyp^e ;  and  instead  of  representing 
the  cavities,  beds,  or  cells,  which  tiliey  contain  as  the  work  of 
polypes,  he  thinks  it  more  just  to  say,  that  coral  and  other  coral- 
line bodies,  have  the  same  relation  to  the  polypes  united  to  them, 
as  there  is  between  the  sh^ll  of  a  snail  aad  the  snail  itself;  be 
the  bones  of  an  aniomd,  and  the  animal  itself.  The  same  system 
has  also  been  illustrated  and  established  by  Mr.  £l|is. 

*'  The  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  and  Pacific  OceaM,  abound  with 
eoral.  Throughout  the  whole  range  ^f  the  Polynesian*  and 
Australasian  islands,  there  is  scarcely  a  league  of  sea  unoccupied 
by  a  coral  reef  or  a  coral  island ;  the  for;ner  springing  up  to  tho 
surface  of  the  water  from  the  faUiomless  bottom ;  and  the  latter, 
in  various  stages,  from  the  low  and  naked  rock,  with  the  water 
rippling  over  it,  to  an  uninterrupted  forest  of  tall  trees.  I  have 
seen,  says  Mr.  Dalrymple,  (in  his  In<|iiiry  into  the  Formation  of 
Islands,)  'the  pond  banks,  in  aU  their  stages,  some  in  deep 
water,  others  vrith  a  few  rocks  appearing  above  the  surface,some 
just  formed  into  islands,  without  the  least  appearanee  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  otiiers,  with  a  few  weeds  on  the^higbest  part ;  and,  lastly, 
such  as  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a  bottomless  sea,  at 
a  pistol-shot  distance.^  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  edge  of  tlie  reef 
is  high  enough  to  lay  hold  of  the  floating  sea-wreck,  or  for  a  bird 
to  perch  upon,  the  island  may  be  said  to  commence.  Hie  dUng 
of  birds,  fealbers,  wreck  of  all  kinds,  cocoa-nuts,  floating  with 
the  young  plant  out  of  Uie  shell,  are  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
new  island.  With  islands  thus  termed,  and  others  in  the  several 
stages  of  their  progressive  creation,  Torres  Strait  f  is  nearly 
choaked  up)  and  Captain  Flinders  mentions  one  island  in  it  co* 
vered  with  the  casuarina^  and  a  variety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  give  food  to  paroquets,  pigeons,  and  other  birds,  t<rWhose 
ancestors,  it  is  probable,  the  island  was  originally  indebted  for 
this  vegetation.  The  time  will  come,  when  New  Holland,  New 
Guinea,  and  all  the  little  groups  of  islets  and  reefs  to  the  north, 
and  north-west  of  them  will  either  be  united  into  one  great  con- 
tinent, or-be  separated  only  by  deep  channels,  in  which  the 
strength  and  velocity  of  the  tide  may  obstruct  the  silent  and  uu- 
observed  agency  of  these  insignificant  labourers. 

^  A  barrier  of  coral  reefs  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  HolUnd  ;  among  which  (says  Captain  Flinders,) 
— ■     ■    ■  ■■■    ■"■■•■  — — — — — — — — ^^ — f -— — 

*  Polynesia,  a  multitude  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Oc^n, 
which,  by  modern  geographers,  is,  with  Notasia  or  New  Holland, 
reckoned  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe,  and  is  called 
Aostralada. 

f  Torres,  a  strait  between'New  Holland  and  New  Guinea. 
M  2 
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SECTION  III. 

T«A— SILK-WORM— CAMEL  CRICKET* 

•  «  AwD  now  tell  me,*'  said  the  Doctor,  "  did  you  ever 
rend  my  parttoidar  account  of  the  tea  tree/^ 

«•  No,  Sir,**  was  the  reply.  *'  Fetch  my  writing-desk^ 
then,  Antonio,  I  have  an  excellent  account  of  the  tree,  and 
the  whole  process  of  its  preparation/* 

^*  Tea,  both  blaclc  and  green,  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  of  an 
evergreen  shrah>  (Thea  bohea,  and  Thea  vkidk.  of  LinBseaa,) 
with  indented  and  somewhat  spearnsbaped  leaves,  and  white 
flowers;  with  six  petals  or  more,  which  is  much  cultivated 
in  China. 

'*  The  tea  lihrob  attains  the  height  of  ^ye  or  six  feet,  and  is 
much  branched.  The  leaves,  when  full  grown,  are  about  an 
inch' and  half  long,  narrow,  tapering,  and  of  dark  glossy  greea 
colour,  and  firm  texture.  The  flowers  are  not  much  unlike  those 
of  the  white  wild  rose,  but  smaller ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by 
a  fiiiit  about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  which  contains  two  or  three 
seedii. 

*'  The  tea  tree  flourishes,  with  great  laxurlance,  in  valleys,  on 
the  sloping  sides  of  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  a 
southern  exposure,  betwixt  the  thirtieth  and  forty-fifth  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  near  Pekin,  and  around 
Canton,  but  attains  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  mUd  and  tem- 
perate climate  of  Nankin. 

**  The  collecting  of  the  leaves  is  conducted  with  great  care : 
they  are  picked  singly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  at  three  different 
times  of  the  year;  about  the  end  of  February,  tlie .  beginning  of 
April,  and  the  en^d  of  May.  The  drying  and  preparation  of  them 
for  use  are  processes  too  long  to  admit  of  minute  detail  respect* 
ing  them  in  this  plaoe .  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  for 
these  puippses,  buildings  are  erected,  which  contain  from  five 
to  ten,  and  some  of  tb«m  even  twenty,  small  furnaces,  each  hav* 
ing  at  the  top  a  large  iron  pan.  There  is  also  a  long  table  co* 
vered  with  mats,  oh  which  the  leaves  are  laid,  and  rolled  by 
persons  who  sit  round  it.  The  irpn  pan  being  heated  by  a  fire 
m  the  furnace  beneath,  a  few  pounds  of  the  leaves  are  put  upon 
it,  and  frequently  turned  and  shifted.  They  are  then  tlirown 
upon  the  mat^,  to  be  rolled  betwixt  the  palms  of  the  hands ; 
after  which  they  are  cooled  as  speedily  as  possible.  That  the 
moisture  of  the  leaves  may  be  completely  dissipated,  and  their 
twisted  form  be  better  preserve,  toe  ajsove  process  is  repeated 
several  times  with  i\he  same  leaves,  but  with  less  heat  than  at 
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first  The  tea,  thus  nanofactared,  u  aiterwardfl  sorted,  aocoid* 
ing  to  its  kind  or  goodness.  Some  of  the  yoang  and  tender 
leaves  are  never  rolled,  but  are  merely  immersed  in  hot  water, 
and  dried* 

**  How  lonj^  the  use  of  tea  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  we 
are  entirely  ignorant ;  but  we  are  informed,  that  an  Infusion  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  this  shrub  is  now  their  common  drink.  They 
pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  leave  them  to  infuse  as  we  do 
m  Europe ;  but  they  drink  the  tea  tims  made  without  either  milk 
er  sugar.  The  inhabitants  of  Japan  reduce  the  leaves  to  a  fine 
powder,  which  they  dilute  with  water,  until  they  acquire  nearlj^ 
the  consistence  .of  soup.  The  tea  equipage  is  pbused  before  the 
company,  together  vnth  a  box  in  which  the  powdered  tea  is  con* 
tained :  the  cops  are  filled  with  vrarm  water,  and  then  as  much 
of  the  powder  is  thrown  into  each  cup  as  the  point  of  a  knife  can 
contain,  and  it  is  stirred  about,  until  the  liquor  begins  to  fbam, 
in  which  state  it  is  presented  to  the  company. 

'*  It  was  formerly  imagined  that  black  and  green  tea  were  the 
production  of  different  species  of  shrubs;  but  the  Chinese- all 
assert,  that  both  are  produced  from  the  same  specks,  and  thl^t- 
the  sole  difference  which  exists  between  them  aiues  from  the 
seasons  when  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  the  modes  of  curing 
them,  llie  teas  principally  consumed  in  Europe,  are  four  kiadd 
of  black,  and  three  of  green. 

**  Bohea,  er  woo-yee,  so  called  from  the  G4)untry  in  wh^ch  it 
is  produced,  is  sometimes  collected  at  four  gatherings.  Am  the 
leaves  are  picked,  they  are  put  into  flat  baskets,  which  are  placed 
on  shelves  or  planks,  in  the  air  o^  sun,  from  morning  till  nighty 
after  which  they  are  thrown  by,  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into-n 
flat  cast-iron  pan,  which  is  made  very  hot.  They  are  twice  stirred 
quick  with  the  hand ;  then  taken  out,  again  put  into  the  baskets^ 
and  rubbed  between  men's  hands  to  rolMhem.  After  this  they 
undergo  another  roasting,  in  larger  quantities,  over  a  slower  fire; 
and  are  then  sometimes  put  into  baskets  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
When  the  tea  is  at  last  sufficiently  dried,  it  is  spread  on  a  table; 
and  the  leaves  that  are  too  large,  and  those,  that  are  unrolled, 
yellow,,  broken,  or  otherwise  defective,  are  picked  out,  and  the 
remainder  is  laid  aside  to  be  packed. 

**  The  best  bohea  tree  is  a  small  blackish  leaf,  dusty,  smells 
somewhat  like  burnt  hay,  and  has  a  rou^h  and  somewhat  harsh 
taste.  .        ' 

'^'Con^o,  or  cong-foo,  derived  from  a  word  which  implies 
much  care  or  trouble,  is  a  superior  kind  of  bohea,  less  dusty,  and 
with  larger  leaves.  These  are  gathered  with  peculiar  care,  and 
there  is.  some  little  difference  in  the  preparation  of  congo  audi 
bohea.  The  leaves  of  the  latter,  of  souchong,  hyson,  and  the  fine 
single  teas,  ar^  said  to  be  beaten  with  flat  sticks  or  bamhoo!^ . 
after  they  have  been  withered  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  air»  imd 
have  acquired  toughness  enough  to  keep  them  from  br^akiog. 
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**-  Smic^eng,  from  a  Chtiibse  wcyrd,  whitii  ^gtiiftes  inmllgood 
dUngf  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  trees  three  years  old ;  and,  Where 
the  soil  Is  j^bod,  even  of  the  leaves  of  older  trees.  Of  true  sou- 
chong, very  little  is  produced:  what  is  sold  to  Europeans  for 
thla,  18  qnly  the  finest  kind  of  con^,  and  the  congo  usuaUy  pur- 
chased by  them,  is  but  the  best  sort  of  bohea.  Such  is  the  deli- 
caey  uf  this  tea,  tfiat,  upon  a  hill  planted  with  ten  trees,  there 
may  only  be  a  single  tree,  flie  leaves  of  tvliich  are  good  enough 
to  be  called  souchong,  and  even  of  these  only  the  best  and 
ycnmgei^t  are  taken.  Tfie  othfers  make  corrgos  of  diYF^rent  kinds, 
aad  bohea. 

**  Pekoe  Is  distingnii^ekl  by  having  the  small  wbite  flowers  of 
the  tree  intermixed  with  It.  This,  which  is  chiefly  consomed  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  is  usually  made  from  the  tenderest  leaves 
of  trees  three  years  old,  gafbered  just  after  they  have  been  in 
bloom,  when  the  small  *wives  that  grow  between  the  two  first 
that  Imve  appeared,  and  which  altogether  make  a  sprig,  are 
white,  and  resemble  young  hair  or  down. 

**  It  has  been  asserted,  that  greeh  teas  aVe  indebted  for  then 
qmdittes  and  coionr^  to  a  process  of  dt^ihgthem  upon  plates  of 
copper.  IThb  is  certainly  incorrect,  Tbe  leaves  for  green  tea 
are  gathered,  and  immediately  roasted,  or  tached,  as  it  is  caHed, 
op«ii  oast  iron  plates,  and  then  very  much  rubbed  betwixt  men*! 
hands,  to  roll  them.  They  are  afterwards  spread  out  and  sepa- 
rated, since  the  leaves  in  rolling  are  apt  to  adhere  to  each  other; 
and  again  placed  over  the  fire,  and  made  very  dry.  After  this 
they  are  picked,  cleansed  from  dust,  several  times  tached  or 
roasted,  and  finally  }mt  bot  into  tfie  chests  in  which  they  are  to 
bepfMsked. 

**  Tbe  principal  kinds  of  green  tea,  are  singio,  hyson,  and 
gunpowder. 

"  Singio,  tJr  sorig-^,  is  so  named  from  the  place  wliere  it  is 
chiefly  cultivated.  Of  this  tea  there  are  three  or  more  sorts ;  but 
the  leaves  of  the  best  are  large,  fine,  flat,  and  clean.  It  is  ga- 
thered at  two  seasons,  the  first  in  April,  and  the  second  in  June. 
As  we  see  it,  the  leaf  is  flattish,  and  yields,  on  infusion,  a  pale 
amber  Coloured  li<iuor. 

**  Hyson,  or. Hee-chqn,  baji  its  nanre  from  that  of  an  Indian 
merdbaut,  wbo  ifirst  solid  this  tea  to  the  Europeans.  There  are 
two  gatherings  of  hyson.  It  should  imve  a  fine  blooming  appear- 
ance, be  of  a  full-sized  grain,  very  dry,  and  so  crisp,  that,  with 
sliglit  pressure,  ft  will  crumble  to  dust.  When  inftised  in  water, 
theleaf  should  appear  open,  clear,  and  smooth,  and  should  tinge 
the  water  a  ligbt  green  colonr|  the  infusion  ought  to  have  an 
aromatic  smefl,  and  a  strong  pungent  taste. 

**  Gunpowder  tea  is  a  superior  kind  of  hyson,  gathered  and. 
dried  With  peculiar  care.    This  tea  should  be  chosen  in  round 
grains,  somewhat  resembling  small  shot,  with  a  beautiful  bloooi 
upoa  it,  which  wifl  not  bear  the  breath ;  it  should  have  a  green- 
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isb  fane,  and  n  Irag^rant  pan  gent  taste.  Gunpowder  tea'  is  some- 
times adulterated  :  an  inferior  kind  being  dyed  and  glazed  in  such 
manner  as  to  resemble  it;  but,  on  infusion,  this  is  fonnd,  in  every 
Tespect,  very  iikl'erior. 

**  Tea,  both  blaek  and  green,  is  sometimes  imported  in  balls 
from  the  weight  of  two  ounces  to  the  size  of  peas. 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  the  tea  plant  are  a  commodity,  which,  a 
•entory  and  half  ago,  were  scarcely  known  as  an  article  of  trade* 
The  earliest  importation  of  tea  into  £arope,  is  said  to  have  been 
by  a  Dutch  merchant,  in  1610 ;  bnt  the  time  of  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  England,  has  not  been  correctly  ascertained.  So  scarce 
an  article  was  it  for  many  years  after  the  above  period,  that,  in 
1066,  twenty-two  pounds  and  three  quarters  of  tea,  estimated  at 
fifty  shillings  a  ponnd,  were  presented  as  a  valuable  gift  to  Kin|c 
Charles  II.  Such  is  at  present  the  extent  of  the  tea  trade,  that  it 
affords  constant  employment  for  at  least  50,000  tons  of  shipping, 
and  6000  seamen;  and  its  importance  to  us  is  the  greater,  since 
it  has  been  the  means  of  opening  an  increased  market  for  the 
sale  of  woollen  goods,  one  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  our 
manufacture,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one  million  of  poundii 
sterling  per  annum. 

'*  If  good  tea  be  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  it  is  cotisidered 
by  medical  men  to  be  beneficial,  by  exhilarating  the  spirits  and 
invigorating  the  system ;  but^  when  taken  too  copiously,  it  is  apt 
to  occasion  weakness,  tremor,  and  other  bad  symptoms. 

**  The  tea  plant  may  be  propagated  in  the  temperate  climates 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Indies :  under  the  shelter  of  a  south 
wally  it  will  even  flourish  in  our  own  gardens.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  fresh  leaves,  if  used  fpr  tea,  pro-' 
daoe  giddiness  and  stupefaction ;  bnt  these  noxious  properties 
are  capable  of  being  dissipated  by  the  process  of  roasting  V 

^  With  the  natural  history  of  the  silk  worm,  you  are  well  ac^ 
qnainted;  but  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that  it  is  an  insect 
indigenous  to  China,  and  that  the  industrious  Chinese  'were  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture  of  silk  from  the  most  remote 
siges ;  although  it  was  scarcely  known  in  Europe  till  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 

**  Its  beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  luxuriant  Romans ; 
and  after  the  effeminate  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  it  became  a 
conmion  article  of  dress.  It  was  brought  from  China  at  an  enor-. 
motts  expence,  manufactured  again  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  sold^ 
at  jRome  for  its  weight  of  gold.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  this 
commerce  was  interrupted  by  the  conquests  of  the  Scythian 
tribes,  and  all  attempts  to  procure  it  failed,  tiU  two.  Persian 
monks  had  the  address  to  convey  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  insect 
from  China  to  Constantinople,  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane. 
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They  were  batohed,  and  the  breed  carefully  propagated.  Tliis 
happened  in  565;  and  some  years  after,  we  find  that  the  Greeks 
understood  the  art  of  procuring  and  manufacturing  of  sIIIl  rs  well 
as  the  orientals.  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  broug!*t  the  manufac* 
turc  to  tnat  island  in  1 130,  forcibly  carrjiing  off  the  weavers  from 
Greece,  and  settling  them  in  Sicily.  From,  that  island  the  art 
passed  into  Italy,  and  thence  into  France ;,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz  estabJi.shed  the  manufactory  of  silk  in 
Britain. 

**  This  is  the  most  valuable  insect  produced  in  China ;  but 
there  is  one  of  less  use,  which  has  attracted  much  of , the  attenr 
tiou  of  the  Chinese  as  an  amusement.  I  mean  the  camel  cricket, 
or  praying  mantis.  *  The  name  mantis,  given  to  this  insect,  de» 
notes  soothsayer ;  because  it  has  been  imagined,  that  by  slietch- 
ing  out  its  fore-feet,  it  divined  and  pointed  out  those  things  that 
were  asked  of  it.  1  his  insect,  which  is  a  stranger  to  the  British 
isles,  is  found  in  most  x)f  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
^itirely  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  It  is  nearly  throe  inches  in 
leng^,  of  a  slender  shape,  and,  in  its  general  sitting  posture,  is 
observed  to  hold  up  the  two  fore  legs  slightly  bent,  as  if  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer ;  for  this  reason  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar 
ha^  (Conferred  upon  it  the  reputation  of  a  sacred  animal ;  and  a 
popular  notion  has  often  prevailed,  that  a  child  or  traveller  hay- 
ing lost  his  way,  would  be  safely  directj^d  by  observing  the 
quarter  to  which  the  animal  pointed,  when  taken  into  the  hand^ 
in  its  real  disposition,  it  is  very  far  from  sanctity ;  preying  with 
great  rapacity  on  any  of  the  smaller  insects  which  fall  in  its  way, 
and  for  which  it  lies  in  wait  with  anxious  assiduity,  in  the  pos- 
ture at  first  mentioned^  seizing  4hem  with  a  sudden  spring  when 
within  its  reach,  and  devouring  them.  It  is  also  of  a  very  pag- 
naceous  nature ;  and  when  kept  with  others  of  its  own  species, 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  will  attack  its  neighbour  with  the  utmost 
violence,  till  onet^r  the  other  is  destroyed  in  the  contest.  Roesel, 
who  kept  some  of  these  insects,  observes,  that  in  their  natural 
oonflicts,  their  manoeuvres  very  much  resemble  those  of  hnssars 
fighting  with  sabres;  and  sometimes  one  cleaves  the  other 
through  at  a  single  stroke,  or  severs  the  head  from,  the  body. 
During  these  engagements,  the  wings  are  generally  expanded ; 
and  when  the  battle  is  over,  the  conqueror  devours  his  anta- 
gonist 

*'  Among  the  Chinese,  this  quarrelsome  property  in  the  man- 
tis, is  turned  into  a  similar  entertainment  with  that  afforded  by 
fighting  cooks  and  quails :  (for  to  this  insect,  pr  one  closely  allied 
to  it.  It  is  supposed  that  the  following  passage,  in  Mr.  Larrow> 
account  of  China,  alludes).  *'  They  have  even  extended  tlieir 
inquiries  after  fighting  animals  into  the  insect  tribe,  and  have 
discovered  a  species  of  gryllus,  or  locust,  that  will  attack  each 
other  with  such  ferocity  as  seldom  to  quit  their  hold,  without 
bringing  away  at  the  same  time  a  limb  of  their  antagonist. 
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These  little  creatures  are  fed  and  kept  apart  in  bamboo  cages^ 
und  the  custom  of  makinff  them  devour  each  other  is  so  common, 
that,  daring  the  summer  months,  scarcely  a  boy  is  to  be  ^ seen 
without  his  cage  of  grasshoppers." 

''The  mantis  precaria,  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Africa,  and 
is  the  supposed  idol  of  the  flottentots,  which  tho^^  superstitions 
pe<)ple  are  reported  to  hold  in  the  highest  veneration,  the  person 
on  whom  the  adored  insect  happens  to  light  being  considered  as 
favoured  by  the  distinction  of  a  celestial  visitant,  and  regarded 
ever  after  in  the  li^ht  of  a  saint. 

^  The  rivers  of  China  are  very  namerons :  the  principal  are  the 
Ta,  the  Hoan-ho,  or  Yellow  river,  and  the  Kian-ku,  or  Blue* 
river.  The  last  two  have  their  source  in  the  same  mountain,  in 
the  south-east  of  Mongolia:  the  eourse  of  the  Hoan-ho  U  said  to 
be  2150  miles,  and  that  of  the  Kian-ku  2200  miles :  they  both  fall 
into  the  Yellow  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  140  miles ;  in  ono 
part  of  their  course  they  are  1050  miles  asunder.  Here  are 
canals  in  every  province,  with  branches  to  most  of  the  towns  and 
villages;  the  imperial  canal  intersects  the  eastern  maritime  pro* 
vinces;  it  employed  30,000  men  for  43  years  to  complete  it. 

"  So  much  fbr  China,"  said  the  Doctor.-  "  Now  there  is  that 
extensive  tract  of Ksountry  called  Tartary,  which  is  divided  into 
many  provinces,  inhabited  by  beings  of  different  denominations, 
and  different  habits  of  life.  The  chief  tribes  are  the  Mandshurs, 
MoDguls,  Kirguses,  Usbecs,  and  Turkomans.  The  Mandshurs 
oecupy  the  eastern  regions ;  the  Monguls,  the  middle ;  the  Kir- 
guses, Usbecs,  and  Turkomans,  Ihe  parts  bordering  on  lake  Aral 
and  the  Caspian  s^a.  The  Finns,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Hungarians,  Were  of  Tartar  origin,  and  migrated  from  the 
north-ea:it  of  Western  Tartary.  The  Monguls  have  various 
branches,  as  the  Kalkas,  OBlets,  and  Eluths  or  Kalmucs.  These 
different  people  all  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  created  the 
universe,  and  governs  it  by  the  agency  of  numerous  inferior 
spirits  of  gfreat  power. 

^*  Hie  surface  of  this  extensive  country  is  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  earth:  extensive  sandy  deserts,  numerous  chains  of  snow 
capt  monntaias,  hills,  fruitful  valleys,  large  lakes,  fine  rivers,  and 
the  most  elevated  table  land  in  the  eastern  continent  The  air 
is  salubrious,  and  the  temperature  between  that  of  France  and 
Switzerland.  It  produces  adsogold,  silver,  lapis  lazuli,  the  balay, 
or  pale  rose-coloured  ruby,  and  pearls.  Coal,  copper,  iron,  and 
quicksilver,  are  also  met  with ;  but  mines  of  ali.dcscl-iptions  are 
much  neglected.  The  valleys  are  very  rich  in  vegetables:  the 
vale  of  8ogd  produces  so  great  an  abundance  of  exquisito 
grapes,  melons,  pears,  and  apples,  that  they  are  sent  to  Persia, 
and  even  to  Hindoostan.  Here  are  multitudes  of  cattle  of  aft 
descriptions :  amongst  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  Kirguses, 
it  has  been  asserted,  that  some  individuals  possess  lOiUOO  horses, 
3000  camels,  3  or  4000  large  cattle,  20,000  sheep,  and  2000 
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goats.  On  the  stepps  or  deserts,  are  wolves,  foxes,  badgers, 
antelopes,  ermines,  weazels,  marmots,  &c.  On  the  southern  and 
eastern  mountains  are  chamois,  wild  sheep,  the  ox  of  Tibet, 
tigers,  and  wild  asses. 

''  The  inhabitants  of  Tartary  are  proverbial  for  their  attention 
to  strangers.  B'or  such  are'  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  the 
itth{d[>itants,  that  no  one  turns  aside  from  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
90  that  a  person  contemplating  them  in  this  light,  would  imagine 
Uiat  all  the  families  of  the  land  are  one  house/' 
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From  BeDCOoten,  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Batavia,  the 
capital  of  the  isle  of  Jdva.  Batavia  itself  is  an  unhealthy 
spoty  but  the  rest  of  the  island  enjoys  the  benefit  of  land  and 
sea  bi^eezes,  which,  in  its  least  favoured  parts,  mitigate  the 
intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  ^  while  the  great  elevation  of 
its  interior,  affords  the  rare  advantage  of  &  diminution  of ^wo 
or  three  degrees  of  heat  for  every  ten  miles,  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  The  northern  parts  are 
indeed  intersected  by  swampy  marshes.  Of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom,  our  travellers  had  many  opportunities 
of  judging,  as  they  made  frequent  excursions  into  tne  interior 
of  the  country. 

From  the  varied  face  of  the  country,  Java  possesses,  it  would 
seem,  at  least  six  distinct  climates,  each  furnishing  a  copious  iii' 
digenons  botany ;  while  there  is  scarcely  a  production  of  any 
region  of  the  globe  that  may  not,  somewhere  or  other  on  it,  find 
a  spot  fitted  for  its  growth.  For  the  sustenance  of  man  there  it 
produced  abundance  of  rice,  in  npwards  of  a  hundred  varieties, 
witli  maize,  beans,  sugar,  and  coffee;  whilst  indigo,  pepper,  to- 
bacco, a  good  species  of  sago,  and  various  other  plants  of  consi- 
derable  importance  as  articles  of  commerce,  are  indigenous  to  its 
fruitful  soil.  Besides  the  cocoa,  many  other  trees,  whose  seeds 
and  kernels  arc  used  for  food,  spontaneously  grow  here ;  nor  is 
the  bread-fruit  tree  by  any  means  a  stranger  to  the  place,  thoagh 
it  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  same  valuable  arlicle  i»f  nntrlmeot 
found  in  the  SoullirSea  Islands,  and  is  indeed  little  esteemed  or 
employed  as  snch  in  Java.  The  island  produces  a  species  of  na- 
tive potatoes,  and  many  other  tuberous  roots,  principally  varieties 
of  the  convolvulus  and  dioscorea,  which  furnish  food  to  its  inha- 
bitants.   Wheat,  potatoes,  and  almoat  every  species  of  European 
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ve^etableSf  are  also  caltiYnted  with  soccesa.  Witk  iudisenous 
fruits^  Java,  in  common  with  the  Malayan  islands  in  general,  is 
ptentHuUy  stored;  almost  every  species  whieh  grows  within  the 
tropics  being  found  bere  in  the  greatest  abonihiJice.  llie  wild 
raspberry  of  the  higher,  regions  approaches  to  the  taste  of  the^ 
European  species ;  whilst  in  some  of  the  moontainoos  tracts, 
peaches,  Cliiaese  pears,  and  some  other  frnits  imported  from  flie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Japan,  and  China,  are  not  uDfreqaently  te 
be  found. 

Innumerable  flowers  bloom  in  perpetual  succession  through* 
oat  tbe  year,  and  impregtiate  the  air  with  their  fragrance,  tbe 
most  odoriferous  of  them  being  selected  by  the  natives  to  orna- 
ment tlieir  persons.  The  myrtle  and  the  rose  flourish  in  the 
gardeas  of  the  Europeans,  which  might  be  still  farther  beautified 
by  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  growing  wild  in  tbe  island, 
many  of  them  unknown  to  botanists,  but  highly  deserving  of 
cultivation,  on  account  of  their  utijitj,  as  well  as  their  beaa^. 
Amongst  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  island,  are  many 
likely  to  become  most  valuable  articles  in  medical  practice. 
Others  are  highly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  thread, 
cloth,  mats,  paper,  &c.  or  yield  very  beautiful  and  permanent 
dyes.  With  trees,  useful  for  every  purpose  of  building,  cabinet 
making,  &c.  Java  is  plentifully  stocked;  most  of  its  eastern  pro- 
vinces abounding  with  forests  of  teak,  a  rival  in  utility  with  tiie 
British  oak,  and,  like  it,  requiring  the  growth  of  a  centnry'to 
bring  it  to  perfection ;  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  island  spon- 
taneously produce  a  variety  of  wood  applicable  to  every  use  of 
domestic  Ufe  in  which  wood  is  employed,  and  well  supplying,  in 
some  instances,  by  their  fruit  and  their  bark,  the  place  of  several 
of  the  costly  articles  of  European  manufacture. 

Of  the  dreadful  efiects  of  the  upas,  or  poison  tree,  it  has  been 
at  length  discovered,  that  many  are  fabulous.  That  there  is  such 
a  tree,  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is  divested  of  half  its  terrors;  it 
is  true  that  it  contains  a  sap  equal  to  any  animal  poison  hitherto 
known,  into  which  the  natives  dip  their  warDke  instruments ; 
but  it  has  not  the  power  of  killing  birds  which  fly  ov^r  it,  or 
beasts  which  repose  umler  its  fuliage.  There  is  also  a  shrub 
called  chetick,  more  deadly  in  its  efl'ects  than  the  upas,  used  by 
the  natives  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  useful  and  domestic  quad- 
rupeds, the  Japanese  possess  a  fine  breed  of  small  horses,  strong, 
fleet,  and  well  made ;  oxen,  buffaloes,  and  goats,  of  a  small  size* 
are  the  principal  animals  which  the  island  produces,  sheep  being 
scarce,  small,  and  having  a  coarse  woollen  coat  of  so  littie  value, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  rarely  at  the  trouble  of  shearing  for  it ;  and 
hogs  being  reared  chiefly  by  the  Chinese  part  of  the  population. 
Among  the  beasts  of  prey,  may  be  enumerated  several  species 
of  the  tyger  and  wild-dog,  the  jackal,  rhinoceros,  wild  ox,  wild 
hog,  (the  most  destructive  to  agriculture  of  the  whole)  and  the 
stf^,  tbe  last,  aa  well  as  the  rib-faced  and  axis  deer,  beip 
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and  fattened  for  food.  Of  domestic  fowls,  the  tarkey  is  compa- 
ratiTely  scarce,  and  chiefly  raised  for  the  table  of  Europeans, 
near  whose  establishments  geese  are  very  common;  as  are 
dacks,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  in  most  parts  of  the  island.  The 
eagle  is  not  found  here,  but  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  fal- 
con. Of  the  parrot  kind,  two  only  are  to  be  met  with  in  lava, 
in  nf  hose  large  forests  the  peacock  is  very  common.  The  num- 
ber of  distinct  species  of  birds  has  been  estimated  at  about  twq 
hundred,  of  which  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  seyenty  have  been 
described^  and  are  already  contained  in  the'  collections  made  on 
account  of  the  East-India  Company.  But  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous objects  in  the  natural  history  of  the  island,  is  the  edible  nests 
of  the  small  swallow,  which  are  annually  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Java  and  the  eastern  islands,  as  an  article  of  luxury 
for  the  Chinese  markets.  The  crocodile  abounds  sJong  fho 
shores,  and  in  the  principal  rivers  of  the  island.  Another  ann 
phibioQS  animal  of  the  same  species,  erroneouMy  called  by  Euro- 
peans the  guana^  i^eeing  in  its  character  with  that  of  the  lacerta 
monitor,  and  sometimes  attaining  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  lives  near  the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshes ;  and  besides 
these,  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  lizard,  one  of  which,  from 
its  property  of  changing  colour,  is  improperly  called  the  came- 
leon.  Two  varieties  of  the  turtle  are  found  in  the  surroundmg 
seas,  and  abundance  of  the  land  tortoise  in  particular  districts 
of  the  island,  which  is  every  where  plentifully  furnished  with 
frogs  and  toads,  though  no  noxious  quality  whatever  is  known 
to  belong  to -.them.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  boa  con- 
strictor is  to  be  found  in  Java ;  but  its '  absence  or  scarcity  is 
superabundantly  supplied  by  upwards  of  twenty  other  species 
of  the  serpent,  which  are  said  to  be  poisonous,  apd  for  the  venom 
of  whose  dreaded  l)ite  the  natives  have  few  more  powerful  anti- 
dotes than  charms.  Of  ihe  fish  most  commonly  used  for  food  by 
the  natives,  there  are  a  variety  of  species,  many  of  them  excellent 
and  abundant.  The  class  .of  insects  afibrds  many  new  objects  of 
research  to  the  naturalist,  and  some  of  them  demand  experiment 
for  their  extirpation,  as  they  are  peculiarly  destructive  to  the 
fruit  and  corn ;  to  the  latter  so  alarmingly  so,  as  occasionally  to 
destroy  the  growth  of  whole  districts.  Bees  producing  honey 
^nd  wax  inhabit  some  of  the  larger  provinces,  though  seldom 
domesticated  by  the  natives,  nor  is  their  produce  collected  in 
any  considerable  quantities.  Scorpions  and  centipedes  are  found 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  their  bite  is  considered  as  of 
little  consequence. 

Our  travellers  M*ere  delighted  with  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, which  arc  easy  and  courteous,  and  respectful  even  to  timi- 
dity ;  they  have  a  great  sense  of  propriety,  and  are  never  Vude 
or  abrupt.  In  their  deportment  they  are  pliant  and  graceful,  the 
people  of  condition  carrying  vrith  them  a  considerable  air  of 
fashion,  and  receiving  the  gaze  of  the  curious  without  being  at 
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an  disconcerted.  In  their  delivery  thej  are  in  general  very  cir- 
enmspectand  even  slow,  though  not  deficient- in  animation  when 
necessary.  Oar  travellers  were  surprized  to  observe,  that  many 
of  them  yntre  afflicted  witlt  the  same  kind  of  excrescence  in  the 
throat,  called  goitres,  so  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  Swit- 
zerland«  /It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  beanty  which  a  Japa* 
nese  village  presents !  The  houses  are  principally  constructed  of 
bamboo,  thatched  with  grass  or  leaves ;  and  these  villages  contain 
generally  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  inhabitants,  whose  costume 
is  neither  inelegant  uor  fantastic  Their  towns  are  but  larger  vil- 
lages, formed  on  the  same  principle  of  surrounding  each  dwell- 
ing by  a  garden,  which  the  cottager  considers  his  peculiar  pro- 
perty, and  cultivates  with  particular  care. 

Such  domestic  scenes  as  these,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wild^ 
romantic,  and  magnificent  country  in  the  world,  cannot  fail  of 
producing  the  most  pictoresque  appearance.  Some  parts  are 
highly  cultivated ;  others  are  overgrown  with  stately  forests,  be^ 
tween  whose  spacious  trunks  grows  a  long  and  rank  grass,  a 
refuge  for  a  numerous  race  of  serpents ;  an  abundance  of  rivers ; 
a  never-failing  verdure ;  a  clear  blue  sky ;  and  a  brilliant  sun, 
combine  their  respective  beauties,  to  enchant  the  eye  of  the  wan- 
dering stranger.  And  yet  all  is  not  here  serene,  as  our  travellers 
experienced  ;  for  in  one  of  their  rambles,  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  thunder-storm.  These  indeed  are  very  frequent ;  seldom  a 
day  passing  in  the  dry  season  v^thout  them ;  and  the  lightning 
which  accompanies  them'  is  extremely  vivid,  and  often  fatal  to 
many ;  but  though  the  rains  fall  in  torrents,  and  frequently  con- 
tinue without  intermission  for  several  days,  they  are  not  so  vio- 
lent or  permanent  as  those  of  the  continent  of  India;  nor  is  the 
dry  season  marked  by  tliat  excessive  aridity  which  there  parches 
up  every  blade  and  every  leaf  of  vegetatio>i'. 

Among  the  curiosities  which  our  travellers  regretted  not  see- 
ing, vras  the  mud  lake,  a  singular  phenomenQUf  which  consists 
of  an  elevated  plain  of  mud,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
in  the  centre  of  which  immense  bodies  of  toft  mud  are  thrown  up 
to  a  c^msiderable  height,  In  the  form  of  large  bubbles,  which, 
upon  bursting,  emit  large  volome^  of  dense  white  smoke.  The 
island  has  also  several  mineral  wells  of  vikrions  temperatures  and 
impregnation ;  others  of  naphtha  and  petrolinm,  with  some  few 
rivers  impregnated  with  sulphur  arisiiir  from  the  craters  of  the 
volcanoB,  ^Mch  give  its  general  and  almott  exoluidve  character 
to  the  soiL  Popohur  tradition  maintains  indeed,  that  Java,  BaS^ 
Sumatra,-  md  Sumbawa,  once  formed  but  one  island ;  whilst 
superstition  adds,  that,  when  3000  rainy  seasons  have  passed 
away,  they  will  be  ro*united  into  th^  mass  that  was  shattered  to 
pieces  by  one  of  those  dreadfkil  co^vulsioiis,  to.  which  the  inter- 
mitting emptioBS  of  Etna  and  Y esivias  are  not  to  bf  compared, 
iither  in  doratioa^Qr  fbrooy  m  the  draadftil  ttrron  of  Ibei^de* 
stmeliva throes*   '  ...u-i 
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Forelnost  in  the  amusements  of  the  Javanese,  it  a  rode  spe- 
cies of  the  drama,  in  which  the  manager  of  the  entertainroeiit,  (a 
person  in  many  respects  resembling^  the  bards  of  our  northern 
ancestors),  extemporaaeoosly  reoites  <lhe  parts  of  about  half  a 
doien  men,  who,  with  antique  masJcs  on  their  faces,  enact,  by 
motion  suited  to  the  mnsic  of  foor  players  on  one  of  the  ii»tru- 
ments  of  the  country,  the  varions  ofaaracters  of  the  play,  which 
is  always"  founded  on  the  adyenturesof  Panji,  the  favourite  hero 
of  Javan  story.  When  performing  before  the  sovereign,  however, 
masks  are  not  nsed,  and  the  actors  recite  their  own  parts,  whidi 
nre  written  for  them,  and  conmiitted  to  memory.  Boffoonery  is 
also  occasionally  introdnced,  by  w^ty  of  interlude,  and  sometimes 
of  whitt  we  should  call  interruption  to  the  pieee ;  but  this  is  oni| 
in  representations  fin*  the  amusetnent  of  the  multitude.  Panto- 
mi  mical  exhibitions  of  men,  enacting  the  parts  of  beasts,  scenic 
representati^ms  very  Iflce  our  magic  lanterns,  others  not  unlike 
onr  puppet  shows,  and  the  feats  of  dancing  girls  like  those  of  the 
continent  of  India,  ill  up  the  principal  round  of  diyeisions  of 
which  the  lower  classes  partake.  For  the  court,  however,  others 
are  frequently  prepared,  and  there  is  one  species  of  dance  which 
the  concubines  of  the  sultan  and^he  heir-apparent,  the  handsomest 
women  in  the  island,  are  alone  permitted  to  exiiibit  for  their 
entertainment,  to  contribute  to  which  a  variety  of  male  posture 
dancers  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  requisition.  Tilts  and 
tonrnaments,  such  as  were  once  the  pride  of  £uropean  ohivaliy, 
except  that  they  want  tlic  animating  presence  of  tiie  fiiir ;  stag- 
banting;  combats  between  tlie  tyger  and  tlie  buffalo,  tlie  former 
representing  the  Enropean,  and  the  latter  the  Javanese;  biill- 
figtits,  in  w£^ch  two  of  these  animals  are  pitted  against  each  other, 
until  one  is  driven  out  of  the  ring ;  and  similar  fights  between 
the  ram  and  the  wild  hog,  which  generally  terminates  in  the  do- 
atmction  of  the  latter,  by  dogs  let  loose  upon  him :  these  are  the 
remaining  sports  of  the  sovereign  and  his  chiefs,  who,  until  it 
was  abolkhed  by  treaty  with  the  British  govern motit,  were  occa** 
sionally  regaled  by  the  horrid  spectacle  of  the  combat  of  crimi- 
nals armed  with  a  blnuted^Lkrib,  the  national  weapon  of  the 
Javanese,  with  tygers  and  leopards  let  loose  among  them.  The 
same  homanity  and  hb&nX  policy  strictly  prohibited  gaming,  and 
«»>;jDkand  quail  fighting,  wKich,  to  its  shame  be  it  spoken,  was  a 
«otaroe  of  productive  revenue  to  ttfae  former  European  govero* 
ment.  As  with  iht  other  eastern  nations,  chess,  drafts,  and 
several 'Wiinor  games,  played  with  pdeoes  or  balls  on  boarchi  of  a 
nomewhat  similar 'coitstruclion,  are  here  very  common. 

Of  the  morality  of  the  f  avancse,  the  followittg  answer  to  a 
^fuestlon,  Bsto^hatwvs  the  punishment  for  theft,  adultery,  and 
ihhu  orinses,  will  be  an  faimanrable  iestinmny.  '*  Crimes  of  this 
Jbind  were  vtiknownto  them,  and  ooiwectnantly  no  pnnishiii^Dt 
wftsifiwsdeitber  by  law  sir  eosttm ;  i^ddiag,^  tl^at  if  mtjf  man  did 
wrong,  the  head  of  the  village  chid  him  for  lt|.aiKl  tbii.vtf 
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alwafs  pDHishm^it  enoogh/'  This  account  of  these  several  cha^ 
ractera,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  regent  of  the  districts,  nnder 
irhose  authority  they  are  plaoe^,  and  abo  by  the^  residents. 
They,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  atmost  without  crime,  and  are  univer- 
sally peaceable,  orderly,  honest,  industrious,  and  happy. 

llieir  cookery,  thongb  simple,  might  aflbrd  some  useful  hints 
for  the  epicure ;  their  meals,  which  are  but  two  a-day ;  and  their 
hospitality,  which  is  utrictly  enjoined,  bjr  their  institutions,  and 
rigmxHisly  and  conscientiously  observed  in  their  practice.  They 
are  a  sober  race,  though  the  excesses  of  Europeans  seem  to  be 
tainting  their  character  in  this  respect,  and  may  perhaps  in  time 
induc^  them  to  drink  plentifulty  of  the  two  fermented  liquors 
which  they  distil  from  rice,  and  to  take  less  than  they  now  do  of 
the  smidi  beer  which  they  brew  from  the  fbrmentation  of  Jatati 
sugar,  mixed  with  spioes  and  the  leaves  <rf  the  pari,  instead  of 
hops.  As  with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  east,  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  the  use  of  opium  has  struck  deep  into  the  habits  of 
thiAApiple  race, 

Dr^  Walker  and  his  young  friends  havhiig  gratified  their 
curiosil^  with  regard  to  the  island  of  Java,  prepared  their 
packages  for  England ;  and  after  tOttchhhg  at  severtd  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  ifaey  at  length  lurrived  Kt 
ManHla,  the  capital  of  the  niDippine  islands. 

Dr.  Walker  had  been  for  some  time  doubtful  as  to  the  plan 
of  his  intended  journey  to  and  through  America ;  but  upon 
arriving  at  Manilla,  he  learnt  that  one  of  the  vessels,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  s/iilipg  to  Acapulco,  could  accommodate 
them  with  a  passage.  He  acoordingly  tracked  out  the  fol- 
lowing rough  sketch  of  his  intended  route  in  the  N^w  World. 
From  Acaputcoto  Vera  Crtw;  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico; 
from  whence  they  were  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz ;  where  they 
would  embairk  for  Cumana ;  and  tlien  taking  a  southerly  di- 
rection, he  meant  to  visit  Peru.  At  iLima^  his  plan  was  to 
emluurk ;  and  sailing  round  Capp  Horn,  touch  at  the  Bra-  * 
ril« ;  and  visiting  tw6  or  three  of  the  principal  West  India 
isles,  to  land  at  Florida  t  and*  so,  continuing  his  journey 
north,  ^rou^  the  United  States,  to  Canada;  from  whence 
he  could  easily  embark  for  England.  Such  indeed  was  the ' 
Doetor's.plan,  which  however  was  diakiged  by  unforeseen 
circiMBstanoes,  thus  >  verifying  thetAdMstymgf  *^  Man  pro^ 
posesj  but  God  disposes.*' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

VOYAGE  TO  AMERICA.    : 
SfiCTION  I. 

TWINKLING  OF  THB  STARS — PORPOISBSr— PHOSPHORESCENT 
INSECTS— ACTION  OF   THE  WAVBS^STILLNESS   OF    TH£ 

aiA. 

Our  tTarellers^  oh  their  Tojage  across  the  Great  Pacific 
ocean,  had  more  than  pnce  observed  the  peculiar  briiliancj 
of  the  starS|  and  the  itpn^nse  distanq^  at  which  both  thej 
jand  the  clear  magnificent  vault  of,  heaven,  appeared!  One 
nighty  after  a  sultry  day,  they  were  tempted^  by.  the  refresh- 
ing sea  breeze,  to  prolong  their  stay  upon  deck,  even  till 
after  midnight.  All  above  them  was  the  calm,  cl^ar,  and 
cloudless  sky ;  all  around  them  was  the  boundless  ocean. 
The  stillness  too  of  nighty  added  to  the  sublimity  of  this 
scene. 

'*  I  have  often  wondered,  Sir/'  said  £dward»  in  a  low 
voice,  after  a  long  silence,  as  if  fearful  of  dispelling  those 
feelings  so  congenial  to  the  human  mind,  and. wnich  *  silence 
and  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night'  very  generally  pro- 
duce ;  **  1  have  often  wondered,  Sir,  what  it  is  which  makei 
tlfe  stars  twinkle.'' 

Dr.  Walker. — ^*  I  am  not  philosopher  enough  toezphtis 
this  phenomenon  of  myself,  but  I  cap  tell  you  how  philoso- 
phers have  accouoted  for  it,  though  not  quite  satisiactorilj 
to  m^  weak  mind.  And  first  I  wSl  giv^  you  Mr.  Mitchell's 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  .,;. 

'<  He  says,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  ilngls 
particle  of  light  is  sufficient  to  make  a  sensible  impression  upoa 
the  organ  of  sight.  Upon  this  supposition,  a  \tcts  ^^^  particles 
of  light  arriving  at  the  eye  in  a  second  of  time,  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  an  object  visible,  perhaps  not  more  than  three  or  foar ; 
fbr  though  the  impression  may  be  considered  as  momentary,  vet 
the  perception  occasioned  by  it  is  of  mnch  longer  duration:  this 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  well-known  experiment  of  a  lighted 
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^ody  Wffiirled'Fbiind  Ida  circle,  ^v%ich  netfds  not  make  maiijr  re- 
tolotions  IB'  a  second,  to  appear  «(s  one  ooiltinaed  ring  of  fire, 
ffenee  then  it  is  not 'Improvable;,  that  the  nvmber  of  Uie  parti-*' 
«le»of  liji^t,  which  enter  the  eye  in  a  second ^  of  time,  eyen  from 
Sinus  himself,  may  not  exceed  tin^e  or  four  thousand ;.  and  .from 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  they  may  therefore  probably  not 
much  exceed  an  hundred.  Now  the  apparent  increase,  and  di- 
miflation  of  the  light,  wliicb  we  observe  in  the  twinkling  of  the 
stars,  seems  to  be  repeated  at  not  very  unequal  intervals,  per-* 
haps  about  four  or  fiv6  timeftin  a  second :  =  why  may  we  not  th^ui 
suppose,  that  the  inequalities,  which  wififlfeUorally  arise  from  the 
chance  of  the  rays  coming  sometimes  a  Uttle  denser  and  spme- 
times  a  little  rarer;  in  so  small  a  namljer  qf  them  a»  most  fall 
upon  the  eye  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  part  of  a  second,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  this  appearance^?  An,  addition  of  two  'Or  ^ 
three  particles  W  light;  or  perhaps  of  a  single  one  upon  twenty^ 
especially  if  therie  should  be  an  eqaal  deficiency  out  of  the  next 
twenty,  would,  I  suppose,  be  very  sensible;  this  seems  at  least 
probable,  from  the  very  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
stars,  whose  light 'is  ranch  les^  diliierreiit  than,  I  imagine,  people 
are  in  general  aWareof ;  the  light  oi^^the  middle-most  star,  jn  the 
tittl  of  the  Great  Bear^  does  not;,  i  think,  exceed  the  light  of  the 
very  small  star  next  to  it,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of 
about  sixteen  or  twenty  to  pne ;  4ind  Monsieur  Bouger  tells  us, 
in  his  Traits  d'OpUque^  that  he  finds  a  difference  in  the  light  of 
objects  of  one  part  in  sixty-six  sufficiently  distinguishable. 

^  Other  philosophen  say,  that  this  twinkling  is  produced  by 
changes  which  are  perpetually  taking  place  tin  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  affect  its  refractive  density.  This  argument,  arises 
frorii  ati  6bsicrvutiblf,.tbat  ife  cKrhateii'srtch  as  this,  for  instance, 
which  we  are  now  Iraltersfti^,  tite  st^  do  iiut  appear  to  twinkle 
so  modi  as  in:  dencjer  atmospheMs</' '   . 

Edward.-^'' But  would  xiDt  ihisi  apply  t39  the  planets,  as  well 
as  fixiqd  staiv  ?  >fow  ,i|iay  i  vc^nture  ah  opinion,  by  way  of  a 
query?"  ' 

Djj.  Walker. — "  By.aU  means ;  there  can  be  no  presumption 
in  making' a  query.*^ 

Edward.^**  The  fix^d  stars  are  siipposed  to  be  suns,  and  of 
eourse  shine  with  an  briginal  and  brilliant  light.  Now  we  do 
not  say  the  sun  twinkles,  but  We  say  It  dazries.  Now  my  query 
is  this :  whether,  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  if  at  the  same  distance 
from.us  as  any  of  the  fixed  stars  .(-Siritis,  forjin^tance),  would  not 
then,  from  that  very  circumstance,  assuo^e  wjbat  we  should 
then  call  twinklii^.  You  smile,  Sir;  but  1  shall  go  on.  The 
planets  do,  not  twinkle,  neither  does  the  moon  dazzle;  and  this 
appears  to  me,  because,  possessing  opiy  a  reflected  light,  they 
have  not  that  intense  bHllraficy  necessary  to  produce.it" 

Dr.  Widker  smiled,  as  Edward  concluded.  *'  I  am  afraid,^ 
said  he,  ''  that  your  opinion  savours  tnndi  of  that  of  a  woman, 
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|Mit  the  vhole  of  tliia  observatiaii  m  a  qneiyl  Good— «i  a 
qoery  M^y^yoa  dMit  o«t  all  f««Miaipti(»i :  l|iil  muat  still  mt* 
pecty  thai  if  your  qveatioQ-like  fwinioA  wer^  made  kaown^  li 
■Hght  excite  a  imil^  I  an  lenrjr  1  amnot  eoiapeteiit  vpoa  thi» 
^aallieeC  to  aiieat  or  diniOAt  to  your  propoaitioB ;  but  for  all  thts, 
I  will  candidly  eonfaM  to  yoo,  that  the  taoie  idea  has  aonetiaiea 
ooeunred  to  lae.  But  wo  must  leave  these  qvestions  for  wisar 
heads  than  oora  to  dsoido  apon.  Nov^  as  yoa  have  beeone  a 
thinkiag,  philosophie  nniiasl,  can  ioa  tell  me  what  oaases  that 
hiilliattt  %ht,  which  fisSows  the  stroke  of  tiuyse  porpoises  with 
their  taihb  See  as  they  sport  and  tun  themaeWes  on  their 
hacksy  how  fames  i4^pear  to  issoe  froM  the  briny  deep ;  and  what 
a  long  line  of  radianoe  OMirks  tbetr  traek«^' 
.  Edward.-—''  I  sappese  it  to  proeeed  partly  from  the  stroke  of 
their  tails,  and  partly  ftoM  gelatmona  matter  that  ea^elopes  tbetr 
bodies  $  apd  which,  possessing  phospfaoMscent  qualitiei^  emits 
this  brilliant  appearance,  upon  its  being  detached  from  their 
bodies  by  the  stroke  of  the  ware.*' 

Dr.  Walkbr.— ''  Vastly  wcU,  Edward :  and  now  yaai  obaenre 
timt  stnmg  and  brilliant  ligfat  which  is  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
▼essel,  WMre  I  do  not  see  any  porpoises.  Captain  Cook^in  his 
voyage  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  mentioBs  several  small  sea  aninalis 
whm  were  floating  upon  the  aor&ce  of  the  water,  among  whieh 
some  of  the  Medasa  kind  were  the  mostcnrioos :  they  were  al* 
most  globular ;  some  had  a  very  shining/  appearance ;  and  these 
being  caught,  were  pat  into  a  glass  with  i 


I  some  sea-water.   Sup* 
poseVe  do  the  sune.'' 

The  proposal  was  leconjed;  and  as  the  night  was  clear^ 
and  the  seR  calm,  a  yeesel  wae  lowered^.and  some  of  these 
brilliant  animals  were  drawn  up.  Thejr  appeared  like  small 
scales  of  silTer  ^  but  upon  being  taken  mto  the  enbiDy  where 
there  was  a  candle,  Uiey  assumed  a  pale  green  tint,  tinged 
with  a  burning  glass ;  aiid  when  placed  in  the  dark,  diey  had 
the  appearance  of  fire ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  these 
little  animals  have  no  small  share  in  producing  the  luminous 
appearance  which  the  sea  often  assumes  at  night,  and  which 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  our  travellers. 

The  following  morning  our  young  travellers  havmg  visited 
their  little  glittering  captives,  were  surprised  at  the  addi* 
tional^  brilliancy  thqr  displayed  as  they  swam  about.  The 
effulgence  they  emitted,  resembled  the  sparkling  of  the  most 
vivid  gems;  the  sapphire's  blue,  intermixed  with  the  tint  of 
the  amethyst,  and  that  of  the  ruby  being  the  most  predo* 
minant. 

<<  These  little  animRls  should  be  called  ^e  sea  opal/' 
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said  fidvard;  **  for  Aty  resemUe  it  in  emittitig  the  ukmt 
varied  and  beautifttl  hues." 

Wlimi  tlie  glass  was  brought  into  a  streog  lights  the 
colours  were  so  brilliant  as  to  reflect  open  the  sides  of  the 
vesseL  Whexi  in  a  quiescent  staCe^  they  had  a  brownish 
cast. 

The  wind  rising  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  progressively 
became,  towards  evening,  a  stiff  breeze,  and  the  waves  in  this 
vast  ocean  hecame  as  progressively  turbulent.  The  white 
foam  increased;  and  the  spray^  breaking  impetuoudiy  over 
the  vessel,  covered  those  upon  deck  with  its  hght  and  salme 
particles ;  but  still  it  was  no  storm,  it  was  merely  a  stiff 
breexe.  ^ 

.  «*  Yon  would  suppose,  perhi^s,''  said  the  Doctor,  as  they 
watdied  the  majestic  movements  of  the  rolling  billows^ 
**  that  the  winds  have  the  power  of  penetrating  de^  into 
the  water :  but  experience  liaa  proved  the  contnuy^  It  ie 
supposed,  that  in  the  greatest  storma,  the  sea  is  but  slightly 
i^tated  by  the  wind,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet^  below  itt 
usual  level ;  and  that  at  thirty  or  (brty  ftet  below  the  sur^ 
&ce,  the  sea  is  not  at  all  agitated/' 

*^  How  then  is  the  great  size  of  the  waves  accounted 
for?*'  enquired  Edward ;  *^  for  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  storm 
in  the  G^erman  ocean,  they  appeared  mountains  high." 

Dr.  Walker. — "  In  storms^  waves  increase  by  the  acca* 
mulati<m  of  waves ;  for  as  the  wind  is  continually  blowing, 
its  action  will  raise  one  wave  upon  another  wave,  and  atbiro 
wave  upon  a  second,  and  so  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
slightly  acting  upon  a  smooth  surface  of  water,  it  causes  a 
gentle  rippling.  In  fact,  a  variety  of  waves  of  different 
sizes,  may  be  at  this  moment  seen  one  upon  another.  These 
waves  not  moving  sufficiently  quick,  their  tops,  whidi  are 
thinner  and  lighter,  are  impelled  forward,  are  broken  and 
turned  into  a  white  foam,  the  particles  of  which,  being  called 
^ray,  are  carried  to  a  great  distance.  You  are  aware,  that 
oil,  poured  upon  waves,  will  still  them.  Dr.  Franklm  says, 
that  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil,  poured  upon  a  pond  or  lake 
in  a  state  of  agitation,  will  spread  itself  over  the  surface  of 
an  acre,  and  cause  the  waves  to  subside,  although  the  rest 
of  the  pond  or  lake  be  still  ouite  rough  from  the  action*  of 
the  wind  upon  the  water*  This  effect  is  accounted  for  thus : 
the  smoothest  surface  of  water  is  supposed  to  be  not  so 
smooth  as  an  oily  surface.  The  difficulty  of  raising  waves 
upon  oil,  is  great;  and  this  difficulty  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
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owing  more  to  the  attractToa  between  oil  and  air,  thanbe^ 
tween  the  latter  and  water ;  for  water  always  contains  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  air  ;  and  if  it  be  deprived  of  that  air,  by  boil- 
ing dr.  otherwise,  a  short  exposure  to  the  air  will  enable  it  to 
re-imbibe  it.  The  wind  therefore^  upon  even  stagnant  water, 
may  find  some  inequality  to  act  upon,  which  is  so  seldom 
found  on  an  oily  surface.  If  oil  is  poured  on  agitated  water, 
it  should  be4>oured  on  the  windward  side;  for  if  on  the 
keward  side,  the' force  of  the  wind  will  drive  it  back  again : 
but  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  gradually  extend,  producing 
a  calm  as  far  as  the  film  extends. 

.  '*  Waves  in  the  open  sea  are  formed  in  straight  furrows; 
because  the  wind  blows  dpon  the  water  in  a  parallel  manner, 
at  least  for  a  long  apparent  tract.  When  the  waves  receive 
several  impulses  at  the  same  time<  but  in  different  places, 
then  the  waves  which  proceed  from  those  places  must  neces- 
sarily cross  each  othet :  but  they  do  not  by  this  crossing  dis- 
turb each  others  they  follow  their  proper  direction,  passing 
over  the  other.  Thus,  if  two  stones  be  thrown  upon  the 
surface  of  stagnant  water  at  the  same  time,  but  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other ;  the  etrcular  waves  which  proceed 
&om  those  places,  will  be  clearly  perceived  to  cross  each 
other,,  and  to  follow  their  peculiar  course,  as  &r  as  their  re- 
spective, impetuses  have  power  to  impel  them.  .  You  under*, 
stand  this?"  .  • 

,  The  two  youths  ansWered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
Doctor  bontinued. .  . 

i  ^*  When  a  gentle  wave  meets  with  an  obstacle  which  is 
straight  and  perpendicular,  such,  for 'instance,  as  a  preci- 
pitous rock,  then  the  wave  is  reflected  or  sent  back  by  it, 
and  the  reflected^  or  retrograde  wave,  is  the  reverse  of  what 
it  would  have  been,  had  that  obstacle  not  existed:  for  the 
itaiddle,  or  projecting  part  of  the  wave,  roust  naturallv  fir^J 
meet  the  obstacle,  and  must  consequently  be  first  reflected 
by  it..  And  since  waves  will  cross  without  obstructing  cacli 
Other,  the  retrograde  waves  will  proceed  from  the  obstacle, 
and  will  expand  all  around  it. 

"  When  we  consider  the  amazing  power  of  this  wonder- 
ful ocean,  when  we  see  its  fierce  waves  dashing  furiously 
agamst  the  rocky  shore,  we  stand  in  need  of  that  almighty 
command,  **  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  u  aves  be  stayed/'  to  soothe  our  fears,  and  «'**'j|^ 
us  calmly  to  contemplate  ihe  terrific  scerte  before  us.  The 
encroachmenu  of  this  powerful  element  are,  however,  obw* 


mit ;  it  has  receded  in  s^mie  (ilaeei,  tind  gained  prodigiously 
>]p6n  other  skofies."  But  yet  the  general  formation  of  the 
coasts  most  exposed  to  iti^  ^^^f  appears  Calculated  to  defy 
its  utmost  rage.  The  coasts  of  Italy  are  bordered  with 
rocks  of  marble ;  the  coasts  of  France^,  ifrom  Brest  to  Bor^ 
deaiucy  are  defended  by  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  flat,  as 
an  egress  for  its  fertilizing  streams.  Those  of  England  and 
Sfiain,  are  alike  calculated  to  resist  its  fury.  The  shores  of 
the  Orkney  Isles,  are  In  some  places  many  hundred  feet  per- 
pendicular ;  and  here,  when  vexed  by  storms,  the  furious 
element  dashes  with  inconceivable  fury. 

**  Another  of  the  properties  of  the'^athomless  deep,  must 
not  be  omitted ;  I.  mean  its  saltn^ss,  and^tjiis  saltness  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  salubrity  of  our  earth ;  for  its  saline 

aualities  prevent  that  immense  putrefaction,  which  would  be 
le  inevitable  consequence  of  so  many  dead  animals  and  ve- 
getables which  it  contains,  would  impart  its  infectious  qua- 
lities, and  contaminate  the  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
Its  constant  motion,  is  ;motner  salubrious  quality  it  pos-^ 
•esses. 

**  Sea  water  is  not  only  salt  but  bitter,  at  least  near  the 
surface;  but  when  brought  from, great  depths,  it  is  salt  onlv. 
This  difference  is  said  to  arise  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  with  which  it  is  mixed  near  the  surface/' 

Edward  and  Antonio  listened  with' the  profoundest  atten- 
tion to  the  Doctor's  observations,  and  still  listened  when  he 
ceased,  as  if  expecting  more. 

<*  I  have  done,*'  resumed  the  good  man ;  ^<  but  this  inte- 
resting subject  has  so  far  beguiled  the  tiipe,  that,  as  Ladr 
Macbeth  says,  *  it  is  almost  at  odds  with  morning.'  It  is  high 
time  we  should  follow  the  example  of  our  fellow  travellers; 
and,  soothed  to  rest  by  ocean  lullabies,  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
^ink  into  the  arms  or  the  somniferic  god.  Away  to  your 
hammocks,  lads,  away.  ^  Good  night  to  you  both." 


SECTION   11. 

THB   WHALE— THS   SHARK. 

As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  our  youthful  travellers  arose; 
and  having  immediately  gone  upon  deck,  they  saw  the  crew 
making  preparations  for  catching  a  whale,    A  boat  was  fitted 
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out  with  one  harpoonef » one  num  at  the  rudder,  one  man  to  ma- 
nege the  line,  and  fooc  men  aa  f  owert.  The  boat  contained  alao 
three  harpoons,  several  spears*  and  about  six  lines  fastened  toge- 
ther. The  boat  rowed  to  the  spot  where  they  saw  the  whale, 
and  strnbk  a  harpOon  into  hb  body :  the  Wounded  animal  now 
dired  to  a  considerable  depth ;  and  the  line;  to  which  the  har- 
poon was  fastened,  was'  allowed  to  run  freely  over  the  boafs 
side,  peat  ci^re  being  taken  to  prevent  it  fW>fii  catching,  lest  it 
should  overset  the  boat ;  and  also  to  keep  the  place  along  which 
it  runs  constantly  wetted,  to  prevent  therapid  motion,  from  set- 
ting  fire  to  it. 

After  a  while  the  wonn4ed  ammal  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
surface  to  breathe.  His  direction  was  followed,  and  his  re- 
appearance carefidly  mariLed.  'With  great  dexteri^,  fresh 
wounds  were  inflicted,  till  at  length  he  appeared  exhausted, 
nfhen  a  long  spear  was  thrust  into  his  intestines,  which  soon  de- 
stroyed him.  The  whale  was  then  dragged  to  the  ship,  and 
securely  fastened  to  the  side  by  ropes  attached  to  the  fins  and 
tail.  The  .blubber  was  cat  out  in  large  square  pieces,  by  men 
who  got  upon  the  animal,  having  their  shoes  armed  with  a  kiod 
of  iron  spurs,  to  prevent  their  slipping.  -As  soon  as  the  blubber 
,was  taken  on  board  the  vessel,  it  was  dfvided  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  thrown  into  the  hold  to  drain. 

llie  next  operation  was  to  extract  the  whalebone.  This  was 
done  entire  along  with  the  gums,  which  are  hoisted  on  the  deckj 
where  tlie  blades  are  cut  and  separated,  and  left  aniil  the  men 
have  leisure  to  scrape  and  dear  than.  The  tongue  oonsists  of  a 
soft  and  spongy  fat  snbstiuiee,  and  is  sometimea  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  in  width.  Notwithstand*- 
ing  this,  the  gullet,  or  passage  of  the  throat,  is  seldom  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  across.  The  eyes  are  situated  a  little  above 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  ^d  are  scarcely  larger  than  those  of 
an  ok  J  and  the  external  opening  of  the  ears,  which  are  merely 
aaditbry  holes,  is  likewise  very  small.  There  is  a  large  fin  on 
each  side  of  tiw  breast ;  and  the  horizontally  flattened  tail-fin  is 
equal  to  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  length  of  the  animal.  On 
the  hack  there  is  neither  fin  nor  protuberance^  The  skm  is  veiy 
thick  and  strong,  entirely  destitute  of  hair,  and  always  covered 
with  an  oily  substance,  which  issues  through  the  pores ;  and 
•  which,  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  makes  the  surface 
appear  as  resplendent  aa  thai  of  poiisbed  metal.  Whales  vary 
much  in  colour ;  some  being  entirely  black,  others  reddish,  or 
black  above  and  white  beneath,^  and  others  variously  mottled 
with  black  or  browned  white. 

The  great  whfl'te^re  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  and  fonnd 

chiefly  in  the  Gijlittli^  and  other  seas,  near  the  Arctic  Pole; 

they  however  sometimes  migrate  so  far  south,  as  to  be  seen  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  shores.  ^      . 

The  animals  of  the  whale  tribe  are  of^reat  use  to  mankind^  iB 
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a  eommercial  iriew.  They  ive  panned  by  the  iuhabiti^ita  of 
nearly  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe ;  and  4o  lu  are  not 
merely  a  90iiree  of  profit^  but,  from  the  whale  fishery  requiring 
many  sUps,  are  the  means  of  training  a  great  number  of  sea-* 
men. 

The  fat  of  all  the  whales  has  the  name  of  blubber,  and  is  prin- 
cipally found  beneath  the  skin,,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  Its  use  to  the  animals  appears  to  be  for  the  double  pur« 
pose  of  poising  their  bodies,  and  keeping  off  the  immediate  con-  ^ 
tact  of  the  water  from  the  flesh,  the  continued  cold  of  which,  in 
the  frozen  climates  of  the  north,  would  tend  to  chill  the  blood. 
The  whalebone  supplies  in  these  animals  the  place  of  teeth,  for 
catching  and  securing  their  £M>d.  It  is  attached  to  the  upper 
jaw,  and  is  arranged  in  thin  plates  or  blades,  sonietimes  near 
700  in  number,  and  parallel  to  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the 
moath.  1'be  largest  blades  measure  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  incites  in  width ;  and  tliey  all  ter- 
minate in  a  kind  of  fringe  of  considerable  length,  .which  has  the 
appearance  of  the  blades  split  into  innumerable  small  fibres. 

Whales  are  sometimes  seen  in  ifOpiM,  sporting  about  near  the 
snrface  of  tiie  ocean.  They  spout  water  through  the  spiracles 
on  the  top  of  their  head,  with  the  rushing  noise  of  a  cataract,  and 
to  the  height  even  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Such  are  their  powers 
in  the  water,  that  in  some  instances  their  motion  through  that 
element  has  been  calculated  at  thirty  feet  in  a  second,  or  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  in  an  hour.  Ureat  caution  is  required  in 
attaddng  them,  as,  with  a  single  blow  of  their  tail,  they  are  able 
to  upset  a  tolerably  large  boat.  They  feed  only  on  the  smaller 
kinds  of  fish,  and  other  marine  animals,  as  theit  throat  is-  not 
sofficieiitly  wide  to  admit  <of  th.eir  swallowing  any  substance  of 
large  size,  and  they  are  not  furnished  with  teeth  to  cut  or  grind 
their  food  into  small  pieces.  The  female  has  one  young  one,  » 
which  she  suckles  for  many  months,  and  towards  widch  she  is 
peculiarly  affectionate  and  attentive. 

On  the  following  day,  they  saw  a  fish  more  to  be  di:6aded  \\f«n 
the  whale ;  we  mean  the  shark,  one  of  the  niost  rapaeif/iis  mon^^ 
stera  of  the  deep.  Their  iiecuhar  oharaotevistic  is  four  to  seven 
breathing  apertures,  of  curved  forin,  onLeftoh  side  of  the  neck, 
l^'hese  animals  are  found  in  ail  seas ;  and  soaae  of  tliiem  are  of  an 
enormous  size,  measuring  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  and  up^ 
wards  in  length  I  The'  skins  of  these  finny  animals  are  very 
useful;  they  are  rough,  with  hard  and  miqutje  prickles,  and  are 
much  used  in  polishing  ivory,  and  even  iron.  'Those  of  some 
of  the  larger  species  are  cut  into  thongs  and  traces  for  carriajj^es ; 
and  in  Norway,  a  sort  of  leather  is  prepared  from  them,  which  is 
employed  for  shoes,  and  many  other  purposes  of  leather^ ,  The 
skin  of  the  spotted  dog<>fidi  (squalus  oanieiria)  is  converted  into 
the  wellrkaown  njibfttance  called  shagreen,  or  chagreea.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  extended  on  a  boards  aa4  covered  with  mush 

lid    ^  •     ' 
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tard  soed  ;  and  after  having  been  exposed  for  net eral  days  to  the 
e  fleets  ofihe  wealber,  it  is  lanned. 

The  flesh  of  all  the  species  of  slifirks  is  liard,  ahd  in  general 
unpleasant  both  to  the  smell  and  thetasfe;  yet  is  sometimes 
eaten  by  seamen,  after  having  been  macerated  for  a  while  in 
water,  to  soften  it.  The  egg^s  of  sharks  are  also  eaten.  The 
livers  of  all  the  species  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil,  which 
is  useful  for  burning,  and  other  purposes.  From  the  livers  of 
some  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  much  as  sevbn  or  eight  bats  of  oil 
have  been  obtained,  worth  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  and  upwards. 


SECTION   III. 

GEOXOGY   OF    NORTH  AMERICA. 

'  The  day  proving  calna,  the  Doctor  and  hia  joung  friends 
brought  their  books  upon  deck ;  for  their  accommodation^ 
below  in  this  trading  vessel  was  not  very  great.  But  citi- 
zens of  the  world  are  not  easily  and  seriously  incommoded, 
pur  travellers  always  rejoiced  when  the  weather  would  per- 
mit them  to  be  on  deck ;  but  they  could  also  be  very  happy 
and  cheerful  in  their  little  cabin,  which  contained  their  three 
hammocks,  all  their  books,  and  valuable  baggage,  four  seats, 
one  table,  and  was  just  six  feet  wide,  and  eight  long. 

"  The  continent  we  are  about  to  visit,"  observed  Dr* 
Walker,  when  they  were  seated  under  a  temporary  canopy, 
with  which  the  captain  had  erected  for  their  convenience, 
•*  Is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  quarters  of  the  world : 
its  mountains  and  rivers  are  stupendous;  its  vast  savan- 
Dah8>  its  impervious  forests,  and  sea-like  lakes,  are  not  to 
be  equalled  by  any  in  the  v^orld.  Its  vegetable  productioD^ 
its  ornithology,  are  beautiful  beyond  description.  Indeed 
the  only  productions  of  America,  which  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  its  wild  animals. 
•  They  are  by  no  meatos  so  large'  as  those  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
If  I  recollect  ri^ht,  the  lion  is  not  indigenous  to  this  quarter 
of  the  globe ;  and  the  ty^er,  called  by  the  natives  cougaTf 
is  far  less  than  that  of  Asia. 

♦*  At  present  we  will  treat  of  its  geology  only ;  its  natural 
productions  will  present  themselves  to  our  observation  more 
agreeably  in  the  course  of  our  peregrinations ;  and  for  tbit 
purpoBCi  I  must  have  recourse  to  my  writing-deik,  hariuj 
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therein  a  dissertation  vpon  tlits  carious  subject,  whicfty  I 
thfnk,'will  prove  interesting.''  The  dask'being  o^ed,  tlie 
Dofctor'gave  Edwaird  the  foHowing  iittle  tnanuscnpt. 

**  The  soil  from  Long  Ihlaiai  to  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
consists  f>f  sand/  grayel,  &c.i  With  inarsh  and  sea  mud  or 
clay»  containing  both  vegetable  and  animal  remains^  found 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  below  the  surface. 

**  Along  the  north-west  edge  of  the  prtmitive,  commences 
the  transition  formation,  occupying,  after  the  primitive, 
some  of  the  highest  moucntatns  in  the  range,  arid  appears  to 
be  both  higher  and  wider,  to  the  west,  in  the  states  cif  Penn-* 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  part  of  Virginia,  where  the  primi* 
tive  is  least  extended,  snd  lowest  in  neight.    It  containaall 
the  varieties  of  rocks  found  in  the  same  formation  in  £u« 
rope,  as  the  mountains  in  the  Crimea,  &c.  and  resembles  in 
this  the  chain  of  the  Carpathian,  Bohemian,  and  Saxon 
mountains,  which  have  all  a  very  considerable  transition 
formation,  succeeding  the  secondary  limestone  on  their 
northern  sides.     Anthracite  has  been   found    in>  different 
places  of  diis  ^Mmatioh,  and  has  not  yet  been  diseovered  in 
any  of  the  other  formations  in  North  America. 
'    **  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  transition  formation, 
along  thewhc^e  range  of  mountains,  lies  the  great  secondary 
^rmation,  which,  for  the  extent  of  the  surface  it  covers,  and 
the  uBtfonnity  of  its  deposition,  is  equal  in  magnitude  and 
importance,  if  not  superior,  tetany  yet  known  :  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  to 
the  north,  4ind  some  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi 
to  the  west      We  have  indeed  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
what  is  already  known,  that  the  limits  of  this  great  basin,  to 
the  west,  is  not  far  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  stony  moun- 
tains ;  andj  to  the  north,  that  it  reaches  beyond  Lake  Supe- 
rior ;  giving  an  area,   extending  from  east  to   west,  from 
Fort  Ann,  near  Lake  Champlain,  to  near  the  foot  of  the 
Stony  Mountains,  of  about  1500  miles,  and  from  south  to 
north,  from  the  Natchez  to  the  upper  side  of  the  great  lakes, 
about  1200  miles.  ' 

^<  This  extensive  basin  is  filled  with  most  of  the  species 
of  rocks  attending  the  secondary  formation  elsewhere,  nor 
is  their  continuity  interrupted  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi  by  the  interposition  of  any  other  formation,  except 
the  alluvial  deposits  on  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers.  The 
foundation  of  most  of  the  level  countries  is  generally  time* 
•tone,  and  the  bills  or  ridgeSi  in  some  places,  cmisitt  of 
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tand-stteie  i  a  kind  of  dftrk'^olouved  9laty  clay»  contftining 
vegetable  ifopreMioas,  with  a  little  tntxiore  of  carbon,,  fre* 
quently  alteroates  with  all  the  strata  of  this  formation,  the 
whole  of  which  is  neatly  horizontal.  Hie  hidiiest  mountains 
are  on  the  external  borders  of  the  basin,  gradually  diminish- 
ii^  in  height  towards  its  centre. 

V  The  absence  of  the  newest  floetz-trap  fMination  (which 
partially  and  irregularly  covers  all  other  tormationa,  thereby 
oredcine  the  continuity  of  the  other  strata )v  with  the  effect 
of  the  violent  convulsiops  and  earthquakes,  so  frequent  in 
the  vicinity,  of  this  disputed  formation,  noay  be  one  cause 
why  the  prosecution  of  geological  researches  is  so  much 
more  easy  in  North  America  than  in  Europe.  A  second 
cause,  producing  much  more  universal  and  extensive  effects, 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  accidents  and  dianges  that  have  been 
tifeoted  in  the  stratifications  of  the  diffierent.  classes  of  rocks 
on  tiie  European  continent,  since  their  ori^al  formation; 
by  the  effects  of  water,,  during  the  immensity  ci  time,  par* 
.  tiaPv  washing  away  the  superincumbent  strata,  most  liable 
to  decomposition,  and  leaving  the  more  hard  and  durable 
parts  of  the  same  stratification  in  their  original  pcKsitions ;  or 
by  the  long  and  continual  action  of  rivers  wearing  deep  beds, 
and  exposing  to  view  the  subordinate  strata,  giving  to  the 
Irhole  the  present  appearance  of  a  confused  and  interrupted 
stratification,  though  it  might  have  been  uniform  and  regu- 
lar in  its  original  state.  Rivers,  likewise,  by  undermining, 
throw  immense  masses  out  of  their  places,  and  create  a  dis* 
order  and  confusion  not  easily  unravelled. 
<•  ^<  A  third  cause  of  the  facility  of  geological  obaervatioos, 
on  this  continent,  may  arise  from  the  wlM>Ie  conti;}ent,  east 
of  Uie  Mississippi,  follbwing'the  arrangement  of  our  great  . 
chain  of  mountains. 

**  On  the  edge  of  the  secondary,  not  far  distant  from  the 
transition,  havo^been  found  the  most  productive  salt^spriogs 
yet  discovered  in  North  America,  rnnning  nearly  nortli-east 
from  Pigeon's  river,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  Lake 
Onooidaga ;  the  salt  works  at  Abingdon,  and  many  other  salt 
q^rings,  though  not  wrought,  occur ;  and  in  the  aame  direc* 
tion  of  the  stratification,  gypsum  has  been  discovered.  This 
situation  of  salt  and  gypsum  corresponds  with  the  situation 
of  the  salt  mines  at  Cracovia,  in  Pdand,  whicb,  with  some 
otiiera  in.  the  same  country,  are  found  on  the  edge  ei  the 
secondary,  .almosjt  touching  the  great  transition  i'oniv^oB» 
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whi^  c^ers  the  naYtb  aide  oC  (be  Carpfttbuia  .MMft* 


«<  The  shells  found  north-wesi  of  the  primitive  riuige»  io 
the  great  secondary  formation^  ure  in  gr^at  abundaoeei  tmik 
consist  of  various  species  of  terehratuTse,  encrinites^  niadri<» 
pores,  caryophiilites,  amnionitesy  retip4M:es«  mummuliteSy  &c. 
most  of  which,  being  washed  out  of  th)e  banks,  by  the  agita^ 
tion  of  the  water,  are  to  be^  found  i^  high  preservation  OQ 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie. .... 

^*  The  primitive,  to  the  eastward  of  Hudson's  rivet^  coO*' 
stitutes  the  highest  mof^ntains,  while  the  little  transition  i|pd 
secondary  that  is  fouiid,  occupy  the  low  grounds.  To  the 
south  of  the  Delaware,  the  primitive  is  the  first  rock  after 
the  alluvial  formation  of  the  ocean^^the  lowest  step  of  the 
stair  which  gradually  rises  through  the  different  formationi 
to  the  top  of  the  Alleghany. 

<<  To  the  eastward  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  stratifir 
cation  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  generally  dips  to  the 
east»  looking  up  to  the  White  Hills,  the  most  eknaied 
ground.  In  New  York  state,  and  to  the  southward  and.  west^ 
ward,  the  stratification  runi  nearlv  north-eas€  and  souths 
west,  and  still  dips  to  the  east.  All  the  rivers  eatt  of  the 
Delaware  run  nearly  north  and  south,  following  the  stxa^ 
tification,  while  the  southern  rivers  incline  to  the  south«east 
and  north-^est  directions* 

'*  Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  and  norlh^ 
em  states,  the  seawa^h^s  the  foot  of  the  primitive  rock;  the 
deposition  of  that  extensive  alluvial  formation  commences 
at  Long  Island,  increasing  in  breadth  to  the  south,  forming 
a  great  part  of  both  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia^ and, aknost 
the  whole  of  the  two  Floridas  and  lower  Louisiana*  The 
coincidence  of  the  gulf  stream,  with  all  its  attaidant  eddies^ 
depositions,  &c.  reUipg  along  this  whole  extent,  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  Nantucket^  may  create  speeulatcve  idi^Mi 
on  the  origin  of  this  vast,  alluvial  formation,  while  the  can»' 
stant  supply  of  .caloric,  brought  by  that  sweeping  current 
from  the  tropics,  may  perhaps  accojunt  for  the. sudden  and 
great  change  in  thei  temperature  of  the  climate  within  tlie 
reach  of  the  Atlantic. 

''  There  is  a  bed  of  nyagnetic  iron  ore,^  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  thicks  wrought  in  Franconia,  near  the  White 
Hills,  New  Hao^pshire :  a  similar  bed  in  the  direction  of  the 
strat^&Ciation  sijx  miles  north-east  of  Philipstown,  on  the 
Hudscp  river  j  and,  still  foUowiog  the  direction  of  the  striu 
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tHkMtioaii  tile  same  orb  oCcopies  a  bed  nearly  eftiie«ami( 
thickness  at  Hingwood,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Suckusannjr  ia 
^ew  JeAey,  losing  itself  as  it  approaches'  Uie  end  of  the 
^Mimitire  Ttdge  near  Bla<$kwater:  a  raiigebf  nearly 1 300 
ibiles.  •     ■"  '•    '.-  -'    '^  ^  ■• 

*^  That  no  yolcanic  productions  have  yet  been  foubd  esat 
-of  the  Mississippi,  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  prominent 
Ibatures  of  distinction  between  the  geology  of  this  country 
and  that  of  Europe ;  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  reason  why 
the  Wernerian  system  so  nearly  accords  with  the  general 
structure  and  stratification  of.  this  continent. 

^*  The  ocean  marks  the  eastern  and  southern  limits  of 
this  extensive  alluvial  formation :  abo^e  the  kvel  of  wh$6h 
it  rises  considerably  in  the  southern  states,  and  faflls  to  near 
the  level  of  the  sea  as  it  approaches  the  north: 

**  Through  the  whole  of  this  alluvial  formation,  considera- 
ble deposits  of  shells  are  found ;  also  a  bank  of  shell  lime- 
stone, beginning  in  North 'Carolina,  parallel  to,  and  within 
4he  distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  of  the  edge  of, 
ihe  primitive,  through  South  Carolina^  Georgia,  and  part 
of  the  Mississippi  territory.  In  some  places  this  bank  ii 
soft,  with  a  large  proportion  isf  clay,  in  others  hard,  with  a 
aufficiency  of  the  calcareous  matter  to  be  burnt  for  lime : 
large  fields  of  Ihe  same  formation  are  found  near  Cape  Flo- 
rida, and  extending  some  distance  along  the  coast  of  the 
binr  of  Mexico.  In  some  situations,  the  ci^careous  matter 
of  the  shells  has  been  washed  away,  and  a  deposit  of  silice- 
ous fltnt,  in  which  they  were  embedded,  is  left ;  forming  a 
porous  flinty  rock,  which  is  used  with  advantage  for  mill* 
stones. 

<*  The  south-east  limits  of  the  great  primitive  formation 
are  covered  by  the  north-west  boundary  of  the  alluvial  for- 
mation, from  near  the  Alabamia  river,  in  the  Mississippi  ter* 
fitory,  to  Long  Island,  with  two  small  exceptions ;  the  fint 
near  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  river,  and  near  Cambden,  ia 
South  Carolina,  where  a  stratum  of  transition  clay  slate, 
(schist  argiileux)  intervenes;  and  fVom  Trenton  to  Ambo]|[i 
where  the  oldest  red  sand-stone  formation  covers  the  primi- 
tive along  the  edge  of  the  alluvial.  From  Rhode-Islandi 
tdong  the  coast  by  Cape  Cod,  to  the  Bay  of  Penobscot,  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  primitive  is  bounded  by  the  ocean. 

'*  Grey  copper  ore  has  been  found  in  the  red  sandstone 
formation,  near  Hartford  and  Washington,  in  Connecticut: 
there  are  likewise  mines  in  New  Jersey,  where  coffer  py« 
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rites  and  natiye  copper  huve  been:  feund.  The  tneUdlic  ^ioe 
at  Perkiomen  Cre6k|  containing,  copper^  pyrites,r  biend,  and 
galena^  are  in  the  same  formation,,  running  nearly  borth  and 
iouth  acroes  the  east  and  west  direction  of  tbe'redlsando 
stone  ;  and  a  small  bed,  from  a  half  to  three  ini-hes  thick,  06 
brovn  or  red  copper  ore,  is  mterspersed  ^  and  follows  U|e  cir* 
cular  form  of  the  iron  beds  at  Grab's  mines.  ^       ' 

"  About  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond,  Virginia,' 
there  is  an  independent  coal  formation^  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  long,  and  about  ten  miles  wide.  ' 

<'  Metallic  substances,  in  the  primitive,  are  geiterally  ex<*' 
tensive,  like  the  formation  itself.  Iron  pyrites  runs  throuj^h 
vast  fields,  principally,  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate :  magnetic 
iron  ore,  in  powerful  beds,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  thick,  ge* 
neraUy  in  a  hornblende  rock,  occupies  the  highest  elevationsi 
as  in  Franconia,.the.Highlands  of  New- York,  the  Jerseys, 
Yellow  and  Iron  Mountains  in  the  west  of  North  Carolina : 
a  black  brown  bed  of  hematitic  iron  ore  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York  states:  crystals  of  octahedral  iron  ore,  (some  of 
which  have  polarity)  disseminated  in  granites,  as  at  Pruns* 
wick,  district  of  Maine,  and  in  many  varieties  of  the  mag- 
nesian  genus :  black  lead,  in  beds  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
wide,  traversing  the  states  of  New  York,  Jersey,  Yirghiia, 
Carolina,  &c. ;!  native  and  grey  copper  ore,  near  Stanardfr- 
ville,  and  Nichdson?s.€ap,  Virginia,  disseminated  in  a  horn* 
blende  and.  epidote  rock^  bordering  on  the  transition  v  mo^ 
brbdena,  at. Brunswick,  (Maine,)  Chester,  (Pennsylvania,) 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ac:  arsoucal  pytites,  m  lar|f0 
quantities,  in  the  district  of  Maine :  red  oxyd  of  zinc,  and 
magnetic  iron  ore,  in  a  powerful  bed,  on  the  edge  of  liie 
primitive,  near  Sparta  in  New  Jersey,  having  a  lai^e  grained 
marUe,  with  nigrin  or  silico- calcareous  titanium  imbedded 
in  it  on  one  side,  andhornUende  rock  on  the  other.  This 
bed  contains  likewise  large  quantities  of  blende.  Detached 
pieces  c^  gold  have  be^  found  in  the  beds  of  some  small 
streams  inCabarro  county.  North  CaroHna,  and  other  places* 
apparently  in  a  quartz  rock.  Manganese  has  heen  found  in' 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  &c.  &e.  Near  the  confines  of 
the  red  sand- stone  and  primitive  formation,  ^  a  white  ore  of 
cobalt  hiis  been  wrought  above  Middletown,  on  the  ConneC'^ 
ticut  river,  and  found  also^  as  .is  said,  near  Morristown,  in 
New  Jersey. 

*'  Iron  and  lead  have  as  vet  been  the  principal  metidt 
found  in  this  forniation ;  the  lead  inthefioirin  of  galena,  m 
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chuten,  or  whftC  the  GatmtamoaaH/Sioekmwkf  as  at  the  lead 
Bunea  on  New  River,  Wyeth  oouaty^  Virgjoia ;  the  if  on  dis*. 
aeninated  in  pjri|es-**heniatitie  and  mimetic  iron,  or  in 
beda$  and  conitderable  quantities  of  the  sparry  iron  ore  in 
beds,  and  disseminated  in  the  lime^stone* 

*^  Alongi^  soulh-eait  honafdaries,  not  far  from  the  tran- 
sition, a  rock  salt  mad  gypaum  forasation  haa  been  found; 
Qa  the  north  fork  QTHolateia,  not  far  from  Abinedon,  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  tb»  same  line  south-west  from  that,  m  Greei^e 
county  and  Pigeon  river,  state  of  Tennessee,  it  is  said,  quaa« 
tiftiea  of  gyp^uoi  have  been  discovvredw 

'<  On  the  great  Kanhawa,  near  t&e  noutfa  of  Elk  river, 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  black  (1  sujf^pose  vegetable)  earth,  so 
soft  as  to  be  penetrated  by  a  pole  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep: 
oufc  of  the  hole,  so  made,  frequently  Issues  a  stream  of  hy* 
drogen  gaa,  which,  will  bum  for  some  time ;  and  in  the  vici- 
nity ikf  this  place  there  are  constant  streams  of  that  gss^ 
wmck,  it  is  said,  when  once  l%lited,  will  bum  for  several 


^  Gypsum  hasaa  jret  only  been  fbrnad  in  the  United  States 
in  the  secondary  or  horizontal  classfkhouefa,  in  time,  it  if 
possible  that  great  quantities  will  be  found,  as  in  Europe,  ifl 
the  transition. 

'<  Bodi  coal  aodlime*8tmie  have  been  found  in  great  abnn- 
danoe  en  the  west  aide  of  Uie  Alleghany  mowntatna :  the  coat 
tkey  use  with  advantage  as  manure;  tite  slaty  clay,  which 
alternates  so  ofken  with  the  lime-stone  in  thisfonnation,  con* 
tains  carbon,  which  augments  its  productive  quality  when 
decomposed  into  soil. 

^  The  division,  called  the  Mississippi  territ^M^,  extends 
from  the  confines  of  Georgia  to  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  river  Mississip{H ;  and,  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Tennessee  to  Florida,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Thia  division  ia  composed  of  secondary,  and  the  alluvial 
aftade  up  of  the  de<;onlposition  of  secondary,  rocks :  both 
dassea  of  rocks  contain  the  materials  necessisry  to  the  forr 
mation  of  good  loam,  and  will,  most  probdbly,  mtake  good 
soils. 

'^  West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  passes  under  the 
name  of  the  Missouri  territory,  and  near  the  sea  it  is  called 
Louisiana.  The  whole  of  this  territory,  to  near  the  foot  of 
the  Stony  Mountains,  appears  to  be  secondaiy ;  hot  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  Steoy  Mountains,  or  how  much  of  the 
a^avial  bronght^detim  from  them  by  the  large  rivers  (which 
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hK9e  been  the  pnneipid  agents  in  fiUing  up  the  weet  tide  of 
the  buin)  may  be  the  washings  of  primitive  mountains,  is 
uncertain.  The  tops  of  the  IStony  Moantains  sf  e  coTeredf 
to  a  considerable  extent,  with  perpetual  snows  and  pendent 
glaciers-^a  proof  that  they  are  vastly  higher  than  the  Alleg- 
hany Mountains;  of  course,  the  numberless  streams  and 
torrents,  which  descend  their  flanks,  roll  with  much  more 
violence  and  rapidity  a  far  greater  quantity  of  water»  from 
.Uie  melting  of  tne  snow,  than  can  be  expected  to  descend 
from  mountains  of  the  height  of  the  Alleghany." 


SECTION  IV. 

CHRISTMAS   ISLE-^TURTLBS«— A  VOBAI-— TAMS«*«THS 
PLANTAIN   TRBB— BRXAD   VRUIT. 

Hitherto  their  voyage  had  been  propitious,  so  far  as  the 
weather  was  concerned  at  least;  but  owing  to  the  improvi* 
dence  of  the  master  of  this  little  vessel,  who  had  trusted  to 
his  servants  that  which  ought  to  have  undergone  the  inspec* 
tion  of  his  own  eye,  they  began  to  apprehend  tl^e  want  of 
fresh  water ;  they  had  as  yet  made  barely  half  their  voyaee,^ 
and  It  became  necessary  they  should  touch  at  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Great  racific  Ocean,  in  order  to  procure 
that  necessary  element;  and  the  Sandwich  isles  being 
those  which  lay  nearest  their  route,  they  steered  therefore 
north-east,  ana  at  length  saw  one  of  those  low  islands  so 
common  in  this  ocean ;  that  is  to  say,  a  narrow  bank  of  land 
enclosing  the  sea.  Here  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees  were  the 
only  xnarK  of  vegetation  which  met  their  eye,  but  not  a  drop 
of  fresh  water  was  to  be  found.  Still,  however,  they  con- 
ceived they  could  tiot  be  far  off  from  Owhyhee  ;  and  there-^ 
fore»  as  they  were  not  absolutely  distressed,  they  sts:id  two 
or  three  days,  in.  order  to  collect  some  turtles,  which  they 
saw  in  abundance  near  the  coast.  A  boat  was  sent  on  shores 
and  the  men  were  so  fortunate  ias  to  turn  eight  and  twenty 
of  these  amphibious  animals  on  their  backs,  and  therq  left 
them,  while  they  penetrated  further  into  the  country,  still 
hoping  to  find  fresh  water.  Jlieir  hope  was  vain,  and  their 
excursion  fruitless ;  and  haviog  put  the  turtles  on  board,  they 
set  sail  for  Owhyhee. 
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'<>  HieieoMoibn  or  greemlurde/'  saiA  the  Oo^tor^  ti  iSbk  boat 
returned  Widi  Chetoftles^  '*  is  a  marine  species  of  tortoise,  dis-, 
tiogiijihed  l^y  it^.  oval  shapp,  jby  the  fore  feet  having  two  claws 
only,  the  scales  neither  fuMing.  upon  each  other,'  nor  having  any 
ridge,  aild  the  middle  scales  b^ing  thirteen  in  number.  These, 
which  are  the  largest  kind  of  turtle  known,  are  sometimes  six 
feet  and  upwards  In  length,  and  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  in 
weight.  They  vrt  found,  and  generally  in  great  nnroliers,  on 
the  unfrequented  sea-shores  of  most  couQtriea  within  the  torrid 
Eone. 

"  This  species  of  turtle  iftone  oftheo^ost  valuable,  gifts  of  Pro* 
vidcnce  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  and  to  mariners 
frequenting  those  climates.  It  affords  them  an  abundant  supply 
of  agreeable  and  nutritive  food.  So  numerous  are  they  in  some 
places,  that  instances  have  occurred  of  forty  or  fifty  having  been 
obtained  in  the  course  of  three  hours.  Yon  have  seen  one  me- 
thod of  catching  them  i  but  they  are  sometimes  killed  with  speari 
whilst  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  shallow  water,  or  whilst 
swimmiBg  on,  th«--suifaee»  .  j  .  j 

'*  The  females  jdig  hollow  plac^e^  in  t^ie  sa^^  of  the  sea-shor«, 
a  little  above  high  water  mark  ;  and  in  these  deposit  sometimes 
more  than  a  hundred  eggs,  carefully  concealing  them  from  ob- 
servation, by  scratching  over  them  a  thin  fayer  Of  sand.  These 
eggs,  which  are  a  wholesome  food,  are  nearly  globular,  each  iw6 
or  three  inches  in  diameter^  add  covered  with  a  strong  mem- 
brane', s(»iewhat  like  wet  parchment  They  comsist  of 'a  yolk, 
which,  by  boilings  hardejMi»  like  that  of  other  eggs;  and  of "^ 
white«,tbat  is.incapalflp  of  being  l^rdenod  by  hc^^t.;  . 
'  '*  T^e  hawk>-bill  turtle  (testiido  imbricatk)  is  a  marine  spe- 
cies of  Jor^tojse,  qt  yellowisri  and  brown  colour,  which  has  fin- 
shaped  feet  each  witn  tWo  claws,  thirteen  plates  in  the  middle  of 
the  shell,  and '  twenty-one  rOund.  the  mar^n,  lying  somewhat 
loosely  over  each  other  at  the  edges;  I'fes  aiiimal,  which  is 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  is  a  native  of  the  American  ind 
Astatio  seas;  and  is  also  sometimes. found,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean* 

''  The  plates  or  scales  of  the  hawk>-bill  turtle^  constitute  that 
beautifully  variegated  and  semi-transparent  substance,  called 
tortoige-sheni  This,  after  having  Uien  softened  by  steeping  m 
boiling  wafer,  is  capable  of  being  moulded  irtto  alAiost  any  form; 
and  is  in  request  by  opticisUis  and  other  artists,  for  inany  pui^ 
poses  both'  useful  and  oi-riamental.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Aomans  were  so  partial  to  the  use  of  tortoise-shell,  that  tbey 
decorated  with  it  the'u:  doors,  the  pillars  of  their  bouses,  and 
even  their  beds :  and  the  great  consumption  of  it  at  Rome  may 
be  imagined  by  the  relation  of  Velleius  Paterculns,  who  inform^ 
ns»  t,hat  when  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Julius  CaMaff 
the  magazines  or  warehouses  were  so  full  of  this  article,  that  ne 
proposed  to  have  it  made  the  principal  ornament  of  his  tnumpn- 
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Still,  however,  the  hawkVbill  iiirtte.is  not  ihtriiisiDally  so  vahu' 
«ib]«  aa  the  <  onpanon  turtle ;  for  its  flesh  is  iidt  eoiis}dere4  whol% 
soi^e^  and  hy  sonie)pers<)iis  it  is  even  tJiought .  poisonoas :  ihi 
eggfs,  however,  are  particularly  excellent." 

From  this  ihho^ilable  island  (Christmas.  Island j  theycU* 
reeled  therr  course  still  north,  and  in  the  course  or  the  next 
day,  saw  several  birds  and  turtles,  both  sure  signs  of  ffaevi* 
cinity  of  land ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  following  morning  thut 
they  could  distinguTdh  two  islands,  both  presenting  high 
land:  as  they  neared  theha,  they  saw  two  or  three  cano^ 
advancing  towards  theni,  which  had  on  board  a  kind  of  smatt 
mackareU  ^nd  a  fruit  like  potatoes*  The'  appearance  of 
these  islanders,  the  first  our  young  travellers  had  seeo^ 
amused  them  much.  They  were  of  a  brown  colour,  stout 
and  well  made ;  they  wore  round  their  middle  a  piece  of 
cloth :  some  wore  their  hair  crept  short,  others  in  long  fkow^ 
ing  tresses,  and  others  again  had  it  tied  in  a  bunch  at  the 
top  of  the  head.  These  canoes  were  soon  followed  by 
others  bringing  roasting  pigs,  and  the  shore  was  crowded 
with  people  of  both  sexes.  There  was  one  custom  amrong 
them  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  Doctor  particularly^ 
which  was  this :  when  two  or  three  of  the  islanders-had  been 
persuaded  to  come  on  board,  many  of  them  appeared  to  be 
repeating  along  prayer,  previous  to  this  great  undertaking.^ 
As  Captain  Cook  and  other  navigatprs  had  visited  these 
islands  long  aga,  the  natives  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
particular  obfect  of  the  ship's  stopping,  and  by  signs  they  im<^ 
mediately  made  known  that  behind  a  beach  near  one  of  the 
villages .  there  was  fresh  water.  This  was  pleasing  intelli^ 
gence,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  bene** 
fiting  by  this  circumstance ;  and  Dr.  Walker  and  his  youn^ 
friends  being  anxious  to  go  on .  shore,  their  request  was 
granted,  and  accordingly  entering  one  of  the  boats  they  800» 
jumped  on  dry  land.  They  had  scarcely  put  foot  on  shore 
when  the  natives  prostratecf  themselves,  and  remained  iathat 
position  until  by  signs  they  were  bidden  to  rise,  llie  wfrter 
casks  were  then  filled,  and  atradbe  began  between  the  natives 
and  the  Spaniards,  in  which  the  former  exchanj^d  pigs, 
jams,  and  potatoes,  for  old  nails  and  any^  odd  bit  of  iron 
which  was  present^  to  them.  Our  travellers,  while  this 
traffic  was  going  on,  made  an  excursion  a  little  way  up  tha 
country,  and  after  passing  through  a  narrow  valley  thev  at 
length  arrived  at  a  Moral  or  burying  place.  The  soil  nera 
was  of  a  brownish  Iblack  colour,  but  as  they  advanced  it  be- 
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came  mote  stiiFand  clayejTyand  had  aVeddiah  appearance.  The 
scene  was  diversified  lij  woods^  and  between  them  and  flic 
sea  the  ground  was  covered  wi^  a  kind  of  grass  about  two 
feet  high,  of  which  excellent  hay  is  made*     But  no  shrubs 
were  to  be  seen.  The  heat  wasmoderalie^  and  our  travellers 
were  not  a  little  delighted  at  seebg  one  of  those  curious 
burial  places  they  had  read  of  in  many  books  of  trayela. 
Plantains,  cocoa  tr^s,  and  bread  fruit  were  among  the  vseg^^ 
able  productions  they  noticed  on  their  route.    They  idsb  sow 
die  Doue  Doue^  which  bears  an  oily  nut  used  by  the  natiyes 
both  of  the  Society  and  Briendly  lales  for  h^ito  s  they  wee 
stuck  on  a  kind  of  skewer  and  bum  extremely  weU.    Tbe 
ntorai  was  an  ^oblong  space  of  considerable  extent,  sur* 
rouaded  bj  a  wall  of  stone  about  four  £e^t  hi^.    This  en* 
dosed  s[^ce  was  loosely  paved  with  stones,  and  at  the  end 
was  a  white  pyramid  called  by  the  natives  henansnoo.    This 
athioturc  was  about  four  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  about 
twenty  high.    The  four  sides  were  composed  of  small  poloB 
interwoven  with  brandnes  and  twigs,  forming  a  kind  of  wicker 
work.    It  was  covered  in  parts  with  the  remains  of  grey  do^ 
whidi  had  formerly  been  laid  all  over  it ;  but  it  appeared 
to  have  been  much  injured  by  time  and  the  wdather.    Some 
plamtaios  were  laid  at  the  foot  of  two  large  pieces  o{  wicker 
work,  as  an  offering  to  their  gpd  Tongnrooa.    On  tbe  out- 
side of  the  moral  was  a  small  shed  no  bigger  than  a  dog 
kennel,  and  in  front  of  this,  a  woman's  grave.    Several  small 
square  enclosures  were  consecrated  to  £e  .manes  of  diieftof 
the  island ;  and  in  a  square  hailding  at  the  end  were  two 
ruddy-carved  figures  of  goddesses  cUd  in  grey  cloth,  an  ar- 
ticle •  adely  appropriated  to  religious  purposes.     The  inh»- 
i^itttits  of  these  isles  offer  human  sacrifices  upon  the  death  of 
dieir  great  men,  hot  they  ace  still  further  stamped  with 
cruelty  by  their  eating  their  prisoners. 

Our  travellers  having  gratified  their  curtosi^,  returned  to 
the!  shores  where  the  sailors  had  coaapleted  Uieir  ti^c,  and 
were  preparing  to  retiMi  to  thdrveasd.  When  they  had  ^ 
ion  boards  and  were  seated  in  their  cabin,  the  coaversaUon 
.tunped  nmn  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  vegetable 
•world,  whidi  they  had  seen  on  shone^  when  tbe  Doctor  gave 
4ht  foltowiag  aocoutitof  theryam,  pfeatain,  Ac* : 

3a  **  Vfti^s  ar^  ao  AliK>ncan.and  West  Jn^i^in  ro^t  of  very  irre- 
gular shapu;tand  possessing  properties  SfimiQwI^.atipniilaJrti^  thpee 
pf  the  pptaicei,  but  ai;e  less  mealy,  and  in.  a  saw  state  are  very 
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Tiscoas.  <rhe  fdapts  wfacb  prodiiqe  tiMie  roots  faafre  homrt- 
shaped  leaves,  and  &  si&n  tbat  ereefwi  akmg  tbe  ground  like  ivy. 
In  some  of  the  rich  lands  of  South  J^JOdeiica,  yams  -are  said 
to  grovir  to  the  weight  of  even  fifty  or  sixty  pounds ;  and  so  pro» 
doctive  are  they»  that  an  acre  of  ground  pianted  with  them  has 
been  known  to  produco  from'20,000  to  a9,000  pounds'  weiglitk 
They  are  propagated  by  setting  tlie  eyes,  in  the  saow  fnasner  as 
we  plant  potatoes ;  and  in  six  or  eight  montJhs  they  arrive  at  nia^' 
turity.  When  the  ^ams  are  dug  out  of  the  groood,  th^y  are  to 
a  little  while  exposed  to  the  sua  to  dry.  If,  after  this,  they  be 
packed  in  casks  full  or  dry  sand,  they  may  be  preserved  withont 
injary  for  many  months.  Sevend  attempts  itave  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate yams  in  £ngiand ;  and  these  have  been  attended  with  a 
certain  degree  of  success  in  the  eounlies  of  Mid->  Lothian  and 
Stirling  in  ScotlamI,  where  they  are  used  for  the  Cbedii^  of 
cattle.  -  There  are  two  kinds,  one  red,  and  the  other  whitei. 
The  former  of  these  contains  more  food  than  4he  latter,  though . 
their  flavour  is  much  less  excellent. 

''  The  plantain  tree,  which  is  much  cultivated  in  the  We^ 
Indies  and  South  America,  has  a  soft  stem  fifteen  or  twenty  ieet 
bigh  with  several  leaves  on  the  summit ;  and  bears  a  fruit  of  pale 
yellow  colour,  somewhat  shaped  like  a  cucumber,  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  two  inches  thick.  The  leaves  are  frequently  eight  ^ 
'  feet  long,  and  more  than  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  are  so  t^  md 
tender' that  they  are  often  torn  by  the  wind.  The  fruit  is  pro* 
duced  in  bunches  so  large  as  each  to  vifeigh  forty  pounds  and  np-^ 
wards. 

*^  To  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  the  plantain  is  an 
invaluable  fruit,  anil,  like  bread  to  the  Europeans,  is  with  them 
denominated  the  staff  of  lifc^  In  Jamaica  alone  many  thousand 
acres  are  planted  with  these  trees.  This  fruit  is  usually  gathered 
before  it  is  ripo,  and,  after  tlie  skin  has  been  peeled  eff^  is  roasted 
for  a  little  while  in  a  Clear  fire ;  it  is  theri  scraped  and  eaten  as 
bread,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  subatitiite.  Horses,  cattle^ 
swine,  and  other  domestic  animals,  are  ikttened  with  them. 
When  ripe  they  may  be  eaten  raw,  and  in>thrs  state  have  some* 
what  the  taste  of  a  ripo  pear.  The  leaves  Of  the  plantain  tree, 
being  soil  and  smooth,  are  sometimes  employed  as  dressings  after 
blisters,  and  when  green  are  used  as  food  for  hogs.  ^The  "vegeta- 
tion of  this  tree  is  so  rapid  that  if  aline  or4hreadiie-<hra'wii  adToss, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  one  of  the  lea^es,'^ when  iihe^m 
to  expand,  it  will  be  seen  an  the  eourse  of  aa  hour  .to  have  gsowa 
nearly  an  inch, 

.  '*  The  bread  fruit  is  a  large  globular  berry^  of  pale  gtBoa 
colour,  about  the  siae  of  a  child^s  head^  mailLBd  oa  thexMii*fiioe 
with  irregular  six-siUed  depressions,  and  containing  a  white^aiid 
somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe, -becomes-  juicy  and 
yellow.  The  tree  that.pvodupes  it  grows  wild  in  Otaheite  and 
lOther  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  is  about  forty  feet  high,  with 
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Itegieand spreading  branches)  and  lia»1ar^6  briiclit  green  leaves, 
deeply  divided  inta  sevei^  or  nine  spear-shaped  lobes. 
*  .'*  We  are  informed  in  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  that  the  eadableipart  of  this  fnitt  lies  between  the  skin 
and  the  core;  and  that  it  is  white  as  snow,  and  somewhat  of  the 
eonsistence  of  new  bread.  It  Is  generally  used  immediately 
when^thered  ;  if  it  be  kept  more  than  twenty-four  hours  it  be- 
comes hard  and  chokey.  The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  prepare  it  as  food  by  dividing  the  fruit  into  three  or  four 
parts,  and  roasting  it  in  hot  einbers.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a 
slight  tartness,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  crumb  of 
wheaten  bread  mixed  with  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Of  this  fruit 
the  Otaheitansmake  various  messes,  by  pntti;tg  to  it  either  water 
or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nutv  then  beating  it  to  a  paste  witii  a 
slone  pestle,  and  afterwards  mixing  it  with  ripe  ptantains, 
bananas,  or  a  sour  paste  made  from  the  bread  fruit  itself,  called 
mML  IX  continues  in  season  eight  months  of  the  year ;  and  i^o 
great  is  its  utility  in  the  island  of  Otaheite  that,  observes  Captain 
Cook,  if  in  those  parts  where  it  is  not  spontaneously  produced  a 
man  plant  but  ten  trees  in  his  whole  life  time,  he  will  as  com- 
pletely fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  to  future  generations,  as  the 
natives  of  our  less  temperate  climate  can  do  by  ploughing  in  the 
cold  winter,  and  reaping  in  the  suramer*s  heat,  as  often  as  these 
seasons  return ;  even  if,  after  he  has  procured  bread  for  his  pre- 
sent honsehold,  he  should  convert  the  surplus  into  money,  and 
lay  it  up  for  his  children.  Not  only  does  this  tree  supply  food, 
but  clothing,  and  numerous  other  conveniences  of  life.  The 
inner  bark,  which  is  white,  and  composed  of  a  net-like  series  of 
fibres,  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  The  wood  is  soft,  smooth, 
and  ofyellowiah  colour ;  and  is  used  for  the  building  of  boats  and 
houses.  In  wiiatever  part  the  tree  is  wounded,  a  glutinous 
milky  juice  issues,  which,  when  boiled  with  cocoa  nut  oil,  is  em- 
ployed for  making  bird-lime,  and  as  a  cement  for  filling  up 
cracks  in  such  vessels  as  are  intended  for  holding  water.    Some 

Irartsof  the  flowers  serve  as  tinder  in  the  lighting  of  fire :  and  the 
eaves  are  used  for  wrapping  up  food  and  other  purposes  *.*' 

'^  These  islands,*'  continued  Dr.  Walker,  '*  are  not  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  Society's  Isles,  of  which  Captain  Cook  has  given  a 
very  interesting  and  full  account,  particularly  of  Otaheite.  I 
am  tony  we  have  not  his  voyages  with  us,  and  niore  so,  that  our 
present  track  lays  so  fkr  north  as  completely  to  preclude  all  hope 
of  our  perionally  judging  of,  the  accuracy  of  his  account.  As, 
however,  the  subject  is  familiar  to  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  de- 
•onbe  to  you  the  soil,  climate,  &o.  &c.  of  Otaheite,  in  which  de* 
acription  yon  wifl  understand  its  surrounding  isles  to  be  in- 

,    ,f  >        I  ■  M        ■! •  

^  Bingley's  Botany. 
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fl^diadt  wd  jiereoe,  exc^t  ili>P^c^^lb9r  a^nd  Jamiai^,  ^hen 
tbe  wiad»  caltodfby  (ik^  U9tiyf»  XaerQu^  «^fe9iii,,blQ^^fr9jai 
thfiwpsl  and  nQrth7W»«t,;9yb«n  Aesk^.U  d^irk.  And  ^mp(^at^9^B, 
fieeimMm^iby  much  rain.  At  llus  peiriod.ti^/^Ha  is  n^y 
YertJiciu>U>  the  mbtibUanto  QftheiSocii^y  Mq««  HJie  ch^og^ 
of  the  wiod  Appear,  to  )uiveh9eo,»iiJCciQntlyjrQgH)ar  (tbouj^ 
oot^««fiCIU]|»toly,atteiided  to,  as,  to  Ib6jpr9^,e4ini0,pf  their  vati- 
•tiooa).  to.€»fiWe  t)i«inbAbita9lffitp.iimk€tBQI9e,gqnei;at  pbser- 
vationsftflto  their  effeolBj  Wbi9P<the«ea,b44  Anf^oumfMl/sp^ipd 
and  JiMieaaloivrly  against  tbOiSbpre,  it  p^^teq^  gopd  w^^r ; 
on  the  cQi»travy,.when  iifhMa>h^.«)H0d.ftpdihev1»^ftv^i|*H(?- 
ceed  emh  other  rapidly » they,e}cpectT<Mgh/uid  ^^rpiy  yv^-^ 
tber.  The  vieiv  presented  by .  Qtabeite,  .on  ^e  .so^th  e^t 
coa#t,  is  perhaps  the  most  beavtiful  ia,  the  .worl^*  The.  «te^ 
>  andiloAy  hiUs:ar«  feathered. with  tre(^.9Pd  shrubs  frpm  thjeir 
tQWQmgjmtoaiu.ta  their^  \me.  The  islands  ^rp  surrounded 
by  a  coralreef,  .4Uid  the  sea  within  this  reef  is.aln|ip#t.aiw.ays 
eabn,  aadheve  the  iodoWot  .natives  . gliding. alpng  in  t^i^ 
little  oanoesi  pass  from..p}a«e  to  place,  jybile  the  land  which 
h'es  between  jt  and- the  hiUs.I  have^nnefttioaed,  presents  all 
the  features  of  a  peaceful  .valley,  studded,  with  the,  picturesque 
habitatioos  of  the  nattv^es^jtnd  watereid, by. ffllfmy  winding 
rivulets.  The.  only  plaots  upoa  which  tihe  natiy^  appear  to 
bestow  any  cultiv^ion,  Are  the  a^'a  pr  ifitoxicating  pepper, 
and  the  el^th  plant  from  which  they  spin  a  thread  and  form 
it  wto  cloth.  The  country  is  indeed  so  fertile  tb^t  culture  is 
almofit  superfluous,  and  the  bresvd  tree  .grows  .spop^neously 
in. sueh  luxuriance,  that  it  is  very  prQbAbie|.be.whoie  isla,nd 
tWiMMldsflion  bccovered  by  it^  if  it  .were  not  inhfibited,.  form- 
ing one  complete  breadtree  forest.  The,^ocoa  nut  tpee  and 
the  plantain. are.  also  yery  abundant, 

<<  The  .only  natural  curiosity  mentioti^dby  the  great  naviga- 
tor, is  a  pond  on  the.  toppf  one  of  tbQ>bigbest  jnountains;  ,Jt 
is.ofextraacdiQary  depth,- and  cbjntaios  alacge  spe^^ies  of  p^l, 
which  the  naliivet  aoonetimes^iitch.    Tbey  go;upoa^is If^e 
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on  rafb  composed  of  two  or  three  plantain  trees  fastened  to* 

§  ether.  The  people  of  Otaheite  are  delicately  formed,  and 
leir  complexion  may ybe. -called  fair^  The  women  are  de- 
scribed as  particularly  beautiful.  'These  people  presented  so 
strong  a  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Isles^ 
who^are  diark,  sti-ong,  ahd  muscular/ as  to 'appear  upon  com- 
parison to  a  great  disadvantage  to  Captain  Cook.  The 
athletic  games  of  the  latter,  such  as  boxing  and  wrestling, 
when  compared'  to  those  of  the  *  fornier  nesettibled  baby's 
play  :  indeed  t^  strong  •  cliavadt^ristTcs  of  the  Otaheitafis 
are  indolence '&nd  a  pi^issioil  for  enervating  pleasures.  Would 
you  believe,  %hat  the  men  of  this  coi!lBtry  undergo  a  proba- 
tion whitth  woiild  startle  the  vainest  of  co^uett^fs  in  Qur  own 
country,  in  order  to  become*  fair;  So  great  is  their  vanity, 
that  they  witl  ke^p  the  house  entirely  for  a  n^i^nth  or  two,  or 
three ;  during  which  time  'they  we^ir  a  great  quantity  of 
cloathing,  and  eat  nothing  but  bread- fruk.  Ihave  heard  of 
ladies  who  put  leeches  on  to  make  thbm  look  fair,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  so  long  and  so  abstemious  si  ''plan  woirtd  lie 
adopted  by  a  London  bell<e,  as  the  plan  pursued  by  an  Ota- 
heltan  beau.  There  are  persons  who  say  men  are  too  proud 
to  be  vain  ;  but  without  at  all  wishing  todepreciatel  the  coB- 
sequence  of  my  own  sex,  I  think  to  the  fuli^  they  are  gene- 
rally speaking  not  far  behind  the  fair  in  vanity.  I  am  not 
alluding  to  the  Otaheitans,  who  are  of  couvtse^  no  standard 
for  civilized  life.  Now,  I  am  sure>  by  thedooks  of  both  of 
you  young  gentlemen,  that  you  do  not  agree  with  me.  Well, 
time  will  shew;  and  I  shouM-not  at  all  wonder^  if  at  some 
future  period,  i  was  to  find  you  both  proving  the  truth  of 
tliis  assertion.     But  to  return  to  the  Otaheitans. ' 

'<  The  Otahei tans  are  generous  and  open  in  their  disposi- 
tion, hut  sometimes  they  evince  gr«at  cruelty  towards  their 
enemies.  They  are  uniformly  chearfnl,  and  pleasure  and 
ease  seem  to  be  the  great  ends  for  which  they  exist.  Their 
amusements  consists  chiefly  in  songS'of  various  kinds,  some 
of  them  detailing  their  victories  in  war,  their  travels  to  other 
islands)  and  the  superiority  of  their  own  in  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  amusement  mon- 
tioned  by  Captain  Cook,  was  this  :-*— As  he  was  one  day 
standing  on  the  shore,  he  sew  a  man  paddling  about  quickly 
in  his  canoe,  and  with  much  eagerness  looking  on  all  sides 
as  if  rn  search  of  something.  He  went  out  direct  from  the 
shot'e  tfH  he  arrived  at  the  place  wh^re  tho  swell  began  to 
take  its  rise» ;  and  watching  its-first  motion  very  attentively, 
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he  paddled  before  it  as  quvekiy  as  he  could,  till  he  found  that 
it  overtook  hiin,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  force  to  carry 
his  canoe  beibra  it,  'wiihout  passimg  under  it.  He  then  sat 
motionless,  and  was  carried  along  at' the  same  swift  rate  as 
the  wave,  till  it  at  length  landed  him  gently  on  the  beach^ 
He  appeared  to  take  excessive  delight  in  the  soothing  mo^ 
tion  produced  by  the  majestic  wave,  and  was  no  sooner  on 
the  beach,  than  he  turned  his  littie  canoe,  and  again  went  in 
search  of  another  swelk 

**  The  women  of  Otaheite  are  not  permitted  to  eat  in  the 
presence. of  the  men  ;  neither  do  they  partake  of  certain  ar- 
ticles of  food^  because  they  are  too  good  for  them.  They 
dare  not  taste  turtle,  nor  fish  of  the  tunny  kind,  nor  some 
particular  sorts  of  the  best  plantains.  1  he  children  too  eat 
apart,  and  the  women  of  all  ranks  generally  prepare  their 
own  food.  A  man  of  the  lowest  order  would  think  himself 
disgraced  by  waiting  on  a  woman  much  superior  to  him  in 
society." 
'    Edward. — ^*  But  what  can  this  absurd  custom  arise  from?*' 

Dr.  Walker.-— <<  Captain  Cook  made  the  same  enquiry, 
and  received  for  answer, '  that  it  was  right  and  necessary  it 
should  be  so.' 

**  As  to  their  religion,  they  believe  in  a  multiplicity  of 
gods^.and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  If  their  particular 
and  favorite  deity  should  be  unpropitipus  tQ  their  prayers, 
they  think  it  no  impiety  to  change  him  for  one  more  obliging. 
Their  devotion  to  their  deities  is  very  conspicuous,  and  the 
whattas,  the  offering  places,  which  are  attached  to  their 
morais,  are  generally  loaded  with  fruits  andanimals.  Near 
the  principal  houses,  these  whattas  are  also  oflen  seen,  and 
so  scrupulous  are  some  of  the  most  devout,  that  they  will 
not  begin  a  meal  without  first  putting  aside  a  part  for  the 
Eatooa.  To  this  deity,  human  sacrifices  are  offered ;  and 
here  again  I  cannot  help  observing  the  very  great  difference 
«which  is  made  betwten  the  men  and  women  of  this  island, 
since  the  former  are  even  in  a  religious  point  of  view  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  vast  inferiority  by  uncovering 
themselves  when  they  pass  a  morai,  or  else  to  make  a  great 
circuit  to  avoid  itr  They  believe  in  an  evil  spirit  called 
Eiee,  who  has  the  liberty  to  work  them  woe,  and  to  him 
therefore  they  offer  sacrifices  in  order  to  avert  or  appease 
his  wrath. 

*'  After  thus  describing  their  devotion,  you  will  be  8ur« 
prised  to  hear,  that. they  imagine  the  deity  himself  is  sub- 
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^hey  «fty  ^^  mqcnlkitlj^eal;  'anddevdtr'hia^lhoUghnhe^as 
i£hefKrirer'of  recPoMiigliiinMlf.  Finr  inktande,  wImit  the 
nocm'is'im  the  irane  theysjfie  Ib^n,  ^ceoidlng  to  •^eir«6* 
dbfiiity  d^irourio^  their 3g6d  Eateioa,«iid  Ihat^as  k  enertiMB, 
lie  is ^reileirtng  inraself.  All  their  ipodsi  Ihey  cteoeive^to  be 
eabjeofe'to  suchacdidents;  >but  the  most  cuviokM  sof^til  thmt 
religioiu  <^inioni»  and-whidh  they  "finnly  aiipp«#ty  is,  tfant  4iU 
animals,  trees,  fruits,  and  efen  stones  hiB«e«oid8,'wbidH  vfGa 
being  broken,  eonsi^med  or  killed, 'oseeiiid  to. the 'divinity, 
with  whon  they  first  gnac,  «nd«then  pass  intoiinansisBS  al* 
lotted  to«aeh. 

*'  Such  are  the  most  conspicaous  featares  in  the  soil,  climate^ 
and  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  I  must  confess  I  regret  that  both 
ihe  Erfendly  and  Society  idles  are  so  toncli  odt  of  our  beHt.  1 
had  nidariy  fbrgotten  drie  cnrions  opinion  they  have  respecUng 
ttie  tttooh  ;  they  'idppone  thiit  the  spots  which  they  obisperve  upou 
its  face,  are  groves  of  trees  which  once  grew  in  Otaheite,  imA 
that  beii^  destroyed  bysdme  aceidfnt/their^eeds  wereeanied 
up  thither  by  doves,  Where  they  «ow  flouri^/' 

Edwarb. — "  They  would  tlien  easily  credit  ^e  discoveries 
made  by  Dr.  Herschel  res))ecting  that' planet :  its-mountains,  its 
volcanoes  would  excite  less  astonishment  and  less  scepticism  in 
them,  than  in  wiser  heads." 

"  Volcandes  in  the  moon !"  exclaimed  Antonio. 

"  Yes/'Said  Edward,  **  vMcartoes  in  the  moon.  Sir  WilMam 
Hefsehel  has  wietetiioned  three,  i^hieh  he  saw  through  bis  tele- 
9o6pe  in  the  year  1787.  Two  of  these  he  describes  us  either  ex- 
•iindt  or  onl  the  point  of  eruption,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  a^  state  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  the  ^ird  was  evidently  burning  and  throwiog  up  volea- 
tiic  matter.  He  describes  it  very  particularly,  and  says,  tliat  by 
eomparing  it  with  the  third  satellite  of  Jupiter,  he  should' esti- 
mate the  diameter  of  the  burning  part  of  the  volcano  to  be  equal 
to  atteast  twice  that  of  the  satellite.  Hence  he  computes  that  the 
kh^ng  or  bammg  matter  must  be  above  three  miles  in  dia- 
'ftfWer.  It  'Was  of  an  irregular  round  figure,  and  very  sharply 
ittfftued  on  the  edges.  The  other  two  voloanoes  were  much  nir- 
ther  towards  the  centre  of  the  moon,  and  resembled  large,  pretty 
faint  nebules,  that  are  gradually  much  brighter  in  the  middle; 
iut  no  well  defined  luminous  spot  could  be  discerned  in  tbem. 
These  three  spots  M(ere  plainly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  marks  upoto  the  moon ;  for  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
fVom  the  earth,  in  its  then  situation,  was  sofiiciently  bright,  with 
a  ten-feet  reflector,  to  show  the  moon's  spots,  even  the  darkest 
of  them.  . 

c^fhe  appearance  of  what  he  calls  the  actual  ^j^e  or  emption 
«f 'a  volcano,  exactly  resembled  a  small  piece  of  barniog  char- 
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flMii^  w)i»]|t  it  i«r  90mmiii^  l^yr  Di  v««y  thin.  co«t  ofi  white  adMa, 
w^ii^  fhs^ueotiiy  MMr^  tA  it  wh^n  it  baa  bnea  «»me  timQ  ig^ 
9i^e;d ;  H«4^ii  W<i%^^l»«  «f  bviglfttnefla,  aboiit  as>s4r0iig;aft1ihat| 
wUlitwWffh  st«Q¥  »  001^  wfonldib^  f«e0itli»  glow  in  ikintday'-llghi* 
M*  the  a^iiio^iijt  nwrto  of  thfi  YobHMN^^  mounlain  seemed  fo  1»o 
iiuntly  illuminatedt  by  Afi  QFiipliDn»  ansb  wer«  ^radnidly  nopreohif 
sQiire  a«i^t}iey  l^^a  grealM  (liflilMM?e,feom  tfaaomtan'* 

"^  W€>ii4ei4liU''  ^lAonlfiM^  Ajitomo,.'^  iiQleanagi^4iB.ftiM.moom 
aiephe<ioB»jMW%.I  9h»ilW  b«%<h  haiyp  tfaonghtofir-^^  ^Tl^reuw 
many  yh^^nniin— J»( mttim^ AntoBJ^/ aaj^ Dr>  Walkee^  ''which 
W^  yqi  ^!9^HltMMr0^.MidvfthM>h  «yii>e|Baiaandi8coiTevQd  while 
time  shall  1«»^'' 

^n,  iiifk  VMasmf^  w^Hiing  ^c  trnvoUeiis  a^aoi  went  <ui  ahcMre, 
«ii4  aM9flf  th«  ajcfie^  ofn^MiehaiMlMa  which  wure  exhibited  oqi 
this  day*s  sale  by  the  nativea^  waa  a  ^oak  of  peouliav  beauty^ 
shaped  not  unlike  a  Spanish  cloak :  it  was  composed  of  net 
work,  upon  which  wk&  curiously  sewed  red  and  yellow  feathers, 
producing  the  most  beautiful  effect  resembling  the  richest  velvet. 
The  patterns  displayed  varied  with  the  taste  of  the  artist.  Some 
were  placed  in  a  triangular  form,  resembling  harlequin's  coat ; 
others  were  striped,  or  adorned  with  a  crescent ;  and  a  few  were 
composed  entirely  of  red  featMls  ho^YWg  a  yellow  border  only : 
this  last  was  the  most  admired  by  our  travellers,  as  at  a  distance 
it  resembled  a  scarlet  cloak  cjolh  v^Qi  a  gold  border.  These 
cloaks  were  highly  valued  by  their  owners,  and  they  at  first  de- 
manded a  musket  as  the  price  for  one  of  them.  There  was  also 
a  kind  of  cap  made  exactly  like  a  helmet,  the  middle  part  or 
crest,  sometimes  of  a  hand^  hreadth  ;  it  sets  very  close  to  the 
head,  having  notches  for  the  ears.  A  frame  of  wicker  work  i^ 
covered  with  net ;  and  into  this  the  same'  red  feathers  are  closely 
woven  with  a  few  which  are  hkick  and  yellow  or  green,  placed 
in  stripes. 

But  wh«t  phased  J>9^tQX  WaUM»r  mmU  mM  th9  ^ins  of  the 
small  red  birds  themselves,  which  they  purchased  for  some  large 
Qi^ils*  These  l>irds  were  preserved  like  the  birds  of  Pspradise 
without  le^.  iflie  bod^r  wa:s  a  b^iintiftil  sc^^let,  witl^  blacl^ 
wings  and  ti^l,  an  arched  biN  twice  the  length  of  the  head, 
«4iieh  iHth  the  feet  was  al«e  of  a  r«ddtsh  colour.  I^fv  also  uro* 
coved  a  blueiali  heron,  a  large  owl,  hawks,  kites,  aad  a  wild 
diicic  These  thi^  valued  ftsi  Aj^cjyn^pft^of  Ae  oriiitholagy  of  tha 
iililf»d»  IhPMgh  tk0J  wem  ««iR¥4»§^4  to  tb9  8rf#  ¥am|y  qH 
ffQUm^  feath^m  di%p|»ye4  U^  \he  f^ye^  ^g^n  i}^&x  clo^i|^ 
tbnt  it  contained  ft  mnqV  f^^^r  n<}ml>er-  l^o^^^  ^gs,  ^g 
fQwbi  were  th9  only  d(vnes tip  animals  they  faun4  here;  ^\^{ 
lizards  and  rats  were  very  commop.  As  they  ret^rqed  to  theif 
vessels,  they  were  much  amused  at  witnessing  the  dexterity  of 
sQoi^  of  tben*liv£#'i»  sw'iwwiwf;  diving  ^v^T  tJ^pJ^f  PftW^s 
^iii4  «^»  Uifi  w^ip^ii  with  Mm^  i^t  thmr  ^r^^ts  xmfi^  ^tP  ttei 
ma.  and  9W«m  4o  »lm^  whm^  ti^  ^MKf  v^  t99  fv^,  9f  th#  th^ 
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wanted  to  reach  tbe  land  when  their  hnsbandff  wished  to  paddle 
further  into  the  open  sea.  These  people  are  sociable  in  their  dis- 
portions,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  our  travellers  to  observe  that 
the  women  were  not  looked  upon  as  mere  articles  of  farnitnre, 
bnt  ^at  the  hnsband  assisted  in  all  the  domestic  affairs,  and 
were  particnlarly  affectionate  to  their  children. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  having  laid  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fresh  water^  pigs,  and  fish,  among  which  wrs  a  particular  kind  of 
mackarel,  proposed  sailing  the  first  favourable  breeze,  and  tbe 
very  same  evening  a  light  gale  springing  up  from  the  east  they 
took  leave  of  the  friendly  islanders,  and  again  launched  into  the 
boundless  deep,  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage  unmarked  by  any 
remariLable  incident,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Acapulco,  the 
great  mart  of  American  merchieindize,  connecting  the  produce  of 
Uie  Old  World  with  that  of  the  New. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AMERICA. 


SECTION  I. 

ACAPULCO  —INDIGO— COCHINEAL—GOLD. 

AcAPuLco  is  in  itself  a  place  of  no  importance,  but  at  the 
time  when  the  Manilla  galleon  arrives  it  becomes  a  large  and 
populous  place.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  owing 
to  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  a  chain  of  high  mountains : 
so  intense  indeed  is  the  heat  that  tbe  inhabitants  have  cut  a 
passage  through  the  rock  in  order  to  inhale  the  sea  breezes. 
The  galleons  bring  spices,  muslin,  silk,  china,  and  other 
Asiatic  productions,  and  in  return  they  receive  qocoa,  gold, 
silver,  quicksilver,  indigo,  cochineal,  &c.  Of  the  plant  in- 
digo, the  following  is  a  brief  account :  . 

.  Indigo  is  a  blue  dye  prepared  from  a  plant  with  shrubby  stem, 
oblong,  smooth,  and  winged  leaves,  bunches  of  flowers  shorter 
than  the  leaf,  and  cylindrical  pods  slightly  curved,  which  grows 
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in  Ameriea  and  the  West  Indies.  The  culture  of  indigo  is  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  iu  the  West  I^ndia  islands, 
and  in  some  parts  of  America.  The  grounds  appropriated  to  it 
are  sown  about  the  middle  of  March,  in  rows  fifteen  inches 
asauder ;  the  plants  come  into  flower  about  three  months  after- 
wards, and  are  in  a  state  to  be  cut  abfiut  the  month  of  August. 
This  is  performed  with  a  kind  of  reaping-hook,  a  few  Inches 
above  the  root  The  plants  are  then  laid  in  strata,  in  a  vat  or 
cistern  constructed  of  strong  mason-wpi  k,  and  so  mnch  water  is 
poured  in  as  will  cover  them.  In  this  state  they  are  left  to  fer- 
ment, and  the  fluid  or  pulp,  which  is  first  green,  afterwards  be- 
comes  of  deep  blue  colour.  It  is  now  drawn  off  into  anptlier  vat, 
where  it  is  strongly  and  incessantly  beaten  and  agitated,  until 
the  colouring  matter  is  united  into  a  boidy.  The  water  is  then 
let  off  by  cocks  in  the  side;  of  the  vat;  and  the  indigo,  after  un- 
dergoing^ some  further  preparations,  is  cast,  in  square,  boxes  or 
moulds,  into  small  pieces,  each  about  an  inch  square,  and 
packed  up  for  sale.  The  vsqpour  which  issues  from  the  fer* 
mented  liquor  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  negroes  who  attend 
the  process ;  and  as  peculiar  attention  is  requisite  both  to  this 
and  the  granulating  of  the  pulp,  many  iodigo-planters  have 
failed  in  the  manuf;^cture  of  this  article*  Indigo,  as  a  blue  dye, 
and  cochineal  as  a  scarlet  dye,  are  unrivalled. 

Cochineal  is  an  insect  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  tfie  colour, 
which  it  yields,  when  properly  prepared.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  is  peculiarly  cultivated  in  the  country  of  Mexico, 
where  it  feeds  on  the  plants  called  cactus  cocJtenillifer^  B.nd  cactus 
opwitia.  The  female  cochineal  insect,  in  its  full-grown,  preg- 
nant, or  torpid  state,  swells  or  grows  to  such  a  size,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  its  first,  or  creeping  state,  that  the  legs,  antennae^ 
and  proboscis  are  so  small,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  animal, 
as  hardly  to  be  discovered  except  by  a  good  eye,  or  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  glass :  so  that  on  a  general  view  it  bears  as  great  a  re- 
semblance to  a  seed  or  berry  as  to  an  animal.  This  was  the 
cause  of  that  difference  in  opinion,  which  long  subsisted  between 
several  authors ;  some  maintaining  that  cochineal  was  a  berry, 
while  others  contended  that  it  was  an  insect.  We  must  also  here 
advert  to  another  error,  viz^  that  the  cochineal  was  a  spepies  of 
coccindla  or  lady^bird.  This  seems  to  havetaken  its  rise  from 
specimens  of  tbe  coccinella  cacti  oi  Linnaeiis,  being  sometimes 
accidentally  intermixed  with  the  cochineal  in  gathering  Tiud 
drying. 

When  the  female  cochineal  insect  is  arrived  at  its  full  size,  it 
fixes  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  envelopes  itself  in  a 
white  cottony  matter,  which .  it  is  supposed  to  spin  or  draw 
through  it^  proboscis  in  a  continued  double  filament,  it  being; 
observed  that  two  filaments  are  frequently  seen  proceeding  from 
the.tip  of  the  proboscis  in  the  fulUgr-own.  insects.  Th^.male  is  a 
email  and  rather  slender  fly,  about  the  sjze  of  a  flea,  with  jointed 
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ahtehnlBg  ihld  IJirM  ^H&ife  Wihg^s  hh  pibpmibta  M' tilf  MH,  liTfaMl 
18  of  a  red  cOlbai',  wttlf  iwolmg  nhxiteiia  profi^^l^  m»irti« 
tadl.  It  is  ai6f  libtive  siiiU  IWeW  aqirMI,  i<ti<(  i^dM^iH^  lA  MAW 
I  numbers  a^flr  tft^'  fcihafos,  irr  tHe  propd/Uoh  (adk>i<«li4$  f o  Mr. 
£li»,  ilk  tito  pKayyyDpbical  TraRsa\Dtik)ni^  df  al>Mt  tfth  AlA^  16 
a  hundred'  and  &ty,  or  eV^  two  Imddfetf  f^vAtA^if.  WhelV  tiftf 
fbrniQe  insecf  itaiaf  dlscMi^^  j  aft  its  eg^s,  it  b^dMhe*  af  mei^ 
Vttsk,  Bind  dtei^;  sA)  tlifit|:^6^  ca¥e  ikfekett'  lb  Icilt  Ibe  lnM«t9 
Ifefbf^  thflit  ffrtfie,  {p  prevent  tfic  yonfi^  froih  ds6ttt)iff^,^Md  tMur 
dj^itp/j^ointiiif^  the  proprietor  of  the  b^aftttiful  cdloof.  TH#  insects 
wlien  picked  or  bi'ashed  off  tiie  pi;^t^,'  m  Sttidib  rSf&  fint  kJMM 
eftbet  hj  tbi6  fiirn^  of  boated  vinegar,  or  by  ^moke,  aM  iS^n 
drielt,  iii  which  st&tef  ^ef  a/e  iih]p<yrt^d  idto  Europe:  sAld  it  itf 
said,  IJbat  tbe  Spaiiisb  tipovem^ebt  ii  a^nttalTy  more  e^ri^b^  by 
tbii  profit  of  t&e  cdcUmal  Md^,-  ft'an  by  tbe  prod^ti^  of  dlrHs 
gold  ttHiiei; 

It  mtty  p<ferh^M  b^  aliMisi  tin^ei66ssilfy  t6  a^.  f hltf  «>sellt^« 
of  the  general,  or  hligb  tsttHe,  in  WMch  cocfaine^  i^  uMl  by  O^ 
dyers,  the  fine  cdour;  sb  itaitcbesteM^dinpilititini',  abd  ktibWH 
Ky  tb^  nan^re  oif  carMiite,  ii  no  btfa^  tlfah  et  pr^pttnttioik  fkm  tW^ 
xHthe  stibstaiice,  ahtl  is  nnqneiSTtibiiabiy  tb^  vttdit  b^aM^ifl  of  aW 
life  pictbrta  riids.  It  Is  also  i^d,  Wheti  prop^My  mixea^  <#ffli 
hair  powder,  powdered  talc,  ihd  in  that  bosinieii^^  so  mnch  nMt 
hj  m  laffles,  and  properly  known  by  tbe  FrencH  ttrtfl,  HH^. 
'  Of  im  metals  wbich  ai'e  exported  ftoih  AcvtpjAto :  yfe  bavfr 
already  spoken  6f  silver  and  qaicksihei',  but  g(](ld  y^  reAtcfi^  i6 
he  described.  Botti  tbese  metsCfs  are  tcttttiA  in  gre^K  AhvAdia^oe 
l£  New  Spain,  which  contaibs  4d6  mining  Stations,  lind  iri  tbe^ 
stations,  according  td  HomboldlL  there  lire  snppbsed  td  be;  ih> 
less  than  i^OOK)  atctual  inines.  Th6  vehiS  exist  moi»tly  in  pHt^ 
tive  and  tirlnisitioii  rocks,  and  ibb  ricbeSt  silver  veiAs,  #Ideb  are 
single,  mn  tb  An  ^^\ng  breadth  and  \bhg&:  tbe  pboresf  are 
tlibsb  ill  wbicli  it  is  di^ersed  ib  small  and  nnmerocfs  raittiiea* 
fibns.  Tbe  besl  and  most  nroductive  6f  tb^  filter  mines  of 
New  Sp^il,  ai-e  those  of  Gnahaxiifttb,  Catbree,  abd  KacatedM : 
they  are  fbni  3900  to  d8()0  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea;  Chiia 
U  most  sibntidiibt  in  the  province  of  Senoi-a,  Where  it  is  ibtiiid  in 
fte  alluvial  grbiittds  in  .fhe  saiids  of  Hinqul  and  in  Ameria, 
^here  grains  of  k  r^tj  Uive  size  arls  fondd ;  it  is  also  procured 
from  the  inibes  of  Oa^dba  in  Veins  ^  welt  afs  in  most  of  tbe  sii- 
tbr  min^,  mixed  wftH  i^ver,  crystttlHs&ed  itt  pUtes,  &c. 

Bnt  let  us  take  a  more  extensive  view  of  this  precious  metric 
tfte  sburcB  bf  sb  much  misery  ib  mankind.— Obid  is  oiib  of  tbe 
ftv^  metahi  onl^  found  native,  aiid  in  tbii^  state  is  easily  tebog- 
iSt^nd  by  colour,  malleability,  kc, ;  it  is  found  crystallized,  flla- 
mehtous.  and  dissciblMtS^d  in  rbubded  Itfmps  of  various  Mses  in 
'  sUmviil  ibHU.  Geoibgi^t^  doAildeY  gold  ki  bhb  of  Ab  lAtfki  ftii- 
deftt  cfTHie  metahL  ^  it  1&  SVivaHkbly  ftfuiid  ib  prinfittVtJ  H>eks. 
liil  ^Itngue  b  ^x&M,  culcartbdH  ifi^r,  A]km^,  ttmmm  of  litte, 
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and  AripiHite  oi  hmf§im*  AMoa  Mi4  Aamtim  AT^  ilm  ^liest 
QoantiM  In  ^oid.  £ii  Africa  it  alwftjra  occurs  in  llie  t>^  irf 
mere  mad  im  Hie  i^lirvial  mUb  of  ihe  pmps,  •Mi«r  to  0m9l\  fmm 
or  IB  fluuMWB  of  4ifiereiit  aises.  The  princif^  itrjioiU  licb  wi  %i» 
precknm  jnetal  aw  in  the  wtMtom  fiait  of  AOaUsa,  to  the  south  of 
the  ^eat  deiert  of  Zara,  and  iMtwcten  Darfar  ^4  Ahj^saiaja^ 
aail  the  aandsof AbeOambia,  Niger, and  Saoflfai,  ase  all  aiuiy^r 
ouA^;  it  ]a4Hippo8e4  ibat  Opbir»  wtieaoe  jBcdoiwoQ  obtained  i;oM» 
wosaeooatry  oa  the/^.  E.ioaaat;  aad  tf «i»dotaf  inMes,  tliik^ 
vhcii  atm  neieongen  of  Canbyeai  araited  «poii  Hm  king  fit 
BMepia,  they  wece  4she«ii  tiie  ipdaaoeia  houad  in  chaiilp  of 
gfdd.  As  Ibis  netd  is  found  in  ajduelile  tenac^oBSy  and  work* 
adUe  state,  it  im  almost  4he  only  one  employed  by  itawage  nar- 
tions,  and  uraiious  .ornameittQ  and  oteasHs  aneifn^qnently  wwia 
of  sL  ^^Phese  ontptosed  tribes  have  slaragrs  vegaoded  the  eagar- 
ness  of  i^eir  European  inyadera  to  oibtiao  it  .ivilh  tbe  atiaaost 
aatonishni^t ;  of  -this  dfae  (history  of  Amcnea  fuwislm  as  wMi 
many  curious  infldanees.'  la  «Be  of  the  .eariy  inouraions  into  the 
interior  of  that  eoi^incnt,  the  SpaaiapdB  contef ted  vith  anfih 
eagmmess  aSiontthe  4i¥i8ion  of  fiome  gold,  that  they  iwexe  on  tibo 
point  of  pcooeeding  io  aots  of  mntnal  violenoe,  inhen  a  yowoff 
Gaaiqne,  ^riio  was  pseiezit,  tumbled  it  out  of  the  halanoe  with 
indignation,  andiorniag  to  the-invadqirs,  <*  'Wiiy,'  .aaid  he^-'  do 
yop  qnnrvel  ahoot  each  a  4rifle  •:  if  it  be  dbr  sold  that  ^on  abf^-* 
don  4he  ngions  of  yonrlathem,  and^diatwvh^LpoacMBfiil  tinoff 
qaittily .of itiiese  distant  aatiotts, i  unHoondHot y^u  jlo.a  JiCigioii 
ohfttDdasit  in  this  4nean  ohjeot  of  yonr  ^dmimtion  ^and  4eQir«/ 
The  thirst  for  gold  was  the  prineipal  iooentiKe^theialBiQst  inore 
BmniMinMni  enterprises  pesfomied  by  theii6iloweBs.of:€(dnmbus. 
AjiimaJtod  by  a  eeitain  prospeot  of  gain,  (they  pursued  .^9Qi^jmf 
sfhfa'f^cealor.eagerness  than  irben.excited.only  by. curiosity Aud 
hope.  T^e  riches  of  Peru,  Alexioo,  and  Braail  ar^  weU  knowo, 
ond'Hief^old  is^there  prinohpally  found  in  the  beds  of  .ri^ava,  <idr 
though^iwiiis  have  likewise  been  successfoUy  •vodced. 

Asia  4»nnot  at  present  be  deemed  jieh  in  gold,  aHhoi^h  It 
has  been  ffoond  in  Ceylon,  fiomeo^  Siunatra,  ^md  SQipe  ^of  the 
jfWr<|hipelaf;o  islands.  Of  the  abundance  of  gold  which  OOQC 
enriched  &e  Paetolos  we  now:know •nothing. 

'Nor  jcaa  'Europe  boast  ^f  'golden  traasuses.  Aooording  {to 
-Dtodonie  Sicukw,  andiPiin;)|r«'the  Phenidans,  and  Romans  pro? 
fsur^  considesable  quantities  of  gold  .from  >Spain«  The  p<M|ts 
too,  fonnd  it  in  the  sapds  of  the  Tagus.  In  f  canoe  it  has  heea  ^ 
found  in  the  department  of  the  Iser»incthe  Rhone,  at  its  jnnc- 
tion  with  the  Aran ;  in  the  (Rhine  near  49tcaslmsghaa^  Germer- 
shtim,'bat«neither  aho^  9or  below  it,  and; in  ih»  Garonne  nwr 
O^ealouse.  In:Piodmont  in  the  vailies  at  /the.^foot.of  »mAiWt 
ilosa,  4mdof  the  <Simplon ;  and  alsain  the  amall  Jtreans  Uwnt 
intssseot  the^red  alluvion  about  ChiTasso.  fniQ,oiiIy  impMtfaAt, 
gqU'UiinipS'.tff  j^ttrope4Mre>those  afiHoagaiy. 
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''  The  metallbrg^c  processes  for  obtaining  pM  from  its  ores  are 
sufficiently  silnple.  Tliey  are  broken  in  the  stamping^  milt  and 
washed,  by  which  the  lighter  and  earthy  parts  are  separated ;  tbey 
are  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  mercury,  which  dissolyes  the 
gold,  which  is  afterwards  obtained  by  distillation.  Gold  is  a 
yellow  metal  of  a  speci6c  gravity  of  19,  and  is  the  heaTiest  of  all 
metals  except  platina.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat ;  even  at  very  high 
temperatures,  oxygen  hfts  little  action  upon  it ;  it  burns  into  a 
purple  powder  by  the  action  of  electricity,  which  is  an  oxyde  of 
gold.  ChloHne  instantly  acts  upon  gold,  and  forms  with  water  a 
muriate.  Hence  gold,  tbod^h  insoluble  in  nitric  and  mutiatie 
acids  separately,  is  soluble  in  their  mixture.  This. is  a  yellow 
soluble  salt.  .  The  muriate  of  gold  is  characterised  by  assuming 
a  purple  colour  when  exposed  on  paper  to  the  sun's  rays,  by  a£ 
fording  with^tash  a  dingy  yellow  precipitate,  and  a  detonating 
precipitate  with  ammonia.  Sulphate  of  iron  throws  down  the 
gold  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  used  sometimes  in  gilding 
porcelain,  and  a  fine  purple  is  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  porce* 
lain  painting  by  adding  muriate  of  tin  to  muriate  of  gold.  It  is 
call^  the  purple  of  Cassius.  The  permanence  and  beauty  of 
gold  render  it  a  very  desirable  ornament,  while  at  the  same  time 
its  extensibility  enables  us  to  use  it  where  its  expense  and 
weight  would'  otherwise  preclude  its  employment.  W  her»  gild* 
ing  is  performed  upon  metallic  surfiices  it  is  usually  done  by  a 
solution  or  amalgam  of  gold  in  quicksiiver.  This  is  called  water 
gilding,  and  the  process  exhibits  an  instance  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion, and  subsequent  decomposition  by  heat.  Steel  is  sometimes 
gilt  by  the  ethereal  solution  of  gold. 

'^  Among  the-properties  of  this  metal  worthy  of  notice,  are  its 
weight,  its  ductibility,  and  its  purity.  It  is  not  very  hard  when 
pure.  It  is  the  most  ductile  of  all  the  metals.  Gold  easily  alloys 
with  mercury,  which  is  therefore  employed  for  the  parpose  of  ex- 
tracting it  from  the  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  mer- 
cury being  more  volatile,  is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  gold  re- 
mains free.  With  silver,  it  forms  an  alloy  of  considerable  ducti- 
lity. Copper  heightens  its  colour,  and  renders  it  harder  without 
much  impairing  its  ductility.  Tin  and  lead  considerably  impair 
its  tenacity.  With  platina,  it  forms  an  alloy  which  is  very  duc- 
tile. With  sine,  ft  sJbrds  a  brittle,  and  hard  mixture,  suscepti- 
ble of  polish.  It  unites  well  with  iron,  and  hardens  it  remarka- 
bly. On  account  of  its  peculiar  property  of  not  tarnishing  in  the 
air,  it  is  much  used  for  defending  other  metals,  and  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  lustre,  it  is  much  employed  in  ornaments. 

"  If  a  grain  of  gold  be  melted  with  a  po«nd,  or  67d0  grains,  of 
silver,  and  a  single  grain  of  the  mass  be  dissolved  into  dilated 
nitric  acid,  the  gold  which  is  only  the  576 1st  part  of  a  grain,  will 
fail  to  tiie  bottom  and  be  visible,  but  the  silver  will  be  dissolved 
in  the  acid.  If  a  bar  of  silver  be  gilt,  and  afterwards  drawn  into 
wire,  as  is  done  in  the  manufacture  ofgold  lacci  by  passing  it 
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successive)^. tbroiigli  hoU^si  of  .yaripus  magnitudes  in  plates  of 
steel,  the  surface  wil),  by  this  .means,  bQ  prodigiously  aug*- 
mented  ;  but  it  Will  istfll  remain  glided,  so  as  to  preserve'iii  uni- 
form appearancet'etenwhen  exaibined  with  n  mictosdopej  It  has 
b^D- calculated,  that  sixteen  ounces  of  gold,  which,  if  ih  the 
form  of  a  eubo,  would  notmeaaure  one  inch-and.aqnatter  is 
its  aide,'  will  completely  gild  a  quantity  ofsilyer  wire  sufficient  to 
.ck-cumschbe  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth.  A  grain  of  gold  may 
be  bammered  by  the  gold  beaters,  until  it  is  the  30,006th  part  of 
a  line  in  thickness,  when  it  will  cover  50  squiU'e  inches ;  and  each 
square  inch  may  be  divided  into  20O  strips,  each  strip  into  200 
parts,  each  of  which  may  be  seen  by  liie  naked  eye;  consc- 
qaently  a  square  inch  contains  40,000  visibie  parts,  which  multi- 
plied by  50,  the  number  of  square  inches  which  a  grain  of  gold 
will  make,  gives  2,000,000  parts,  every  one  of  which  may  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  natural  divisions  of  matter  are  still  more 
wonderful.  In  odoriferous  bodies,  a  surprising  subtility  of  psgrts 
is  perceived :  several  bodies  scarcely  lose  any  sensible  part  of 
their  weight  in  a  great  lengtii  of  time,  and  yet  continualiy  fill  a 
very  large  space  with  odoriferous  particles.  Dr.  Keill  has  com- 
puted the  magnitude  of  a  particle  of  asafoetida  to  be  only  38 
millionths  of  a  cubic  inch.  The  particles  of  light  are  still  more 
minute.  We  know,  therefore,  that  matter'^is  actually  divisible  to 
A  degree  greater  than  our  cooception  can  extend  ;  but  of  its  in- 
fimate  nature,  or  composition,  we  shall  perhaps  ever  remaiu 
igBorant.'' 
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THE  CACAO  TREE — OAXACA — INTERESTING  RUINS'^AHORt* 
— OINAL  IN^LABITANTS  OF,  MEXICO — THEIR  RELIGION 
— THEIR   ARi:3«. 

Our  travellers  having  wailed  patiently  at  Aeapulco  until 
the  merdiants  h&6,  completed  their  commercial  afiinrs, 
at  length  prepared  to  join  the  cavalcade  on*  its  way  to  Vera 
Cruz.  The  master  of  the  vessel,  in  which  they  had  made 
their  late  voyage,  introduced  them  to  one  merchant  in  par- 
ticular, who  procured  them  guides,  and  they  accordingly 
crossed  that  part  of  thjs  Cordilleras  which  runs  froni  nortn 
to  south  thrx)u^h  the  whdle  of  the  iknmehse  tei:ritory  known 
generally  undCT  the  names  of  New  Spain  or  New  Mexicow 
jhhis  chain  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a  contihuatSon  of 
|he  ADde^  of  South  America,.  In  crossipg  thes^  mountains 
-    .  o  6; 


bur  tfvv^m  eip^iihc^  k  variel^  oftemp^ratiireSy  even 
from  die  tropical  heats  of  the  tomd  zone^  the  mildeir  and 
mbre  healthAil  clime  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  to  the  mown 
9f  Siberia  or  Iccdimd.  The  heat  at  Vera  Cruas  htfd  heea  «<- 
fhde^,  and  tlfejr  were  therefore  the  uor^  sensible  of  the  aoe- 
deeding  cold.  The^  trftvdkfd  on  miiles^  and  «fe  liie  town  i^ 
Oaxaca  hiul  been  pointlsd  oiit  to  them  tti  particii!«rly  If^oti- 
ful,  ^ey  resolved 'oti  quitting  the  cavalcade  and  directing 
their  steps  through  the  oeautiful  province  oFihe  same  ni&me, 
of  whidi  it  is  the  capital.  In  traversing  this  fruitful  soil,  they 
observM  lar(^  plantations  of  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  cassia,  and 
cactus  or  prickly  pear,  which  feeds  the  cochin^  insect. 
Tht  ^ilantam,  of  whidk  we  have  already  given  a  description, 
iind  me  catoao  louriirh  dbundkMly  in  this  ddtcitms  dinate. 

The  cacko  tree  (theohi'ona cacao) both  in  siase and  shajpesoine- 
Vhat  resesiitifcfl  k  y&ttii^  a^^rty  tree,  tot  separates  near  the 
g^nnd  into  Cbnr  or.fiVe  sf^mK.  The  teaVes  ttre  aboot  four  fnclies 
mlen^,  stoodth  btit  not  |;1ok»y,  ftiid  of  adoll  'Kreen  colour.  The 
flowers  are  saffron-coWnred,  tfnd\'ery  beantiftfl. 

The  fhrit  of I9ie  cacsfo^ree  HOiite^at  rei^iBbles  a  (fftcuiflberift 
Jftitfpe.  hut  » furroW^ed  de^pcrr  on  the  -sidini.  ffe  tmlonr  white 
^r6/vmigl8'|^reett,bflft  ksit  ripens,  this  chain^es -to  a  ^e  Mmish 
red,  almost  purple,  with  pink  veins ;  or,  in  some  of  the  vipietim, 
to  a  delicate  yellow  or  lemon  colour.  ^  £ach  of  the  pods  contaios 
from  twenty  to  thirty  nuts  or  kernels,  which  in  shape  arc  not 
much  uilKke  almonds,  and  consist  of  a  white  and  sweet  pulpy 
substance,  enveloped  in  a  parchment-like  shell.  These  are  toe 
cacao  or  chocolate  nuts. 

Plantatio^  of  cacao  are  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Magdalana/in  South  Auierica,  and  in  the  Caraccas ;  but  at  pro 
ieiit  there  are  iefy  feV  Ifi  our  bwn  colonies.  *I^ey  *tc  u^miiJy 
-ibund  in  mdrkissy  situatidns ;  ahd,  aiPe  sh^t^d^  from'  the  liltense 
heat  of  the  sim  by  larger  trees  which  are  planfOll  in  them.  There 
are  two  ^principal  crops  of  cacao  in  the  year;  the  first  in  Jane, 
smd  the 'second  in  December.  As  s<;K>n  as  ihe  frbtt  is  ripe,  H  is 
jpathered,  imd  cut  into  slices;  and  the  nuts,  :whieh  at  tkis  time 
arpln^l|^|mlpy^tate»  are  taken  put,  an<|'laid  in  skins  or  pn  leaves 
to  be  djriod.  They  have  now  a  sweetish  acid  iaste,  knd  biay  be 
eaten  iik^  aiiy  btherfruit.  WJien  perfectly  llry  they  are  put  into 
bags,  each'  containing  about  a' hundred  t^eight^  and,  thii^  )ik<iked, 
kte  ekp6^ted  £o  MreTgU  coutitilds.     ^ 

The  i^proach  of  our  travellers  to  Oaxatca  was  mar¥e3  with 
iastonisiiment.  The  splendour  bfthe  capital  of  this  province, 
'exce^ed  their  utmostideas  upon  the  subject.  lliWcity  is  of 
an  obloagform  two  miles  long,  anid  one  and  a  quarfer  wide, 
surrounaed'hyga't'clens  containing  every  species  ofEuropean 
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fioitt/andpIWttiticmgDfthbcaGtiii.  On  tfe«  ^yiAer  tteir 
arriyal,  they  made  an  excursioti  in  Ae  environs  tf  the  cky  t 
the  vie#  6t  its  beautiiPbl  spires  and  nunverous  stotiebiiildings, 
tog^et  l/rKtk  the  graceful  foliage  of  Ae  plantailis^  baeked 
by  the  ttiii^mficettt  Cordilleras  m  (he  distance,  altogether 
formed  a  Picture  scacdy  to  be  excdled.  Up#n  theirretiim  ta 
th6  city  uiey  tiraVetsed  tiieprmcipid  streets,  which  atie  wide, 
nib^orib,  a%^d  well  bu9t ;  the  houses  mostly  6f  stone.  The 
town  hotkse  stands  m  ihe  middle  t)f  one  df  the  srdes  of  llie 
^d&t  Squlure,  the  bishop's  palace  and  the  cathe^hral 'Occupy- 
mg  two  of  tihe  other  sides,  and  Spacious  houses  tihe  fbnnh  \ 
the  whole  adorned  with  ah  afcade*  Many  handsome  movias- 
teries  and  churches  adoili  this  American  chy.  The  inhabit 
tanta.prcfsent  a  motley  impearancae,  of  Spsttiards,  'Credes> 
and  Negro^ ;  the  latter  lotm  tbe  most  numeroos  pai^t  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Dr.  Walker  h^ng  learnt  tbat  at  some  distance  to  the 
south  df  Oaxaca^  at  a  plate  called  Mltla,  there  were  some 
curios  remains  of  the  andetit  inhabitants  dfthe  cbuntiy, 
ptocur^dy  by  means  df  a  Spahish  servant  he  had  hh<ed,'two 
of  the  natives  as  guides,  to  this  infterestrn^  Spdt.  Afler  trlif^ 
rersing  a  highly  romantic  and  mountainous  COttnltry,  our 
travellers  at  length  afrrived  att|te  point  of  their  destination, 
and  while  the  servants  pit(ihed  ihenr  tents,  they  viewed  wMh 
admiration  the  remains  of  the  former  grandeur  aikid  ciiMiae^ 
quench  of  the  nrifbrtunflfte  abori^inm  inhiMtants  of  the 
country,  Tlie  building,  though  m  a  ruinous  atate,  con- 
vinced l)r.  Walker  that  it  Was  tbe  work  of  a  people  odvaoced 
in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  we  are  told  in  nistory  that  they 
were  so  cdfisid^red  by  their  conquerors.  The  mins  in  oues- 
tidn  were  those  of  a  buriiti  place  of  the  ancient  ehiitts  or 
kings  of  the  countrv ;  they  are  cottpoaed  of  stone,  cnd*ex^ 
hibit  ho  mean  specnhens  in  the  art  of  seulptore.  The  stfb* 
terraneous  parts  of  the  building  are  very  considerable ;  they 
are  compmed  of  engraved  stones.  But  what  moite^fdtod 
their  admiratidn  Was  a  large  ivom  sixteen  feet  high,  the 
rodf  of  whidi  was  toppdrMl  by  tix  columns  of  por^fy, 
i^uih  composed  of  a  single  piece  df  marble.  Many  coriouii 
paintihgs  Were  found  among  the  nMMi,  **  and  (tiese/^  $M 
Dr.  Walker,  **  tav  ttuKSt probaUy  s  part  df  a  S€rk»,  eontain* 
mg  the  hittory  of  the  drfeCi  dr  matmrdmf  whosa  mthmt 
formerly  r^p<Md  fai  regal  pomp  wttMn  Oik  MUn^^^  *^ 
what  must  formerly  have  beoi^  iaporb  «diilea# 
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withdrew  to  their  teat,  anddxiring  the  erening,  the  Doctor 
gave  the  following  short  account  of  Mexico : 

"The  original  inhabitants  of  .Mexico^  as  it  is  supposed, 
were  the  Toltecas ;  a  tribe^  who  advancing  frona  the  north, 
gradually  proceeded.southward  in  search  of  some  fertile  spot 
upon  which  to  pitch  their  tents  or  erect  their  rude  huts. 
These  movements,  which  were  begun  in  the  year  596j^  were 
continued  during  th^  space  of  104  years,  when  they  erected 
a  tpwn  fifty  miles  to  the  ea^  of  .where  Mexico  >vas  after- 
wards erected.  A  famine  in  the  year  I052  drove  f hem  from 
this  spot,  and  they  were  dispersed  in  many  directions.  The 
Toltecas  were  followed  by  another  race  from  the  north  less 
civilized  than  themselves,  called  Cachemecas,  who  were 
governed  by  kings;'  and  nearly  500  years  are  allotted  to  the 
reign  and  power  of  this  people.  Fresh  tribes  succeeded  these, 
who  appear  to  have  possessed  considerable  art  in  building, 
and  are  s^id  to  have  erected -some  large  edifices;  from  which 
circumstance,  the  place  where  there  are  yet  some  remains 
of  them,  is  still  called  Casas  Grandes.  They  are  composed 
of  three  stories  surmounted  by  a  terrace :  there  is  no  door 
in  the  first  floor,  nor  could  the  second  be  entered  but  bj 
means  of  a  ladder." 

**  I  suppose,'*  said  Edward,  "  thi&  plan  was  adopted  for 
,the  same  reason,  which  induced  the  ancient  border  Britons 
to  place  the  door  extremely  high,  to  which  there  was  no 
accent  biit  by  a  narrow  stair,  in  order  to  prevent  a  sudden 
attack  from  any  marauding  party  who  might  be  abroad.  I 
believe  there  are  not  maoy  remams  of  this  kixid  of  building 
in  England  now." 

Dr.  Walker.— *'  Not  many;  but  they  may  be  still  seen 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  with  their  high  and  diminutive 
windows:  indeed  the  door- way  was  sometimes  3q  small  as 
scarcely  to  admit  a  person  to  pass  through  it  in  an  uptight 
posture,  and  on  each  ;side  within  was  a  niche  in  which  ^ 
guard  was  always  posted  in  case  a  stranger  and  an  enetny 
should  gain  the  narrow  stair  unperceived.  But  this  is 
foreign  to  our  purpose.  One  of  the  houses  which  led  to  this 
digression  has  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  seven  feet  thick, 
and  in  the  construction  of  which,  enormous  stones  were 
used,  as  also  beams  of  pine.  In  tiie  centra  is  a  keep  or 
mound.  A  large  ditch  surrounded  the  whole>  and  in  its 
\icinity  earthen  pots/jars,  and  mirrors  of  the  Itzli  stone  have 
been  found.  .        ,     ,   .    ' 

^'  Tbe  ItzIJ  stone  if  o^e  pf  theimost  curious  productipns. 
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of  the  quarries  of  Mexico.  It  is  generally  of  a  black  colour, 
and  is  sometimes  found  varying  to  dark  blue  and  dirty  whita 
It  has  a  very  glossy  appearance,  and  has  been  compared  by 
mineralogists  to  the  obsidinian  of  the  ancients^or  volanic  glass 
of  modem  times. 

**  The  six  tribes  which  constituted  the  last  colony  from 
the  north  were  the  Mexicans,  Tapanecas,  Chaleese, 
Ilahincas^  Ilascans,  and  Xochimilcans.  Upon  arriving  at 
Culiacan,  they  made  their  deity  Huitzilopochtii,  and  a  throne 
for  him,  upon  which  he. was  borne  by  four  priests.  The 
Mexicans  being  deserted  by  their  allies  were  afterwards  en- 
slaved by  the  Colchnans,  another  tribe ;  but  assisting  their^ 
conquerors  in  subduing  the  Xochimilcans,  they  were  likely 
to  recover  their  former  consequence,  but  their  cruelty  so 
disgusted  the  Colchnans^  that  they  commanded  them  to  quit 
their  country.  After  maiming  several  of  their  prisoners, 
they  had  sacrificed  four  to  their  divinity  the  day  aftej  their 
victory.  They  again  became  wanderers,  till,  discovering  in  an 
island  on  the  lake  Tezcuco,  some  of  the  tokens  which  their 
oracle  declared  to  be  the  symbol  of  their  resting  place,  they 
erected  some  miserable  huts  of  reeds,  and  having  taken  an 
unfortunate  Cholhuan  prisoner,  they  constructed  an  altar 
and  sacrificed  him  to  their  sanguinary  deity. 

**  Patiently  persevering  in  their  design  of  making  their  present 
habitations  the  foundalion  of  a  city,  they  continued  erecting  huts 
round  the  altar,  and  calling  their  little  town  Mexico,  or  the  city 
of  Mexitili  *,  their  god  of  war.  From  this  small  beginning  arose 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mexico.-  -They  now  chose  a  king,  and 
a  snccession  of  princes  greatly  enlarged  their  dominions  and  ex-- 
tended  their  own  personal  power,  for  when  Cortez  arrived  in  this 
part  of  the  world  Monteznma  the  2nd  was  an  absolute  and  des>- 
potic  monarch.  The  Mexicans  were  cruel  and  sanguinary. 
At  the  dedication  of  their  principal  temple  in  Mexico,  which, 
was  very  superb,  70,000  victims  are  said  to  have  been  immolated* 
1>y  order  of  the  monarch  Ahnitzotl.^' 

-  Both  Edward  and  Antonio  shuddered^ with  horror  at  tliis  re^ 
cital,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  expressive  of  their  feelings^ 
**  This  dreadful  sacrifice,*'  Continued  the  Doctor,  '*  took  place  in 
the  year  1486,  and  at  the  completion  of  another  in  1487,  another 
holocaust  of  ha  man  victims  took  places  This  last  year  was 
marked  by  a  terrible  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  threatened 
to  shake  the  now  splendid  city  of  Mexico  to  its  foundation. 

'*  ITie  Mexicans  worshipped  thirteen  deities :   the  Creator; 

_       ■  -  ■      ■  •   ■ 

*■  The  same  deity  as  Hnitziiopochtli* 
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withdrew  to  their  tent,  and  duriog  t^e  erening,  the  ^ 
gave  the  following  short  account  of  Mexicq  : 

"The  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico^  aB  it  is  si: 
were  the  Toltecas;  a  tribe,  who  advancing  from  tl 
gradually  proceeded  southward  in  search  of  some  fe 
upon  which  to  pitch  their  tents  or  erect  their  i 
These  movements,  which  were  begun  in  the  year  5 
continued  during  th^  spacia  of  104  years,  when  tli 
a  tpwn  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  .where  Mexico 
wards  erected.    A  famine  in  the  year  1052  drove 
this  spot,  and  they  were  dispersed  in  many  direct 
Toltecas  were  followed  by  another  race  from  tb^ 
civilized  than  themselves,  called  Cachemecas 
governed  by  kings;'  and  nearly  500  years  are 
reign  and  power  of  this  people.  Fresh  tribes  su 
who  appear  to  have  possessed  considerable  a 
and  are  said  to  have  erected -some  large  edifici 
circumstance  J  the  place  wht^re  there  arc 
of  thejii,   U  still  calj<;d  Casas  Grandes,     1 
of  tliree  stories  surmounteti  by  a  terrace 
in  the  first  floor,  nor  could  the  second  !■ 
moans  of  a  ladder," 

*'  1  sapijose,*'  said  Edward^   "  this  pi  ■ 
the  satno  reason ,  which  induced  the  anc 
to  place  tlie  door  exlremely  high,  to  v.  _  ^ 
ascent  but  by  a  narrow  stair^   in  order  ti*  mm^ 
atlack  from  any  marauding  party  who  n 
behave  there  are  not  many  remains  oft 
in   England  now." 

Dr.  Walker.^"  Not  many;  but 
on  t\m  bordt-rs  of  Scotland,  with  their 
wiujiifi^s J,  indeed  the  door-  way  was  ^*r 
^"^    't  a  person  to  pass  tbi^  ^ 
eaci)  ^ide  within  w:r  ^ 
sled  in  case  a  ^'a 
rrow  stair   unu  . 
One  oft' 
rounded  ^ 
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visible  C^«fttor. 
the  Mj(  *  Hftloc 

kold ;  tire  god  loid  goddon  of  iioU  ;  Utegod  of  sight ;  MeKitili,  th^ 
god  of  war,  the  chief  and  most  generally  adored ;  tf  alecolptPil, 
or  the  xatioDal  owl,  or  eTiJ  god,  who  was  worshipped  from  ffsar. 
TTiey  had  many  inferior  gods,  which  may  be  said  to  have  an- 
swered to  the  dryads,  naiads,  &c.  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans* 
lliese  gods  were  all  composed  of  chty,  wood,  stone,  gold,  t^y^^ 
e&pper,  md  even  gems.  The  figure  of  M«xitili,  was  bowefer 
*«Md  to  be  made  -m  seeds  fedtened  together  with  bamaa  Idood. 
Two  idgh  pietts  lield  the  pnncipal  skuaticms  in  the  kin^dasi ; 
Ml  fact,  Hbey  mwy  be  said  to  have  gov.erB«d  it.  I  had  nennly  l«ur- 
gotten  to  say  that  the  Creator  was  li^otwomhipped  under  aiaaii- 
tude,  neither  were  there  any  teny^les  4edic»ted  to  him.  tlhey 
believed  that  the  souls  of  the  brave  upon  their  death  would  b^ 
admitted  into  the  blissful  regions  of  the  suu,  where  they  woolA 
remain  Ibiir  years,  and  that  then  Ihey  wotrtd  return  toUhe  cartfi 
vnder  the  form  ofbeamtifid  birds.  The  souls  df  the  meaner  oSaiss 
were  soppesed  to  pass  into  'the  %o6ies  of  inferior  aninnds,  bat  the 
iq;MSlts  of  (those -irtio  died  (by  ^vn^  kind  rf  acddent,  sront  iartwi 
^iately  ibAd  m  i$hpdvm  mhatbiM  by Ibme  cf  ifcfae  HlOe  ^faikkasu 
l^hey  also^iad  ihair  Taeteswi,  <wbidi  they  eaUfld  MioUan,  jTor  the 
souls  of  the  wicked.  The  bodies  of  .the  peqple  of  inferior  xanfc 
were  buried  by  the  lurie&ts,  who  placed  ;by  the  deeeasisd  a  Jug  of 
water,  and  pieces  of  paper,  gems,  and  one  of  the  animals  belong- 
ing  to  the  departed.  The  bodies  of  the  rich  were  after  the^ld 
•iUMBQMm  fasbiaD,  burnt,  and  the  ashes  eollecsted  togethei;,  and  jMit 
into  a:kiiid  «f  pot^  which  wasideposited  m  their  teniples.  Th^ 
history  ^RMoontamed  in  a  succession  of  trade  histcHriQal  paint** 
BflgiB  «nd  legendoiy  ^songs,  which  wore  fbanded  down  from  one 
generation  to  tlie  other.  I'he  Mexicans  w^ne  well  .versi^d  >in 
mftn^'  of  those  arts  which  .add  to  the  eomforts  and  oon.vcnien/6«8 
of  life.  They  cast  metals,  made  razors  and  mirrors  of  the  Xtitti 
stone,  eolti^srted  the  eoclunoal  iBsedtfortheimipose  of  dyiDg;aiui 
w^iat  was  more  curious,  though  less  usefnl,  they  und^sstood  the 
|»olishiog  of  gems,  anort  unknown  to  the  ^Romans  when  at  their 
greatest  height  of  civilization.  ^Indeed  itliis  art  'oonliniied  im-^ 
known  till  a  ranch  hit^iperiod,  for  it  «»as  notytill  the  year  3^^ 
tiiat'thls«rt  was  disooveifmi  in. Europe. 

*'  Tlieir.pottci^  wasbeautlfiil,  and  their>maiMifaetttre*of  fiotton 
elotfas  tiot  onky  OKoellent,  but  the  patterns  and  fioloiurs  'With 
wUch  they  *wro«^t  estremely  thandsome.  They  .also  uiidei^ 
stood  tfaediivronee  hetweeuthe  solar  atid  tivil  year,  and  thejr 
added  thisleeitilays  to  their  ey6tes  or  eraiQf.fifiy«t/wovyW{irs,aaiiA* 
•  tsnsalary  ^ays.  ttlisir  -y»ar  iwas  divided  into  eightesn  wvnths, 
each  bearing  a  name  appropriate  to  the  employment  of  the  year. 
In  their  pictures  a  month  was  designated  by  a  cirde  divided  into 
twenty  days.  ;A  'ysarwas  rspi esmhal  Ay  >a  sircle^  in  which 
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ei^teen  parts  «>r  figures  were  painted  with  the  moon  in  the  cen- 
tre. And  the  cycle  of  fifty-two  years  was  distins^nisbcd  in  the  same 
m^ner,  and  beyond  the  circle,  was  a  serpent  painted  with  four 
folds,  to  denote  the  comAiencemefit  of^the  four  periods  of  thirteen 
years  each.  At  this  period  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mexicans, 
Montesuroa  the  2nd  was  elected  kinf  by  the  people.  He  was  a 
priest  who  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  bravery.  His 
first  act  of  power  was  to  declare  war  against  the  Atlixcans,  in 
ohli^i'io  protttt^  Tidfiitis  tb  sacfiifice  fo  tHt  defties  at  his  corona- 
tioir.  T))^t$  VLil^d¥kintite  fP9(>pie  ^^^  Himy  Ai^^ctti^  J>ef6re  . 
they  were  solyddtod.  Hii^  ooroHtttinip  oivcr^  witiell  nmi  IMM 
af  IciMMr  than  feat  of  Miy  of  his  ppedeceir!B0ni,1w  proeededfto  en- 
force Yarious  iicl»  of  aOvereigt»ty<  The  accouifta  whieh  are. 
given  of  his  court  appear  almost  fabulous.  His  household  was 
endMtf  eompamA  of  his  nobhis  to  whom  he  shewed  particular 
favcmr^  and  appetnted  one  whole  city  as  a  ptece  <^  residence  for 
ttMKie  who  bad  in  their  ftusiU  lierved  him  witlv  aliiMty  and  fide^ 
lity*  Siati  hundred  nel^liboaring  cbictftaaw  eatfne  to  pa^  tlielr  f e^ 
speatil  io  Mitt  upon  his  coronation*;  Us  otteiidlMits  east  off  their 
sivoeii  om  eiiMerkig'  bi0  palaee,  aM  i^hen  they  approaciied  tbe^ 
toffvA  preMMc^^  thej''  nRufiS  three  obeisanees,  eaoh  one  l6Wer  fhaii 
the  f9rm4r..  Hit  Ittter  was  oarried  by  ibar  of  the  principal 
nobk^y  aifil  earpeiii  were  Upread  in  the  litreet  Where  he  wafl  to 
altehti  His  table  was  served  with  the  utmost  magidficence  i  the 
tamo  elMli  sMid  nwj^KAna  were  never  used  by  him  twiee  f  400  »ok 
btemen  f^laeedthe'diimer  (m  tlie  taUe,  wfae»  h«  oho«e  to  bav«  m 
grand  enteiftainihetit  9  etioh  dish  wA»  placed  on  a  chafing  ifish^ 
ami  when  he  had  pointed  out  wfaSch  of  tiiem  he  chose  to  partake 
of^  ttie  rest  Were  rethored  into  an  anti-chamber  for  the  use  of  Ms 
liolAes.  He  was  always  attended  Hpon  these  oeoadions  by  fcvtf 
Mrmnttif,  who  held  ew^s  and  basins,  and  his  eamstlhrg  and  em^virii 
Wcrre  always  preseftt  upon  state  difMMrs."  ^ 

*'  l¥h4t^fi  odd  tnedley  !*'  said  Bdward. 

**  Monte^^fMa/'  resumed  the  Doctor,  <<  bathed  fbar  times  a 
&i^f  nevet  pniti^  on  the  same  garments  twide ;  these  became 
the  pei'quteites  of  his  attehdanftd.  Mexico  contained  palaces  for 
the  use  c€  any  foreign  prinoe  who  m%ht  ehuse  to  reside  there ; 
and  the  menageries  attached  to  his  palaces  were  eatensive  and 
well  sMtekOdi  The  aviary  alone  employed  dOO  meo^  some  of 
whom  were  physicians  j  and  an  immense  number  of  turkeys  were 
ldll«d  ^hliiy  for  the  birds  of  prey.  The  beasts  were  fed  with  deer 
imd  rabbits. 

**  Saeh  was  the  stale  of  Monteaama,  when  Cortex  iiivaded  hie 
kingdom :  but  1  am  not  goin^  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  althoogh  I  ba[?«  trespassed  npon  your  hour 
of  rbst  irith  this  sKght  account  of  <he  ancient  stote  of  this 
kingdom/' 
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SECTION   III. 

I 

PRESENT    STATE   OF   MEXICO. 

**  Mexico/*  observed.  Eel  ward,  "  is  at  this  moment  an  ob- 
ject of  particular  interest;  its  independence  would  make 
many  important  changes  in  the  political  world.'' 

**  Important  indeed',"  replied  his  friend;  **  few  countries 
can  boast  such  a  central  situation  as  Mexico/* 

*'  Considered  in  respect  of  facility  in  commanicatiQns  and  re- 
lations with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  on  the  one  side 
bathed  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other  b^  the  Atlantic,  and 

Sifted  with  productions  of  the.  most  varied  and  precious  kind, 
f  exico  is  destined  to  become  the  emporium  of  commerce.  Placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  New  World,  in  the  midst  of  other  ccmfede- 
rated  states,  with  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  an  equal  population,  the  empire  of  Monte* 
zuma  appears  destined  to  maintain  the  equilibrium,  and  coun- 
terbalance the  pretensions,  whieh  may  hereafter  arise  in  the 
north  and  south.  An  independent  government  resident  in  the 
capital  will  be  able  to  transmit  its  wishes  in  founweeks  to  North 
or  South  America,  in  five  to  Europe,  and  in  six  to  Asia.> 

*^  The  extent  of  Mexico,  independent  of  Guatemala,  taken 
from  the  15.  38.  decree  of  latitude,  that  is^  from  Guatemala  to 
the  port  of  San  Francisoo  in  New  California,  is  eqaal  to  600 
leagues,' on  a  width  firom  tlie  Rio  Colorado  do  Texas  (0  the  coa;»t 
of  Sonora,  from  E.  to  W.  365  leagues,  which,  added  to  Guate- 
mala, constitutes  an  extent  eqaal  to  one  halfof  Spanish  America. 
One  half  only  of  this  imtnenso  country  is  situated  under  the  torrid 
9one,  the  greatest  part  of  which  has  a  temperajte  climate,  and  the 
other,  enjoys  health  and  great  fertility. .  The  productions  of  every 
other  zone  are  here  to  he  found,  and  reqoif^  only  the  labours  of 
the  cultivator.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  centary, 
Mexico,  independent  of  Guatenuda,oontained  6,000,000  of  in- 
habitants,  divided  into  three  races.  In  1808,  the  population 
was  estimated  at  7,500,000,  so  that  now  it  may  be  supposed  io 
approach  9,000,000,  though,  perhaps,  500,000  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  ravages  of  the  revolution.  No  country  on  earth  is  more 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  human  race. 

**  The  Spaniards,  who  shudder  when  they  reflect  ou  the.  iia- 
possibility  of  any  longer  holding  a  country  nearly  equal  to  their 
own  in  population  and  riches,  surpassing  theirs  in  extoiit,  and 
placed  at  an  immense  distance  from  their  seat  of  power,  have 
rested  their  dominion  on  moral  bonds^  which  time  and  circnm- 
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stances  have  at  length  bvokeiK  Tke  agriciiUaral  protludt»'oll 
Mexico  exceed a6,000,000^f  dollars;  tithes, d,000,000 ;  thepron 
dace  of  her  mines,  30,000^000;  and  yet  all  this,  ivhen  industry- 
was  only  half  displayed.  How  soon  vould  all  this  be  doubled  } 
The  annual  movement  of  trade  long  ago  was  rated  at  60,000,000 
of  dollars,  and  the  circulating  medium  at  67,000,000.  The 
tithes,  in  nine  bishoprics,  contained  in  Mexico,  annually  amount 
to  2,700,000  dollars,  witliout  calculating  2^  per  cent,  on  cochi'- 
neal,  sugar,  &c.  Mexican  agriculture  has  made  the  most  rapid 
progress,  but  to  what  lengtli  might  it  not  be  carried  1  That  seon 
lion  was  so  interesting  to  the  commerce  of  Europe,  that  in  1802,. 
a(ter  the  peace  of  Amienif,  48,000,000  of  dollars,  in  precious  me- 
tals, were  exported  therefrom,  as  were  9,000,000  of  agricutlural 
productions.  The  imports  that  year  amounted  to  24,000,000, 
yet  not  one  third  of  the  people  ever  wore  European  goods. 

<'  A  country  so  far  advanced  in  all  branches  of  industry,  must 
naturally  have  a  corresponding  revenue.  That  of  Mexico  is 
eqaal  to  the  revenues  of  many  minor  states  in  Europe.  In 
Mexico  the  revenue  has  seldom  beeii  less  than  25,000,000  of 
dollars,  and  of  late  it  has  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  keep  up  an 
army  of  25,000  men,  besides  bearibg  otlier  burdens.  But  to  what 
amount  might  it  not  be  carried  ?  Even  the  United  States  do  not 
possess  greater  financial  means.  'I'be  mines  alone  yield  a  reten. 
nne  of  7,000,000,  but  apply  the  steam^ngine  and  the  amount 
would  be  doubled  in  one  year.  The  annual  consumption  of  to- 
bacco is  equal  to  9,000,000  of  dollars. 

.  **  The  clergy  of  Mexico  are  not  numerous,  but  their  incopies 
are  extremely  disproportioned.  The  Archbishop  and  three  suf- 
fragans haye  130,000  dollars  per  annum,  but  some  curates  haye 
only  500!  The  fixed  property  of  the  clergy  docs'  not  exceed 
6,000,000,  their  revenue  therefore  is.derived  from  45,000,000  or 
charities  and  tithes.  Their  church^plate  is,  indeed,  immense^; 
that  of  the  churches  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  La  Puebla,  Valla- 
dolid  and  Guadalaxara,  amounts  to  1.5,000,000.  The  ministers 
of  worship  do  not  exceed  10,000,  whereas  the  order  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  alone,  in  Spain,  contains  18,000.  The  iVfexi* 
can  nobility  consists  of  50  titles,  and.  1 00  entails,  many  of  them 
extremely  rich.  To  them  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  belong. 
Among  the  miners  and  merchants,  many  have  a  capital  of 
5,(K)Q,000  of  dollars,^  and  numbers  1,000,000. 

**  In  the  midst  of  all  these  riches  the  people  of  Mexico  are  the 
most  miserable  in  the  world,  because  all  is  monopoly  and  dis- 
proportion, and  because  there  is  no  government  capable  of 
wielding  the  vast  machine.  But  if  this  want  of  proportion  in 
fortunes,  in  such  a  country  as  Europe,  would  present  great  ob- 
stacles to  the  success  of  independence,  in  Mexico  it  is  the  re- 
verse, as'  long  as  the  object  and  form  of  government  were  better 
than  the  one  now  established,  and  consonant  to  the  wishes  of 
all.    No  people  can  be  happy  unless  constitutionally  goyerned, 
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and  the  oentre  of  ^^owcr  is  wilhis  tiieiMelves.  To  htfe  Id'  soelt 
Ndiesi  at  Ilia  dislauee  of  6,600  miles  is  an  absurdity*  Of  tM» 
ti»  people  of  Mexico  are  aemible.  Tlkis^they  have  boon  taagHlr 
hf  lonif  and  sad  experjencc.  At  the  end  of  the  last  oeiitory 
mej  lenl  their  kiiiff  irfiOOiOm  of  dollars,  a«d  duving  th«  late 
war  betireen  Spoin  ami  Frmce  they  eontrii^uted  dO,00O)0m 
more;  and,  after  ail,  has  tbeir  sitwMiion been- bettered ? — No-; 
tfioy  are  now  go-vemed.as  they  were  300  year»  ago.  Tho  mind 
feifirits  at  the  idte  of  what  ie  {Kissing  in  Mexico,  a  rich  and 
bMUitiliiL  coantsj,  ooBlaining  13  magnMecnt  oftiee,  in  many  re* 
i^iecls  ecfoal  to  meat  in  Bofope,  aooerding  toithe  oonflission  of 
snodem  trwellers,  and  a  race  of  peopl«  aa  fine  as  asy  on  eartfr. 
CUvmption  there  has  made  no-  ravages.  Who,  when  he  remen^  • 
beva  the  history  of  this  unfortanate  coontry — ^wlien  lie  reads  ttia 
acts  of  Cortex  a«d  the  safferfngs  of  MnnteminK»  and  his  peopiey 
would  not  wot  reymm  to  see  M«xico  happy,  govenwd  by  wise 
aad  constitutional  laws,  independent,  in  short,  and  placed  m  a 
slluatinn  to  enjey  and  improve  tiiose  capaMtttiea  with  whieh  'a 
heneficoBt  Providenee  has  gilled  this  chosen  portion  of  the  globe, 
■oC  that  they  asi^ht  be  neglected  and  rendered  of  no  mail  ?^    . 

i 

'«  Whaa  a  gesa^  yon  make  of  me,  Edward  -,  I  ^oaitmiy 
will  not  say  one  word  more  to  yoo  except,  good  night.** 

**  Only  one  quciJtioir  more/'  said  Edward,  placing  Itis 
band  gently  on  the  Doctor's  shoulder,  **  how  have  the  exact 
periods  you  have  mentioned  as  to  the  emigration'of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  from  the  north  of  America  towards  tliis  part  of 
the  country  been  ascertained,  since  there  was  niching  bttt 
j^ctures  and  traditionary  tales  for  their  foundation?'* 

The  Doctor  smiled^  and  deliberately  walked  towards  his 
T^d.  "  You  will  remember  I  am  only  to  say  good  night ; 
and  it  is  well  for  me  I  have  made  this  resolution^  fbr  alas ! 
I  know  not  what  answer  I  should  make  to  your  question ;  so 
again,  good  night.*' 

Edward  could  get  no  otiier  answer  from  the  Doctor ;  and 
from  the  silence  of  the  latter  he  concluded,  that  aa  to  the 
authority  ctf  the  dates  in  question  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
dubiosity  ou  the  other,  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides* 
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Early  on  the  following  morning,  they  retraced  their 
fiteps^  and  on  the  «ecM>nd;day  late  in  the>eveniiig  they  again 
arriY-ed  atX)feixa'ca.  i¥rom  Oaxaca  they  continued  to  tra* 
verse,  a  wild  and  romantic  country,  till  A^,  arrived  at' Smi 
Antonio  de  los  Cues,  a  lai^e  town^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  are  the  remakis  of  some  Mescioan  fortifieationew 
They  staid  but-one  day  at  thkitown,  and  then  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  during  which  they  :had  a  near  view  of  the 
volcano  of  Orizaba»  the  higfaest.  except  one,  tliat  of  Popoea* 
tepetle,  in  Spinish  North  America.  Its  form  ig  that  of  a 
truncated  cone,  with  a  large  crater,  from  which.ijssuesfifie, 
smoke,  and  ashes.  As  it  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
lower  point  of  congelation  in  these. latitudes,  its  summit  is 
~  constantly  covered  ^with  snow.  The  inferior  limit  of  conge- 
lation is  so  distinctly  and  regularly  marked,  as  to  be  .vi&ible 
even  at  Mexico.  In  the  Mexican  language,  this  volcano  is 
called  Citlaltepetl e,  or  the  starry  mountain,  because  itsifire 
when  viewed  from  the  capital  appears  in  the  form  of  bril- 
liant stars.  It  is  17,37 1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At 
no  great  distance  from,  and  to  the  north  east  of  Orizaba  is 
the  mountain  called  by  the  Spaniards  Cafre  de  Perote,  from 
the  small  square  rock  on  the  top.  This  is  13,414<  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  is  seen  at  a  great  distance,  it 
serves  as  a  land  mark  of  Vera  Cruz.  Although  this  mouo*- 
tain  is  now  totally  in  a  quiescent  state,  it  bears  every: m^ftck 
of  having  formerly  been  in  a  state  of  eruption.  Beds  of  lava 
surround  it ;  and  pumice  stones  and  other  substances  usually 
found  near  these  terriBc  phenomena  of  nature,  lie  scattered 
on  every  side.  In  short  this  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
whatever  constitutes  the  grand  and  the  sublime.  The  pro* 
vince  of  Vera  Cruz,  ^hich  our  travellers  had  now  entered, 
presents  a  variety  of  climate  and  no  less  variety  of  proepeot 
far  exceeding  our  limits  to  describe.  Towards  the  south, 
that  part  called  Tabarco,  which  the  Doctor  and  his  young 
friends  did  not  visit,  the  country  is  in  general  flat  and 
marshy,  containing  some  woods  of  the  cedar  and  Brasil 
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wood  trees,  with  thickets  of  bamboosy  mangroves,  &c.  These 
are  infested  with  serpents^  the  cougar,  (the  American  tyger), 
bears,  and  apes.  Rabbits,  deer,  and  squirrels  are  seen  in 
every  direction.  Muscjultdes  and  other  venomous  insects 
abound,  and  the  sea  coasts  are  exposed  to  storms  and  tem- 
pests. Yet  the  farms  in  this  province  are  well  stocked  with 
cattle,  and  their  groves  and  gardens  produce  maize,  cocoa 
trees,  vines,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  rice,  barley,  and  the  cacao 
tree. 

-  Axnpng  the  curiosities  which  our  travellers  inspected  on 
their  journey  to  Vera  Cruz,  was  the  pyramidicaT  remains  of  a 
temple  at  Papantk,  which  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the 
boeom-of  a  forest.  This  temple  is  composed  of  enormous  stones 
cemented  together,  well  polished  and  finished.  It  is  only 
^  feet  in  bt^e,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  160;  it  has 
abo  seven  difierent  platforms  round  it,  and  a  square  summit. 
In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides  a  small  and  neatly  cut  stair 
ascends  to  the  top.  The  whole  is  carved  in  relief  with 
figures.  ^ 

Having  reached  Vera  Cniz,  ^vvbere  our  travellers  expected 
letters  from  England,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  house  of  a 
Spanish  merchant,  to  whom  they  had  letters  of  introduction. 
AHhongh  they  had  been  in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries,  they 
"^had  never  seen  so  many  religious  processions  succeed  each  other 
•so  rapidly  as  at  Vera  Cruz.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  form  the 
•principal  amusement  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Doctor  was  anxi- 
ous to  be  present  at  the  annual  fair  held  here,  but  the  unhealthi- 
nessof  its  situation  induced  him  to  prepare  to  remove  to  Xelape; 
as,  however,  pleasure  rather  than  business,  was  the  immediate 
object  of  their  travels,  they  proceeded  along  the-  sea  §hore  to 
Perote. 

And  here  we  cannot  better  describe  the  country  they  traversed 
than  by  copying  from  Humboldt's  America,  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

'*  Here  nature  may  be  obsei  ved,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  hours, 
in  all  her  variety ;  sufibcaling  heat  prevails  on  the  coast;  ascend- 
ing, the  air  becomes  gradually  more  pure  and  less  heated;  the 
face  of  the  country  sensibly  changes ;  the  productions  of  the 
torrid  zone  first  meet  tlic  eye,  then  those  of  the  temperate,  and 
the  eager  step  of  curiosity  advancing,  may  place  it  amid  the  re- 
gions ofever-during  ice  and  snow.  The  mountains,  covered  to 
a  certain  height  above  and  below,  w  ith  a  belt  of  oaks,  of  ba- 
nanas, and  trees  of  the  lifpiid  amber,  denote  that  the  climate  is 
conducivc-'to  heahh  ;  the  haidy  pine  ascends  the  higher  regions, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  stunted  in  its  growth,  till  it  is  lost 
in  the  fields  of  snow.    The  majestic  features  of  the  volcanoes. 
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the  va^t  expanse  of  the  ocean,  the  verdure  (iHbe  forests/and  the 
fall  of  oatataets  rushing  from  the  mmlntaitid,  (^aiase  thebidst  won- 
derful and  gratifying  variety  in  the  coup  d'ceii  of  tlits]  singular 
province/'        ^ ■.■■.■  .  ,.  '  .'     :'  • 

Such  is  M.  de  Hunvbdidt's  description Jof  this  suhHinfe  vee^kery, 
and  we  leaVcJ  ii  to  the  ftfellngs  of  wir  youn{!:Teatiefs;toima^litc 
the  effect  it-  pfodoced  upon  onr  travelters,  -who  had  ^evur  experi- 
enced more  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  mnjesty  of  bature,  than 
the  pomp  and  hixnries  of  cities.  In  peneii*ating  the  woods,  in 
order  to  get  shelter,  1  bey  saw  a  raccoon,  the  ursQsltJtor,  a  slenr 
•der  and  somewhat  fox-shaped  quadruped  belonging  to  the  bear 
tribe,  which'is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  having^  a  dusky  stripe 
along  the  n^se,  and  the  tail  martwcd' with  black  riii^s.  This  ani- 
ma)  iff  chiefly  found  in  the  woods  of  Nortli  America.  -The  for  of 
the  raccoon  is  so  soft  and  useful,  as  to* he  sometiisies  employed, 
instead  of  beaver,  in  the  making  of  hats.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
linings  of  garments;  and  the  skins,  when  properly  dressed, 
make  good  gloves,  and  upper  leathers  for  shoes.  The  flesh  ir 
eatable. 

**  The  bisdn;"  said  Edward  to  their  g^ide,  "  does  not  haimt 
these  woods,  I  believe  ?  That  animal  is  found  more  \h  the  -inte- 
rior of  North  America,  I  tliink."-  '  - 

"  No,"  replied  the  guide,  **  there  are  none  of  them  here.*'    ■ 

'*  In  the  province  of  Louisiana,  in  the  Floridas,"  said  Dr. 
Walker,  '*  the  bison  roams  at  large,  ov'er  boundless  savannahs, 
upon  the  banks  of  sea-like  rivers,  or  finds  slieltcr  in  those  fairy 
close-waving  forests,  "^he  silence  of  which  is  seldom  or  ever  dis- 
turbed by  the  sounds  of  the  human  voiee;  amidst  scenes,  whose 
magnificence  Ghateaubiinnd  has  thus  beautifully  described.  • 

**  Presque  tons  les  arbres  de  la  Flori4le,  en  particuliery  le 
cedre  el  la  ch6ne  verd,  sont  converts  dMme  mousse  blanche  qui 
descend  de  leurs  rameanx  jusqu'a  ferre.  Quand  la  nuit,  au 
clair  de  la  Inne,  vous  apercevez  sur  la  nuditd  d'une  savane,  une 
yeuse  Isolde  revetue  de  cett«  draperie,  vous  croiriez  voir  un 
i'antome,  trairant  apres  lui  ses  longs  voiles.  La  sc6ne  n'est  pas 
'  moins  pittoresqne  au  grand  jonr;  car  une  foule  de  papillons'de 
mouehes  brillantes,  de  colibris,  de  perrnches  vertes,  de  genis 
d'aznr,  vient  s*accrocher,  k  ces  bk)uss(*8,  qui  produisent  alors 
TeflTet  d'une  tapisserie  en  laine  blanche,  oil  I'ouvrier  Europ6en 

auroit  brod6  des  innsectes  et  des  oiseaux  eclatants. Lorsque 

les  vents  descendoient  pour  balancer  ce  grand  cedre  que  le 
chateau  a^rien  bati  sur  ses  branches,  alloit  flottant  avec  les 
oiseaux  et  les  voyageurs  endormis  sous  ses  abris,  que  mille 
soupirs  sortoient  des  corridors  et  des  voi^tes  du  mobile  edifice^ 
jamais  les  merveilles  de  Tancien  monde  n'ont  approch^  de  ce 
monument  dti  desert.** 

The  two  youths  kept  silence,  listening  still  as  if  entianeed. 
Antonio  first  spoke;  and  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
his  own  expressive  language,  the  delight  he  had  experienced 
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^mlho.iilN>ve«MMipiip/'t|i0Dqp0r.  ftefifif^^m^ifii^m& 
mifrat^tMaskea  what  aortof  an^iinfil  tb«fM9fcm  M[fMiyivJii4|i^ 
,M'U>  the  digrc^Bioii. 

^<  Tell  him,  Edward/'  replied  the  good  man  ;  *'  for  i^Qp^ 
^OM  hftdLloffgottoo  tb»i  Uiey  9eldQ}U  Pippear  so  far  south  ^s  this^ 
>3(0u  ha^e  iMPt,  I  Jiope,  forgotten  their  general  histpry." 

JEldwfurdJiPtiiiediately  ga>e  the  foJIowmj^  ji^p^Kmiit.of  this  mja- 
jj^itlar  i»lmbitaiit  of  the  .wil«Ujf>f  Amoiioa. 

*'  The  Avieriean  biion  is  ji  l^ige  ^^p^m.  pf  <vk,  with  pound  um^ 
4istai}t.hoiriis^ iwbicb point owlffHard, a. iQn^ ^dw^oolly  ntane,  aff4 
a  lar|^  fleshy  pfotabevanoe  on  the  should? rs.  These  <apiipals 
iobahit,  in  iinm^ise  herds,  thesai^MQahs  and  marshes  of  the  Iq-^ 
tenor  of  Novtli  Ami^ca.  As  they  ar^  capable  ofbeiiig  d<Hnei8tj* 
cated)  snd-  in  this  state  are  sufficiently  tractable  for  the  purpp^e, 
th^  aie  Mffietimes  rendered  useful  for  agricultural  labours. 
3Jhe:hHttting  of  tlie  wild  bison  is  a  common  and  very  ardHQas 
^eiDpIotyment  of  the  nutlvcs  of  the  Interipr  of  America,  particolai^^ 
those  living  adjacent  to  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  Th«ir 
flesh  is  used  as  food,,  and  the  fatty  protuberance  on  the  shoulders 
isedteewed  a  great  ddicaey.  7be  tpngues,  which  are  repkoned 
^s^perior  to  thos^  of  oxen,  are  £reqpently  transported  to  N^w 
Orleans,  where  they  always  have, a  roady  sslle.  When  the  aiw- 
tnals  are  quite  ^fat,  they  are  said  to  yi^ld  sometimes  as  ^much  as 
1I6Q  pounds*  weight  of  tallow.  The.  latter  is  so  jippoFtant  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  hnnters  cut  ont 
only  the  tongues  and  talluw,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  car- 
case to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Powder-flasks  are  made  of 
the  horns.  The  skins  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  ex- 
cellent bufr  leather ;  and,  when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  the 
lighter  skins  serve  the  Indians  as  beds,  and  for  clothes,  gloves^ 
and  shoes.  Some  pejrsons  use  them  as  blankets,  and  And  thend  a 
very  warm  and  pleasant  covering.  The  hair  is  spun  and  wovem 
into  various  articles  of  clothing,  which  are  both  durable  uud  use- 
.  fuUand  are  peculiarly  si^t  aorl.  pleasant  to  the  wearer." 

Dr.  Walker.— '*  These  animals  abound  in  California,  where 
they  arc  hunted  bythe  Cumancbe  Indians,  who  pursue  them  ar^d 
the  buffalo  on  horseback,  and  kill  them  wilh  spears  or  arrows. 
This  .country  too  abounds  in  a  breed  of  wild .  burses,  which  the 
Cum anches  manage  with  as  much  adroitness,,  as  an  Arab  does 
his  higli* spirited  courser.  Tliey  are  a  warlike  race,  and  often 
commit  depredations  on  their  neighbours,  the  New  Mexicans.'' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rhinoceroses,  one  of  which  has  one, 
and  the  other  two  horns,  situated  on  the  nose,  and  three  hoofs 
op  each  foot.  These  are  animals  of  large  size. and  bulky  form, 
.and  live  in  swamps,  morasses,  and  forests,  in  wet  situations, 
within  the  torrid  regions.  The  single-horocd  ihinoceros  (rhino-, 
ceros  «nicornis),  which  is  generally  flvc  or  six  feet  in  .height,  is 
^found.in  Africa,  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Asia,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  ajsd  Ceylon*    Its  skin  is  blackish. 
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kinkdi,  extremely  fhick,  covered  with  a  kuid  of  wart¥.  and  dis^ 
posed  iiito  lairge  fdlds  on  diflFerent  parts  of  the  hody"  T\\e  two- 
korned  rtiiilbciejptys  (rhinoceros  bicorriis)  is  a  ilktive  of  Africa,'  and 
has  a  thick  and  dkrk-cojoured  skin,  but  not .  arranged  in  folds 
like  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

«•  There*  is  a  qiialily  attached  to  the  Ivorn  of  the  rhinoceros, 
which  I  cannot  heJp  mentioning.  Cups  are  often  made  of  it; 
and  h  is  believed,  that  if  any  thing  poisonous  is  pat  into  thefn, 
a  fermentation  will  ensue,  by  which  the  poison  may  be  disco- 
Tered.*' 
**  I  should  not  like  to  make  the  experimeht,'' observed  Antonio. 
"  >Jor  should  !/•  replied  his  friend.  **'liy  the  iVrabians,  the 
horns  of  the  rhinoceros  are  frequently  made  into  the  liilts  of 
itwords  ;  and  they  are  liighly  esteemed,  and  sell  at  a.  nigh, price. 
The  Roman  ladies  of  old  used  them  to  hold  their  essence,  bottles, 
when  tliey  went  to  the  baths/* 

**  Thanks,  Mr.  Montague,"  said  Antonio,  who  never  forgot  the 
respect  due  to  his  young  friend  ;  though  the  kindness  with  which 
he  was  nniformly  treated,  might  have  induced  wiser  heads  than 
his  to  have  forgotten  himself;  but  his  grateful  heart  felt  to  the 
utmost  hfs  extraordinsiry  good  fortune,  and  l^e  would  have 
thought  the  welliare  either  of  the  Doctor  or  his  pupil,  cheaply 
purchased  with  his  life :  of  this,  as  we  shall  see,  he  afterwards 
gave  proof. 

Xalapa,  which  our  ti  aveilers  entered  on  the  cIo»c  of  a  ^ne 
and  brilliant  evening,  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  basaltic  moun- 
tain, in  the  midst  of  the  most  picturesque  sqeneiy.  They  were 
surprized  at  its  gre^t  population,  and  at  its  superb  buildings  of 
every  desciiption,  possessing  the  .advantage,  in  tlwise  respects, 
over  some  ot'  the  great  cities  of  the  bUiropean  continent.  It  is 
the  residence  of  most  of  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  con- 
tains, among  other  estabU^hmeuts,  a. drawing  academy  for  young 
mechanics. 

Upon  walking  around  the  town,  they  observed^slirubberies, 
or  flower  gardeiis,  in  i^^^^h  one  particular  kind  of  convolvulus 
was  seen.  #■ 

•*  What  can  tlie  people  mean  by  pjjvnting  such  great  quanti- 
ties of  that  flower,''  said  EdN^ard.  **  Is  it  of  Any  particular 
use*'" 


?'» 


Are  you  sttcli  a  poor  oaturaJist,  &dfrarA,**replieiHH'. 'tal- 
ker, ''  as  nut  to  know  that  we  are  in  the  Jnnd  of  Julaps^  tiie  aams 
•f  whkh  is  a  corfiip^ion  from  Xalapa?'- 

**  X  had  forgotten  it  at  the  moment,''  said  EdwarU  :  *'  hi$\  to 
she<v  you  I  (un  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  you  .suppose  ma,  I  wiU 
give  Antonio  an  account  of  the  root  known  by  us  as  jntap, 

**-  Jalap  is  a  dark-coloured  root,  which  is  usually  imported  ia 
transverse  slices  from  America.  The  plant  that -produces  ft 
(eonvo^nlus  jfMatp^)  belongs  to  tfie  eon\i»lvalufi  tribe,  andjuig 
geiwraUy  somicwhat  keart-shatved  loaves,  an4  flo^reri  iHt  ar« 


reddish  on  the  outside,  and  dark  parple  or  yeUowiA  withii^  It 
is  now  cultiyated  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Charlestown,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  America.  When  fresh,  the  root  is  large, 
nrfaitish,  and  full  of  juice;  but  when  dried,  the  best  pieces  are 
compact,  hard,  weighty,  and  of  dark  colour,  with  black  circular 
marks.  Both  in  smell  and  taste,  it  is  very  nauseous.  Itis  fre- 
^(Ueittly  mixed  with  slices  of  bryony  root,  but  tbese  are  easiiy 
distinguished  by  their  paler  colour  and  porous  texture." 

"  Vastly  well,'*  replied  his  friend,  "  you  have  redeemed  your 
character ;  but  what  is  that  plant  which  appears  so  luxuriant 
and  so  magnificent,  which  we  see  yonder!" 

Howard. — "That  is  the  great,  or  American  aloe  (agave  Ame* 
ricana),  the  leaves  of  which  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  spinous  at  the 
edge,  and  the  stem  branched,  and  of  great  height.  The  flowers 
have  the  tube  of  the  corolla  narrowed  in  the  middle,  the  stamens 
longer  than  the  corolla,  and  the  style  longer  than  the  stamens. 

"  This  magnificent  native  of  North  America  is  by  nO  means  an 
uncommon  plant  in  our  gardens  in  England,  Antonio ;  but  with 
us,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  flower.  There  is  indeed  a  notion,  but  au 
erroneous  one,  that  the  American  aloe  does  not  bloom  until  it  is 
1^  hundred  years  old.  The  fact  is,  that  the  flowering  depends 
almost  wholly  on  its^owth.  In  hot  countries,  it  will  flower  in 
a  few  years ;  but  as  its  growth  depends  upon  the  climate,  so  does 
its  flowering;  and  thence  arises  the  curiosity  which  is  excited 
when  one  is  in  flower  in  or  near  London ;  and  hence  also  arises 
the  tale  of  their  flowering  but  once  in  a  hundred  years.'' 

These  are  not  the  only  plants  which  flourish  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Xalapa ;  vanilla,  pimento,  cotton,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla, 
indigo,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  cacao  tree,  may  be  found  in  its 
environs'. 


SECTION  V. 

MEXICO — JORULLO. 


After  some  little  residence  at  Xalapa,  they  prepared  to 
set  off  for  the  capital.  They  accordingly  began  their  jour- 
ney over  the  extensive  plain  of  Mexico,  which,  at  the  height 
of  from  2000  to  2700  yards  above  the  letel  of  the  sea, crosses 
the  whole  of  New  Spain,  even  as  far  as  Santa  Fe,  which  is 
at  the  distance  of  500  leagues  north  of  the  capital.  During 
this  journey,  they  were  charmed  and  delighted  with  the  in- 
creasing and  singular  magnificence  of  the  scenery.  The 
valley,  which  surrounds  the  city  of  Mexico^  is  in  many  parU 
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9wamm;  but^  gaierBll)^  ^>eaking,  it  is  highly  cuitrraUid^ 
and  lliickly  studded  with  villages  and  romantic  cattages^^ 
But  that  which  adds  most  to  the  singularity  of  the  a9ene»  Ifl* 
the  enormous  masses  of  rock»  which  rise  perpendicularly  froiq, 
its  surface,  to  an  inconceivable  height :  amongst  these  the' 
volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  which  is  constantly  vomiting  smoke 
and  flames,  although  covered  with  snow,  and  the  extin- 
guished  volcano  of  Tztaccihuatl,  are  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  Pico  de  Orisaba,  is  seen  in  thedistance«  The  approach 
So  this  capital,  is  indeedbeautiful  beyond  description.  Here 
the  cypress  waves  its  graceful  foliage;  there,  avenues  of 
ehnft  and  poplars,  grace  the  scene ;  gardens  filled  with  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  groVes  of.  orange  trees^  and  other  Eu« 
ropean  fruits,  fields  of  golden  waving  com)  the  deep  verdure 
orthe  plain,  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  distant  mountains, 
surpassed,  in  our  traveller's  eye,  all  they  had  yet  seell  in 
their  travels.  The  interior  of  the  city  no  less  astonished 
them.  The  extent  and  regularity  of  the  buildings,  their 
singular  form,  flat  roofs,  and  terraced  tops ;  their  habdsome 
railings  and  gates,  which  are  made  of  iron,  ornamented  with 
bronze,  delighted  them. 

On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  thev  paid  their  respects  to 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city,  carrying  with 
ihem  a  letter  of  introduction.  He  received  diem  politely^ 
and  promised  to  shew  them  every  attention  in  his  power ; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  he  called,  and  walked  with 
them  through  the  city.  He  pointed  out  to  them,  with  a 
feeling  of  pride,  the  great  length  of  the  streets,  the  lar^e  re» 
fleeting  lamps  with  which  they  are  lighted,  and  the  bnUiant 
display  of  jewellery  and  wealth  which  the  shops  exhibited. 
He  then  led  them  to  the  cathedral,  an  extensive  and  splen* 
did  edifice,  which  occupied  ninety  years  in  its  erection. 
One  of  the  images  of  the  virgin  it  contains,  isxof  solid  gold, 
weighing  fourteen  pounds,  six  ounces,  eighteen  penny 
weights :  round  the  high  altar  is  a  solid  silver  rail,  and  an 
enormous  silver  lamp,  enriched  with  gold  embossed  work, 
to  illumine  this  magnificent  building,  so  large  as  to  permit 
three  persons  to  enter  it.  All  the  images  of  the  saints  are 
of  solid  silver,  enriched  with  jewels  and  gold.  The  wealth 
of  Mexico  is  also  displayed  by  the  apparel  of  the  inhabit* 
ants^  the  better  sort  being  usually  clad  in  rich  silks ;  and  in 
their  hats,  our  travellers  observed,  they  wore  verv  generally 
diamond  ornaments,  and  gold  lace ;  even  the  slaves  wore 
bracelets  of  gold,  silver^  and  gems.    The  arms  of  ^s  city 

p2  ^ 
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ttbt^'*^\lL  castle  ^tktkiree  toirerm  all  earie  oil  a  tree,  with 
a  nrpmt  in  its:  beak,  tmd  the  lake  TeiSiMo  at/the  f4ol  0f 
Ike  traew  Sb^drteis  two  lidas;  and  thieoreai  ian  faijpca'ial 
orown.'*    Tlieae  arms  were  granted  by  Charles  ¥« 

The  court  of  the  viceroy  ia  most  spktidid^  he  haa  kit  body 
guards^  both  horse  and  foot>  and  a  D«iine»ii»tr4MB  of  aCto^id* 
ants.  Mexico  is  the  see  of  an  arehbishop;  and  tke  S^ 
nlard  wko  arcbinpanied  our  traveUers,  described  the  clersv 
as  ii«(iiiefK)U6,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  in  thnpart  of  the  woruL 
Here  again  they  met  with  that  drea4foi  tribunal  the  inquU 
sitioQ^  the  palace  of  which  is  strotfg  and  gUjomy^  The  Je* 
suits'  college)  is  both  strong  and  magnificont;  and  those  of 
Santa  Maria  de  Todos  los  Santos,  and  8t.  Jobn>  ane  both 
aatensive  establishteents.  The  kuer  Was  ioModed  for  obil* 
imn  of  ^Spanidi  and  Indian  parentsf 

The  Spaniard  iimted  them  to  his  house  to  dinner,  where 
diey  were  much  pleaded  with  tli6  polite  and  courteous  i^^ 
eeption  they  met  wit^  ^om  a  large  cofnpany,  which  was 
assembled  to  do  them  honour.  The  IntoUrabie  and  Inoes* 
sant  smoking,  which  followed  the  entertainment,  incon- 
venienced even  our  travellers,  who  were  citisens  of  tho 
world  4  they  therefore  reioioed  when  a  proposal  was  made, 
that  they  should  go  to  tne  theatre ;  bat  here  the  same  in^ 
convenience  attended  them  ;  for,  to  their  great  surprise,  tk« 
whole  of  the  party,  exoept  the  strangers^  provided  themsehet 
with  segats,  not  excepting  the  ladies.  Indeed  they  now  di»* 
covered  the  Use  of  a  little  silver  or  gold  box,  which  the  latier 
wore  suspended  by  a  chain  or  ribbon,  and  which  had  hitherto 
appear^  uftelesfi,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  Htitle  pincers^  attached 
also  to  it;  the  former  conUtined  the  segars,  and  with  the 
latter  they  held  the  segar,  when  it  was  nea«  ly  burnt  oift* 
They  Were  tolerably  amused  with  the  performance ;  but 
w**re  riot  so^ry  when  they  returned  to  the  inn  where  they  had 
taken  up  their  iibode. 

The  Spaniard  havitig  mentioned  a  society  of  Garmciite 

,  nhonks,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  about  five  leagties 
from  the  city,  our  travellers  were  inclined  to  pay  them  a 
visit ;  but  when  they  learnt,  that  this  community  consisted 
principally  of  solitary  individuals,  Itviitg  in  separate  cells,  in 
^e  midst  of  a  rude  desert,  they  declined  this  intended  expe* 

^  dition.  They  therefore  mentioned  to  the  .Spaniard  their 
plans  respecting  that  wonderflil  phenomenon,  the  volcano  of 
Jui:illo,or  Xurillo ;  but  here  again  they  met  with  an  obsta* 
ek«     The  Spaniard  {>oiDted  out  to  them  the  incoavenieiices 
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iriiich  would  «tteod  thi^  e^arsioo,  from  th#  u^a^lj^d  nt^ 
of  the  coiintry,  and  the  daeger  which  at  dl  time^  9(:cQfRpft^ 
nied  a»y  excursion  far  from  th€  capiiaL    •  ...  it 

**  We  must  then  content  ourselves  with  Mr.  Humboldt*! 
description  of  this  celebrated  volcano,'*  s^iid  the^:  Doctor. 
And  fliat  very  evening  they  read  the  following  abcfoutit  of 
Jorullo,  as  given  by  that  intetesting  writer.  '  \ 

^*  The  grand  cataatropUe  in  wbidi  tliis  vojcaolii; '  nioyotain 
i^oed  i'rom  the  earth,  and  bv  which  the  tiaoe  of  a  CQnsid^r^)^ 
extent  of  ground  was  tutall^  altered,  was  per^i^ps  pae  of  thf 
iDOft  extensive  physical  changes,  tliat  the  hjstor^  of  o^r  ^]^e 
e^ibits.  GeoUagy  points  out  spots  in  the  0jc^an»  where^  wifhhp 
the  hist  two  years,  volcanic  islets  have  arisen  above  the  surface 
df  the  soa,  as  near  the  Azores,  in  the  Archipelago,  a/id  on  tb^ 
south  of  Iceland:  but  it  records  no  instance  of  a  mounilain  of' 
scoriv  and  a%hea,  ^63  yards  above  the  old  level  of-ihp  neighbour- 
log  phMiis»  suddenly  formed  in  tlie  centre  of  a  thousand  smatt 
huming  conei^  tbir^-six  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  fori^-two 
leagues  Ciirqai  ^ny  other  volcano*  This  phenomenon  remained 
unhiMiwB  to  the  mineralogists  and  natural  philosophers  of  Bu- ' 
fope,  though  it  took  place  but  fifty  years  ag<^,  and  withiu  six 
di^re  journey  of  tbe  capital  of  Mexico. 

*'  J^esoending  from  the  central  flat  towards  the  coasts  pf  the 
Faei^  ocean,  a  vast  piain  extends  from  the  hlUs  of  Aguasarep 
to  the  viUsgesof  Toipa  and.Patatlan,  eoually  celebrated  for  tbeijr 
^fine  eedton  plantations.  Between  the  ricachos  del  Moriero  and 
the  Cef ras  de  las  C«evas  and  de  Cuiche,  thv^  plaih  is  only  frota 
BfO  to  880  yards  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  Basaltic  hiUs  riie 
in^he  mAfl  of  a  country,  in  which  porphyry,  with  base  of  greeu 
iteve,  predominates.  Their  summits  are  crowded  wi^  oaklb 
always^in  verdnre,  and  the  foliage  of  laurels  and  olives,  ioter- 
mwgM  with  dw8jf  (an  palms.  This  beautiful  vc^eialAon  fomis 
m  wgnhMT  oontrast  with  the  arid  plain,  which  has  heefi  teM 
waste  by  vokanic  ire. 

'^  To  the  mlddh)  of  the  eighteenth  century,  fields  of  su^rnoa^Mpe 
•ad  indigo  extended  between  two  rivulets,  called  Cuitimba  and 
Sea  Pedffo.  They  were  skirted  hy  basaltic  mountains,  the  jiHrV^ 
tare  of  whidi  seems  to  indicate,  thi^t  ;ill  the  country,  in  rexpoi^ 
peffiods,  has  several  times  experienced  the  violent  action  of  vpl^^ 
smtom*.  '4  heae  fields,  irrigated  by  art,  belonged  to  the  cstaie  of 
ien  Pedro  de  Jorulk),  or  Xorullo,  one  of  the  largest  eJ^d  mast 
valoahke  m  the  countjy,  In  the  month  of  June,  l7^,.&2Mfal 
mmhUng  noises  were  accompanie^l  with  fre<]ueut  shocks  of  an 
earthquttKe,  which  succeeded  each  other  at  intervals  fof  Qfty  of 
ellUy  days,  and  threw  the  inhabitants  of  the  estate  iutQ  th^  great-^ 
eel  oenstensaMoa.  From  the  heginmng  of  the  mouth  of  ^eptem^ 
|»er#  every  thing  seemed  perfectly  quiet ;  when,  in  the  night  ^ 
Hie  Wk  of  fiiM  tmntht  e  terjrible  suhl^rJ^ansiMft  noitie  ]^as  hfar« 
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Anew.  The  fi'igbteaed  Indians  fled  to  the  mountaint  of  Agat* 
streo.  A  space  of  three  or  four  sqaare  miles,  known  by  the 
name  of  Malpays,  rose  in  the  shapte  of  a  bladder.  The  boonda* 
ries  of  this  rising  are  still  distinguishable  in  the  raptured  strata. 
The  Malpaysy  towards  the  edge,  is  only  ^rteen  yards  above  the 
former  level  of  the  plain,  called  Las  Playas  de  Jorulto ;  bat  the 
eonvexity  of  the  ground  increases' progressively  towards  the 
centre,  till  it  reaches  the  height  of  175  yards. 

"  Tbey  who  witnessed  this  grand  catastrophe  from  the  top  of 
Agaasareo  assert,  that  they  saw  flames  issue  out  of  the  gronod 
for  the  space  of  more  than  half  a  leagne  s<}uare ;  that  fragments 
of  red  not  rocks  were  thrown  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  that 
through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  illumined  by  the  volcanic  fire, 
and  resembling  a  stormy  sea,  the  softened  crust  of  the  earth  was 
seen  to  swell  up.  The  rivers  of  Coitimba  and  San  Pedro  then 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning  crevices.  The  decom- 
position of  the  water  contributed  to  reanimate  the  flames,  which 
were  perceptible  at  the  city  of  Pascaoro,  though  standing  on  a 
very  wide  plain,  1630  yards  above  thei  level  of  the  Playas  de 
Uorullo.  Eruptions  of  mud,  particularly  of  the  strata  of  clay  in- 
cluding decomposed  nodules  of  basaltes  with  concentric  layers, 
aeem  to  prove,  that  subterranean  waters  had  no  small  pikrt  in 
this  extraordinary  revolution.  Thousands  of  small  cones,  duly 
two  or  three  yards  high,  which  the  Indians  call  ovens,  issaed 
from  the  raised  dome  of  the  Malpays.  Though  the  heat  of  these 
Tolcanic  pvens  has  diminished  greatly  within  these  flfteen  years, 
accordmg  to  the  testimony  of  the  Indians,  I  found  the  thermo- 
meter rise  to  96^  in  the  crevices  that  emitted  an  aqueous  vapour. 
!Each  little  cone  is  a  chimney,  from  which  a  thick  smoke  rises  to 
the  height  of  eleven  or  sixteen  yards.  In  several  a  subterranean 
noise  is  heard  like  that  of  some  fluid  boiling  at  no  great 
depth. 

*'  Amid  these  ovens,  in  a  fissure,  the  direction  of  which  is  from 
>f.N.£.  to  S.S.E.  six  large  hummocks  rise  440  or  660  yards 
above  the  old  level  of  the  plain.  This  is  the  phenomenon  of 
IMonte  Novo  at  Naples,  repeated  {several  times  in  a  row  of  vol- 
canic hillsl'  The  loftiest  of  these  huge  hummocks,  wliioh  re- 
minded me  of  the  district  of  Auvergne,  is  the  dark  volcano  of 
76ruIlo.  it  is  constantly  burning,  and  has  thrown  oat  on  tire 
yiorih  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lava, 
inducing  fragments  of  primitive  rocks.  These  grand  eraptioni 
of  the  central  volcano,  continued  till  February  1700.  In  the 
succeeding  years,  they  became  gradually  less  frequent.  The 
Indians,  alarmed  by  the  hohrible  noise  of  the  n^  volcano,  at 
first  deserted  the  villages  ibr  seven  oi;  eight  leagues  round  tiie 
plain  of  JoroHo.  In  a  few  months  they  became  fkmiliar  with 
the  alarming  sight,  returned  to  their  huts,  and  went  down  to  the 
mountains  of  Aguasarcoand  Santa  Ines,  to  admire  the  sheavei 
of  Are  thrown  oat  by  an  infinite  number  of  large  and  small  roif- 
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tmnic  openings.  The  sishes  then  coverefd  the  houses  of  Qaere- 
toro,  more  than  120  miles,  in  aright  line  frdm  the  place  of  the 
explooion.  ThcHigfa,  Um  subtei:xanean  fire  appears  to  be  in  no 
peat  activity  at  prpsient,  and  the  Malpays  and  the  great  volcano 
begin  to  be  covered  with  vegetables,  we  found  the  air  so  heated 
by  the  little  ovens,  that  in  the  shade,  and  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  fVom  the  groun4)  the  thermometer  rose  to  43^.  Tliis  fact 
evinces,  that  there,  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  repoift  of  some  of  the 
fdd  Indians,  who  say,  that  the  plains  of  Jorullo  were  uninhabit- 
able for  aeveml  years,  Mid  even  to  a  considerable  distance  bom 
the  ground  r$^^  up,  on  isocount  of  the  excessive  heat. 

**  Near^e  cerro  of  S^ta  Ines  the;traveUer.is  still  shewn  the 
channels  of  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro,  the  limpid  waters  of  which 
formerly  refreshed  the  sugar-canes  on  the  estate  of  Don  Andrew 
Pimental.  These  springs  were  lost  in  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
September,  1769:  but  near.  2200  ystrds  to  the  westward,  in  the 
soil  that  has  been  elevkted,  two  rivulets  are  seen  to  break  out  Of 
the  clayey  dome  of  the  fu(rnaCes,exhibiting  themselves  as  ther* 
mal  wajters,  in  which  the  thermometer  rises^:to  52*7^.  The  In* 
dianil  still  give  these  the  lumie^  of  San  Pedro  and  Cuitimba ; 
because,  in  several  parts  of  the  ^alpays,  large  bodies  of  water 
are  su|}posed  to  be^heard  running  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Ines  to  the  estate  of  the  Presentation.  Near 
this  estate  is  a  brook  that  emits  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas :  it 
is  mbre  than  eight  yards  wide,  and  is  the  most  copious  hydro- 
snlpburons  spring  I  ei^er  saw. '  ' 

*^  In  the  opinion. of  the  ffiatives,'these  extraordinary  changes 
I  have  described,  the  crust  bf-e^rth  raised  and  cracked  by  vol* 
canic  fire,  the  mountains  of  scoriae  and  ashes  heaped  up,  are  the 
works  of  monks ;  the  greate^  no  doubt',  tjh^  ever  produced  ^ 
Either  hemisphere.  Our  Indian  liost,  at  the  hut  we  inhabited  ill 
the  plain  of  Jorullo,  told  us,  that  some  missionary  capuchins 
preached  at  the  estate  of  San  Pedro,  and,  not  meeting  a  favour- 
able reception,  uttered  the  most  hbrrible  and'  complicated  im- 
precations against  this  plain,  then  so  beautiful  and  fertile.  They 
prophesied,  that  the  e8tate:^sbouId  first  be  swallowed  up  by  flames 
isBiiing  (OQt  of  ihe  bowels  bf  the  earth ;  and  that  the  air  shonid 
afterward  be  cooled  to,  sucl^.a  d^r^^^.t^at  the  neighbouring 
mountains  should  rem^ix}  for  ever  covered, with  ice  and  snow. 
The  first  of  these  maledictions  having  been  so  fatally  verified, 
the  common  people  foresee  in  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  volcano 
the  presage  of  a  perpetual  winter.  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
mention  this  vulgar  tradition,  worthy  a  place  in  the  epic  poem 
4^  the  Jesuit  Landivar,  because  it  exhibits  a  striking  feature  of 
the  .manners  an4  prejudtccs  of  thesiB  remote  coiiAtrles.  It  shews 
the  active  industry  of  a  ^^la^s  of  n^li,  who,  ^oq  frequently  abusing 
the  credulity  of  the  peof^le^  and  piretendiijig  to  possess  the  power 
of  susp^tnding  the  immutable  .laWs^of  nature,  know  how  to  avail 
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thef^Mlves  of  every  event  for  eatabluMuttg  ^lielr  eoBj^  by  tike 
fear  pfpByBical  evil/'  ,  ,    ,  / 

Sttch  wa»  the  enfcertammg  fttcovtnt  pttmeA  hy  oui*  trav<e!- 
lers,  and  which  fbrniAhed  them  with  ample  (Subject  for  con* 
tersation  during  the  test  of  the  evening. 
.  Oa.tbe  followinfi^  day  they  made  an  excursion  along  the 
f»ap)ii  of  the  two  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  Chalco.  It  w  curi* 
oMt  that  the  watera  of  the  former  are  aalt»  while  these  of 
ihe  latter  are  fVeah ;  and  ye€  Ihe^  coaaaiuaicaite  with  each 
other.  They  fkiled  not  aliso  te^  visit  ebe  Alauteda,  a  public 
WiAk  to  the  north  tii  the  city,  %rhich  is  in  the  shape  ot  a 
Anaafe,  in  the  middle  of  vehSch  is  a  baistn  and  fountain,  li 
u  Surroimded  by  a  rivulet,  and  is  divided  into  eight  walks, 
bordered  by  two  rows  of  trees. 

Coming  home  rather  late  one  night  from  the  theatre,  thev 
were  alnaost  inclined  to  fancy  ihemaeives  transported  back 
to  Italy.  **  Laaaaroni  here !"  exclaimed  Antonio,  as  they 
passed  the  great  number  of  peofjie  called  Saragates  and 
Ooatfhbados,<  intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  neces- 

^sary  they  should  be  Upon  their  guard.  But  there  the  poor 
people  differ  from  the  laezaroni  of  Italy  in  two  very  ixnpor* 
taut  traits  of  character.  They  are  neither  beggary  nor  ruf- 
fians :  they  work  two  or  three  days  of  the  week^  in  order  ts 
gaift  j«st  enou^  to  keep  theni  m  food  and  rtnmg  liqaors; 
and  they  invariably  bleep  under  the  arcmdea  and  perticoel 
«ff  the  city. 

Having  taken  leave  tif  the  -friendly  Spaniard,  t6  whom 
Aey  Were  Indebted  for  many  attentions,  they  began  seri- 
ously to  think  of  quitting  this  city,  celebrated  for  its  ancient 
^endour,  and  modern  magnificence.  It  was  impoisible  to 
visit  a  place  of  so  much  fame,  Without  much  reflitotioo. 
fhe  tenquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  was  a  bold  and  daring 
atMfnpt,  the  lustra  of  whkh  was  bullied  by  excessive  cruel^- 
Etety  laurel  which  bound  the  brow  of  th*  victorious  Cortex, 
withered  when  he  ordei^d  Guatimoain.  the  last  of  the  Mexi- 
can emperors,  to  be  stretched  on  the  bed  of  torture.  Tha^ 
emperor's  speech  to  his  minister,  who,  oppressed  by  bodily 
auffering,  uttered  a  bitter  groan,  will  stand  while  time  shaU 
last.  «  What,*'  said  he,  "  do  you  think  i  rnn  atretched  oa 
a  bed  of  roses  V*  The  miniater  owned  the  farce  of  the  a|^ 
peal  \  and,  thotirii  racked  by  pam,  preserved  a  magiMni* 

^mous  silence.    This  conduct  raised  the  blush  of  shame  0B 
tihe  proud  brdw  of  Cortez,  imd  he  duBeriy  ordered  his  vie- 
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ikoi  im  be  i^lenmA.    Bm  Qoitte^  could  n6t  nliihis*  Um0  ^d^fd 
in  tte  watetm  of  «MMati  c  it  ituNb  ail  ttterttAi  ^Idt  «p«»/bM 
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Tus  rettira  of  our  tniTellers  to  Vera  Clru0»  if49  a«B«ark94 
hy  iti»y  erent  of  intarast  <  and  aAer  resting  ihtte  one  freeltt 
they  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  fot  Cuba/  I>oriag 
their  voyage,  the  conversation  turned  by  chanoe  upon  raa^ 
hogftsy  and  logwood,  two  woods  of  great  ionportsnce  in  a 
Gomineroifal  point  of  view,  the  former  of  whi^^h  is  folii^l  (9 
conaiderable  quaatities  in  Jainaieai  and  tlie  ktter  in  Hi»^ 
duraa  only,  and  of  both  of  which  we  AaU  givo  a  Aori 
occount. 

Logwood  is  a  dark  red  ifrood^  chiedy  idsed.  ul  dy^n^^ 
Tlie  logwood  tree  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty^fowr  feet  higb« 
•nd  b(Sh  in  the  trunk  and  branches  is  extremely  crooked. 
The  brandies  are  eptnoas,  and  the  ksaves  winged,  within  iai 
graaral,  four  or  fiv«  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  somewbalt 
Seart-shaped,  and  have  their  points  nelct  the  Stalk*  Tbe 
flowers  are  of  reddish  yellow  colour,  small  lind  Bumerenia. 
This  tree  grows  wild  cfaiefly  in  foreats  wh^re  the  soji  is 
«sai8t>  or  near  the  banks  of  fivers  and  lakes.  The  cutting 
of  it  occurs  a  great  number  of  hands,  end  is  an  unpleasant 
and  very  unhealthy  pursidt.  Few  kuads  of  wood  are  of  move 
ootid  toKiure  ^an  this.  Henoe  arises  its  weight,  which  m 
•0  great,  that  It  will  sink  in  water.  Its  predominant  coloiH' 
IS  red,  tinged  with  orange  and  black ;  and  its  hardness  sndi, 
that  it  taksB  the  finest  perish,  and  is  ahnosi  incapidile  of 
decay^  It  is  cnt  hvto  billed  or  logs,  about  three  feet,  long^ 
for  exportatk)n.  Logwood  is  used  in  djreitig  gi«eB,.pnrpM^ 
and  bkia  It  gives  a  puqplish  singe  to  watery  and  spiriittOMS 
infusions ;  but  its  properties,  as  an  article  iiaed  in  dyejag^ 
have  (his  insurmountalne  foipeirfeotion,  they  arefugitiive,  aadl 
IM>  art  has  yet  been  discovered  to  fin  the  ccdojurs  ki  ndiiidi  k 
M  used. 

Mahogany  is  more  generally  known,  being  an  aitide  igi 
funeral  use  for  furmtore.    it  is  the  wood  of  a  well  know* 
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tree  (itmipUa  maht^amj^  of  hurge  dknenttoofl,  with  wmged 
ledveBf  and  snkali  woite  flowers :  its  branches  are  numeroua 
and  spreading ;  its  leaves  are  alternate  and  winged,  wiUi 
four  or  five  pair  of  leaflets,  which  are  somewhat  pointed. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  small,  white,  and  in  clusters, 
whicn  arise  at  the  junction  of  the  leaves  with  the  branches. 
The  cutting  of  mahogany  constitutes  a  principal  and  ver^ 
interesting  occupation  of  the  British  settlers  at  Honduras. 
The  gangs  of  negroes  employed  in  this  work,  consist  of  from 
ten  to  fitty  men  each,  one ,  of  whom  is  styled  the  huntsman. 
He  is  generally  selected  from  the  most  intelligent  of  his 
companions,  and  his  chief  employment  is  to  search  the 
woods,  which  generally  li^  adjacent  to  the  river  Balize^ 
for  the  trees.  About  the  beginning  of  August,  the  hunts- 
xian  is  dispatched  into  the  woods,  and  he  cuts  his  way 
through  the  thickest  parts,  to  the  highest  spots  he  can  find. 
H^rehe  climbs  the  loftiest  tree,  and  from  thence  attentively 
surveys  the  surrounding  forest.  At  this  season,  the  leaves 
of  the  mahogany  trees  are  of  a  yellow  reddish  hu6 ;  and  an 
eye; accustomed  to  them,  can  discover,  at  great  distance,  the 
places  wheiie  they  are  most  abundant.  He  now  descends, 
^nd  to  such  pliaces  directs  his  steps ;  and,  having  well  marked 
the  way,  returns  to  bis  companions,  to  point  out  the  places 
to  them.  Here  they  assemble^  and  erect,  against  each  tree 
to  be  felled,  a  Stage  so  high  as  to  allow  of  its  being  cut  down 
at  the  height^  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
last  day  of  felling  the  trees  is  appropriated  to  festivity;  and 
these  people  have  then  a  short  interval  of  leisure  for  com- 
forts, m  which  they  seldom  can  indulge  at  any  other  time. 
After  the^  branches  are  lopped,  and  the  useless  parts  of  the 
wobd  are  cut  off,  the  operation  commences  of  conveying  the 
trees,  6y  cattle  and  trucks,  to  the  water  side,  a  task  of  inn- 
nite  .and  laborious  difficulty.  A  sufficient  number  of  pieces 
to  form  a  raft  being  here^:ollected,  they  are  shoved  from  the 
banks  into  the  water,  and  suffered  to  float  singly  upon  the 
current  to  large  cables,  which  are  placed  across  the  river  at 
some  distance  beloww  As  numerous  gangs  of  mahogany 
^cutters  are  usually  employed  near  the  banks  of  the  same 
river,  their  trees  also  float  to  the  same  spot.  Here  tbere^re 
the  whole  are  collected,  amounting  sometimes  to  more  than 
a  thounmd immense  logs;  and,  each  party  claiming his-own, 
thev  are  formed  into  separate  rafts  for  their  final  desti- 
inatibes'^/' 

♦  BiBgley^  botany. 
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^<  It  18  Strongly  stispectedj'^dbteryed Dr.  Walker,  as^he;^ 
Bpproacfaed  the  Havannah,  **  that  Chiba^  and  :the  peninsula 
ofYttcatan,  w^re  once. united:  and  lirememberan  observar* 
tion  made,  by  a'nauticfti  ikiaii  upon  this  Mibject,  to  the  following 
effect :  *  Should  this  have  .actually  been  the  case,  the  Mexi« 
can  gttlph  must  have  been  very  shallow ;  as  we  find,  that  the 
passage  of  the  waters  of  the  sduth  Atlantic,  impelled  by  the 
trade  winds  through  the  strnit  fonmed  by  Yucatan  and  (Juba^ 
is^  although  it  has  considerable  breadth,  so  very  forcible,  at 
to  send  a  vast  .ifetream  or  current,  with .  great  impetuosity^ 
roiiod  the  gulph,  and  through  the.  straits. of  Florida,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  Newfoundla^,  and  to  the  ncHrthern  shores 
of  Europe.  This  streai!n  is  distinguishable  in  the  north  At* 
lantic,  by  its  superior  heat,  to  the  rest  of  the  waters  of  that 
ocean,  and  by  a  body  of  sea  weed,  which  constantly  accom* 
panies  it  ?/  This,  the  author  of  my  authority  for  this 
ataten^nt,  himself  observed  considerably  to  tlie  east  of  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  as  welj  as  small  land  birds» 
which,  he  could  not  imagine,  could  have  reached  those  lati* 
tudes  by  the  aid  of  flight  alone.  Might  they  not/  he  con- 
tinues, <  have  been  conveyed  on  the  masses  of  sea  weed»,. 
whtcb^also  envelope  wrecks  and  trunks  of  trees,  borne  by 
this  upper  current  from  the  Mexican  gulph  ?'  ** 

Our  travellers  had  by  this  time  entered  the  fine  harbour  of 
libe  Havannah,  after  passing  with  the,  fleet  singly,  through 
the  narrow  channel  by  which  i^  aipne  can  be  entered,  and 
anchored  close  to  the  town;  Their  arrival  with  the  Mexican 
fleets  procured  them  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  same 
busy  scepe^.  as  that  at  which  they  had  been  present  at 
XaiaftsL  and  Vera  Cruz,  The  merchants  were  all  in  ani^iou^ 
expectation  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet;  and  our  travellers 
with  diffi^^ulty  procured  a  lodging,  iso  thronged  was  the-town« 
The  fertility  of. this  extensive  island  is~ extreme;  pepper^ 
ginger,  and  pinrento ;  cdssia,  manioCy  cacao,  maize,  aloes^ 
mastich,  sugar,,  the.finest  tobacco^  with  many  other  valuable 
vegetables,  tire  productions  qf  the  torrid  zonq,  grow  in  gr^at 
abundance  in  different. parts  of  ti\e,  island.  Coffee  does  not 
appear  io  bftve  been,  much  atteAdf^d  to. ;  ^oney  and  wax 
are  exported  iipt. large  quantities ;  and  timber  of  the  most 
valuable  Ifiiods,  sfu^h  ^s'.the  lignum  vitas,  red  qedar,  oalms> 
mahogADy*  ^c,  ^g.  abound  in  the  forests.    Wild  cattle  mji^ 
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wmim  hmmt  the  woods,  wlifle  hMn,  inule%  dtttejiy  tnd  a 
i&e  breedl  of  blade  catde,  ure  atnoUg  the  ttsosl  u»eM  of  ^ 
■MRBtic  aninnlay  which  tiie  inhftbitBoto  possess,  C«ht  ii 
fometfiMs  visited  with  faiirrioiacs,  bunt  Xen  frequently  thm 
the  (Other  idands  of  die  West  Indies.  Indeed  Ike  dhnatt 
and  Mb41  of  this  favcuHred  spot,  render  it  perhaps  one  of  dit 
mctet  desirable  resideiioes  in  this  part  of  the  woHd. 

The  approach  to  the  lowra*  of  the  Havannah  Ja  Marded  by 
the  More  castle  on  one  side^  and  a  soaare  fort,  called  Bantt, 
itrongiy  built,  and  weil  sujpplMl  with  artillery.  ^'  la  tbt 
j«ar  IT^S,"  said  Edward,  addressing  AntbDio,  •<  the  Eneiirii 
lander  the  coaMaand  of  ^  George  liook,  carried  the  Mors, 
after  41  vigorous  taege  of  two  months  a»d  eight  dayi^  and 
the  town  surrendered,  with  «i  tferritory  of  i8o  aailes,  to  tht 
gailootBritisb;*' 

**  True,'*  replied  the  Doctor,  «  bat  do  not  omit  to  say, 
that,  though  conquered,  the  Spaniards  dismayed  no  1^ 
bravery  In  the  repulse,  than  the  Briti^  in  the  attack*^ 
-  tht  Havanmdi  is  a  fine  diy,  containiag  eleven  cbutdieiy 
two  hospitals^  a  dock  yard,  a  taearetto,  and  numerofis  pubfit 
buildings.  The  convents  are  large  aiod  spacious,  and  riMj 
iftttiamented  with  gold  atni  •silver  lamps,  images,  cmctfiifces, 
and  so  forth. 

A6  they  were  one  day  walking  near  the  fbrt,  they  saw  aa 
English  vessel  enter  the  harbour.  «*  Now,*'  said  Edwaid, 
**  if  that  vessel  ^loiddbe  from  Jamaica,  perhaps  we  toM 
be  accoTumodated  with  a  passage  in  her  to  that  ishitod,  wkea 
fthe  returns.** 

**  Perhaps  we  may,**  replied  his  friend ;  '*  hut  the  way  M 
ascertain  this  fkct,  would  be  to  make  ^he  necessarv  inqui- 
ties.*' 

They  therefore  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  off  t^'^vieiAj- 
Arrived  vessel.  The  sight  of  so  mamy  English  faces,  cheered 
Aeir  hearts ;  but  what  was  the  joy  of  Dr.  Walker,  whett  lit 
^discqvered  in  the  captain,  an  oM  friend.  They  were  we» 
On1)oftrd;  and  after  tfie  first  introduction  of  Edward  sod 
ABtonio  to  Captain  Jeidctns,  was  oiFcr,  they  left  Dr.  Walker 
With  his  old  fViend  in  the  cM>io,  and  amused  themteltes  by 
talking  about  the  deck;  •  ^'' 

"  1  k)ng  to  get  to  Jamaica,"  said  Pdward,  "  «he  s'g**^ 
tiiese  John  Btfll  faces,  makes  me  anxious  to  be  again  w* 
flitted  to  English  society.  Shall  I  confess  to  you,  Antonio^ 
that  much  as  1  enjoy  our  present  travels,  jret  many  a  night 
sleep  flies  my  eyes,  as  hotne  ttnflihy  dear  tnother  and  sisters 
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flit  before  me ;  and  have  found  myself  almost  inYolontarily 
repeating  those  beautiM  lines  of  ikikbmith,  which  he  ad- 
dresses to  his  brother,  transforming  the  word  brother  into 
mother. 

•*  Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  climes  I  see, 
iVly  heart  untravelled,  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  1o  my  mother  turns,  with  ceaseless  paiig 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  length'hing;  chsin.** 

«  I  have  no  mother/'  replied  his  friend,  **  no  tie,  mo 
friendi  to  took  anxiottsly  for  my  return.  Save  yoo,  Mr. 
Montague,  and  Dr.  Walker^  I  am  frici^dkfis^  and  |wyhaffi 
parentless.'* 

Edward*  reswmng  his  gaiety,  rallied  Antonio  npdn  ins 
knr  i^irits ;  and  himself  heaving  one  sigh  for  hooae,  he  en^ 
gaged  his  humble'  friend's  attention  to  the  mechamsm  of  tiie 
alrip,  and  the  joyful  hilarity  with  which  the  rough  tars  pet<% 
formed  their  duty. 

<'  Well,  Sir/*  said  Edward*  as  tiie  Doctor  camo  upon 
deck*  *'  ere  we  to  go  to  Jaanaicaf " 

<'  No/'  replied  his  friend,  **  the  yellow  feviev  is  mging 
with  great  violence  in  that  island,  and  my  fnend  is  tennd 
for  Vera  Crua ;  we  must  therefore  relinquish  mA  hope  of 
tsstting  this  island  for  the  present;  and  i  shall,  as  aoen  aa 
we  go  on  ahore,  make  enquities  vespectmg  a  vessel  to  coii» 
vej  us  to  Cttmana.**^ 

Edward  was  disappointed;  and  he  approached  Captain 
Jenkins,  to  make  some  enquiries  respecting  the  primsipal 
island  he  wished  to  visit  in  the  West  Indies.  ««  Most  Of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indws  resemble  each  other  in  a  certain 
degree,^  replied  the  captain;  «'and  except  that  yon  would 
meet  with  English  iaces  and  English  manners,  yom  would 
diere  see  the  same  kind  of  scenery  yeu  have  n^w  be&t^ 
you;  the  same  plants,  the  aame  aftimals,  the  saaoe  tnseots,. 
very  generally  pervade  the  West  Indies ;  and  1  tMnk  yms 
wili  &d  more  pleasure  in  visiting  South  Amerioa,  than  in 
losmg  further  tiiiie  amidst  the  islands,  whose  yon  wonld  kek 
that  sest  of  all  thin^s-r-^nanreltj.^ 

,  ^  Have  vou  visited  die  Miie  monntains  c£  Januricaf^ 
enfiMred  Edward. 

««  Yea,**  replied  captsin  Jenkkn;  ^  and  diere,**  conthined 
he,  pnlliog  nut  his  pockei«boofc»  <^  is  a  little  iomud  of  thJi^ 
cation*'' 
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SECTION  yn.     . 

BLUE   MOtJNTAINS   OF  JAMAICA--SFIDBR. 

Ed  WARP  took  the  paper;  and  the  Doctor,  addressing  his 
old  friend,  the  youth  retired,  with  Antonio,  to  some  little 
distance,  and  read  aloud  the  following  account  of  an  excur- 
sion  to  th«  Blue  Mountains : 

'*  3eing  stimulated  by  '  the  too  common  opinion  of  the 
imp()Mtbihty  of  exploring  the  cold  ridge  of  the  Blue  Moun. 
tains,  and  by  a  desire  to  ascertain  if  the  different  peaks  con- 
•tamed  .any  thing  that  could  add  to,  the  store  of  natural  his- 
tory, three  gentlemen  and  myself  from  Kingston,  arrived  by 
way  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Hagley  Gap,  and  Duckworth, 
at  the  plantation  of  a  particular  friend,  situate  on  the  first 
rise  of  mountains,  at  the  head  of  Blue-Mountain- Valley,  St. 
Thomas's  in  the  east,  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  24  th  ult.  where 
the  thermometer  stooJ  at  70*^,  and  barometer  37.20,  making 
its  ^evation  2817  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Next 
morning',  iiccompanied  by  a  fourth  person,  and  the  necessary 
means,  supplies,  &c.  we  proceeded  N.E.  having  Wild  Cane- 
River  on  the  left,  and  Morgan's  on  the  right,  with  a  view  of 
the  spot  where  Three-6ngered  J[ack  Was  killed,  up  a  steep 
and  narrow  ridge,  well  wooded  with  the  santa  maria,  the 
beef  wood,  rod  wood,  guava  mountain,  mammee-apple,  nase- 
berry. ,  bully-tree,  red  bulljn-tree,  white  ditto,-:  or  galimeta 
wood,  i»riettes  of  bastard  figs,  ditto  of  cane  peppers,  and 
gigaatic  juniper  cedars,  some  dead  from  age,  but  from  their 
incorruptible  wood,  standing  in  despite  of  storms,  &c.    By 
twelve  o'clock,  we  reached  a  high  knoll,  which  wiis  pointed 
0Ut  as  the  spot  where  his  grace  the  duke  of  Mancb<;ster,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  forced,  by  the  badness  of  the  weather,  to 
terminate  his  intended  journey  to  the  eas^  peak:  thenno* 
meter  here  was  60%  barometer  24.60,  elevation  56^*2  feet; 
WeiEither  foggy,  with  occasional  rain  ^  we  procee(iedtiIl  near 
two  o'clock,  when,  taking  some  refreshment^  the  sun  bnrst 
frf>m  under  a  cloud,  and  displayed  to  our  enraptured 'vit^iv'f 
as  if  raised  by  magic^  the  conclusion  of  ^e  ridge,  aind  a 
b99Utsfiil  cone  like  a  gigantic  sugar-loaf,  as  if  barfing^  their 
futthert)piregress,  ;*  This  being  anionport^nityi^ot  to  be  lost, 
the  laborious  steep  was  surmounted,  when  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  view  amply  repaid  the  toil^  thoi^h,froni  ^ 
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constaot  passing  of  the  misp^.^n^fBllj  thecal  in  Alpine 
regions,  it  was  partially  restriaed;  the  Swift  and  Back  1$,U 
vers  arising  iuKnediately  below,  the  former  making  its  rapid 
but  winding  cours^,  through  thousands  of  acres  of  native 
forest,  to  the  sea,  at  Low-Lajton,  and  the  latter,  with-itg 
numerous  ramifications,  joining  the  majestic  Rio  Grande, 
and  both,  through  well  cultivated  banks,  coursing  to  the  sea, 
Dalvev  pen  and  morass,  forming  the  east-end  of  the  island, 
Manchioneal,  Port  Antonio,  with  its  east  and  west  harbours, 
fort,  &c.  Hope-bay,  Orangcrbay,  with  Spanish  River,  BuSr 
bay  with  its  river,  and  Annotto-bay  with  Wag- Wat§r,  Sc<% 
full  in  view  on  tbet  one  band ;  and  on  the  other.  Plantain-^ 
Garden- River,  Port-Morant,  Morant-bay  with  the  shipping| 
and  Yallahs- River,  Port-Royal  an4  shipping,  Portland* 
Point,  &c.;  and  due  west,  immediately  across  the  impassa* 
ble  ravine,  another  grand  ridge,  with  its  cones  and  j)eaks 
higher  than  the  one  on  which  we  stood,  and  ending  in  a 
north-west  direction  at  a  deep  chasm.  Here  we  sowed  seve<t 
ral  seeds  assimilated  to  a  cold  clime,  and  placed  a  journal  of 
our  proceedings  so  far  in  a  bottle,  with  copies  of  four  other  ^ 
journals  found  there,  the,  original  being  too  far  injured  to  be 
intelligible  much  longer.,  whicli  bottle  was  sealed  up,  and 
t>laced  conspicuously  under,  an  African  yew-tree,  on  which 
had  been  cut  several  initials,  to  which  we  added  ours.  This 
beautiful  wood^  commonly  called  Yacca,  and  in  high  repute 
for  cabinet  ware,  most  abounds  on  all  these  steepa,  with  a 
large  and  several  smaller  species  of  andromeda,  five  species 
of  myrtle,  the  candleberry  myrtle,  an  unknown  shrubby 
digitalis ;  several  varieties  of  the  cockroach  tree,  one,  the 
coccinea,  in  flower ;  a  beautiful  thysianthus ;  all  yvhich,  toge- 
ther with  the  wild  pine,  the  felix  a'rboreus,  and  other  ferns 
and  mosses,  the  varieties  too  numerous  to  enumerate  here^ 
gr^t  fox -tailed  grass,  a  goose  grass,  and,  lastly,  that  very 
troublesome  climbing  rped,  vulgarly  called  traveller's  joy, 
which,  though  it  retards  his  progress,  imbibing  less  hiuni- 
dity,  and  being  somewhat  elastic,  is  the  best  thing  for  his 
bed,  besides  innumerable  eupliorbias,  form  the  principal 
plants  on  this  peak,  whose  top  stratum  consists  of  a  light 
yellow  argil,  with  a  thin  covering  of  vegetable  mould;  and 
the  only  fossils  that  could  be  seen  on  the  journey  were  pre« 
cipices  ^of  rock  cos  and  schistus.  On  the  road  up#  a  blacK 
snake  (coluber  tptypr)  was  killed,  but  no  other  reptile^  ra^^ 
insect^  or  bird,  was  seep.  Night  approximating, ^edet 
scended  and  hutted  at  its  foot,  with  continued  rain  all  nignt» 
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ibd  tfi\  tweWe  o'clock  t^x%\  dty.  It  then  cleared  n^,  t*^ 
moved  a  connderable  way  feUfHt  to  wf^ere  the  western  Kdge 
before  Veen  branched  off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  tce^" 
pred  in  opening  a  N.  W.  track  on  it,  rebuilding  onr  i^nt,  ^ 
All  night  it  was  piercing  cold,  and  in  the  morning  thenno^ 
meter  as  low  as  46^.  Having  tbe  promise  of  a  fine 'day,  we 
set  ofFwrth  renewed  vigour,  but  without  water,  expecting  td 
cbtaih  ft  from  the  wild  pines,  or  water  wy the ;  but  to  our 
atter  disappointment,  though  on  higher  steeps  than  the  pre* 
ceding  evening,  neither  were  to  be  found,  but  having  two 
bottles  of  beer,  the  want  was  in  part  obviated.  After  about 
one  mile  had  been  passed,  not  a  mark  or  vestige  of  humMi 
footsteps  having  ever  trod  there  before  could  be  traced; 
hotrevec^  we  continued  our  journey  along  ridges  steep  and 
craggy,  over  swelling  hills,  cones,  and  ddlls,  some  swampy, 
where  the  European  crow-foot  was  in  blossom  ;  and  to  which 
wild  hog  tracks  led,  till  the  summit  of  the  majestic  peak, 
ieen  from  the  east  was  gained ;  thermometer  .M/*,  barometef 
£8.20,  elevation  7^32  feet.  Here  t^  plants  were  similar 
~io  those  before,  only  an  increased  variety  of  myrtles  afid 
fittdromedas;  we  cut  our  initials  on  a  considerable  sised 
tree,  with  fleshy  thick  bark  and  hardwood,  much  like  the 
bastard  locust  tree  of  Sioane,  but  very  lomentose ;  but  ano* 
tiher  cone  stifl  appearing  north-west^  of  doubtfal^  height,  ire 
proceeded  towards  it,  which  disclosed  another  of  giganfit; 
iwen,  after  which  tire  ridge  df  dined  by  a  steep  declivity, 
forming  the  east  of  Portland  Gap.  This  last  being  clearly 
the  north  peak  of  Robertson,  and  the  conclusion  of  all  thn 
higher  ridges  and  peaks,  we  found  the  thermometer  at  5CP r 
kM  barometer  ^S.ld,  making  the'  elevation  7^55  feet. 
From  hence  we  saw  ali  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and  oeca*' 
sionally,  as  the  flitting  fog  admitted,  the  sea-girt  land  of  the 
wisst,  with  evanescent  views  of  shippmg,  conjectured  to  bt 
at  Falmouth,  being  in  a  direction  N.  W. 

^  Thus  having  penetrated  over  tlie  whole  of  these  stu^ 
nendoQs  steeps,  a  final  detail,  for  the  guide  of  fature  travel 
lerBf  was  put  into  another  bottle,  and  placed  there  under  a 
similar  tree,  and  with  the  same  initials  as  the  last;  and  si 
an  agreeable  conclusion,  we,  by  continued  exertion,  gained 
tfie  house  of  ottr  hospitable  host  that  night,  leaving  to  othen> 
actuated  l^  more  mterested  motives,  the  pleasure  of  more 
minutely  exploring  lihe  Alpine  forest  laads  of  *St.  George^ 
P«rtfam€^  and  St.  Thonuus  in  the  east,  of  which  there  ap^ 
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peared  aoroe  tbousaods.  of  acrea  coinparativ^j  ]ei(€^,  |^f4 
capable  of  culture.,  ,    ^     . 

Edward  r(&turne(i  the  journal  with  thajodcs^  and  a.  general 
conversation .  fo^llowed.  They  were  late  that  eveniag  on 
going  on  shore ;  and  Antonio^  who  had  retired  IK)  his  tooas^ 
before  hi^  young  frlesd^  returned  to  the  common '  sitting 
room,  with  a  countenance  half  expressive  of  fright,  half  of 
shaoie.  •*  What  is  the  matter,'*  said  his  friend.  "  A  huge 
tarrantula,''  he  exclaimed,  in  the  Italian  language,  **  upon 
my  table.'*  **  A  Bermuda  spider,  I  suppose,^  said  Edward. 
One  of  the  servants  of  the  house  in  which  they  lodged,  en- 
tering the  room  at  this  moment,  was  eathe  point  of  speak- 
ing, when  he  stopped  short,  and  stooping  down  close  by 
Antonio,  he  very  deliberately  picked  up  a  spider  so  large  at 
to  cover  the  interior  of  his  hand.  Antonio  started,  when  he 
waa  asaailed  by  %y9o  ot  thi%e  iinisquiloea.  "  Weaail  soon, 
do  we  noti,  $ir,,**  aaid  he^  •«  Yes/'  was  tjbe  raply ;  "  but;, 
AiOtonio,  )o«|k  at  ypnder  cocoa  tree;  se^,  how  it  is  apangkd 
with,  stars  of  animated  tire^  and  yon  dear  sky,  tod  silver 
SM^n,  you  do  not  wisil^  to. quit  «uch  a  scene  as  this,  lieoaiis* 
of  a  Kuisqaitoe  and  a  spider  V*  '^  Yes,  I  do,**  said  Antoliio; 
<*  I  loatl^  a  spider^  ana  am  suf  e  I  «haU  not  skep  €o-nigilti 
although  I  have  gauze  curtains'*  <^  Phoi,  nonsense,"  said 
hia friend*.  '*  A>ray  with  yiHi  ;<yoU  that  faave  tcaversed  Africa 
aa4  Ai^ia,  sy^uooyed  hy^  a  spider  i  T^l  bim,  Edward,  Am 
aneodoc^  iS^-pPCir  Pi^ltssoo.  and  tbe  p]^dcr.**    - 

*^  P^lisaon,"  ^id  Edward,  *'  was  a  wrtttr  in  the  reign  of 
liouia  XJ  V^  w^o.  tiad  gi^te^^at  oSeace  by  one  of  lus  liaoi- 
cary  ynoductiods^  for  wbieh  criaae  he  was  condsmiied  to  a 
diingeop  wil^ii^  the  if  alb'  of  the  bastiie,  with  a  portion  of 
bread  and  water  as  his  food.  He  was  denied  the  sight  of 
'  his  frieodsi,  dcfdr^d  of  his  books ;  nor  peroiiited  ihe  use  of 
pen  and  i^k« . 

<<  Aftfir  a  few  months  of  confinement,  lii^  was  ainuMit  b^ 
d^e  ins^i^partable  to  poor  Pelisson,  till  at  last  he  becamci 
aoquainted  With  Is  spider,  which  he  had  rendered  familiar  by 
frequentiy  givit^jt  crumbs  of  bread,  and  the  insect  used  to 
spin  do wi^  liir  the  aame,  as  sooa  as  he  saw  the  captive  at  Us 
iaeal#»  .  From:  that  period,  Pelisson's  sufferings  were  in  ao|n« 
gi^^pure  sot^fiad;  as.  the  care  of  the  ^ider  was  to^bkn  bdtk 
an*  eiNQploy  and  an  anmscanebt :  be  eavsidevedi  thatt  he  waa 
ao  loage?  done,  and.  ^Mind  coaifort  m  that  tboughu  It 
however  hsffiatied  one  day,  that  the  gaoler  bnmgfat  the 
bread  aoA  water  kter  Am  nsoal^  and  be  was  atiil  ia  the  etii 
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when  ttitB  spider  spun  down  for  his  accustomed  repast.  ^  Im- 
mediately  Pelisson  ^hrew  it  a  few  crumbs,  but  the  sight 
highly  offended  the  gaoler,  who  loaded  the  prisoner  with  re- 
pi'oaehes  fdr  so  tile  an  amusement,  as  he  called  it;  and  with 
one  of  the  larse  keys  he  was  holding  in  his  hand,  he  unmer- 
cifully killed  the  poor  insect,  which,  for  the  first  time,  made 
Pelisson  shed  tears." 


SECTION  viir: 

LAND   CRABS — LANTE&K  FLY. 


.  Ha  VIVO  arranged  every  thing  for  di^artore,  and  being  so 
ibrtunate  as  to  meet  with  a  smsdl  vessel  bound  to  the  desired 
jport  ^Cunfana,  they  took  leave  of  thefr  English  A-iend,  and 
embarked  just  at  sunrise  for  South  America.  As  the  day 
advanced,  the  scene  became' truly  beatitiful ;  the  distant 
mountains  of  Cuba  blushed  with  the  rosy  tint  of  morning, 
while  the  blue  wave,  reflecting  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
flashed  fire  at  every  motion. 

These  seas  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds ;  and  turtles, 
wfaera  the  wat^r  is  not  extremely  deep,  are  found  near  the 
shore.  Land-crabs  too,  that  curious  animal,  abound  in  all 
these  islands,  as  well  as.in  most^ lands  between  the  tropics. 
The  natural  history  of  these  aiiimals  is  too  curious  not  to 
claim  a  place  in  these  toonderfid  travels ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fqx^  give  our  young  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  economy 
4>f  the  land  craib. 


I  body 

time.'  As  tbe^  multiply 'in  great  numbers^  they  bhod^e  the 
mondi  of  April  or  May,  to  begin  their  ekpedfttoii;  shd  theti 
sally  out  by  thousands  Arom  the  stumps  of  hdlow  trees,  iVom 
the  clil^  of  rock|s»  and  from  the  holes  which  they  dig  ^^ 
themselves  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Atthat  time  the 
whole  .ground  ir  Covered  with  thisband  of  adtenturers; 
there  is  no  tettinj^  deiwn  of^e'i^  foot,  without  treadjng  tkp6^ 
thenu  The.sea  is  their  place  of  desiination,  and  to  that 
they  direct  then*  march  with  right-lined  precision*  Nor  geo* 
metrician  could  send  them  to  their  destined  sUtt^  "f  * 
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shorter  course ;  they  neither  turn  to  the  right  nor  left,  what- 
ever  obstacles  intervene ;  and  even  if  they  meet  with  a  house, 
they  will  attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  to  keep  the  unbroken 
tenor  of  their  way.     But  though  this  is  the  general  order  of 
their  rout,  they,  upon  other  occasions,  are  obliged  to  con* 
form  to  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  if  it  is  intersected  with 
Titers,  they  are  then  seen  to  wind  along  the  course-  of  the 
stream.     They  are  oflen  obliged  to  halt  for  Want  of  rain, 
and  go  into  the  most  convenient  encampment  till  the  wea* 
ther  changes.     The  main  body  of  the  army  is  composed  of 
females,  which  never  leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  set  , 
in  for  some  time.     The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceed- 
ing ;  but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the 
Occasion ;  and  they  continue  to  move  forward  m  their  slow 
uniform  manner.    When  the  sun  shines,  and  is  hot  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  they  make  a  universal  halt,  and  wait 
till  the  cool  of  the  evening.    When  they  are  terrified,  they 
march  back,  in  a  confused  disorderly  manner,  holding  up 
their  nippers,  with  which  they  sometimes  tear  off  a  piece  of 
the  skin,  and  then  leave  the  weapon  where  they  inflicted  the 
wound.  '  They  even  try  to  intimidate  their  enemies ;  for 
they  often  clatter  their  jiippers  together,  as  if  to  threaten 
those  that  disturb  them.     But  though  they  thus  strive  to  be 
formidable  to  man,  they  are  much  more  so  to  each  other; 
for  ihey  are  possessed  of  one  most  unsocial  property,  which 
is,  that  if  any  of  them  by  accident  be  maimed,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding,  the  rest  fall  upoti 
^nd  devour  it  on  the  spot,  and  then  pursue  their  journey. 
When,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  and  escaping  a  uiousand 
dangers  (for  thpy  are  sometimes  three  months  in  getting  to 
the  shore),  they  have  arrived  at  the  destined  port,  they  pre- 
pare to  cast  their  spawn,  which,  shaking  off  into  the  water, 
they  leave  accident  to  bring  it  to  maturity.    At  this  time, 
shoals  of  hungry  fish  are  at  the  shore,  in  expectation  bf^  this 
aqnual  supply :  the  sea,  to  a  great  distance,  seems  black  with 
them  ;  and  about  two- thirds  of  the  crab's  eggs  are  immedi- 
ately devoured  by  these  rapacious  invaders.     The  eggs  that 
escape  are  hatched  under  the  sand ;   and,  soon  after,  mil-   ' 
lions  at  a  tiime  of  these  little  crabs  are  seen  quitting  the 
shore,  and  slowly  travelling  up  to  the  mountains.     This  ani- 
mal, when  possessed  of  its  retreats  in  the  mountains,  is  im- 
pregnable ;  for,  only  subsisting  on  vegetables;  it  seldom  ven- 
tures out,  and  its  habitation  being  ih  the  most  ii^aiccessible 
places,  it  remains  for  a  great  ^art'  of  the  season  in  perfi^ct 
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t^CuntXf  It  is  only  when  impelled  by  tliQ.  desire  of  bring* 
ipg  fortb  its  young,  and  wben  compelled  to  descend  into  the 
fiat  couDtTy>  tbat  it  is  .taken.  At  that  time,  the  natives  wait 
for  its  descent  iu  eager  expectation,  and  destroy  thousands ; 
b^ty.  disregarding  their  bodies,  they  only  seek  £pr  that  small 
spawn,  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  stomach,  within  tli« 
snqll,  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  man^s  thumb.  They  are 
much  more  yaluable  upon  their  return  after  they  have  cast 
their  jslj^H ;  for  being  covered  with  a  skin  resembling  soft 
par<:hment,  almost  every  part,  except  the  stomach,  may  b« 
^aten.  They  are  taken  in  the  holes,  by  feeling  for  them 
with  an  ipstrumept ;  they  are  sought  after  by  night,  when  oa 
their  jaurney^  by  flambeaux.  Th&  instant  the  animal  per* 
celves  itself  attacked,  it  throws  itself  on  its  back,  and  with 
its  claws  pinches  most  terribly  whatever  it  happens  to  fasten 
on.  But  the  dexterous  crab-catcher  takes  them  by  tlie 
binder  legs  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  nippers  cannot  touch 
bim»  and  thus  he  throws  them  into  his  bag.  Sometijnes  also 
thejr  are  caught  when  they  take  refuge  in  the  bottoms  of 
holes  in  rocks  by  the  sea- side,  by  covering  the  mouth  of  the 
boIe»  to  prevent  their  getting  out ;  and  then,  soon  after,  the 
tide  coming,  enters  the  hole,  and  the  animal  is  found  upoo 
its  ebbing,  drowned  in  its  retreat.  These  crabs  are  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  the  largest  about  six  inches  wide ;  they  walk  side- 
Ways,  like  the  sea-  crab,  and  are  shaped  like  them ;  some 
9re^black»  some  yellow,  some  red,  and  others  variegated  wiA 
Ted,  white^  and  yellow,  mixed. 

**  There  are  many  kinds  of  fire  flies,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  Antonio's,  repeating  them ;  "  but 
the  lantern  fly  of  Peru,  the  folgora  lanternariii,  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  mostcurious.  It  is  of  a  very  considerable 
size,  measuring  iiearly  three  inches  and  a  half  from  win{[*9 
end  to  ^^ing's  end,  when  expanded.  The  body  is  of  s 
lengthened  oval  shape,  and  divided  iuto  several  rings  or  seg- 
ments;  the  head  is  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  rest  of 
the  animalf  and  is  oval,  inflated,  and  bent  slightly  upwards; 
the  ground  colour  is  an  elegant  yellow,  with  a  strong  tinse 
of  green  in  some  parts,  and  marked  with  numerous  bright 
red-brown  variegations  in  the  form  of  stripes  and  spots;  th» 
wings  are  very  large,  of  a  yellow  colour,  most  el^antly  vs- 
riedl  with  brown  undulations  apd  spots,  and  the  lower  pair 
are  decprated.with  a  very  large  eye-shaped  spot  pntheoiid- 
die  of  each,  the  iris  or  border  of  the  spot  being  red.  and  the 
cepir^  half  rcd^  aod  half semi-transprent  white,    Ihe  besd. 
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or  lantern^  is  pale  yellow^  with  longilddinal  ted  stripes. 
This  beautiful  insect  is  a  native  of  Surinam^  and  many  other 
parts  of  South  America;  ^nd,  during  the  night,  diffuses  so 
strong  a  phosphoric  splendour  from  its  bead  or  iantern»  that 
it  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  a  candle  or  torch. 

<<  Did  you  ever  see  the  beautiful  little  ballad  of  Anacreon 
Moore,*'  said  Dr.  Walker,  "  in  which  he  makes  use  of  ihe 
lantern  fly,  as  an  agent  in  his  wild  and  interesting  Htory  ? 
It  begins  with  an  apostrophe  of  a  maniac  to  his  departed 
mistress;  The  scene  is  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swampi 
which  contains  about  250  square  miles,  between  Alexandria 
and  Virginia. 

*'  They  made  her  a  grave  too  void  aad  damp 

J ''or  a  soul  so  warm  and  true ; 
And  she's  gone  to  the  I  iako  of  the  Dismal  Swampi 
Where  all  nightlong,  Uy  a  firo-fly  lamp, 

8be  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

'*  And  hxsr  fire-fly  hrnip  I  soon  siiall  see, 

And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear  *,  /  - 

Lcmg'  ^id  loving  oar  Hie  shall  i>e— 
And  L'ii  hide  tliemaid  in  h  cyfM-ess  tree, 

When  the  footstep  of  l>«aUi.  is  near. 

**  Away  to  tlie  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds,-*- 
llis  path  was  rnj^i^cd  and  sore, 
TfifO'  tangled  j'nniper  beds  of  reeds. 
Through  many  a  fen  where  tlie  serpent  feed)«» 
Anal  )m{ii!i^  ne'er  f I od  before. 

^'  And  when  On  the  earth  he  sunk  to  sleeps 

If  sleep  his  ej^elids  knew  ; 
He  lay  where  the  deadly  vines  do  weep 
'llieir  venomous  tears »~  and  nightly  sleep 

The  flesh  with  biisteriog  dew. 

"  And  near  him  tli^e  sea-w<^f  stirr'd  the  bral&e^. 
And  the  rattle-snake  breath'd  in  his  ear ; 
Till  he  Ktartiiig  cried— from  his  dream  awake, 
O  when  vshall  I  see  (be  dusky  Lake, 
And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear  ? 

'*  He  saw  the  f«ake ;  and  a  meteor  bri^h't 

Quick  oVr  the  snrface  play'd. 
*  Welcome/  he  said,  *  my  dear  one's  light!' 
Abd  the  dim  shore  eclioed  for  many  a  nigkt, 

The  name  of  the  deallHCold  matdl 
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"  TiU  be  form'd  »  boat  of  the  birchen^bark. 
Which  carried  him  off  from  the  shore ; 

Far  he  followed  the  meteor  spark: 

The  winds  were  high,  and  the  clouds  were  dark. 
And  the  boat  retam'd  bo  more ! 

**  But'Oft  from  the  Indian-hunter's  camp 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true ; 
Are  seen  by  the  hour  of  midnight  damp 
To  cross  the  Lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 

Atad  paddle  their  white  canoe/' 


SECTION  IX. 

THE  CARACCAS — CUMANA  — EAIITHQUAKX. 

The  picturesque  scene  presented  by  Cumana,  as  our  tra- 
.vellers  entered  its  harbour^  drew  from  them  an  exclamation 
of  delight :  the  city  rises  out  of  a  plain  backed  by  the  cita- 
del ;  the  rocks  and  groves,  the  plantations  of  cocoa  nuts, 
cassias,  capers,  and  arborescent  mimosas ;  the  shores  co- 
vered with  alcatras,  or  brown  pelicans,  egrets,  and  flamin- 
goes; the  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the 
dark  and  gloomy  appearance  of  the  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior, conspire  to  form  a  picture  of  the  most  captivating 
beauty. 

The  city  had  scarcely  recovered  the  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake*, which  had,  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  our  travellers,  nearly  demolished  it ;  and  two  or  three 
days  afler  their  arrival,  they  experienced  a  fresh  shock, 
which  caused  much  dismay  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the 
strangers.  From  the  28th  of  October,  to  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, their  spirits  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation 
bj  the  appearance  of  the  heavens.  The  reddish  fog  which 
enveloped  the  city,  seemed  the  harbinger  of  evil.  The  heal 
of  the  night  was  most  oppressive.  The  breeze,  which  gene- 
rally cooled  the  air  from  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, was  no  longer  felt.  The  atmosphere  appeared  as  if  it 
were  on  fire ;  the  ground,  parched  and  dusty,  was  cracked 


*  The  author  will  be  pardoned  this  freedom;  the  Earthquake 
here  described  is  tliat  of  the  year  1797. 
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on  every  side.  On  the  4th  of  November,  about  turo.  in  the 
afternoon,  large  clouds  of  an  extraordinary  blackness  enve- 
loped ihe  high  mountains  o€  the  Brigantine  and  TatataquaU 
Tney  extended^  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  zenith* .  About 
four  i^  the  afternoon,  tiiunder  was  heard  over  their  heads,' 
but  at  an  immense  height,  without  rolling,  and  with  a  hoarse 
and  oflen  interrupted  sound*  At  the  moment  of  the  strong* 
est  electric  explosion,  at  4*^  12^,  there  were  two  shocks  o^ 
an  earthquake,  which  followed  at  fifteen  seconds  distance 
irom  each  other.  The  people  in  the  streets  filled  the  air 
with  their  cries.  Its  direction  was  from  nprth  to  spulii, 
which-  is  rare  at  Cumana.  Slaves,  who  were  drawing  water 
from  a  well  more  tHan  eighteen  or^  twenty  feet  deep»  near, 
the  river  Manzanares^  heard  a  noise  like  the  ei^plo^ion  of  a 
strong  charge  of  gunpowder.^  The  noise  seemed  to  comet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  a  very  singular,  phenomenon^ 
though  very  common  in  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  of 
America  exposed  to  earthquakes. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  first  shock,  there  was  a  very 
violent  blast  of  wind,  followed  by  an  electrical  rain  in  greiit 
drops.  The  sky  remained  cloudy,  and  theJ[>last  of  wind  was 
followed  by  a  dead  calm,  which  lasted  all  night.  The  BeU' 
ting  of  the  sun  presented  a  scene  of  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence. >  The  thick  veil  of  the  clouds  was  rent  asunder  a» 
in  shreds,  quite  near  the  horizon :  the  sun  appeared  at  19 
degrees  of  altitude  on  a  firmament  of  indigo  blue.  Its  disk 
was  enormously  enlarged,  distorted,  and  undulated  toward 
the  edges.  The  clouds  were  gilded,  and  fasciculi  of  diver- 
gent rays,  which'  reflected  the  most  brilliant  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  extended  even  to  the  midst  of  the  heavens.  There 
was  a  great  crowd  in  the  public  square. 

About  nine  in  the  evening  there  was  a  third  shock,  much 
slighter  than  the  former  two,  but  attended  evidently  with  a 
subterraneous  noise.  The  barometer  was  a  little  lower  than 
usual ;  but  the  progress  of  small  atmospheric  tides,  was  no 
way  interrupted.  The  mercury  was  precisely  at  the  minimum 
of  height  at  the  moment  of  the  earthquake;  it  continued 
rising  till  eleven  in  the  evening,  and  sunk  again  till  half  after 
four  in  the  morning,  conformably  to  the  law  which  regulates 
the  barometrical  variations.  In  the  night  between  the  3d 
and  4th  of  November,  the  reddish  vapour  was  so  thick,  that 
they  could  not  distinguish  the  place  of  the  moon,  except  by 
a  beautiful  halo  of  2(P  diameter.  « 
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The  p««jb))ft  look  dti  the  Yapours,  wtitcji  ehii^keir  lji%  fcottzcv, 
Mid  thefaiiare  cfthe  breeze  durihg  the  nighty  a^pt^tfgnos* 
tics  infallibly  disaBtrbufK  Our  trftviSl«rs  had  freqnent  tisiti 
Arom  persons,  who'  wished  to  know  if  their  instnirnents  iiidi* 
gated  ndw  shocks  for  the  next  day.  The  inquietude  was  par- 
ticularly great  and  general,  when  on  the  5th  of  Novemberi 
exactly  at  th<e  same  hour  as  the  preceding  day,  there  was  a 
▼iolent  gust  of  wind,  atttended  by  thunder,  and  a  few  drops 
of  rain.  No  shock  was  felt.  The  wind  and  storm  returned 
tor  fiv<e  or  six  days  at  the  same  hour,  almost  at  the  same  mi- 
aate.  The  inhabitants  of  Cumana,  and  of  many  other  places 
betweehn  the  tropics,  have  long  ago  made  the  observation,  that 
Chose  atmospherrcal  changes,  which  appear  the  most  acci- 
dental, fellow  for  whole  weeks,  accrtaib  tj^e  with  asionish- 
mg  variety.  The  same  phenomenon  exists  under  the  tem- 
perate zone ;  nor  has  it  escaped  the  sagacity  of  astronomers, 
who  often  see  clouds  foarm  in  a  serene  sky,  during  three  or 
four  days  together,  at  the  same  part  oFthe  firmament,  take  the 
^  same  direction,  and  dissolve  at  the  same  height,  sometimes 
before,  sometimes  after  the  passage  of  a  star  over  the  meri* 
Idian,  consequently  within  a  few  mimites  of  the  Baine  apparent 
time,  ' 

Our  travellers  remained  at  Cumana  during  the  whole  of 
this  ^soncussion  of  nature.  The  danger  over,  the  inhabitants 
returned  to  their  ordinary  amusements  and  occupations. 
Edward  had  often  heard  the  question  asked  in  the  morning, 
<<  le  the  water  copl  ?'*  but  codd  not  find  out  its  meaning: 
tfpon  going,  however,  to  the  fiver  side  (the  Manga- 
Bores)  he  saw  what  appeared  to  him  a  most  exiraordinary 
scene.  A  great"  number  of  people  were  seated  in  high 
chairs  which  were  actually  placed  in  the  water.  Here  a 
large  conlpany  was  assembled,  some  smoaking,  others 
talKinfr,  while  others  were  partaking  of  refreshments,  and 
all  appeared  to  be  enjoying  themselves  extremely  They 
were  invited  to  join  the  party  by  a  Spaniard  whom  they 
knew,  and  accordingly  Edward  and  Antoqip  were  soon 
placed  in  chairs ;  the  Doctor  declined  the  offer,  and  was 
content  to  pace  the  shores,  while  his  young  friends  with 
difficulty  suppressed  a  smile  at  the  singularity  of  their  pre- 
sent situation;     ,    . 

The  inhabitants  are  dexterous  swimmers,  and  the  children 

4nd  ivomen  partake  of  this  amusement  without  betraying  the 

least  fear,  indeed  they  have  but  little  to  apprehend  except  from 

the  dolphin,  which  sometimes  comes  upon  them,  spouting 

.5 
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lik0  II  Wh^fi^'^^TBtkcco  knd  jndigo  are  much  cultivated '  iq 
thi^  W^i^bjbourfi66'()pMd  the  farms  on  the  banks  of  the  Man* 
Safiares  d^e  'rotnarittcally  situated  amid  groves  of  Cactus; 
Tamarinds^  p^iris;  i&6;  and  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  excellent 
milk  and  butter  6re  j)rodCiced. 

**  I  should  like  of  all  things;*'  isaid  Edward,  who  had  beeii 
listening  to  albng  account  of  the  rieighbouring  country,  « to 
visit  the  ctretti  of  Caripe/'  • 

**  -We  will  make  ittiquiries  >e8pecting  this  cavern^"  re- 
plied hi6  friend,^'**  ^d  if  we  can  reach  it  with  safety,  you 
shall  l^'griitlflc^r.^'         • 
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Preparations  and  enquiries  being  made  previous  to  this 
excursion,  they  at  length  began  their  intended  excursiou, 
proceeding  thfough  a  country  studded  with  forests,  till  at 
length  they,  reached  a  convent,  where  they  rested  for  the 
night.  The  climate  was  here  cool  and  deh*cious,  and  the 
narrow  valley,  which. was  surrounded  by  cavernous  moun* 
tains,  formed  a  pleaising  contrast  with  the  majestic  horizon 
which  on  all  sides  surrounded  it 

Early  on  ihe  following  day  they  resumed  their  journey, 
llie  road,  or  rather  pith,  that  leads  to  Cumanacoa,  follows 
the  right  bank  of  the  Manzaoaresi  passing  by  the  hospital  of 
the  Capuchins,  situate  in  ^  ^mall  wood  of  lignum  vitse  and 
arborescent  capparis  On  leaving  Ciimana  they  enjoyed 
during  the  short  duration  of  the  twdight,  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  San  Francisco,  an  extensive  view  over  the  sea,  the 
plain  CDvered  with  bera  and  its  golden  flowers,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Brigantlfie.  .  They  were, struck  at  the 
^reat  proximity  in  which  the  Cordillera  presented  itself,  be- 
fore the  disk  of  the  rising  sun  had  reached  the  horizon.  The! 
tint  of  the  summits  is  of  a  deeper  blue,  their  outline  is  niore 
strongly  marked,  and  their  masses  are  more  detached,  fis! 
Jong  as  the  transparency  of  the  sir  remains  undisturbed  b^^ 
the  vappijirs,  which,  accumulated  during  the  night  in  th{^ 
vallies, /rise  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  ^cquirci 
warmth. 
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of  forty  or  fifty,  perched  oOv  the,  ^qcp^  U^^  '  These  birds 
ran^e  themselves  i^  files  to  sle^p-^figetl^er  like  fovi^lsfand 
their  indolence  is  such,  that  th^y  gai..|b  rpost  long  before 
sun-set,  and  awake  not  till  after  the  sun  is  above  the  borl- 
'  son.  This  idleness  seeios  asif  it  were  shared  in  those  cH- 
mates  by  the  trees  with  pennate  l(^yes«  The  mioiosas  and 
the  tamarinds  close  their  leaves  in  ^  clear  and  serene  sky, 
twienty-fiv^  or  thirty-five  .ininu|;es  i^^sfi^iie  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  unfold  them  in  the  mornli^g.  when  it's  disk  has 
been  visible  for  the  same  time.  They  found  them  the  same 
in  the  steppes  or  deserts,  where  no  irregularity  of  the  ground 
interrupted  the  view  of  the  horizon.  ,  It  appears,  that^  ac- 
customed during  the  day  to  an  extreme  brilliancy  of  light, 
the  sensitive  and  other  leguminous  plants  with  thin  and  de- 
licate leaves  are  afiect^  in  the  evening  by  the  smallest  de- 
cline in  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  so  that  night  begins 
for  the  vegetables,  there  as  with  us,  before  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  solar  disk.  But  why  under  a  zone  where 
there  is  scarcely  any  twilight,,  do  not  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  stimulate  the  leaves  with  so  much  more  force,  as  the 
absence 'of  the  light  must  have  rendered  them  more  irrita- 
ble ?  Does  the  humidity  deposited  on  the  parenchyma  by 
the  cooling  of  the  leaves,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  nocturnal 
radiation;  prevent  perhaps  the  action  of  the  first  rays  of  the 
HMni  In  our  climates  the  leguminous  plants  with  irritable, 
leaves  awake  during  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  before  the 
sun  appears. 

Resuming  their  journey  through  thick  forests,  extensive 
plains^  and  over  lofty  mountains,  they  at  length  arrived  in  the 
ravine  of  Los  Frailes,  where  they  saw  many  huts,  each 
placed  in  the  centre  of  an  enclosure,  that  contams  j^laintains, 
papaw  trees,  sugar-canes,  and  maize.  They  might  have 
been  surprised  at  the  small  extent  of  these  cultivated  spots, 
if  they  had  not  recollected  that  an  acre  planted  with  plan- 
tains produces  near  twenty  times  as  much  food  as  the  same 
space  sown  with  corn.  In  Europe,  our  wheat,  barley,  and 
rye  cover  vast  spaces  of  ground ;  and  in  general  the  ara- 
ble lands  touch  each  other,  wherever  the  inhabitants  live  upon 
corn.  It  is  not  the  same  under  the  torrid  zone,  where  man 
has  been  able  to  appropriate  to  himself  plants,  that  yield 
more  abundant  and  earlier  harvests.  In  these  happy  cli- 
mates, the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  proportioned  to  the  heat 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.    An  immense  population 
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ia^B  fibundiiiit  OQurjijii^mieat  oa  a  narrow  «piice,  caverad  miih 
plantains,  cassava,  yams,  and  maize.  The  isolated  .situation 
of  tbe  huts,  dispersed  through  the  forest  indicates  to  the  tra- 
veller the  fecundity  of  nature,  where  a  sdq^I  s^ot  of  culti- 
vated ground  suffices  for  tlie  wants  of  several  families. 

hi  prpnortion  as  th^  pepetrated .  into  the  fore^,  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  presented  an  extraordinary  phenomenon; 
a  gramineous  plants  with  verticiUate  brancheSy  climbed  lik^ 
a  liana>  eight  or  ten  &et,  and  formed  festooi^Sf  which  cri>ss 
the  path, , and  swing  dbout  with  the  wind.  They  halted, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  pp  a  small  Qat*  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  QuetepCf  ^od  is  elevated  about 
190to]seB  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  few  small  hoiuies 
have  been  erected  n^r  a  spring,  well  known. by  ithe  natives 
for  its  coolness  and  grc^at  salubrity.  They  found  the  water 
delicious.  The  springs  which  descend  from  jtbe  neigbbour- 
iog  mountains  of  a  greater  height  often  indicate  a  too  rajud 
decrement  of  heat.  The  view  from  Quetepe  is  magnificent ; 
but  that  from,  the  mountain  called  the  Jmpotsibl^^  which  they 
soon  after  reached,  exceeded  it.  • 

Here  our  travellers  passed  the  night  at  a  military  pofft, 
where  they  wQJce  well  accQmmodated.  The  Impossible  may 
be  termed  the  key  to  the  Llanos  or  plains.  The  Llaneros^ 
or  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  send  their  produce,  especially 
maize,  leather,,  and  cattle,  to  the  por,t  of  Cunmna.})y  the 
road  over  the  Impossible.  They  continually  saw  mules 
arrive,  led  by  Indians  or  Mulattoes.  They  were  amazingly 
struck  with  the  solitude,  and  grandeur  of  the  scen^  whiqh 
surrounded  them.  Several  parM  of  the  vast  forests,  which 
surround  the  mountain,,  had  taken  fire.  JReddish  flames, 
half  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke,  presented  the  most  aw- 
ful apectacle.  The  inhabitants  set  fire  to  the  forests,  to  me- 
liorate the  pasturage,  and  destroy  the  shrubs^  that  choke  the 
grass,  already  so  scarce  in  these  countries.  Enormous  oon- 
dagrations  too  are  often  cajused  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
Indians,  who  neglect,  when  they  travel,  to  extinguish  the 
fire  with  which  they  have  dressed  their  food.  These, acci- 
dents have  contributed  to  diminish  the  number  of  old  trees 
in  the  road  from  Cumana  to  Cumanacoa. 

On  emerging  from  the  ravine  which  descends  from  ,the 

Impossible,  they  entered  a  thick  forest  traversed  by  a  num* 

ber  of  small  rivers.     Here  they  saw  several  large.aerpeQtf^ 

and  were  not  a  little  alarmed,  upon  .h^iog  told,  thftt  Ib^  nal- 

.    «t.2 
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lie^hnk^y'^he  centttpede,  and  othc^  noxious  reptiles  infested 
these  forest^''  ""].'  ' '      ■••••:.:;.-•/,. 

;*<  Wien? a tt'^veH^n*' ^?iys  M.  it!6  fiumboJdt,  •*  newlyar- 
fitted  frbm  E^rcfpe,  'petietratesfor  thfe  first  time  into  the 
forests  of  Sout|i  Amerida,  nature'  presents  herself  to  him  un- 
d^r  an  uiiexpectl^d  aspect.  Thfe  objects  that  surround  him 
rec^l  but  fqebly  those  pictures,  which  celebrated  writers 
hkve  traced  on  the  bailks*  6f  the  Mississippi,  in  Florida,  and 
in  othef  temperate  negronsot*  the  New  World.  He  feels  at 
^very'fetcip,  thathe  ife  not  dti  the  c'bi(ifines,  but  in  the  centre 
bf  the  torrid  zbrie :  hot  iii  ohV  of  the^Vest  India  islands,  but 
on  a  vast*  continent/whefre  erery  thing  is  gigantic,  the  mouD- 
tains;  the  rivers,  and  the  niass  of  vegetation.  If  he.feel 
strongly  tlie  beauty  of  picturesque  scenery,  he  can  scarcely 
define  the  various  ehiotiohs,  which  crowd  upon  his  mind; 
he  can  scarcely  distinguish  what  most  excites  his  admira- 
tion, the  "deep  'silence  of  those  solitudes,  the  individual 
beauty  and  contrast  of  forms,  or  that  vigour  and  freshness  of 
vegetable  life,  which  characterize  the  climate  of  the  tropics. 
It  mi^ht  be  said  that  the  earrh,  overloaded  with  plants,  does 
not  allow  them  space  enough  to  unfold  themselves,  ^he 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  every  where  concealed  under  a  thick 
carpet  of  verdure;  and  if  we  carefully  transplanted  the 
orchidete,  the  pipers,  and  the  pothos,  which  a  single  cour- 
baril,  or  American  fig-  tree  nourishes,  we  should  cover  a  vast 
extent  of  ground.  By  this  singular  assemblage,  the  forests, 
as  well  as  the  flanks  of  the  rocks  and  mountains,  enlarge  the 
domains  of  organic  nature.  The  same  lianas  as  creep  on 
the  ground,  reach  the  tops  of  the  tree«,  and  pass  from  one 
lb  anothier  at  tile  height  of  more  than  \{H)  feet.  Thus  by  a 
continual  interlacing  of  parasite  plants,  the  botanist  is  often 
led  to  confound  the  flowers,  the  fruits,  and  leaves,  which 
belong  to  different  species,'* 

'  Amidst  the  dark  foliage  of  such  scenes  as  these  our  tra- 
vellers wal!ked  for  some  hours  under  the  shade  of  verdant 
arcades,  w^hich^  scarcely  admit  a  glimpse  of  the  sky;  the 
sky  iappe'^fing  to  them  of  an  indigo  blue,  so  much  the 
deeper  as  the  green  of  the  equinoctial  plants  is  generally  of 
a  stronger  hue,  with  somewhat  of  a  brownish  tint.  A  great 
fern  tree,  very  different  firom  the  polypodium  arboreum  of 
the  West  Indies,  rose  above  masses  of  scattered  rock$.  *  In 
this  place  they  were  struck  for  the  first  time  with  the  sight 
of  those  nests  in  the  shapet^  of  bottles,  or  small  pockets, 
which  are  suspended  to  the  brunches  of  the  lowest  trees, 
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a(id.w)^9ch,|^t^  the  la^fniyabjlj^ffldiii^tpj  of  thf  flfrioles,  ihat 
raiDgle  their  warblings  with  the  hoarse  cries  of  t^e  parro^ 
aad  thf&,Di«c«w9.  (Tt^^se  )iv^,  ao.weU.j^jfkpwA'fprth^ir  vivid 
coloars,  fij  oi4y.  in  pair«9  while  Ae  Jcc^:.pf^rrqta,iyao3er 
about  ia  flocks  of  several  hundreds.  A  man .  must  -have 
lived  ID  those  climates,  particularly  in  the  bpt  yallejw  bf  the 
And^^,  to  ooncely^  how  these  bircb  poioetio^^  <kowP  with 
theii;  voice  the  pbitie  qf  roaring  qaUJri^Qts.  , ,  /,  .:'!.•.(>;.• 
A^  Sa^  FernaDctoy .  our  ti;av^l]ers  ^ave  theip;  letterf.pf  i^ 
troductlpn  to  ^e  )npnk,yhp|held  jujrisdictipu.o.yer^thisjnii^ 
siox|^,  and  received;  ^mt^.fiU^ntiQP^  fromtthe  goodia^^. 
The  l^ousea»  or  rather  the  Jl^ts  of  the  ChayjQaa|n4if«^s»(i|e* 
parated:  from  ^ach  other^  are  not  surrounded  by  gar^eni^t 
The  streets,  which  are  wideband  very  straight,  crpffl;reaph 
other  at  right  angles.  The  walls,  which  are  very  tblnr;  and 
alight,  .are  made  of  clay,  strengthened  by  liatias..,.,  Tbe.  ujop* 
ibrmityrof  their  construction,  th^  grave  aj^d  taciturn  ^iinoffihe 
inhfibitants,  and  tho;  extreme  .neatness  that  rpigM  f^hr^^^ 
out  their  habitations,  reminded  our  travelers  of^tl^^e^tai^r 
lishments  of  the  Morayiaii  brethren.  Ev^ry  I^dim  :4^i|i}ly 
cultivates,  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  beside  itf^.owa 
garden,; 'the  cpnuco  of  the  community^;  Ip^^his  ^hp  a^lts 
of  each  sex  work  one  hour  in  the  inprning,^  and  of^e.ff^  the 
evening.  In  the  missions  nefu'est  this  coast j.  t^eg^df^f](f 
the  community  is  genei^ally  a  siJigar  orj^^kp^pj^taiipi]^ 
Ainder  the  direction  .of  th^;  mis|iipnary  $  and  the.  produce  of 
which^  were  the  law  ^triptlv  obseryed«i  qux.ljiei./mpV^y^d 
.only  for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  the  pi^rchas^  Q^:^ 
sacerdotal,  ornaments.  The  great  squi^re  of  .Si^  ^Fernando^ 
in  the  centre  o£  the  village,  contains  the  c^ur^iv  ^hp  dwelling 
of  the  mifisipnarY;,  and  that  humble  e^ificp  wfiic^  iS;  pomp* 
i>usly  called.tlieking|shpuse^Casa  del  Rpy,j  Th^s  icia^al 
caravanserai,  destmed  ^o,  lodge,  t;ravellprif:  jpQnite}y.  yalua- 
ble  in.  a  country,  where  the  nanm  i>f.  ^h  inp  i>  st^fl  uor 
known.  ,The  Casas  del  Rey  arcjto  be,  ;foufid,  in.  all  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  may  be  deerapd  an  iniitatidn  of  the 

■  ■■■■■'  ....i^  >    .     n-.i     ■     0    ir,| '^ 

*  A  certain  nmnber  oFhabitalious  collectftd  rband  a  dnircb,  a 
missionary  monk  performing  the  minnterial  duties,  is  oijIM  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  itiuwH  or  Pneblo  As  minam,  Indian  villagd», 
governed  by  ^  priest^.are  pajled  ,Pia^Ui.i/e  ffoHrvul^  They,  liiidse 
a  distinction  bielween  th&  Ctfra  doctriwf^  who  iji  the  priest  of  in 
Indian  polish,  and  the:Ci«rarert<»ivpiptest.oC.a  vUlsgejiihabiied 
hy  whites  and  men  of  mi^ed  race.  , 
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tanbcM  of  PerU|  estaUi^dl  ttttwAkig  totfi^  Ul#8  of 
MftkicoCapab. 

Froth  Saiy  Ferntndo  thiejr  prbs^ctited  thdr  jolinief  to 
Cumadaeoa;  ii^ieh  standi  in  a  pretty  VaNej  wMch  gradttally 
euMfgi^  itsdf.  Tobacco  of  the  fiaest  qtiaKtj  flourisliev  in 
thT8'iieijg;hbotirh6od.  Ab  thiey  ateroached  thie  aonlliern 
bank  of  tftfe  tfaslh  of  Cumanacoa,  thtey  enjoyed  the  view  of 
Tumiriquiri.  An  ctictraiiiun  waU  xyfrotlfti  theremains  of  m 
ancient  cliff,  rises  ih  the  midst  of  the  forests:  Farther  to  the 
west,  at  GerTbdef  CucMfsmro,  the  chain  of  motif) tiiins^Beems 
asif  bt>dketi  by  the  ^fleets  of  an  earth^piake.  The  crevicen 
merer  tfian  a  1 50  totses  wide,  is-  stirroiinded  by  petpendictt* 
Iftr  roeks^  and  is  fiHed  with  treesj  theintenroven  branches  of 
which  find  no  roont  to  st>r^ad.  The  crevice  appears  liice  a 
mine  opened  by  tfie  falling  'm  of  the  earth.  A  torrent,  the 
Rio  Jtfagua,  trarerses  this  crevice,  the  appeanmce  of  which 
is'hi^Rljr  picturesque,  and  whieh  is  called  Riscadel  Cadtt- 
V$A&J  The  river  rises  atthe  distance  of  sevetr  leagues  to  the 
MtiUi^west^  at  the  foot  of  the  momitain  of  the  Brigantme, 
and'fcirms  some  beautiful  cascadeiB^  before-it  spreads  through 
IIHe^plaiil  of  Cumanacoa; 

Tm'dte^t&it  inhiibited  by  jaguar  tygers,  Which  paw 
(he  day^ih  cAiislrns,  and  rove  around  the  habitations  at  n^bt 
BcMg  ireli'  ftd,^  they  reach  six*  feet  in  length.  One  nigiit 
^hett  out' th&vell^ri  had  retired  to  rest,  they  were  aianned 
by  an  extteotdi^ifary  noise  which  theyfbund  proceeded  from 
a  hor^  belonging  to  the  farm,  which  was  attacked  by  one 
of  tH^s^  a!niitaa]a.  .  Hb  dragged  his  prey  ofi  a  fine  moon- 
^fight  night,  acroiB  the  savannah,  under  a  ceiba  of  an  enor- 
mt>us  size.  The  groans  of  the' dying  horse  awoke  the  slaves 
of  the  fiilrtn^  who  went  out  armed  with  iances,  and  machetes f 
kdiveET.  Tiie  tyger  continued  on  liis  prey,  awaited  their  af 
prdach  with  trabqniHity,  and  fell  only  after  a  long  and  obati- 
nate  resistaiiee.  This  fkct^  and  a  great  many  others  verified 
cftt  the  spot,  prove,  that  the  great  jaguar  of  Terra  Rrma, 
litfe  the  ji^arete  of  Paraguajr,  ahd  we  real  tyger  o^  Asia, 
dees^  not  &e  froBi  man^  when  it  is  dared  to  dose  fight»  aad 
when  itjs.  not  firiffhtened  by  the  number  of  assailants. 

I«  traveraive  £is  wild  country,  they  had  further  P^^r 
tlie<aagaoity)  of  these  laborious  animius  tiie  mules.  Tbeff 
habitsr  are  the  same  at  those  of  the  beasta  of  burden  m 
^wirzerlaikd  affd  tlier  ^rrenees.  Iti  proportion  as  a'  country 
Is  more  isavage,  the  idsthtct  of  domestic  am'mals  ittiprores  in 
address  and  sagacity.    When  the  mules  feel  themselves  m 
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srg  they  %t6fi'  tdving^  their  heads  U^  Ae  rigllt  uid  m 
iAi'tkemothmi^t'ih^r^emn  seeniB  to  incUoote,  thitt 
reftect^  on"  tih«  dfldiAiod  tbejF^ught  to  t^ev  Theip  re- 
ion  i»«lQWv  bUt'iilwayn  jUMi  if  il;  belk^ee;  thftt  is  td 
if  it-be  not  croMed'or  hastened'  by  the  tttipradeBce^^ 
rairetter.  It  is'on  |h«  frightful  roads  of  the  Aodes^  d^- 
jouiMyB  of' itomr seven  mooth84aero88  mountains  foft 
d'by  <torrentB)  that^tho^  int^ligeoce  of  horses  and 'beasts 
Girden^'d^pla;^9itt^)f  in  an  astonishing  manner.  Thus 
QO«lttiineet8^ai^4Mttrd  to  say^  **  1  will  not  give  you  thie 
»  wliosi6»  sicfp  ^  tM'  easi€st^  but  him  who  reasons  best  ;*' 
3s  r«tff(i7fc<i^;'  This  popular  expression^  dicta«sd  by  long 
Ttonoe^  cdinbats  the  system  of  animated  machines^  beU- 
>erh3ipo^im  ttHfthe  at gumenlB  of  specutaHite  philosophy, 
t  length,  fliter-a  fintigsing  jonmey  onr  wearied  travelleKi 
hedtfajio<to0y^t  of  Canpe,  where  they  took  up  their 
le  with  the  Capuchin  fathers,  from  whom  they  received 
y  posi0bl»'atMitionv  -  A^r  oneiday^s  rc^dso^  tbey  set 
fbr  tho>oat6rn4'>i|ocoiiip*»iad  by  trus^  guides  reeoni'* 
^d  by- thO'Sapei'lor'Oif  theoonvtttnt.  Tliey  pursued  their 
ney  with  delight';  lli»  day  ii«is  cleary  the  atr  sereme  and 
I,,  attli  the  ccM^try  whieli  snn^swoided  them^  exhibited 
ures'0^gMlkk«r4Hl|d'Sublimity  cateu 
;t  agreeable  senMitioiifr  in  tihoso^  «taos0  hea#ts  and  ftelidgt 
e  ali^^fia4h^  lMami6s  of<iiator«» 

.•   -.:;.     ;     '  A)    ,//   '•'    ;       ..     ;  ,....,        ■:',    i     I    • 

'.s  ,L:..n  .0  i.  ^nanateBEaBBH. .... 


r.HE  i^«enii,'iwMcb:th«r native  (M  4inime^^fit$,  is  not 
the  valle3Jl  af  Qa«ip»  ili^fi^but  ilt  threo  sltiort  leagues  ^ 
ce  fi^aas  U|e  bqnn$ntj  toward  the  west-souih-west«.  It 
»8  iato.a  latiSMi  valleiy,  which  ternumitea  at*  tlm  Sierca 
Guaokshy;  lliey  s0t  oot  tow«nith^  Sierra,  aocompanisd 
thetAloaNbi^.  orJndion  miifi^traies^  and  tiie  greater  part 
(ibeivcuis'Of  the  «0Mt^ntL'><A  narrow- pa^  led  themat 
tt.dliriii||[>Rn  boui*  and  «  half  toward  the *solitti,  across  a 
B  pbi|,icobered  mth  a^Maotiftit^tnrf;^  Thisy  llien'tufned 
liadbtiv  «iP^t4ofif««  Matt  t i|f pnr^  ii^h  i«ou«p  diHn^the 
o4\ 
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mouth  of  ibe  ci^eni.  They  tikpe^itAJI^rmg  t^r»e  cpia^ten 
of  an  hour,  walking  sometimes  in  ik^i waleri  which  was  sbal* 
loir,  sometimes  between  tht  Aorrent  and  ai.va}!  of  rodcs,-  on 
a  soil  extremely  slippery  and  |niry« .  The  fttUiDgidowB  of  the 
earth,  the.  scatter^a  itrunka^kf  tinees  over) which  the  inuisfi 
covild  scarcely  pass/  the... creeping  plantS'  that  .covered  the 
ground,  rendered  this  pant  of  the  roadmgiit.fatigui[B^» 

At  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mioantamof  Giufiobafo^  i^cTjr wwere 
only  4CX)  steps  from  the. cayer-n^fiiwithmt  yet  perceivmg  the 
entrance.  The  torrent  "runs,  in  )i'Crie{ric«,.w'hichihasheeB 
hollowed  out  by  the.  waters t : and. they  :9^ent  on  Under' a 
cpmice,  the  projection  of  whi<:h  preveql^d  th.em  ftom  seeing 
the  sky.  The  path  winds.like  the  river :  at^  fj^eJast.iturntBg 
they  came  suadenly  before,  tb^  imme^e  .pp^poiog  of  the 
grotto.  The  aspect  of  thi&spot  is  nnyestic  ev^aio  the  eye 
of  a  traveller  accustomed  to  the  pictureai^iiie^Qepelofthe 
higher  Alps. 

The  great  uniformity  which  all  caverns  generally  presenty 
led^Dr.  Walker  to  beliete,.ttMt.ffaea0pect:of ,  the  osTem  of 
Caripe  would  diflfer  little. fromiwbal^tfaey. had  olMervcd  in 
their  preceding  travels.  The  reality  far  e»<^eded  bis- ex- 
p^ctatieps.  If  the  configuration  .of  th«.grottoeB|  tbetspie»- 
dour  of  the  stalactites,  and  all'the;pbee»me»a  of  jnorgaaic 
nature,  present  striking,  analogieSr  the  myeaty  of  ^^Fnoxial 
vegetation  gives  at  the  same  tiAie  an  jindi^idHal  character  to 
the  aperture  of  this  cavern.  The  Cueva  del  Guacbaro  is 
pierced  in  the  vertical  profile  of  a  rock.  The  entrance  is 
toward  the  south,  and  forma  a  vault  8o£set  broad,  and  72  feet 
high.  The  rock,  that  surmounts  the  grotto,  is  covered  with 
trees  of  gigantic  height.^  The  mammse-tree,  and  thegenioa 
with  large  and  shinin^^  leaves,  raise  their  branches  verticslij 
toward  the  sky ;  while  those  of  the  courbaril  and  the  ery- 
thrina  form,  as  they- extend  themselves^  a  thick  vault  of  ver- 
dure. Plants  of  the.  family  of  pothos  with  succulent  stems, 
oxaluBCS,  aAd  orcUdeseof  a^si^gidat  lAvuctmse^^  havnig  a 
gdden  flower  spotted  with  bkckitbreet. inches  longr  rise  m 
the  driest  clefts  of  the  rocks;  while  ojre(epingplaAls,wavi]ig 
in  the  winds,  are  interwoven  in  festoons  neioiie  theopeom^ 
of  the  cavern.  .  They  distinguished  in  theite  festoons  a  big- 
nonia  of  a  violet  blue,  the  .purple  dolicbos^  and  f^^'^^^^^!^ 
time  that  magni^centsolandra^.  thl^,orange  flower^' w<^ 
baa  a  fleshy  tube.niore  than  fourJoschas  long.  >.T^.enlk«P<^ 
'  of  grottoes,  like  the  view! of  4WK:|idea«deri¥ejthejrfiiribcvs' 
charm  from  the/uUiatioBi  ndocaor  lessmi^jesticiA  which*  w>^7 
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fire  placed^  atid  whicli  in  sotiie  Muft  dQteniiia<»ilhe.'dii^i»^<tr 
of  -the  'landscape.  ' What^  a  cootirast  heUmeed :  tVe  QnesiMi  ^f 
Caripe,'lind  those  cai^erns  of  the  north  crovnedf* with  oaks 
and  gloomy  larch-trees !   .  ;,'<'/•  .<•••< 

But  this  luxury  of  vegetation  embellishes  not  only  the 
OBtside  of  the  vault,  it  appears  evien  in  the  vestibule  oCithe 
grotto.  They  saw  with  astonishment  piiatntain-leaved  heli- 
tconias  eighteen  feet  high,  the  praga  pilm-tifee,  ai»d')arbor* 
esceDt.arnniis,  f<^low  the  banksx>f  the  rivet*,,  eveh  <to  those 
subterranean  places:  The  vegetation  continues : ini  thoi  cave 
x^  Caripe»  as  in  those  deep  crevices  of  the  Andes^  hatf  ex- 
cluded irom  the  light  of  day ;  and  does  'not  disappetir,  till^ 
advancing  in  the  interior,  within  thirty  or  forty  phces  from 
the  entrance.  '  They,  measured  the  way  by  means  of  a  cord^ 
and  they  went  on  about  430'feet,  without  being  pbligxid.to 
light  their  torches.  Day^light  penetrates  even  into  tbiid'te* 
gion^  biscause  the  grotto  fo^ms  but  one  single  channel, 
which  J^eeps  the  same  direction^  from  southreast  to  nortli* 
west.  Where  the  light  begins  to  fail,  they  bea^d  from  afar 
the  hoarse  sounds  of  the  nocturnal  birds ;  rounds,  which  the 
natives  thing  belong  exclusively  to  those  subterraneous 
]ilaces.>  ^  i  ^ 

.  The  guachero  is  of  the  size  of  a  cotnmon'  fo\i^i ;  it  has  the 
mouth  of  the  goat-sucker  and  procrios,  and  of  the  part  of 
those  vultures,  the  crooked  beaks  of  which  is  surroupded 
with  stiff*  silky  hairs.  .  It  is  a  nocturnal  bird  of  the  geneaa 
passeres.  The  plumage  of  the  guachero  is 'of  a  dark  bluish 
grey,  mixed  with  ^all  streaks  and  specks* of  bl^ick.  Large 
.white  spots,  which  have  the  form*  of  a  heart,  and  which  are 
bordered  with  black,  mark  the  head,  the  wings,  and  the  tait.i 
The  eyes  of  the  bird  are  hurt  by  the  blaze  of  day  ;  tbey*ave 
blae»  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  goat- suckers.:  The 
spread  of  the  wings,  which  are  composed  of  seventeen:  or 
eighteen  quill  feathers,  is  three  feet  and  ai  haifj  The 
guacharo  quits  the  cavern  at  nightrfali,^  especially  when  ^he 
moon  shines.  It  is  almost  the  only  frugiferouis  noctoffnal 
bird,  that  it  is  yet  known;  the  confocmation  ofitsfeetsuft- 
ciently  sho»s,  that  it  does  not  hunt  like  our  ow^  .  It.feeds 
on  very  hard  fruits.  TheJndians.a8Sured  our  tcavellersHithat 
the  guacharodo^notpurstie  either  the  laradlicdrqooft  insects, 
or  those  phalaehse  which  serve  as  food  to  Ihe'  goattsudke^. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  ideaJof  the  horfitile  noise  oc^iisioned 
by  thousands  of  tl^ese  bir(U  m.the  dark  part  of  th^cavevh, 
and  which  pan  only  be  compared  to  the  croal^in^of  ctows. 
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TlufmVMlasktflmKinf  cnwof  ilie  giiMh«r6er strike! ttpcm 
tke^iwoltt  of  the  rocks,  and  «ve  repeated  bj  the  ecfab  vi  the 
depth  o£  tie  oevevn.  The  IndmiM  shewed  them  the  nests 
of  these  birds,  by  fixing  torches  to  the  end  of  e  long  pole. 
These  nests  were  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  above  thdr  heads, 
itthnles  in  the  shape  of  fonnels,'  with  which- the  reef  of  ti» 
grotto  is  pierced  like  a  store.  The  noise  increased  as  tbej 
ndkunc^^  f^  the  bh-da  were  afitighted  by  the  ](|^t  of  the 
terchesiof  copal.  When  thia  noise  ceaaed  a^iew  miautes 
around  thenii  they  heard  at  a  distance  the  piainttrr  cries  af 
the  birds  roosting  in  other  ramifications  of  the.  cavern.  It 
seemed  aa  if  tJiese  bands  answered  each  other  ahematelf* 

These  birds*  are  particalarly  fat ;  and  onoe  a  year  the  In* 
diana  erect  hute.  with  palm  lea^vea  near  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern  in  which  they  live  during  the  aii  harvest*  There 
with  a  fine  of  brush  wood^  they  melt  in  pots  of  clay  thefitt 
vsf  the  young  birds  just  killed ;  the  fat  is  known  by  uie  name 
tff  butter  or  otli  /man^ffca  or  meite)  of  the  gaachara.  It  is 
half  liquid^  transparent,  without  smell,  and  so  pure  that  it 
may*  be  kept  above  a  year  without  becoming  rancid.  At  the 
convent  of  Caripe  no  other  oil  is  used  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  monks  but  that  of  the  cavern.  It  appears,  that  they  do 
ncit  get  above  150  or  MK)  bottles  of  very  pure  manteca;  the 
rest,  less  ttansperent^  is  preserved  in:  large  earthen  vtessels; 
In  cpnfbrmity  to  the  system  of  the  missionariea,'the  IndiaM 
aae  obliged  to  furnish. goaoharo- oil  for  the  churth  lamp:  t^e 
rest  is  purchased  of  thdm; 

They  follbw«d,  asthetr  continued  their  progress:  through 
die  cavern,  the  banks  or  the  stnall  river,,  whieh  isnied  from 
it,  and  which  ia  from  twenty-  eight  to  thirty  feet  wide*  They 
walked  on  the  banks,  as  far  as  the  hills  formed  of  calcare- 
oiis  incrnatations  permitted  them.  Where  the  torrent  wotmd 
among'  very  high  masses  of  stalactites,  they  were  often 
obliged  to  descend  into  its  bed,  whtch  is  only  two  fidet  in 
depth.  They  leam^^  with  surprise  that  this  subterrsneoufi 
vieiriet  is  the  origb  of  the  rWer  Caripe,  whieh,  at  » iiiw 
leagues  distancei  afber  having  joined  the  smdl  river  <tf 
Sboita  Maaiit)  is  navigabk  for  canoes*  On  the  banks  of  the 
sMbtevraneons  Tivuiet,  they  savr  a  great  qirantitv  of  pakv- 
ttee  wood^  Ae  temains  of  trunks,  on  which  the  Indians 
c^imb'tonDcacliihe  Hosts  hanging  to  the  roofkof  the  cavern. 
3Jhe  rings^.  formed  by  the  vestiges  ef  the  old  footstalks  of 
the  leaves,,  furnish  as  it  were  f he  footsteps  c£  a  ladder  per^ 
pendictOarly  placed. 
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'  Th^'fijotM'^  Cfaiftpe  ^es^v^  t)ie  sjune  direcUpny  the 
9lit»Q.biiewtehy  aii4  j^fiiriiiiitvve.I^eigbt;  of  sixty  or  ^exemty 
feoli  iQ.llie  diffteu)^.  0^  H^.f^^U  ^quratej^,  o^eaaur^^ 
0«r  tt«M«riil458  iifvnAike^  that  th^y/l^iclxieyjer  seefi.a  cayernt 
m  eithor  cpDlip^ntyofsPiUnifonxi  apd^^gm^ar  a  constr^uctj^. 
TJtiey  bitctgiml;  difficulty  iQ.p^r^uadii^  the  Iiidums  to  pass 
I^yp9d  ld)e:^utef  p^^rti.of  th^gr^t^o^  the  oijdypart  which 
tteyipMlfiUy  yisjfc  ta.<»liect,tb§  f^t.jx  7;hc^  whole  authority 
•f^' #^fllr44  waii}ni^«B8iiiiy,.  to  ii^u^e  tbemtp.  advance  as 
far  as  the  spot,  wf^e^  itkespij,q8e£^ab];ubtly  at  an  inolina? 
tii^<if  $i»^id(^4r0e^|.a(«d  u<W^.  th^  tqrr^Qt  forms  a.  sisal) 
silbHMrmfi«9mh<?aa(9id^.  Tlp^  n^tJK^  cpiuxept  mystic  idea$ 
with  tbJNieavei,  inhabited  by  mocturnal  birds  ^  they  believe, 
that  the  saiuJft  qI  th^ie  ^noestora  sqjoura.ip  the  deej).  repesse$ 
of  the  oavfiri^.  .  <<  Map/'  say  tjbey,  *^  should  avoid  places 
which  areenlighiaakedTpeithier  bjr  .the,  sun  i^^^zV*  Xior  by  the 
mo0D  (NnnflJ^*''  .To  go  mi  jpm  thje  guaiiharoes,  is  to  r^- 
joito  their  ifeliM?P>  ip  to. dijSv;  jhie  )f^«g^ciana Y/^wrAf^^  a«d 
the  pgMspoeis.^tMO|^ii|^>)perfoifni  their  nocturnal  tricks  at  the 
^tDftfice.of  the.caverO|,tQpenJMre.thechief  of.^he  evil  sp.irijU 
(ivorokiamo)*  Thus  in.eyei^y  climate  the  .first^fictions  of  na» 
tians  resemble  eaeh  other,  those  especially  which  relate  to 
two  princij^es  goveraine.  the  world,  the  abode  of  souls  a^q^L- 
dieal^h,  the  happiness  of  the  virtuous,,  apd  the  puqishment 
of  the  guilty*  Thp  most  difierent  and  most  barbarous  Unr 
gm^s^  pf esep.t  a  qerM^in  number  of  images*  which  are  the 
Bame,  beesAisethey  have  l^eir  source  in  ihe  nature  of  our 
inte.Uecl'  and  ;wr  seQuations.  Darkaess  is  every,  where,  con- 
nected with  the  idei^  of  death.  The  grotto  of  Carine  is  the 
Tartarus  off  the  Gieeks;  and  tiie  guacharoes,  which  hover 
over  ^e  rivuleH^  uitering  .plaifiktive:  crieshi  remind  us  of  the 
Stygfart  birds. .  -  .      .    ,       ..    .         ..  / 

At  the  point  where  the  river  forms  the  subterraneous  cas:^ 
ciuk^  a;  bftl  eoverad.with  v^^latlon,  which  is  opppsite  the 
epenii^  of  tli^rgrptto,  presents  itself, in,  a  very  pic^uresq^jie 
umw^»  It  appe^^rs  ^  the  extremity  of  a  straight  pstssage^ 
24Q  toises  k^  length.  The  stalactites^  which  descepd  from 
theifauliy  and  .wbiph  resemble  columns  suspended  in  the  air, 
display  theiiisiilyeapo  aback^ground.of^verdi^re^  The  ppen- 
in^  of  the  ceiV^ni  appeared  sif^gtidarly.contr^qted*  when  they 
SAW  h  alHHAt  thei^dle  of  lih^4*!iy  *'^"W>Mi^.by  the  livid  light 
^refleMS^ed.ai/ eW)^  fr^m  ^hp/J^u^.t^^^filapts,.  and  the  rocks^ 
.The-  dwfanA.Ught,  of  d^y  foripiea  somewhat  of  magical  xpii,-, 
^ist  iiutbth9.4«|E)kpies%. that  surrounded  our  traveU^r^  .in 

Q  6'  ' '    ' 
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dioM  rut  cftTerns.  They  discharged  their  fire-ahns  at  a 
Tenture,  wherever  the  criefe  of  the  nocturnal  birds,  and  the 
flapping  of  then-  wings,  led  them  to  suspect,  Oiat  a  great  num- 
ber of  neste  were  crowded  together.  They  cKrobed,  not 
without  some  difficulty,  Uie  small  hill,  whence'  the  subter- 
raneous  rivulet  descends,  and  they  there  observed,  that  the 
grotto  was  perceptibly  contracted,  retaining  only  forty  feet 
in  height ;  and  that  it  continued  stretching  to  the  north- 
east, without  deviating  from  its  primitive  directitm,  which  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  great  valley  of  Caripe.  - 

In  this  part  of  the  caviern,  the  rivulet  deposits  a  blackish 
mould,  very  like  the  matter,  which  ha  the  grdtt^  of  Mug- 
gendorf,  in  Francohia,  is  called  the  earth  of  sacrifice;  but 
fliey  could  not  discover,  whether  this  fine  and  spongy  mould 
fell  through  the  cracks,  which  communicate  with  the  sur* 
face  of  the  ground  above;  or  was  washed  down  by  therain^ 
water,  that  penetrates  into  the  cavern.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
filex,  alumin,  and  vegetable  detritus.  They  walked  in  thick 
mud  to  a  spot,  where  they  beheld  with  astontshment  the 
progress  of  subterraneous  vegetation.  The  seeds,  which 
the  birds  carry  into  the  grotto  to  feed  their  young,  spring  up 
wherever  the^  can  fix  in  the  mould,  that  covers  the  calcare- 
ous  incrustations.  Blanched  stalks,  with  some  half  formed 
leaves,  had  risen  to  the  height  of  two  feet.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  species  of  planu,  the  form,  colour,  and 
aspect  of  which  had  been  changed  by  the  absence  of  light. 
Those  traces  of  organization  amtd  darkness  forcibly  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  natives/  in  general  so  stupid,  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  moved.  '1  hey  examined  them  in  that  silent  me- 
ditation inspired  by  a  place  they  seemed  to  drefd.  It  might 
bethought  that  these  subterraneous  vegetables,  pale  arj^dis- 
taired,  af^eared  to  l;hem  phantpms  banished  from  the  face 
•rtfie  earth.        ;        /  " 

The  missionaries, 'with  al!  thefr  authority,  ctould  not  pre* 
^  00  the  Indians  to  penetrate/  fifirtHer  into  the  cavern.  As 
Ae  '•"It  grew  lower,  the  criea  of  the  ^uafchanies  became 
vHe  shrill.     So  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  ^e  pusilhini* 

Sstf*  their  guides,  and  return.     Thus  compelled*  by  ne- 
r.  they  began  to  retrace  Uteir  steps,  and  follow  the 
Mona^f  the  torrent' out  of  the  davem.    Blefdre  their  eyes 
^rr^gj^  wit*-  ^-^^^  of  <layi  they  isaw,  i^ithout  the 
^Aewtt  imrLlihg  amid  Yhe'foliage  of 

(dbl  i  vas  like  ;a  piotui^e  placed  in 

,  I  >iith  of  ^  caver&sefvedM 
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a  frnme.  HaTing^at  tePtph  r^«di«cl  the  eatrimce,  aiid'seiited! 
thdnielveft  oii'4he'baiolc  of  ^the  rivc}let9>t^tfy  'rested  ioni^  ttme 
after  their  fatigW*  Thtej'  weire  gkd  lio^be'  iMy^fnd  -the 
hoarse  cries  of  the  birds,-  Mid  to  lealve  a  place  Whl^i^e  dark^ 
ness  does  not  offer  even  the  eharoi  of  sileiH^^  and  traa- 
quiility.        •  .       i   ;      >,; 
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HOWLING  APES-^LNHABITANTS  OV-CARACCAS— ^l(X8>  AXA 
PLANTS— ^SDIBX«E   LIZARD-PROVING   FIRBS. 

It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  our  travellers  heard  ihd 
melancholy  meanings  of  the  howling  apes^  which  r^^dble 
the  distant  «ighfng  of  the  wind  through^the  thick  foliage  of 
a  waving' forest.  The  howling  monkeys,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly numerous  in  the  woods  of  South  America,  are  a  white 
and  very  palatable  food,  not  indeed  so  fat,  but  in  general  as 
good,  as  mutton.  Both  the  negroes  and  the  colonists  of 
Surinam  occasionally  subsist  on  monkeys.  Yet,  however 
delicate  this  kind  of  food  may  be,  it  is  extremely  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  an  European  to  partake  of  what^  when 
tinned,  roust  have  much  the  form  and  general  appearance 
of  a  human  being. 

Among  the  trees  which  grew  at  the  back  of  the  convent 
of  Caripe,  was  a  palm,  the  leaves  of  which  were  all  curled 
up  and  withered.     It  had  been  attacked  by  the  palm  tree 
grub,  or  grugra^  which  is  the  larva  or  caterpillar  of  a  co- 
leopterous insect,  the  palm  tree  weevil,  Curculio  palmarum. 
This  insect  is  about  two  inches  in  leiigth,  of  black  colour, 
and  has  the  elytra  or  wing  cases  shorter  than  the  body,  and 
streaked  or  marked  with  several  longitudinal  lines.     It  de- 
posits its  eggs  on  thfe  summits  of  ihe  palm  trees;  an'^ 
grubs  that  issue  from  these  eggs  subsist  on  the  &ofl  ir 
j>arts  of  the  trees.     They  become  about  the  size  i 
thumb,  and  are  thiich  sought  afler  in  many  places  j 
table.     They  are  generally  eaten  roasted,  and  ara] 
dered  a  peculiar  delicacy. 

As  our  traveHei^  oftentimes  journied  f 
times  made  excursions  on  the  Manzanare 
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tbe  grelitest  debgihl.  »t  {nmuiiig  ili^  wiftdSngs  of  lbi4  romwojjc 
riven,  lbs  bitnks  of  i^JbiQb  ure,  marked  by  <3oobBf  tr€!C%  ii»  the 
riiUcra«f.o«kC  (difn^ies  «r^  b^rdei^d  bv  poplars  a^d  0]d  wil- 
Um%*,  On  the  adjacent  ^rid  J«od,  the.  tbarny  bu4ke%  on 
wbftob  ;by>  dajf  are  s«ea  ndlhiag^  but  buflbea  covered  witb 
dusty  glitter  during  the  ni^ht  with  thousands  of  liMniaouft 
sparks.  The  number  of  phosphorescent  insects  augments  in 
tne  stormy  season.  Our  travellers  were  never  weary  of  ad- 
miring in  the  equinoctial  regiiNM  the  effect  of  those  reddish 
and  movable  fires,  which,  reflected  by  a  limpid  water,  blend 
tbeir  images  with  those  of  the  starry  vault  of  heaven. 

The  inhabstants  of  Caraccas  have  a  peculiar  taste  for 
music,  which  is  cultivated  with  success^  and  which,  as  it 
always  happens-  hi  the.pursuit  of  the  Gne  ar4&,  serves  to  briag 
the  diffecent  classes  of  society  nearer  to*  eaeh  other.  The 
mathematical  sciences,  drawing,  painting,  cannot  here  boast 
of  ally  of  those  e^bli«hment8,,with  which  royal  munific^M^e^ 
and  the:  patriotic  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  bi^ve  enriched 
Mexico*  la  the  midst  of  the  marvels  of  nfuture>  ^oridiin 
productions^  »o  person  on  this  coast  was  deviated  to  the 
study  of  plants  and  minerals.  In  all  the  colonies  o£  Spain 
there  exist  two  kinds  of  nobility.  One  is  composed  of  the 
Creetes.  whose  ancestors  have  very  recently  filled  grei^  sta- 
tions in  America.  Their  prerogatives  are  partly  founded  on  the 
distinction  they  enjoy  in  the  mother  country ;  andth^  ia»' 

giiie  they  can  retain  them  beyond  the  sea,  lybaAever.m/iji  be 
le  date  of  their  settlement  in  the  colonies.  The  o^er  nih 
bility  has  more  of  an  American  cast.  It  is  eomp^ed  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Conquistadores,  that  is^  to  say»  of  the 
Spaniards  who  served  in  the  array  at  the  time  of  the  first 
conquest. 

As  Edward  and  Antonio  were  one  day  walking  ia>a  wood 
io  tbe  environs  of  the  city,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  tall  man  of  the  colour  of  the  Zamboes  ? ;  he  was  naked  to 
the  waist,  and  lifting  his  huge  club/ he  aimed  a  blow  at 
Edward,  which  was  perceived  by  AiHonio ;  the  Italiiiii  io* 
stantly,  and  by  a  dexterous  movement,  whirled  his  firiend  ti» 
a  distance,  and  himself  fell  stunned  by  the  blow  of  tbe 
savage,  who  began  very  deliberately  to  sirvip  biab  The 
whole  of  this  proceeding  had  occupied  not  more  than  tlie 
space  of  two  minutes,  when?  Ed  ward,,  enraged  at  the  fate  of 

*""     "     '  ^'M  are  a  inUcd  racf^  dosccodcd  from  .th«  Ne^oes 
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hii  firiettd,'JGeU  upon  ihe  Ziumboi.  and  wm  on  tlie  poitit  of  bar 
u%:OTerpo#erM»  when,  two  men  came  in  gignt^.tpd  th^ 
rcSSan  fled  wdli  preictf^itattonlotbd. woods,  «ttd  eluded  U^ 
vil^laiiceof  htsporsuert*  Antonio  bad  2^  this  tiiPQ  recp* 
veved  bimiBelfy  andwiththeiiSBiBtftnceof  hi«  j^oung  friend^ 
he  reached  home ;  but  he  was  very  nnwell  ibr.  two  or  tbre? 
daya^  and. needed  all  the  skill  and  care  of  the  doctor  to  ena- 
ble him^toiiinikrtake'the  Uttle  t  voyage  they  ?  had  in  view,  to 
Caraccas..' 

Early  on^a  beaMiful  morbing,.  th^y  etnbarked  x>n  boardiH 
smalls  tcadti^. vessel  bound  for  bA  Guarya.  Their  voyage 
was  amusmg,  foo  as  their  skilful  pilot  steered  amid  the  nu^ 
merous  islets  v^ch  form  an  archipehigo  off  this  coiust,  th^ 
8a!w  a  number  of  porpoisen*,  which  eihitted  the  same  phosr 
phorescent  light  as  those  they  had  seen  in  the  great  bou4i 
Sea.  Here  they  were  becalmed^  and  as  the  morning  dawned 
Ihey  could  discover  innumerable  flamihgoesviishing  in  evety 
directions  Just  be^e  the  daHvn  ^f  day  a  breeto  ^ang^up 
and  carried  them  to  the  mountain  of  tite  Neven^  upon  wl^ch 
stands  New  Barcelona*  They  were  :  tokl  tliere  were  many 
crocodiles  in  this  river«  The  great  export  from  Barcelona 
is  cattle* 

Having  again  embarked,  they  reached  La  Guayra,  when 
the  sun'a  last  rays  gilded  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains^  andf  as  the  moon  was  rising,  they  resolved  on  immfO- 
dnteiy  continuing  their  journey  to  Caraccas.  The  road  from 
La  Guayrato  Carliccas  is  extremely  hne  :  with  goodf  mules 
it  requires  but  three  hours  to  make  the  journey,  unless  there 
is  much  baggage.     The  ascent  begins  with  a  ridge  of  roefcs 
extremely  steepvupon  which  are  stations  that  bear  the  name 
of  Torrequemada,  Cuvacuti,  and  Sal  to,  to  a  large  inn  (La 
Venta),  built  QdO  toiees  aboye  the  levd  of  the  sea.     Our 
travellers  on  entering  the  plains  of  Caraccas,  were  surprised . 
not  only  at  the  rich  scene  Of  cultivation  which  presented  it- 
self on  every  side,  but  at  finding  the  culinary  [^ants  of  their 
own  climates,  the  strawberry,  the  vine,  and  almost  all  the  fruit- 
trees  of  the  temperate  zone,  growing  by  the  side  of  theco^ 
fee  and  banana- tree.     The  apples  and  peaches  i  stecn* 
best  come  from  Macarao,  or  from  the  western  extre 
the  valley.    There,  the  quince-tree,  the  rrunk  of  w( 
tains  only  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  is  go  comniou 
haa  almost  become  wild.     Preserveti  opni^-  ^ 

particularly  the  latter,  am  much  used  in 
is  thought,  that,  to  driDk  water,  thirst 
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excked  by  9irefetine«Hfb  in  pvcfportion  as  the  envicdiiB  of  the 
HoWn  have  iMeii' coltivated  with  cofieey  aiid:die  estihliib* 
ttienC  of  plattfationv  whidr  ^ateft  oblg^  jfro)ii«  the  year  1795 ; 
so  hfi«  tlie  Dumber  of  agricultural  negroes- ibcreased ;  the 
apple  and  ^Qince- trees  acattered  inthe'savanniJis  have  given 
]>lace  in  the  valley  of  Oaraceas  to  mahe  and  poise. 
'  In  addttSpn  to  thtoe  productions  iof  thejtc^mperate  zone, 
lliose  whichredqife  the  heat  of  an  e(]utnoetiaitauni  .flottrisb 
in  great  abundance.  The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  with 
•newest,!  even  at  helghis^exoeedingthat  of  Catracoas;  but  in 
the  talley,  on  account  of  the  drywess  of  theelinniteyandtfae 
-stdnyioit;  the  culttvittion  of  the  cefee^trei^  is  'JTreferred; 
tfhich  there  yields  tittle  fruit  indeed^  bat  that  of  the  finest 
-quality*  When  the  shrub  is  in  blossoniy  the  plain  extrading 
Myond  Chacao  presents  a  delightful  aspect.  The  banana* 
^ree,  which'  is  seen  in  the  plantations  near  the  town»  is  net 
the  gt«at  plaMno  hartoU;  but  the  varieties,  cetmbnri  and 
4ldm^to/A>^  which  requirelefisheat.  The  great  plantains  are 
brought  to  the  market  of  Caraccas  from  the  haciendos  of 
Turiamo,  isitttate  on  the  coast  between  Burburata  and  Porto 
Gabello.  The  highest  flavoured  pine-apples  are  those  of 
Baruto,  of  Empedrado,  and  of  the  heights  of  Buenavistay  on 
the  road  to  Victoria* 

-•  The  town  of  Caraccatis  the  capital  of  a  country^  whicb 
-is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Peru  at  present,  and  which  yields 
little  in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  Ivew  Grenada.  This  coun« 
tiTy  which  the  Spanish  government  designates  by  the  name 
or  Capitania  General  de  Caraccas,  or  of  the  (united)  pro* 
vfaices  of  Venezuelii,  has  nearly  a  million  of  mhabitants, 
among  whom  are  60,<X)0  slaves.  It  contains,  along  the 
coast,  New  Andalusia,  or  the  province  of  Cumana  (with  the 
island  of  Margaretta),  Barcelona,  Venezuela  or  Caraccas, 
Core,  and  Maracaybo ;  in  the  interior,  the  provinces  of 
Vartnas  and  (vuiana,  the  first  along  the  riva*s  of  Santo-Do- 
min^o  and  the  A  pure,  the  second  along  the  Oroonoko,  the 
Casiquiare,  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Rio  Negro.  In  a  general 
Tiew  of  the  seven  united  provinces  of  Terra  Firma,  we  per- 
ceive, that  they  form  three  distinct  zones,  extending  from 
east  to  west. 

While  our  travellers  were  at  Caraccas,  they  witnessed  an 
agricultural  process  which  produced  the  most  singular  eflect 
'It  was  the  season- of  drought,  and  in  order  to  enrich  the  pas- 
turage, the  savannahs/  and  the  turf  which  covers  the  rocks 
was  set  on  fire.    The  eftct  produced  by  these  vast  coa/b- 
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gralioos  v«i  both  Biogular,  and  -beavtifal^  .  Wheraverilhe 
savajuiabs  foUowitig  the  uiiduIatiDgi.Blaiie  of  the  rodcsihiYe 
filled  up  the  furrows  hollowed  out  by  thei«tatera,the^igitited 
eiuth  appears  in  a  dark  night  like  ciirreats  of  lava  fius^peiided 
over  Ihe'valleyp  Xhetf  vivid  but  stea^  light  assumes  a  red- 
dish tint,  when  the  wind  descending  from  the  Silla;  an  ex^ 
tremely  bi^brmountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  accomulaCes 
streams  of  vapour  in  the  low.  regions.  At  other  ttmes^  this 
fdp^dt  is  still  more^  solemn,  these  luminous  band%  etivel€^ped 
ip  thick  clouds,  appear  only  at  intecvatei  where  it  is  clear; 
and  us  the  clouds  ascend,  their  edges  reflect  a  splendid 
light*  These  various  .phenomena^  so.  comikiob' under,  the 
tropics,  become  still  more  interesting  freoi  the  form  of  the 
moantmn,  the  disposition  of  the  slopes^  and  the  height  of 
the  savamiab«  covered  with  alpine  grasses. 

Our  travellers  were  pne.day  present  at  a  guana  hunt,  if  it 
m^y  be  so  caUed.  These  animals  are. of  the  lissard  species^ 
fpur  or  five  fe^t  in  lengthy  and  having  a  round  long  tad ;  the 
back  with  an  ^evated  ridge  of  scales ;  and  the.throiKt  with  n 
l»Ouch  which  is  capable  of  being  inflated  to  a  veity  large 
size.  Scarcely  any  species  of  animal  food  is  so  much  ad^ 
inired  by  epicures  in  hot  climates  as  the  flesh  of  the  guanas 
It  i».pr(9ii»red:even  to  that  of  the  turtle,  and  is  Qd^^ed  in 
various  waySj  being  roasted,  boiled,  or  converted  injtosoiip^ 
The  fat  of  these  animals,  after  having:heen  meltf^di^iHl  cja-: 
rified,  is  applicable  to  many  different;  uses. .  Tiie^  fleah  is 
sometimes  salted  and  exported  for,  sale,  to  distant  countries* 
There  are  several  modes  of  catching  guanas.  In  many  pacts 
of  America  .they  are  chased  by  dogs  which  aie  trained  pur* 
posely  to  thb  pursuit.  And  Dr.  Walker  and  his  young 
trieiids  f^r  the  first  time  partook  of  the  pleasure  of  an  Ame- 
rican chase' in  the  pursuit. of.  one  of  these  animals.  Fr^« 
quently  they  are  caught  with  snares  placed  n^ar  their  haunl^y 
and  sometimes  by  a  noose  of  cord  affixed  to  Uie  end  of  a 
long  rod.  The  eggs  of  the  guima  whip h  are  generally  found 
in  the  sand  near  the  sea.  shore  are  said  to  be  preferable  for 
sauces  and  other  purposes  of  cookery  to  the  eggs  of  poultry ; 
but  when  eaten  alone  they  are  viscid  in  the  mouth,  and  to 
an  European  have  at  first  a  very  disagreeable  taste. 

But  what  most  astonished  Edward  ^as,  hearing  that  many 
of  the  Indians  feed  upon  a  variety  of  snakes,  and  that  the 
rattte^sAlJce  io  partiotdar  wi^deenrad;  by  diem  afdaMty. 
Dr«  Walkor  haying  made  himself  thoroughly  acqualntednifidr 
^^  4J£Sculti€f  which  ^ould  attend  a:|eivriiey  firvm  Cmccajr 
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to  Qotto^^took  eveiy  ncceBsarrinrecciitioB  to  softea  then, 
and  iheb  witb  the  a^sikaiice  of  his  firiendi  irt  Oafraccfls^  he 
so  MTatiged  his  ptens  that  he  set  out  with  a  lai^  eenpaaj 
iadepeadent  of  his  own  immediate  suite. 

**  Perhape,"  said  1^  Doctor  to  Edward,  *<  jon  Mvet 
heard  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Veneaueia.  Whea  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  in.  this  part  of  the  wori^  the3rol^ 
senr^  several  vilh^^es  built  in  the  middle  ctf  thie-  lake  of 
MaracajiKs  a  plan  which  the  Indians  sftill  pursnei  TIris 
cluBtor  of  villages  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  ^reminded  the 
adventurers  of  Venice,  «Dd  they  therefbre- cslled  it^Veae* 
2iiela  or  Little  Venioe.  '  To  the  north  west  of  this  Jake  Ib  a 
vein  of  onineral  picchj  wtuch  by  being  mixed  with  grease  is 
extremely  usefai  as  an  application' to  vcasels.  Thi# pitch  \i 
of  a  very  inflammable  nature^  and  on  »  8«immer'»Kiiglit  da- 
rine  the  hottest  part  of  i^  year,  it  appears  to  emitthe-mest 
vhrid  and  brilliant  lighttiing.  These  lights  are  called  bythe 
inh^abicaats  St.  Anthony's  lanterns^  and  arebi^ly  benefieial 
10  the  Iklle  navigatorsof  the  lake  of  MaracaytKV  servingin 
the  dark  ni^ts;  whleh  are  so  preval^itin  the  torrid  2otie>  M 
a  guide  by  whidr'they  can  tolerably  ascertain -^ieh  w«f 
they  ^evld  «teer«'^ 

Amotfg  the  otHer^  natural  phenomena-  to  be  asea  intbis 
interesting  countty^  (the  Gatvuscaa)  ore  the  ^ames^hii^ 
appest  freqoently  m'Oie'plaiiYs  near  Gumanu^  witboul?  bara- 
ing'or  fevei^isingeteg  thO'grlisa;  theya^ear  to  i^aefrattiM) 
appaft<eVit  cl«^vic^,*  indi-tntthe  dreadful  eaff&quake  of  lf974 
they  appeared  along  the  banka  of  Che  viver.  Tbepeoplecatt 
them  uit'SdulGf  the  tyrant  A^utrra,  who  it^some'political 
eomtnotion,  took  part  against  the  governor  of  OmagnaM^  iBid 
styled  hitnsdt  *' the  ttaitor.*'  He  descended  the  rii^ 
Aitthzon,  and  reached  the  ida«id  of  'Margarita  by  means  of 
the  i'ivert  of  Guiana.  '  


SECTION  xin. 

TM)da  'id  uponiafaiob  mr  tuai^im  it^M 

%»  kefti^  lM«kingi'   An  exceiremt  road  in 

^ audll  en  stocked  witboattli^'off  ^ery 
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deteriptiMv  led  theitf  to  Valencia,  one  ^f  the  principal  tinwns 
ef  tbe  f^atsiccMf  sHtiated  sixteen  hiiles  goaUi  West  of  the 
towB'  they  had  iust  left:  The  day  following  their  arriva], 
after  traversing  the  city  and  admiring  the  great  Sqtmre  with 
its  elegant  church,  they  proceeded  to  view  the  Franciscan 
m^natftery,  to  the  superior  of  which  they  had  letters  of  in- 
trodtictlon.  This  superior  was  an  intelligent  Spaniard,  who 
totertained'them  hospitably,  and  entreated  they  would  fa. 
vcMir  htfilirith  a  vuit  on  the  ftHbwing  day,  and  he  trould 
then  ac!<H>nipany  them  to  the  lake  of  Valencia,  which  was 
only  three  miles  from  the  city. 

Accordingly  the  next  day  they  waited  upoh  the  good 
fflttfaer^  and  set  off  on  foot  for  the  beautiful  lake  in  question. 
This  la^e  is  of  an  oblong  form,  forty  miles  in  length,  sur- 
romded^  by' the  most  fertile  vegetation,  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  valley  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by 
ste^  and  alt^ost  inaccessible  mountains.  The  eastern  shores 
are  laid  out  in  tobaec^o  grounds.  Several  islands  appear  op 
its-amooth  surftce,  among  which  that  of  Caratapona  is  the 
mrineipal,  this  is  wdl  cultivated,  and  is  also  very  populous. 
The  great  variety  of  birds  which  our  travellers  saw  in  the 
neighbouring  woods,  reflecting  all  the  various  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow as  they  calight  the  vivid  reflection  of  a  meridian  sun, 
produced  a  pleasing  picture,  and  as  they  partook  of  their  fhi- 
^gal  repast  amidst  toe  grandeur  of  American  foliage,  thMr 
'imagination  could  scarcely  define  the  various  sensations  of 
pleasure  wh^h  beset  them  on  sill  sides.  In  this  neighbour^ 
hood  the  guana  is  very  abundant. 

They  returned  to  Valencia  highly  delighted  with  this  day's 
excuTsiob,  and  eariy  on  the  following  morning  they  resumed 
a  journey,  in  which  the  prospect  of  aiture  difficulties  served 
but  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  present  enjoyment.  The  next 
place  they  stopped  at  was  Niragua,  an  inconsiderable  town 
forty-height  leagues  from  Caraccas,  where  they  met  with  the 
most  wretched  accommodation  ;  and  after  stopping  a  few 
hours  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  passing  thl*^"**** 
fertile  country  where  the  ^xten  s  i  ve  s  a va  n  n  a  h  s  wer"  ^  ^ 

by  numeroua  herds  of  cattle,  interspersed  by  pis 
cotton  and  coffee.    In  this  smalt  but  convenient  1 
rested.one  day,  and  havingviewed  its  handsome  i 
well  built  streets,  they  were  struck  by  these  tnarki 
Ksed  life,  which j  lippearrhg  in  the  midst  of  the 
inagnificient  sceneky  of  the  New  World  r  "^  t  dii 

enefiiom  the  ether,  and  the  communf 


\/ 
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bi^mg  f^  tim^^totalljr  interrupted  hiy.^t  pyerfl^wiiig.^sf  the 
river«,oi'  incl|^hie,acies  of  the,weath«^r,,freceiyed  i^  peoi^iiic 
charin  and  iDte^est,  as  they  .burst  ij^pon^the  w^nrj  travidler 
lis  havens  of  resi;  and  comfort,  wher^  oftentimes  all.seeined 
desolate  around  them.  >  j. 

Fro^i  Arenay  which  is  situated  on  the  elver  .Aioarigua,  after 
passing  the  plains,  they  traversed  a  mountainous. country, 
a^d;one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  th(^„Orinpco,i  asid;  as-.th^y 
^pprpacbed  the  plains  nearer  TTi^xi)lf9,.  >tbey\were.iag8iD 
pleased  with  the  sight  of  cultiyated  fields,  ip  w^ich  s^gi^r,  iq* 
digo^  coffee,  and  wneat  grow  abundantly, /interjipenied  ¥^tb 
groupes  pf,  tlie.  cacao  trees.  Flocks  of  sheepr  which  lay;  ru- 
minating beneath  the  broad  foliage  of  the,  Indian  tr^eS|  stud- 
ded the  fields,  and  so  far  distant  friw  home  recalled  to  oar 
travellers',  mjnds  the  beautiful  pasturages  qf  their  much- 
loved  England.  ,;     /  ,  ;.  • 

"  Oh  Antonio,"  said  pdward,  *<  J  long  for  you  tosee.my 
native  country ;  its  climate  is  a,t4;imesrp.ughi|n4  unkindlyi 
.but  like  its  injhabttantSy  who  are  st^rp  as.  t)i/e  wintry  blsst 
when  roused  to  actbn^,yet^  like  them;,  it  can.  be  mild  asd 
gentle  as  yon  bleating  iambs.  Unlike  th&  cleax  blue  sky  of 
.Italy,  you  will  in  the  course  of  onesi^mroer  day  see  clouds 
and  storms  and  sunshine  alternately  r  find  to  roe,  not  all  the 
climes  I've  seen,  possess  half  ^he  charms  ojf  great,  ufisettkd 

^Tru^illo.;is, Situated  betw^^n  two.mowtains;  it  as  a  com- 
jncy^pifl  tpwnifvjrfinty-fijirft  (c^guef  di^ta^^.fropa  the  Jake  of 
Maracaybo.  The  road  thitJiev  ipi.deserti^nd  ch^erl^^s,  oyer 
the  unhealthy  plains  of  Llonay.  It  p>i^t;ains  |kg^  parish 
church,  a  chapel,  of  .ease,  twoxnon^stefie^^A  fxmvent  of  Do- 
ininican  nuns,  and  an  hospital.. 

,  .  Our  travellers  made  but  little  stay  .at  Cifita».  *yhere  they 
next . stopped; 'but  pursuing  their  journey,  during  which 
they  ea(;perienced  most  of  those  inppi^veniences  which  ,«ver 
;i^end.£i^b  e?cpeditions,  thpy  at  jiength  arrived  at  Fampe- 
luQAy  1^  town  170  miles  north  ,ei^t,^  Saiita.Fe  de  Bagols, 
Airhith^r  pur .  travellers  were  ino^t  anxious  to  arrive.  The 
mother  chaii^  of  the  Andes  is  rich  beyond  description  in  me- 
tallic p^qduptionSf  and  furnishes  s^yeral  sorts  of.i)rppious 
atoi\e8,|>articu,larJy,  eiroeralds;  but  with  ja)l  this  prpf&^  o^ 
tf^sure*  it  contains  w^^in^  it^.  bpsp^n  jthe  >mM^riais  pf  ds- 
^^rujptipn  V  earthquakies  o^the  mo^  tf^fiieri^doVi^/^^^^^^'^Y 
low  whole  cities;  the  activity  of  .the[:iT>tefp^  fira^ff^^W^n/ 
destroys  ei^tirt  mount^in^p  and  leaj?f^.^he'pt8'pf.W|<f^  H»tb^ 
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place,  by  whfcR' provinces  are  devastated,  and  tbousands  of 
the  animal  creatititL  destroyed.  Forty  volcanoes  have  beea 
coanted  from  Cotppaxi  to  the  shores  of  Mojgellah,  that  dis- 
charge lava,  eiiornioas  rocks^  showers  of  ophre,  ^reat  quan- 
tities of  water^liquid  mud,  sulphur  or  devastating  blasta  of 
heated  aft- from  their  craters. 

But  the  most  istriking  features  of  the  southern  AiideSj 
are  those  volcanic  cone§,  whose  flanks,  beset  with  frightfiiJ 
crevices  of  iniraeasiir'able  depth',  are  croissed  by  the  fearleiBi 
natives  by  means  of  pendulous  bridges  formed  of  the  iibnss  of 
equinoctial  plants.  Over  these  frail  and  tremulous  passages, 
the  natives  carry  the  travf|ller  in  a  qhair  attached  to  their 
backs,  and  bending  forward  the  body,  they  move  with  a 
swift  and  equal  step  ;  but  when  they  reach  the  centre,  the 
oscillation  of  the  bridge  is  so  great,  that  were  they  to  stop,  ' 
inevitable  destruction  must  ensue ;  the  native  and  his  burden 
would  be  dasbed  to  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  whose  profound 
depth  the.  eye.  pan  bardJy  reach.  / 

Siich  were  the  scenes,  such  were  the  dangers  which  our 
travellers  witnessed.  Content  however  with  following,  the 
beaten  track.  Dr.  Walker  would  not  listen  to  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  more  daring  young  friends  to  cross  any  of 
these  frail  bridges.  '<.  The  dangers  which  they  necessaYily 
encountered  in  their  romantic  journey,  were  sufficient,''  he 
said,  f ^  to  prove  thejr  heroism  ;  and  while  thjey  cojuld  haine 
such  rational  conductors  and  bearers  as  the  sagacious  miileSj 
he  begged  they  would .  admire  in  breathless  silence  the 
courage  of  those  who  trusted  their  personal  safety  to  vegeta- 
ble bridges;  but,"  continued  the  good  man,  '*  I  put  in  my 
veto  against  imitation'*  Trusting,  therefore,  to  the  sagacity 
of  these  animals,  and  that  of  their  Indian  guides,  they  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  Pampeluna,  from  wb^ce  proceednig 
hastily  through  Fanga  and  To^a,  two  inconsiderable  towns 
situated  in  a  wild  and  '  romantic  country,  they  hailed  with 
joy  the  6rst  appearance  of  Santa  F6  rising  in  the  horizon. 
The  spacious  and  luxuriantplain  in  which  this  city  stands  is 
seated  to  the  east  of  the  great  chain  of  tlie  Andes,  and  be* 
tween  it  and  its  first  parallel  chain.  It  is  8698  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  se^ ;  so  that  Santa  Fe,  although  in  the  midst  of 
the  torrid  zone,  is  yet  gather  *old  than  hot. 

In  Santa  Fe  our  tcaye(Iers  .enjoyed  the  luxuries  found  in^ 
a  considerable  city,  and  af*ter  tbe^  fatigues  and  dangers  n/t 
their  late  journey,  they  were  glad  to»be  sheltered  ia  a  coin^ 
fortable  inn,  surrounded  by  civilized  man  and  enjoying  the 
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•weetfl  of  social  convene ;  for,  however  tbe  ronw^c^^enery 
of  nuture  may  charm  the  enlightened  mind  for  a  turie>  yet 
mm*B  first  enjoyment  must  be  derived  from  pleasures  jw  u^ 
higher  cast.  It  is  true,  that  the  sublimity  of  nature  .often 
raises  the  soul  above  the  sublunary  pleasures  of  this  worid, 
but  this. is  but  transitory  feeling,  ana  the  mind  of  Bian  is  so 
formed  that  it  must  content  itself  with  more  homely  food  in 
genc;ral ;  and  after  all,  the  enjoyments  which  most  conduce 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,,  consist  in  aa  intercourse  with 
the  good  and  the  wise  of  his  own  species. 


SECTION  XIV. 


SAKTA  yK--*CSItUC01IY    O^    TAKIITO  THE  VBIL — FALL  OF 
TXQUENDAMA — NATURAL   BRIDOlS   OF    lOOGNOZO. 

Santa  Fs  is  a  handsome  city,  containing  four  great 
squares  and  a  number  of  fine  streets.  The  cathedral  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  besides  which  there  are  three  other 
cfaiurdlies,  eight^monasteries,  four  nunneries,  and  an  hospital. 
It  alsa  possesses  an  university,  and  two  colleges,  and  a  pub- 
lic library.  While  they  were  in  this  city  they  learnt  from 
their  host  that  a  young  lady  was  to  take  the  veil  in  the 
Benediotine  convent  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  ireek. 
This  waa  a  ceremony  Edward  had  never  in  all  his  i  travels 
witncased,  and  he  entreated  Dr.  Walker  would,  if  possible, 
procure  him  that  pleasure.  Dr.  Walker  ever  wiHing  to 
oblige^  made  en(}uiriet  of  a  merchant  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an,  acquaintance,  and  he  promised  him  he  would 
give  him  the  necessary  information  upon  the  subject. 

Three  days  after  thjs,  Don  Miguel  de  Cervades  called 
upon  our  travellers,  and  said,  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
attending  them  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  on  the  follovr- 
ing  day.  In  order  to  get  into  the  interior  of  the  church 
they  went  early,  and  anxiously  did  they  expect  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ceremony.  Antonio  was  not  the  least 
interested  of  the  party,  and  aS  the  church  filled,  he  looked 
oftentimes  at  his  watch  as  if  to  hasten  the  consummation  ot 
this  religious  sacrifice.  The  priest  was  already  at  the  altar : 
at  length  the  mysterious  grate  opened,  and  the  novice  ap« 
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peared  ^l^d  io  aU  ,the  sj^^ndour  of  this.'v^o^ld..  Seated 
beoeath  a  canopy  in  the,  midst  of  perfumes  and^oWerv  tbi? 
future  nun  listened  witl^  attention  to  a  long  and  pathetic  dis* 
course  pronounced  frgm  the  pulpit  by  the  ofiiciating  priest. 
Whep  he  descended 'from  his  situation,  the  novice  aro8^,.and 
supoorted  hy  two  nuns,  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  where  she 
knelt  upon  the  lowest  step.  The  sclssars  were  Ihen  pre- 
sented to  tlie  priest  by  a  near  relative  of  the  young  lady, 
and  her  long  hair  was  instantly  cut  off;  she  waa  ^tripped  pf 
her  ornaments,  a  woollen  robe  was  put  on,  her  fair  forehead 
was  boimd  with  a  linen  fillet,  which  was  connected  with  tb^ 
covering  of  the  same  kind  for  fthe  throat  and  ixe.ck ;  the  veil 
was  then  thrown  over  her.  In  this  dress  thp  novice  stretched 
herself  upon  the  marble  floor ;  ,a  pall  was  thrown  over  her, 
and  a  candle  was  placed  at  each  corner;  The  priest  in  sable 
stole  now  read  the  office  for  the  dead,  iA  which  he  was  ac- 
companied in  parts  by  the  nuns.  This  was  tbe  last,  part  of 
the  ceremony.  The  young  nun  arose,  and  was  conducted 
by  her  sisters  into  the  interior ,  of  the.  convent ;  the  grate 
closed,  and  the  world  and  all  its  sgcial  affectioijs  was  for 
ever  excluded  upon  the  i^ew  sister  Agnes. 

A  tear  trembled  in  the  eye  both  of  Antonio  and  Edward 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  but  from  different  sensa- 
tions* The  heart  of  the  former  beat  in  unison  with  the  en- 
thusiastic nun  ;  that  of  the  latter  heaved  a  sigh  as  the  grate 
shut  upon  an  object  so  worthy  and  so  capable  of  becoming 
an  ornament,  as  well  as  a  useful  member  pf  society.  1  he  feel- 
ings of  each  were  natural,  and  the  result  of  the  different 
prmciples  in  whicli[  they  had  been  educated.  Silently  the 
crowd  which  Had  witnessed  this  grand  sacrifice  withdrew, 
their  min^s. deeply  impressed  and  harmonized  by  a  cere- 
mony so  imjp.osing. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  T&  there  are  some  mines 
and  many  emeralds.  Our  travellers  haying  recovered  the 
fatigues  of  their  late  journey,  resolved  on  visiting  one  of  the 
grandest  scenes  presented  throughout  the  wholp  chain  of  the 
Andes ;  we  meah  the  cataract  of  Tcquendama,  by  which  the 
river  Funza  joins  the  Magdelena  ^.  A  short  distance  above 
the  fall,  the  Funza^or  Bagola  is  about  140  feet  in  breadth  : 
as  however  it  approaches  the  crevice  through  which  it  dashes, 

*  The  lilagdelena  is  a  magnificent  river,  which  runs  through 
the  province  of  Santa  F6  and  New  Granada,  omptjing  itself  into  ^ 
fte  lake  of  Moraca>ba 
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it  becomes  rapidly  baiYower,  till  at  length  it  is  only,  thirty* 

flyjB  feet  wide.     The  narrowness  of  the. channel  of  course 

encr^ase  it$«  force,  gnd  With  two  bounds  down  a  perjienclicu- 

)ar  rbck  WO  feet  high,  it  thunders  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is 

lost  iii  an  unfathomable  gulf.    It  was  not  only  the  fall  which 

delighted  our  travellers,  but  the  variety  of  climate  which  the 

country  close  to  it  presented.     The  face  of  the  rocic  which 

terminates  the  ])lain  of  Bagota  is  so  steep  near  the  cataract, 

that  it. requires  three  hours  to  descend  it.     At  the  top  are 

cropsof  wheat  and  so  forth,  clumps  of  oaks,  elms,  and  other 

prbdqctiops  of  the  temperate  zone.     As  they  descended  the 

plants 'partook  they  bbser^fed  more  of  the  nature  of  those 

found  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  at  the  bottom  groves  of  palm 

presented  their  broad  foliage. 

The  Funza  upon  issuing  iVom  the  gulf,  assumes  a  new 
name,  and  is  then  called  Rio  Meta..  Our  travellers  attempted 
to  get  near  this  dark  body  of  waters,  but  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  approach  nearer  than  4  or  500  feet :  from  the  dense 
vapour  it  emitted,  the  rapidity  and  deafening  roar  of' the 
water,  which  is  su6h  ^s  totally  to  bewilder  the  senses  of  the 
traveller.  There  is  a  curious  tradition  attached  to  this 
water-fall,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Many  years  ago, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  savages,  a  white 'man,  called 
Bochica,  is  said  to  have  appeared  among  them  accompanied 
by  his  wife  Chia.  Me  was  most  benevolent  in  his  disposition  ; 
but  Chia,  who  was  very  beautiful,  was  very  mischievous. 
The  present  plain  of  Bagota  she  caused  to  be  overflown  by 
the  power  of  her  magic,  and  a  few  inhabitants  only  escaped 
this  great  inundation  by  fleeing  to  the  mountains.  Bochica 
never  forgave  his  wife  for  this  exertion  of  her  power ;  he 
drove  her  from  the  earth,  and  she  became  the  moon,  and 
was  afterwards  worshipped  as  such. ,  The  ancietit  Bagptians, 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  plain,  when  discovered  by 
Gonzales  Ximenes  de  Quereda  about  the  year  1536,  wor- 
shipped the  sun  and  moon  and  Bochica.  They  also  like  the 
Mexicans  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  But  to 
return  to  our  story  :  Bochica  had  no  sooner  expelled  his 
wife,  than  he.rjsolvedon  counteracting  the  mischief  she  had 
done,  for  with  one  blow  of  his  arm  he  struck  the  mountain 
which  borders  the  plain  and  split  it,  so  that  the  waters  con- 
centrating to  this  point  as  a  place  of  egress,  the  plain  was 
drained  and  became  more  fertile  than  ever. 

Having  amused  themselves  in  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota  for 
some  time,  they  at  lengih  prepared  to  renew  their  journey, 
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and  as  they  were  anxious  to  visit  the  natural  bridges  of 
Icognozo,  they  chose  to  direct  their  steps  towards  Tocaxma 
and  Meza,  although  this  spot  is  but  little  frequented  except 
by  Indians  and  curious  travellers;  the  road  generally  chosen 
is  that  which  leads  to  Carthago :  this  indeed  is  not  very  iii<r 
vitingy  for  on  descending  the  westehi  sides  of  the  Andes, 
the  traveller  sinks  sometimes  knee  deep  in  mud,  the  pass  of 
these  inhospitable  deserts  occupying  the  space  of  irom  twelve 
to  seventeen .  days'  march.  1  he  bridges  which  excited  their 
curiosity  are  situated  west  of  the  Summa  Paz,  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  a  small  river  which  rises  in  the  mountain  of  that 
name.  This  torrent  rolls  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley 
called  Pandi,  which  would  be  totally  inaccessible  except  for 
the  arches  thrown  across  it  by  the  wild  and  fantastic  hand 
of  nature.  With  astonishment  our  travellers  gazed  on  these 
wonderful  bridges.  The  mountain  in  which  is  the  crevice 
of  Icognozo,  appears  to  have  been  rent  by  some  sudden  con* 
vulsion  of  nature.  About  500  feet  above  the  torrent  ap- 
pears the  upper  bridge :  its  breadth  is  about  forty  feet,  and 
Its  length  is  upwards  of  fifty ,  composed  of  solid  rock  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  seven  or  eight  feet  thiclr  at  the  centre. 
Sixty  feet  below  this  a  second  bridge  is  seen,  more  singu* 
larly  formed  than  the  former.  It  is  composed  of  three 
enormous  masses  of  rock,  as  if  fallen  from  the  superior  part 
of  the  mountain,  the  upper  mass  forming  the  key  or  the 
other  two.  Edward  and  Antonio  were  so  earnest  iq  their 
entreaties  to  visit  this  second  bridge,  that,  althoi]^)^  aware 
of  the  danger,  the  Doctor  consented.  With  the  aiMii^nce 
of  their  Indian  guides,  they  carefully  descended  tl|e  i^r- 
row  path  which  skirts  the  precipice,  and  at  last  reaclj^  the 
bridge  in  safety.  When  they  arrived  at  the  centre  t!|ey  6Jt>- 
served  a  hole  uiroqgh  which  they  could  see  the  abyss  belo^% 
but  it  was  so  dark  and  gloomy  they  could  not  distingujbli 
the  sides  of  it.  Dr.  Walker  waited  anxiously  for  their  Ve> 
tum^  and  as  they  carefully  retrod  the  dax^gerous  path^  he 
watched  them  in  silence. 
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They  rested  ttia:t  nighi  at  the  smaH  village  of  Pandi,  and 
then  resiuning  their  cheerless  journey  on  the  following  day, 
they  crossed  thie  Magdelena,  and  the  next  night  they  slept 
in  huts  made  of  the  leaves  of  heliconia,  rolls  of  which  the 
Indians  carried  with  them,  for  that  purpose.  Upon  arriving 
at  Baga,  their  baggage  was  no  longer  carried  by  mules,  but 
by  oxen,  and  as  they  advanced  further  south,  these  were  re- 
placed by  the  lama,  or  glamk,  (camelus  glama)  a  species  of 
camel  of  a  small  size,  which  has  a  protuberance  on  the 
breast  and  no  bunch  on  the' back.  The  colour  of  the  lama 
is  ^hite,  grey,  and  russ6t,  variously  disposed.  Its  height, 
to  the  top  of  the  back,  is  somewhat  more  than  four  feet,  and 
to  the  head  nearly  six  feet.  Without  the  aid  of  these  ani- 
mals the  Spaniards  who  inhabit  the  mining  districts  of 
Soath'Amenca  would  labour  under  great  inconveniences  for 
the  transport  of  their  merchandise  and  treasures;  since 
mountains  which  would  be  altogether  inaccessible  to  the 
horse  are  with  facility  traversed  by  the  lama.  This  beast, 
though  not  so  patient,  is  nearly  as  abstemious  as  the  camel. 
He  proceeds,  whenloaded^  with  a  slow  but  sure  pace,  and 
performs  journeys  in  these  mountainous  regions  more  than 
200  leagues  in  extent.  Sometimes  he  will  travel  four  or 
five  days  successively  without  appearing  the  least  fatigued ; 
he  will  then  of  his  own  accord  lie  down  to  repose  during 
thirty  or  forty  hours.  .  These  animals  kneel  down  to  be 
loaded,  and  they  are  guided  by  their  driver's  whistle  in  all 
their  movements.  Tliey  are  capable  of  carrying  /rom  150 
to  200  lbs.  weight,  and  the  number  that  is  employed  in 
South  America  is  supposed  to  amount  to  300,000.  Their 
Bkin  is  made  into  leather^  their  fleece  into  camlets  and  other 
stufi^,  and  their  flesh  is  excellent  food. 

In  the  course  of  their  travels  in  these  mountainous  re- 
gions, they  saw  small  flocks  of  another  kind  of  camel,  the 
vicuna,  or  camelus  vicugna,  which  is  of  a  more  slender 
form  than  the  lama,  and  by  no  means  calculated  for  beasts 
of  burthen,     'i  hey  have  a  woolly  fleece,  a  flat  and  blunt 
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s«se)  an  erect  tail ;  aiid 'lUre  withotit  ahj  bunchee.  This 
animal  iahabtts,  in  a  Wild  stdte  and  in  exCensive  flacks,  the 
highest  peaks  of  die  Andes.  Unable  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  tMinhent  exceeding  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  the  vicmia 
is  seldom  employed  in  the  transport  of  merchandise.  It  is 
chiefly  in  esteem  on  account  of  its£eece,  which  is  naturally 
of  a  dead  rose  colour,  and  as  soflt  and  valuable  as  silk.  This 
in  South  A«ierica  is  spun  and  woven  into  gloves^  stockings, 
quOts,  carpets, « and  tnttumerable  dther  artioies,  which  sell 
at  great  price,  and  constitute  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce. In  most  of  their  habits  these  animals  have  a  Yery 
close  alliance  with  the  lama,  and  their  general  figure  is 
'nearly  the  same.  They  are  gentle  and  inoffensive,  and, 
though  not  tamed  with  quite  so  much  focility,  are  capable 
of  great  attachment  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 
Amongst  their  native  mountains  they  are  so  light  and  agile 
in  all  their  motions  that  it  is  not  easy  to  come  within  reach 
of  Ahem  except  by  stratagem ;  aujd  consequently,  though 
dogs  are  sometimes  employed  to  hunt  them,  they  are  much 
more  frequently  killed  by  snares  or  traps  than  in  any  other 
way. 

Our  travellers  ndw  approached  the  most  difficult  pass  in 
the  mountains  they  had  yet  traversed,  that  of  Guaoacas,  be* 
tween  the  small  town  of  La  Plata  and  Popayan.  The  sum- 
mits  of  these  mountains  are  clothed  in  perpetual  snows : 
the  cold  is  here  intense,  and  the  road  for  the  space  of  two 
leagues  is  covered  with  the  bones  of  mules  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey.  Upon  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
a  new  wonder  presented  itself;  a  small  lake  or  pond  which 
never  freezes,  though  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snow,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  250  feet  the  grand  Magdelena 
and  beautiful  Cauca  have  their  source.  Most  truly  did  , 
Dr.  Walker  rejoice  when  they  be^an  to  descend  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Guanacas,  and  his  heart  beat  with  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Catica,  in  which 
Popayan  stands.  The  distance  from  La  Plata  to  Popayan 
is  about  nineteen  or  twenty  leagues^  and  had  occupied 
twenty- two  days,  one  of  which  was  spent  in  passing  the  ac- 
tual ridge. 

When  our  travellers  had  taken  iip  their  abode  in  Popayan 
they  felt  no  inclination  to  recommence  their  travels.  Pe> 
payan  presented  so  many  comforts,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
so  friendly,  that  they  spent  three  months  very  agreeably  in 
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ihii  bandsbme  city.  Popaymn  stands  on  a  great  extent  of 
mund,  for  the  houses  are  but  oue  story  higfa»  and  the  in- 
habitants  aradunttoabout  25,000.  The  Flatina.  min^  in  the 
mountain  of  Choco  employ  many  negroes,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  peoide  are  mulattoes,  few  Indians  being  seen  in 
the  streets.  The  cathedral  is  handsome,  and,  the  churiches 
and  monasteries  are  fine  buildings.  The  site  of  the.  city  is 
5906  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  prospect  to 
the  north  is  unbounded.  A  mountain  called  M  from  its 
form  resembling  that  letter,  presents  an  imposing  appear* 
ance  on  the  east,  on  the  top  is  a  convent,  and  a  rapid  stream 
rises  from  it  which  flows  through  the  city  and  adds  greatly 
to  its  health  and  beauty.  This  mountaiix  is  covered  with 
trees,  and  amongst  which  there  appeared  a  few  of  the  cin- 
chona ofBcinalis,  from  which  the  Peruvian  bark  is  procured. 
But  it  is  in  the  province  Loxa  further  south  that  it  flourishes 
most  luxuriantly. 

This  tree  somewhat  resembles  our  dberry  trees.  Its  leaves 
are  in  pairs,  oval,  pointed,  nerved,  and  smooth  on  the  upper 
side;  and  the  flowers  hang  in  loose  clusters,  are  fringed  at  the 
edges,  and  red  in  the  inside.  The  proper  time  for  cutting  it  is 
from  September  to  November,  the  only  season  during  which 
there  is  any  considerable  intermission  from  rain.  The  Indians, 
as  soon  as  they  have  discovered  a  spot  where  the  trees  are  in 
sufficient  number,  build  a  few  huts  for  themselves,  and  one 
large  hut  for  containing  the  bark,  to  preserve  it  from  wet. 
The  men  then  go  forth,  each  furnished  with  a  large  knife, 
and  a  bag  which  will  hold  about  fifty  pounds  weight  of  bark. 
Each  tree  occupies  two  men.  They  first  cut  or  slice  down  the 
bark  as  far  from  the  ground  as  they  can  reach.  They  then 
tie  to  the  tree  a  number  of  sticks  a  little  distance  apart,  and 
each  about  half  a  yard  in  length,  to  serve  as  a  ladder  by 
which  they  ran  ascend  to  the  upper  part,  always  slicing  off 
the  bark  as  far  as  they  can  reach,  before  they  fix  a  new  step. 
In  this  manner  one  of  the  two  mounts  to  the  top,  whilst  the 
man  below  collects  together  what  his  companion  cuts.  To 
relieve  each  other,  they  ascend  the  different  trees  by  turns; 
and  they  are  generally  able  to  fill  their  bags  once  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  When  they  return  .to  their  huts  they 
spread  out  the  bark  to  dry,  and  are  very  careful  to  preserve 
it  from  wet,  which  would  greatly  injure  it.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  bark  in  use,  the  pale,  the  red,  and  the  yellow.  Of 
these  the  two  last  have  recently  been  discovered.  The  red 
is  now  very  scarce,  and  is  seldom  brought  into  Europe.  The 
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pale  bark  is  imported  *  from  the  S^ianish  Main  in  large 
bundles  closely  packed  in  goat  or  other  skins  The  yellow 
is  in  much  larger  pieces',  and  flatter  i^nd  thicker  than  those 
of  the  pale  bark. 

We  cannot  better  describe  the  country  through  which  our 
travellers  passed  on  their  road  to  Quito,  than  by  copying 
M.  de  Humboldt's  account  of  his  journey  from  Popayan  to 
that  city,  observing  only  that  Dr.  Walker  did  not  cause  the 
rainy  season  to  traverse  this  inhospitable  country. 

''  In  travelling  from  Popayan  to  Quito,'*  says  M.  de 
Humboldt,  "  we  had  to  cross  the  pflramos  or  deserts  of 
Pasto,  and  this  in  the  rainy  season.  Every  place  in  the 
Andes,  where,  at  the  heieht  of  3500  or  4000  yards,  vegeta- 
tion ceases,  and  the  cold  penetrates  to  the  very  marrow  of 
your  bones,  is  called  a  paramo.  To  avoid  the  heats  of  the 
valley  ef  Patia,  where,  in  a  single  night,  a  fever  may  be 
caught,  that  will  laist  ihree  or  four  months,  we  passed  the 
summit  of  the  Cordillera,  traversing  frightful  precipices. 
We  spent  our  Christmas  at  Pasto,  a  little  town  at  the  foot 
of  a  tremendous  volcano,  where  we  were  entertained  with 
.  great  hospitality.  The  roads  leadim  to  and  from  it  are  the 
most  shocking  in  the  world.  Thick  forests,  between 
marshes,  in  which  the  mules  sink  up  to  their  bdllies  ^  and 
gullies  so  dejep  and  narrow,  that  we  seemed  entering  the 
galleries  of  a  mine. 

'*  The  whole  province  of  Pasto,  including  the  environs  of 
Guachucal  and  Tuqueres,  is  a  frozen  plain  nearly  beyond 
the  point  where  vegetation  can  subsist,  and  surrounded  by 
volcanoes  and  sulphur  pits,  continually  emitting  volumes  of 
smoke.  The  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  deserts  have  no 
food  but  potatoes  :  and  if  these  fail,  as  they  did  last  year, 
they  go  to  tlie  mountakis  to  eat  the  stem  of  a  little  tree 
called  dchupaUa  (pourretia  pitcamiaj  ;  but  the  bears  of  the 
Andes,  as  they  too  feed  on  it,  oflen  dispute  it  with  them. 
On  the  north  of  the  volcano  of  Pasto»  I  discovered  in  the 
little  Indian  village  of  Voisaoo^  1900  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  a  red  porphyry,  with  base  of  argil,  enclosing 
vitreous  feldspar,  and  hornblende,  that  has  all  the  properties 
of  the  serpentine  of  the  Fichtdgebirge,  This  porphyry  has 
very  distmctly  marked  poles,  but  no  attractive  power. 
Near  the  town  of  Ibarra,  we  nearly  escaped  being  drowned 
by  a  very  sudden  swell  of  the  water,  accompanied  willi 
shocks  of  an  earthquake. 

'^  We  reached  Quito  on  the  6th  of  January,  1802.  It  is  a 
Its 
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handsome  city ;  but  the  sky  is  comnMoIy  clouded  $nA 
ffloomy.  The  neighbouring  mountains  exhibit  little  ver- 
dure,  and  the  cold  i»  very  considerable.  The  great  earth- 
quake on  the  4th  of  February,  1797»  which  chaoged  the  face 
of  the  whole  province,  and  in  one  instant  destroyed  35  or 
40,000  persons,  has  so  altered  the  temperature  cf  the  mf, 
that  the  thermometer  is  now  commonly  41°  to  $4°^  and  sel- 
dom rises  to  68^  or  70%  whereas  Bouguer  observed  it  con* 
stantly  at  eeP  or  68°.  Since  this  catastrophe,  earthquakes 
are  eontinually  recurring;  knd  such  shocks !  it  is|)robable, 
that  all  ihe  higher  ground  is  one  vast  volcano.  What  are 
called  the  mountains  of  Cotopoxi  and  Pichiticha,  are  but 
little  summits,  the  craters  of  which  form  different  conduits 
terminating  in  the  same  cavity*  The  earthquake  of  1797, 
afforded  a  melancholy  proof  of  this;  for  the  ground  then 
opened  evefy  where,  and  vomited  forth  sulphur,  water,  &c. 
Notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  horrors  that  surround 
diem,  the  people  of  Quito  are  gay,  lively,  and  sociable ;  luui 
in  no  place  did  I  ever  see  a  more  decided  and  general  taste 
for  Measure,  luxury,  and  amusement*  Thus  man  accustonw 
himself  to  sleep  tranquilly  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.'' 

Such  is' the  account  given,  by  this  celebrated  traveller  of 
Quito,  and  its  environs.  The  etitrance  into  this  fine  ci^ 
seemed  to  ou^  travellers  ts  if  leadkig  th^na  to  Elysimm :  so 
weaned  irere  they  by  thehr  late  toilsome  journey^ 
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Ova  travellers  were  astonished  at  the  spUndld  dress 
'Of  the  gentry  of  Quito,  whkh  glittered  widi  gold  and 
gems:  the  middling  classes  of  society  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  tl^eir  superiors,  in  their  costume,  which  is  gene- 
^ridly  nesit  and  plain,  after  the  Spanish  fashion ;  but  usually 
covered  with  a  long  bl^ck  cIoaL  'The  Indians  wear 
white  cotton  drawers,  and  a  black  shirt.  The  amusements 
of  Quito  resen^ble  these  of  most  great  cities;  and  among  the 
h)wer  classes^  idleness,  drunkenness^  and  gaming,  are  pre- 
i^alent  vices.  The  cathedral  and  public  butidings  are  hand- 
some ;;  and  the  foHr  prluoipal  fttrcNBtSj^  which  form  the  ^reat 
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aquftre,  mte  stro^t'  ftri^  if dl  imih.  A  drink\  fsa^e  from  a 
herb  called  matte,  is  substituted  for  tea  in  this  country,  attd 
fovitiB'aiF'erj^  famHifiteihetevage.   • 

.Q«ri|«  Js.jo^riooked  hf  ike  vdcano-Piadhitioflr:  this  our 
tram^l^ra  nri&itaA,jf6\lowmg  dm*  steps  of  M.  de  Hunilioldt. 
The.c;^ldwai.iiiteii$e»  but  they  pcnnsted,  anct  at  length 
reached  the  edge  of  the  crater,  from  vikemtt'  rise  three 
peito,  which  «re  free  from  anow,  aa  k  ia  oontaiaally  melted 
byldaie  MotocJing'.Fapo»rk'  '^t  the  suttimii  of-  one  of  these 
they  fiMibd  a  rock^  thatr.prfjected  oTcethe-precip^ice;  This 
itock  ii»aft«ba»l  t«rel*tt.flBet  hcmffby  Hnx.broad.,  and  etrongly 
agitafctd  by^  the  frequent  shocks^  of  which  tkey  codnted 
«^teda  in  lessthan  half  an  >hour.  They  lay  on  theif  b^h 
iiea^  the  better  to  exattiise  the  bottom  of  tha  crater.  The 
niQiith.of  the  Tcdieaiio  fonnft  a  circular  hole^  Bfeur  a  league  'tn 
circumference,  the  perpendicular  edges  of  wbich  are  covered 
with  snow  4m  vtfae  top.  The  itnide  is  of  a  deep  blaek ;  but 
^e  abyta  iflfa  tasi,  diat  th&  aammits  of  sevetal  motmiaibs 
may  he.diatingaiMied^iik  it.  Their  tops  seomed  to  be  dOO  ' 
l&arda  ibelow  &tm,  fnom  this  oircninstaiicev  we  mAy-ifiiaigkie> 
the  immense <de|itbia6whidi  their  bases  mnst  be  found ;  hi^ 
deed  there  ialittU  doubt,  but  that  the  bottom  o^  tbe  crater 
is  im  a  lereik  with  the  city  joT  Quito. 

To  reeounl:the  4evaa^toD  cfiusod  by  the  Toleanoes  in  tliis' 
neighbcMirfaotid,  mowid  oooiipy  »iroliime;  -  Pinchinca  vomits 
such  quantiliest  of/hot  water  and  dayv  that  t(|0  fertilitt-  oif  ^le 
eoualary  isbeyoDdalLcoaioeptioa ;  frttksv'i90Tii(erSi,aiuile«Vi9y 
appear «ail  tJiia)7efrinHiiMlapon  the  sanbe'iree;  There«^8;ft 
eolrt^on  manufactory  in  this  iwiglibbaiittood^  with  the  produte 
of  wliich  it  carries  gn  a  trade  iritk  Peru,  atid  itswheoit  is 
exported  t«  Gwayaquil.  . 

..  Dr.  Walker  was  anxioiiis  to  get  to:  tlie  Uttet  jplaep  l|efi>re 
the  rainy  season  began.  Our  traveUerS  ttierenvra  nlade  a 
shoEtBC  slay  Mt  Quito  than  they  intended :  and  resuming 
their  aKducma  waidertaking^  they  set  out,  ibtioiwing  the  ^tagti 
rof^l,  if  such  it  may  be  mailed,  to  Gnayaqufi:  This  road 
lay  to  the  north  of  Chimborazo,  ^mid  scenes  of  the  inost 
majestic  nature,  and  near  regions  of  eternal  frost. 

Cbimboraao,  atoat  a  hundred  English  miles  to  thesouUi 
of  ^ttO|  and  about  ten  to  tho  north  of  RibbiUnba,  is  com> 
putedby  Bouguar  to  be  8917  Fremlh  loises,  or  fiOy<280  feet 
aboYO  ihe  level  of  the  sea;  and  conse<|uently  to  be  about 
5000 foot,  orooequarlerhigher  than  Mount  Blanc;  t^tro- 
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gion  of  perpetual  snow  extends  to  about  2400  feet  from  ^ 
summit 

The  next  loftiest  mountain  in  this  neighbourhood  is  Coto- 
paxi,  estimated  at  about  18,500  feet,  and  situated  at  about 
t«rentj*fiYe  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Quito.  Cotopaxi  is 
the  loftiest  Tolcano  at  present  in  activity  in  the  world :  and 
Altar  and  Sangai  are  to  the  soutli*east. 

This  last  is  a  paramo,  or  vast  desert,  the  summit  alwajrs 
covered  with  snow.  It  is  a  perpetual  volcano,  whose  fire  is 
continually  seen,  and  whose  explosions  are  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  leagues.  The  adjacent  country  is  entirely 
barr^,  in  consequence  of  being  covered  with  the  cinden 
^  ejected  from  its  mouth.  In  this  mountain  rises  the  river 
Scagai,  which,  being  joined  by  the  Upano,  forms  thePayra, 
a  laige  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  river  ManuioD, 
or  river  of  Amazons. 
-  Cotopaxi  is  supposed  to  have  become  a  volcano  about  the 
time  wnen  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  the  country;  and 
UUoa  asserts,  that  it  ejected  stones  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  to  a  distance  of  more  than  nine  miles.  Its  later 
eruptions  have  been  most  disastrous  in  their  effects. 
.  Our  travellers  passed  the  mountain  of  Carffuirazo,  which 
lies  northwest  or  Riobamba :  here  the  road  lays  over  such 
lofty  deserts,  and  such  dangerous  places,  that  the  courage 
even  of  Antonio  and  Edward  were  not  at  all  times  proof 
against  the  impression  of  fear,  kept  alive  by  their  guides, 
who  recounted,  with  every  sort  of  exaggeration^  the  number 
of  persons  who  had  died  at  certain  spots^  unable  to  endure 
the  cold' and  fatigue  of  their  undertaking. 

Having  quitted  the  district  of  Quito,  thejr  entered  that  of 
Chimbo,  through  which  all  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Guayaquil  and  Quito:  and,  as  it  was  summer,  they  con- 
trived to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  them, 
^with  a  tolerable  grace.  In  winter;  this  road  is  perfectly  im- 
passable, either  for  horses  or  mules.  Chimbo  contains  many 
farms,  where  the  owners  breed  an  immense  number  ot 
mules. 

They  entered  the  high  road  of  the  division  of  Babaho^o  with 
pleasure,  and  hailed  with  delight  the  return  to  culuvation. 
llie  cacao  plantations  are  luxuriant ;  rice,  cotton,  pepper, 
and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  announced  their  approadi  to 
the  habitations  of  man.  The  fields-  were  many  of  them  weU 
stocked  with  horses,  mules»  and  black  cattle.  During  the 
winter  months,bowever,  Guayaquil  is  infested  by  insects  ^^ 
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vermin ;  mdto  siich  terrible  inandalkmiy  that  the  fiirm^« 
send  their  cattle  tothe'Andes^for  isheltear.  Snakea,  acole* 
pendras,  scorpions,  and  tipers,  are.Verjr  numecous;  aad 
occBStonaUy  find  their  way  not  only  into,  the  houses,  :but  coil 
thaaaselres  Very  comfortal^y  round  inside  the  beds.  Siearma 
of  musquitoes  infest  the  towns ;  «nd  thei'Wers  abound  with 
large  alligators^  some  of  which  are  fire  yards  in  length; 
they  destroy  vast  quantities  of  fish,  and  even  calves  and 
colts ;  children  they  will  devour,  and  even  attack  men.  The 
female  alligator  lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  rolling  herself 
about  to  accumulate  sand,  in  order  to  cover  them :  there 
she  leaves  them  :  and  after  a  certain  time  she  returns,  tears 
up  the  sand,  breaks  the  eggs,  and  carries  the  young  ones 
into  the  water.  She  generally  lays  one  hundred  eggs ;  but 
four  or  five  are  all  that  escape  the  watchful  rapacity  of  the 
Gallenayo  vultures,  and  the  male  alligators,  which,  while  the 
female  is  carrying  sobae  of  her  young  upon  her  back^  attack 
and  devour  those  she  is  compelled  to  leave  behind. 

As  they  approached  the  country  through  which  flowa  the 
river  Guayaquil,  our  travellers  were  informed,  they  could,  if 
they  liked,  embark  on  board  some  of  the  rahs,  with  which 
the  inhabitants  navigate  the  river»  The  Doctor,  who  was 
really  weary  from  the  incessant  fatigue  h^  had  lately  under-  ^ 
gone,  was  glad  of  so  easy  a  mode  of  oc^hve^^nce ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, himself  and  yotfng  frienda  got  on  board  a  balsa, 
bound  for  the  capital.  Theselialtos,  or  rafts,  are  Composed 
of  an  exceedin«>ly  light  tree,  called  balsa,  the  logs  of  which 
they  are  made  are  about  sixty  fe^  long,  and  from  two  or 
two  and  a  half  in  diameter,  so  that  a  raft  is  sometimes 
twenty-fout  feet  in  breadth.  They  are  lashed  together 
firmly,  with  the  pliable  parasite  [^ant,  bejucos*'  A  large 
balsa  will  carry  twenty-  five  tons,  and  that  as  free  from  w^ 
as  possibl^;  for  the  water  never  breaks,  over,  them,  nor  docKB 
it  rise  between  the  iogs^  as  the  whole,  madiine  adapts  itself 
to  the  motion  of  the  waves.  As-  they  wousbd  between  the 
picturesque  banks  of  the  river,  they  experienced  mor^ 
composed  pleasure  than,  they  had.  felt  for.  some  tim^ 
They  met  a  number  of  balsas ;  and  upon  some  which  were 
moored  in  shore,  the  owners  had  ereptedhiits,  and  even  laid 
out  gardens  of  beautiful  flowei^. 

Upon  anriving  at^die  city  of  Guayaquil,  they  took  up  their 
abode,  for  a  short,  time^  in  the  hfmse  of  the  owner  of  the  ra^ 
upon  which  they  had  made  their, late  agreeabfe  voyage;  and 
hearing  that  a  vessel  cpuld  accommodate  them  with  a  pfuir 
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loUflU^intheciittMof  tenders,  theyiMdethtkctt 
their  4m»  in  jparaiiDg  the  citjr  and  Ha  •nvirooi.  The 
IMS  am  prinoipally  oonalnicled  of  wood,  or  wkiteaed 
tjMh ;  the  ftieeta  are  atraight,  wide,  and  weH  {Mred,  having 
w  arcade  on  each  aide^  which  enables  the  inhabitants  te  go 
Aofttoneend  of  the  ci^  to  the  other,  wiibout  any  ipconve- 
nience  from  the  aon,  when  it  ia  in  ite  meridian. 
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n^BLIC  WAIrSa  AT  UMA«-«GLUffATX    OV  :^XRI|x-^ 
PBCnUCTIONS. 

bnoB  regain  our  travellers  eaibarhed  in  the  Great  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  without  any  adventure  worth  recording,  the^ 
arrived  in  safety  at  Calloa,  die  port  of  Lima,  from  which  it » 
distant  about  two  leagues. 

Lima  was  formerly  caHed  Cindad  de  lea  Rej^es :  it  wai 
originally  built  by  Piaaros,  in  the  year  1595,  It  is  seated  in 
the  beautiful  vsaley  of  Riraac,  so  named  from  a  favourite 
idol  of  the  Peruvians,  the  meam'i^  of  which  is,  **  He  vbo 
speaka.**  The  town  is  washed  <by  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
over  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge,  leading  to  the  giest 
square,  by  means  of  a  noble  gate«  In  the  middle  erf"  ^ 
square  is  a  superb  bronae  fountain,  and  three  sides  of  it  art 
occupied  by  superb  public  buildings. 

Ous  travellers  entered  this  city  by  the  great  road  froo 
Calkm,  along  four  miles  of  whidi  trees  have  been  plsalea; 
and  here  the  inhabitants  (of  Lima  amuse  themselves  bj  p*" 
rading  in  th^  evenhig  either  on  foot  or  in  carriages.  I*^|^ 
under  a  large,  but  not  ma^tficent  gateway,  th^  enterea 
lias  city,  s<^  celebrated  for  its  great  riches ;  one  of  lU  streets 
having  formerly  been  paved  with  ingots  of  silver.  The 
streets  of  Lima  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  those  nin- 
-ninglrom  eaat  to  west,  have  a  stream  of  water  coastaatly 
runmng  diroii^  them,  winch  keeps  them  tolerably  cletf^ 
as  they  are  built  upmi  a  gentle  descent.  The  palace  of  tlie 
Inquisition  la  re-estaMished  in  this  city.  When  the  vise 
and  lenient  Certea  of  8pain,  during  tfie  late  European  wsi«> 
ordered  the  abolition  of  this  ibrmidable  tribunal,  the  m«^ 
quia  of  CottCtrdU  endeavoured  to  keep  theae  orders  9ecrei 


tfft  fame  tim^  aM  (taiboi^  :pAft^Mpg.4l»€«l  m  iMl^iw  tfor 
«ai  momtb^ ;  but  tWpfliiuUc#.  hfirii^vAJt  il^g^  dia0ov#n94 
tbe  «()9r<^>;tbey  aUaqbed  tba  ii)qwsiftpi!ia)  pala«^i  ^ndd^QilH 

qaI;  .ttlNe du^geoii9,  were^^Af^H^ d>AyiclimJibdr«%e()^  and 
mmy^f  tbe  records  burnt ;  vome  few  l^owaver.  ^smi^dt  und 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  liookj^lkr.  \n  h0fidw[hmho  ia  bliv* 
uig  tb^n^  traoalatfid  into  £ng)i^«  Tb0  foqtflaition  #a8 
bonr^Tfr  y/s^eatabli^b^d  in  full  poineiv  at  ibe  i!aat<Hr«lioii  aif 
Ferdioa^  VII.;  ,and  U  agaii)'«x«rGJ(iei  jt^  dMf^tie  pom^ 
Qv^  ttQse  irbo  lyiay  chanof)  t^  &H  uod^r-  iia  aa!irtre.9«gaio 
zance.  The  first'Sund^y  in  Ad^sanl  waafornierl^  emmh- 
crated  to  )the  eekbratlon  of  lh«  ^oto  4a  Feat  anfd  it  is  pre- 
sumisd,  ^bat  tbiamateirial  fart  of  Ua  anefed  ^ffioe  w'lU  jio(  bf 
omktCKl  at  ita  restoraMon*. 

Bull  fightt  are; held  in  ^e«l^  apleadovir  ki  the  city  0f 
I4«ui»  and  a  apacia«iaaAiphitbeat»e  fa  erected  Qr^  the.  banks 
of  the  river  for^  this  exJiibit  ion,  >'  ;  :.  >     . 

Tbe  morning  ati^  tiMr  arri^ftl^  '#iW  fraTelkta/StroUed 
through  the  cit¥i^  and  were  an^aaiogly  ananaed  wkb  the  odd 
appearance  of  the  ladiea.    Thiair  4lreaii  cansjated  of  a  plaited 

Etticoati  so  stiS;  that  it  Would  by^  it*elf  ateud  .u|Nri|^and  a 
rge  hood,  tied  rout»d  the  w^ititi  which  oompleldy  eon- 
ceided  the  head  and  face,  with  the  exception  of'  #iae  eyt*' 
This  dress  so  completely  hides  both  face  and  .fi^uve^  that  it 
la  iiBfieaaible  for  any  one  to  reoogniae  their  nearest  relativea, 
wbenA<elad  in  it. 

Plaaa  abound  in;Lima>  and  every  pieraoa  ia  prepared  with 
a  kiod  of  trap  fur  thi^e  mmbl#  in4ecliB»  eeMiatiag  of  piecea 
of  w«eUen  cloth,  twisted  into  lilUe  tafs;  wh«iieaer.ther«- 
£$fte  they  feeil,  and  this  is  ver?  often,  the  ticUiof^  of  a.80a» 
they  apply  their  trap,  and,  without  any  ceremony,  catch  and 
kill  them,  let  the  company  they  ^re  in  be  ever  so  numerous 
«r  splendid.  Their  meal^  ar^  seryed.witba  p«<ifiiaijn  of 
diahes^  of  all  of  which  thay  gewerallv  piartakei.i   ^ 

Although  in  the  land  of  gpid  andajlver,  Pr.  Walker^waa 
i^loBJabed  at  the  superb  display  of  plate,  which  the  cat  he- 
4rid  and  chur«hea>  dABpUiy«  Candleaticka»  craoKxea,mag(i«, 
cups,  salvers^  and  even  tables,  av^.oompoaeie^f  aalid  silver, 
the  hojyvestments' being  eovered  witbf(rid».a«Kl  aaany>  of- 
the  chalices  are  oomp^ed.  finely  of  that  preciroua.RieUL 

*  Since  writing  the  ahpve,  the  iMWUian  has  I>e0nahuliabefl 
jla  3|;^iii'  by  thjs  same  Ferdinand. .yll. ;.  a  wise  oa^asiire  wbicb 
willno  d(^ubt  be^extended  to  the  Spanish  colonies, 
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The  Mblie  walkt  are  crowded  witb  foot  pauengen  ia 
iplendid  array,  and  even  the  lower  classes  display  ornaments 
of  gold,  such  as  bralseletSy  rosaries,  and  cruci6xes ;  while  the 
more  wealthy  part  of  the  community  appear  in  costly  equi- 
pages, their  persons  psofusely  adorned  with  gold  and  gems, 
of  the  most  precious  quality.  The  ladies  are  handsome,  well 
behaved,  and  proficients  in  music. 

<<  Why,*'  said  Edward,''  as  they  mingled  one  evenmg 
with  the  motfey  crew,  **  the  king  of  Spain  should  visit  IAoul, 
and  his  boasted  Prado  would  dwindle  into  a  shadow  of 
gaie^.  I  never  saw  such  numbers  of  gay,  lively,  splendid 
people  assembled  together  in  my  life." 

**  What,  not  in  Hyde  Park,  or  Kensington  X^ardens,'' 
nid  die  Doctor,  smiling.  **  Is  it  possible  that  you  have 
met  at  last  with  a  place,  which  really  surpasses  the  capital 
of  your  native  country  in  any  one  single  point  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  replied  his  pupil,  **  London  does  not  contain  the 
wealth  of  Lima." 

**  I  verjr  much  doubt,"  resumed  the  Doctor,  «  whether 
your  opinion  upon  this  subjeet  is  not  erroneous." 

«  It  has  more  credit,"  said  Edward,  **  but  not  the  actoal 
possesion  of  gold  and  silver,  which  Lima  contains/' 

«<  There  you  are  right,'*  observed  the  Doctor,  **  that  is  s 
good  distinction." 

It  was  now  the  month  of  November,  and  the  spring  wai 
unfoliipg  dll  its  vernal  treasures  in  this  interesting  countiy; 
for  such  ft  will  always  be,  from  the  association  of  the  hit- 
tonr  of  i^  first  conquest,  and  the  many  changes  to  which 
it  has  been  subject,  both  from  the  convulsions  of  nature^ 
and  those  in  the  political  world.  Lima  is  well  supplied 
with  every  species  of  food,  fish,  fie^,  fowl,  and  vege- 
Ubles. 

The  dittMte  of  Peru  is  singularly  various.  The  moun- 
tainn,  which  extend  on  the  western  shores  of  America,  cause 
a  division  of  this  country  into  three  distinct  parts,  the  ma* 
ritime  valleys,  the  barren  aummlts,  and  the  plains  or  uplands 
between  the  ridges.  The  cham  of  the  Andes  arr^ag  the 
clouds,  wliidi  dissolve,  on  the  mountain  districts,  >i>^  J^* 
and  vapours,  accompanied  with  storms  of  thunder  and'lig^t' 
niillf;  vrhaMbetween  5^  and  15^  south  latitude  on  the  coast, 
rain  is  unknown^  and  the  dry  winds  from  the  Antarctic  cod- 
stantly  pervade  this  region^  from  the  desert  of  Atacafll^,  to 
Guayaquil^  a  distance  of  ($00  leagues. . 

On  the  iq^lands,  vegetations  flovirifhes;  and  to  the  1 
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of  10,000  feet,  the  Sierra,  or  High  Peru,  enjoys  a  dimate 
of  perpetual  spring  and  autumn.  Beyond  14,000  feet,  the 
Sierra  is  covered  w|ch  perpetual  snows.  The  cultivation  of 
these  different  tracts  is  little  attended  to ;  along  the  coasts, 
deserts  of  thirty  or,  forty  leagues  in  extent,  are  frequent : 
and  the  immense  forests  which  cover  the  maritime  plains, 
are  a  proof  that  the  population  1$  not  nvkinerous :  these 
forests  contain  acaciaa,  mango  trees^  arborestcent  bro^^nt 
and  fcrnsy  aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants ;  cedars,  cottoil 
or  Ceiba  trees  of  gigan^  size,  many  kinds  of  ebony,,  and^ 
other  useful  woods ;  ten  or  twelve  species  of  palms,  and  die 
Maria,  an  enormous  tree,  useful  in  ship  building.  These 
forests  are  thickest  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues 
from  the  coast ;  and  the  trees  then  become  covered  with 
parasitical  plants^  which  reach  to  their  verv  top,  mixing 
their  beauUful  and  lively  powers  with  Ihe  dark  green  foliage 
to  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  In  the  forests  and  in  the  plains 
of  the  coast,  are  found  the  cabbage  palm  ^  the  cocoa  nut,  ti^ 
cacoa  nutj^  the  cotton  shrub,  the  pine  apple,  turmario  plan- 
tain, sugar-cane,  &c. ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes,  and  in 
its  great  plains,  are  the  precious  cinchona,  coffee  tree, 
twenty-four  species  of  pepper,  five  or  six  of  capsicums,  po- 
tatoes, tobacco,  jalap,  and  the  cardana  alliodor^,  a  large 
tree,  whose  leaves  and  wood  emit  a  strong  smell  of  garlic ; 
and  besides  all  these  useful  plants,  the  hot- houses  and  green 
houses  of  Europe  owe  their  most  beautiful  productions  (o 
the  flora  of  thisr  country  •.  > 

The  wood?  abound  with  beautiful  birds,  with  monkeys, 
snakes,  black  bears,  or  ant-eaters,  and  acmadilloes.  As  they 
traversed  the  interior  of  the  country,  they  met,  occasionally, 
Indians,  having  a  red  patch  of  feathers,  on  their  cheek ; 
and'  upon  enquiry,  the^  were  informed,  that  they  were  the 
feathers  of  the  red- bellied  toucan,  a  bird  about  twenty  incbea 
in  length,  with  an  enormously  large  bill  of  ydlowiMi  :green 
colour,  and  serrated  at  the  edges ;  ike  upper  part  of  the 
body  blackish,  the  breast  yellow,  the  belly  and  the  tip  of 
the  tail  red.  This  bird  is  found  in  Africa,  and  in  'Se yeral  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  South  America. 

Such  was  the  country  upon  which  our  travellers  landed, 
and  through  which  they  joumied  on  their  way  to  Buenos 
Ayrea. 


*'  B«(niijfpi^itljp's  Soatb  America. 
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SECTION  XVIII- 

POTOSI — tUCUMAl^— i'SAWTA   »£. 

Our  tmtetters  joined  a  mercaotne  compaiiy  which  was 
gmig  ta  Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  variety  of  tnerchandifle; 
Mch  aa  indigO)  wool,  mai^e,  brandy,  arid  piineato.  The 
great  'read  from  Boeoee  Ayres  te  LifDa,  passes  lAiroiigh 
Fetost  and  Tueuraan.  In  the  j^clar  1748,  great  iieprove* 
iiieotlB;|frere  made  on  this  road,  by  the  erection  of  {)09t- 
hoases,  where  relays  of  animals  and  carriages  were  provided 
ibr  the  benefit  of  commerce^  and  the  convenience  of  tra* 
Ydlers. 

Dr.  Watker  arid  his  young  friends  having  taken  their  sta^ 
tion  in  a  covered  waggon,  drawn  by  oxen,  they  amused 
themselves^  during  this  long  and  tedious  journey,  with  a 
hteery  of  North  America,  when  the  road  would  permit; 
but  }t  was  not  untiF  they  had  passed  the  centre  chain  of  the 
AndeS)  that  this  was  practicable.  These  mountains  they 
oAsB  traversed  on  mules,  on  the  bottom  of  narrow  and  per- 
pendi(^ular  clifts,  where  safety  and  life  depended  upon  the 
Bure*footed  mules.  Many  rivers  and  torrents  they  also 
crossed,  at  no  small  risk;  sometimes  on  horseb^ick,  where 
the  rivers  were  fordable;  sometimes  on  rope  brfdges,  of 
curious  construction.  At  length,  after  much  danger  sod 
diAculty,  much  pleasure,  and  some  pain,  they  reached  Po- 
tosi,  so  celebrated  for  its  extensive  and  valuable  siher 
mines. 

Potosi^  is  enthrely  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of  Porto, 
which  have  a  barren  and  desolate  appearance.  Here  are 
no  wavibg  woods,  no  fi'agrant  shrubs,  no  verdant  herbage, 
to  enliven  the  scene :  the  treasures  of  these  mountains  lie 
eoricealed  within  their  metallic  bosoms ;  a  fbw  mosses  adorn 
their  lower  parts,  but  their  tops  are  covered  with  perpetual 
anows;  here  and  there  ihd^ed  a  solitary  vicuna  may  be 
sometimes  seen,  and  naught  else  would  have  indicated  that 
these  barren  Irocks  and  gloomy  valleys  were  ever  visited  by 
animals  of  any  kind,  had  not  a  wandering  Indian,  who  was 
in  pursuit  of  some  wild  goats,  discovered,  by.  chance,  the 
hidden  treasures  of  Potosi.  Catching  at  afshrub^  to  save 
himself  from  falling,  it  partly  gave  way ;  and^  to  his  great 
surprize,  brought  away  with  it  a  lamp  of  siiyer. 
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The  city  of  Potosi  stands  in  a  narrow  glen»  at  the  foot  of 
'  a  mountain  ;  and  it  is  washed  by  a  river  «f  the  same  name. 
the  mountain  containing  thp  precious  ore^  is  called  Hatun 
Potocsi ;  it  is  three  miles  in  cifcumferencei  and  is  4860  feeit 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  plain  :  itd  form  is  conical.  The 
appearance  of  this  mountain  at  night  is  very  singular,  from 
tlie  number  of  furnaces  which  surround  k,  and  which  are 
continually  burning. 

The  distance  from  Potosi  to  Ldma  is  about  1215  miles; 
and  our  travellers  still  had  about  1617  miles  to  pass,  ere 
they  could  reach  Buenos  Ayrea.  From  Potosi,  they  resumed 
their  journey  on  mules,  over'  a  branch  of  the  chain  of  the 
snow-capt  Andes,  called  Cbiquitos,  till  they  reached  the  town 
of  Salta.  The  thick  forests  of  Tucuman  they  next  traversed, , 
where  thej  were  annoyed  by  locusts,  crickets,  ants,  mosq^ui- 
toeSy  toads,  frogs,  serpents,  alligators,  &c.  After  emergmg 
firom  these  forests,  they  gradually  d^cended  the  snace  of 
500  noiles,  till  at  length  they  arrived  'in  the  vast  plains  of 
Fsraguav,  extending  nearly  500  nrnve;  filled  with  cattle  of 
various  kinds.  Upon  arrivrag at. Santa  F4,  they  re^d  for 
4me  week,  and  amused  tbemselvea  with  short  excursions  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  ^^.  fertile,  and  well 
stocked  with  game.  This  town  is.  well  /orttfied,  to  secure 
jt  from  the  aiU^cks  of  the  unsubdued  Indians^  who  have 
more  than*  once  completely  sacked  it.  It  contains  one 
diurch,  and  one  convent. 

8^ta  F6  ia  seated  at  the  coafitieiice  of  the  Salado^  with 
the  La  Plata,  and  is  about  ninety  leagues  north-west  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  traversing  this  exteoaive  tract  of  coun- 
try, where  our  travellers  joumied  in  the  covered  waggons, 
tiuut  Dr.  Walker  described  to  our  yciunger  travellers,  those 
pffta  of  America  which  they  had  not  v^ited,  and  had  ad 
intention  of  so  doing.  To  say  the  ttuth,  the  good  man  hkn'^ 
self  began  to  wish  to  see  his  native  country  as  ardently  as 
Edward^  and  be  had  resolved,  if  a  vessel  could  accommo- 
date them,  when  they  arrived  at  Btteaea  Ayres,  to  sail  ilirect 
lor  England  from  that  place. 
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•  v^ount  of  the  Pampas  Indians,  whose  habits  much 
lie  Arabs  of  the  desert.     Fresh  meat  is  so  abun- 
*hat  it  is  frequently  distributed  gratis  to  the  poor. 
i  he  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  hot  during  the  sum- 
season,  and  in  the  winter,  cold  ;  so  much«o,  that  water 
1  sometimes  freeze.     The  north  and  east  winds  are  most 
•Mimon  ;  the  westerly  winds  are  called  Pamperos,  from  the 
.111  pas,  or  plains,  over  which  they  sweep.     The  atmosphere 
:s  very  damp ;  and  the  walls  of  those  rooms  which  lie  to  the 
>  ^utb,  are  externally  covered  with  a  kind  of  moss,  and  the 
roofs  with  long  bushy  grass,  which  has  a  very  odd  eflect. 
This  grass  sometimes  grows  to  the  leneth  of  three  feet,  and 
if  it  were  not  removed,  it  would  greatly  injure  the  houses. 
Dreadful  storms  and  hurricanes  sometimes  visit  this  capital ; 
and  in  the  year  1795,  the  city  was  struck  in  thirty- seven 
different  places  by  the  electric  fluid,  and  nineteen  persons 
were  killed. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  landscapes  of 
Paraguay,  the  lakes  are  the  most  conspicuous.    That  called 
the  Los  Xarayes,  is  formed  principally  by  the  waters,  wbich, 
in  the  rainy  season,  swell  the  torrents  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Chiquitos.     Its  banks  swarm  with  jaguars,  monkeys, 
stags,  venomous  reptiles,  and  insects.    The  lake  Iberi  con- 
tains many  islands,  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  animals,  and 
its  banks  present  a  picturesque  appearance  of  woods  and 
plantations,  richly  stocked  with  numerous  kinds  of  birds, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  a  variety  of  game.    But  the 
lake  of  most  mterest,  as  it  is  associated  with  the  memory  of 
the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy,  Manco  Capac,  is 
Titiaca  Chucuita.    It  is  situated  between  the  two  Cordil- 
leras of  the  Andes,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Los  Charcas, 
or  Potosi,  formed  completely  by  surrotuiding  mountains,  so 
that  it  has  no  outlet.     In  the  emerald  island,  called  Titiaca, 
which  adorns  its  transparent  bosom,  Man^o  Capac  l^  ^^^^  ^ 
have  fixed  his  abode,  by  command  of  his  fntiier, 
A  most  magnificent  temple  and  palace  were  a 
erected  for  his  use,  and  that  of  his  wife  Oello, 
pie  was  nearly  covered  with  gold  plates,  within  &t 
The  Peruvians,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  I 
of  the  xrountry,  threw  the  greater  part  of  the  U 
contained  into  Uie  lake,  among  which  was  a  celebri. 
chain^  made  by  the  order  of  the  Inca  Huayna  Capflv 
was  2SS  yards  in  lengthy  and  surrounded  6C00    ^ 
danced  within  a  circle. 
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Aootber  ]ak«  <)eaenr«s  to  be  metitionedy  which  m  idbout 
113  leagues  from.  Fuefios  Ayres^  from  a  singular  natafal 
phenomenon,  attacl)«d  to  it.  Its  water  is  extremely  sak, 
the  natural  consequence  of  ita  solid  and  salt  bottom^  This 
salt  is  so  hard  and  thick,  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  it^  9wna 
witl^  iron  tools  AU  the  streams  which  enter  it-froBi  tbe 
south,  which  is  upland,  are  salt;  while,  on  the  conferary^ 
those  which  fall  into  it  on  the  north,  where  the  groimd.  k 
still  higher,  are  sweet*  The  principal  riTer  of  this. country 
is  the  Rio  de  la  Platd,  or  the  River  of  Siivttr,  formed  of  tkit 
Paraguay  and  the  Parana.  It  runs  by  Assumfiician  (whence 
it  is  navigable)  Corrieiit^s,  Santa Fe,  Buenos  Ayres^  below 
which  latter  place  it  falls  into  the  oceasw  Its  estueory  is  so 
broad,  that  a  ship,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream^  cannoi  dis- 
cover l«nd  on  either  side.  Its  course  is  reckoned  about 
16CX)  mile<,  1200  of  which  is  navigable. 

Thus  much  for  Paraguay.     Now  for  Chili. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  coaqaered  P^u»  Mid  peooeeded 
to  exteitd  tlieir^  territory  ga  every  side,  they  fo^d  the  Ghl- 
lese  partly  tributaries  of  the  Pemvtaas,  sit  least:  four  of  the 
northern  tribes  were  so.  These  people  were  occupied  solely 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  had  aquedacts,  to  irrigate 
or  water  their  fields ;  and  ploughed  the  land  with  a  rude  lit- 
strument,  previous  to  sowing  their  seed.  They  made  bread, 
and  cooked  their  f^od  in  earthen  vessels  of  their  owa  inana- 
fiu:ture,,  They  bad  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thie  rigbt  of 
boredJiary.prepeirtyt  and  were  so  hf  iii^y«3ced  m  some  of 
the  useful;  arts,  as  to  make  hatchets,  aad  other  mserumeats. 
4)f  coppery  and  even  vases  of  marble.  They  also  worked 
mines  of  gold,  silver^  copper,  tin,  and  lead* 

They  acknowledged  one.  Supreme  Betng,  whom  they 
called  Pillan  (from  pilli,  the  soul),  to  whom  they  gave  many 
of  those  attributes,  which  are  atlsendant  upon  iocenceivaUe 
power,  the  Thunderer,  the  Eternal,  the  Creator^  the  Omnt« 
potent,  were  all  titles  applied  to  him.  No  temple  was  erected 
to  this  great  being;  but  in  times  of. distress*  he  was  iavoiked 
with  great  solemnity;  and,  like  the  Peruvians,  they  offered 
the  sacrifice  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  antroais,  to  appease  his 
wrath,  and  soften  his  .displeasuFe. 

The  Spaniards  were  received  by  this  free  and  indepen- 
dent people,  with  the  greatest  saarks:  of  respect ;  as  they 
were ;  considered  beings  of  a  superior  orc^r^sent'to  govern 
them  by  the  Supreme  Creator.  Two  of  the  soldiers^  how- 
,  ever,  soon  convinced  the  Chilese,  thejr  were  mere  msftais^ 
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iofariory  in  naiaay  reepecUy  to  thenMelves ;  loid  they  were 
slaw  by  the  oAtonkMi  and  indighanf  natiT6».  The  Spa- 
niards, in  their  turn  iinlignanty  sumoKmed  the  ulmen,  or 
cacique,  his  brotlier,  and  twenty  of  the  chief  of  tlie  people^ 
to  appear  before  him :  and  Alinagro  havinft^  in  a  long 
speeeh,  commented  upon  the  heinousness  of  their  offence, 
m  «kying  a  Spaniard,  be  committed  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  the  MameSy  9B  a  warning  to  the  natives^  against  in- 
juring 9^  greal  and  worthy  a  |>eople  a»  the  Spaniards.  By 
this  act  of  merciless  tyranny,  the  latter,  no  doubt,  eonviaced 
the  Chilese  of  their  right  to  these  attrilmies. 

Edward's  blood  rose  to  his  face<  as  he  exclaimed, 
**  Wretches!  monsters!,  1  hope  Almagro  aiiffered  for  this 
cruelty." 

'*  He  did,"  replied  his  friend :  «  for  the  Awny,  who  had 
silently  and  quietly  consented  to  the  summoning  of  the  Qki- 
lese,  to  answer  for  their  oonduc^  highly  disapproved  the 
execution  ordered  by  Almagro,  and  his  affitirs  soon  became 
most  disastrous.'' 

The  diihare  of  this  country  is  svqperior  to  that  of  any  part 
of  America.  In  the  northern  provinces  it  seldom  rains ;  but 
nature,  ever  provident,  has  supplied  this  defection  by  dewa' 
and  fogs.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile :  maize,  wheat,  bar- 
ley^ and  rye,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Fruits  of 
every  kind  are  here  found,  almost  of  spontaneous  growth  ; 
and  the  vine  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  forests,  clinging  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  forming  a  natural 
vineyard)  the  fruit  of  which  produces  a  wine  little  inferior 
to  that  of  any  European  vintage.  In  the  northern  parts,  the 
fruit  and  plants  of  the  tropical  clime  flourish  luxuriantly,  and 
its  forests  present  an  ever  blooming  and  verdant  foHage. 
Of  iunety«seven  kinds  of  trees,  of  which  they  are  composed, 
.  there  are  only  thirteen  which  shed  their  leaves.  Of  these 
we  shall  mention  only  the  most  curious*.  The  Chili  willow, 
which. yields  manna;  the  floripondio^  the  flowers  of  which 
emit. the  most  fragrant  perfume ;  the  Chilian  orarge,  an  ex- 
cellent wood  for  turners ;  the  boighe,  or  white  cinnamon,  a 
tree  bearing  the  same  imaginary  symbol  as  4he  laurel  with  us 
being  an  emblera.^of  victory ;  the  luma,  a  kind  of  myrtle;  the 
Chilian  cocoa  nut  ;^  the  pihuen,  a  kind  of  iir,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  in  this  province;  its  tr4ink  is  sometimes 
eighty  feet  in  height,  and  eight  in  girth,  the  limbs  which 
spring  from  it  begin  at  half  its  heighti  and  leave  it  alter- 
Plitely  by  fouitii  deoreasiog  in  length  a$  they  approaoh  its 
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vummit :  the  fruit  is  very  large,  and  has  tiro  kernels,  whose 
flavour  resemble  a  chesnut ;  a  gum  exudes  from  it,  which  is 
used  as  frankincense.  The  animals  resemble  those  of  its 
surrounding  countries.  The  manner  in  which  the  gumacho, 
which  is  a  species  of  camel,  is  hunted,  is  curious.  These 
animals  are  extremely  swift,  no  horse  being  able  to  overtake 
them,  at  least  the  older  ones ;  the  young  are  caught  princi- 
pally in  the  follpwing  manner :  the  huntsm»ft  is  armed  with 
a  weapon  called  a  laqui ;  this  is  composed  of  a  strip  of  lea- 
ther, five  or  six  feet  long,  to  each  end  of  which  is  fastened  a 
stone  of  two  pounds  weight ;  the  huntsman  holding  one  of 
these  in  his  hand^  and  whirling  the  other,  hurls  the  string  at 
the  animal  in  so*  dexterous  a  manner,  that  the  stones  form  a 
tight  knot  round  his  legs.  They  also  adopt  another  plan. 
They  carry  very  long  strips  of  leather  fastened  to  their  sad- 
dles, at  the  other  end  of  ^ich  is  a  running  noose ;  this  they 
fling  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  it  will  fall  on  ^e  head  of 
the  guachino;  when  the  horseman,  putting  his  horse  into  a 
gallop,  the  poor  caught  animal  is  coiiipelled  to  follow. 

'*  But  I  am  weary,  lads ;  therefore  we  will  defer  any  fur- 
ther conversation  upon  this  subject  until  to-morrow.'' 


SECTION   TI. 

JOURNEY  PROM  BRAZIL  TO  BUENOS  AYRES. 

«*  Brazil,**  resumed  the  Doctor,  as  they  concluded  their 
breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  **  comes  next  under  our 
cognizance.  It  was  so  named  from  the  brazil  wood,  which 
is  here  very  abundant.  The  climate  of  Brazil  is  various. 
In  the  south  it  is  beautful  and  fertile,  and  the  air  salubri- 
ous ;  the  north  has  constant  rain>  with  much  thunder  and 
lightning,  from  theend  of  January  to  the  end  of  June ;  then 
dry  weather  during  the  rest  of  the  year  Ihe  west  rests  on 
deserts  and  forests,  which  are  held  by  savages,  the  mterior 
is  varied  with  mountains,  rich  valleys,"  large  fertile  plains, 
wide  forests,  and  numerous  rivers.  It  produces  brazil  wood, 
ebony,  dye^-woods,  indigo,  resin,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  rice, 
pepper,  cacao  or  chocolate,  yams,  potatoes,  and  numerous 
tropical  iruiu.  The  cold  mountains,  situated  in  the  north, 
•produce  aptiimony,  zinc,  tin,  silver,  gold,  previous  stones, 
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and  plenty  of  iron.  Bj  ^he  bye.  Colonel  Wamaghen,  of  the 
Bca^il9j  ba9  made  an  important  diacovery;  he  haa  ascer^ 
tuBed,  that  the  sawdust  of  wood,  especially  of  woods  of  the 
less,  harder  sort,  triples  the  force  oi  the  powder  employed  ia 
blowing  up  rocks  when  mixed  with  it  in  e^ual  parts. 

**  And  now  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  discovery,  I.  cannot 
help  mentioning,  that  it  ,appears  from  experiments  lately 
performed  at  San  Jago,  in  Chili,  by  M.  D.  Josef  de  Epinosa 
and  D.  Felipe  Bauza^  that  sound  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
1227  English  feet  in  a  second,  the  air  being  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  73*5  Fahr.  and  the  barometer  27*44  inches. 

**  You  will  think  this  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  but  it 
came  unexpectedly  to  my  mind,  and  in  the  same  manner 
you  received  it/* 

Thus  far  the  Doctor  had  proceeded  in  his  description  of 
Brazil,  when  their  vehicle  stopped  suddenly,  and  they  found, 
upon  enquiry^  that  one  q£  the  horses  had  suddenly  dropped 
down  dead.  Upon  hearing  this  intelligence,  they  alighted ; 
and  the  day  being  6ne,  they  strolled  along  the,hish  road, 
while  the  poor  dead  animal  was  diaentang^  fromliis  bar* 
ness,  and  his  place  supplied  by  another.  One  of  the  cai;a- 
vans,  on  its  way  to  Potosi,  passed  them,  during  Itheir  walk ; 
and  they  followed,  with  their  eyes,  the  long  cavalcade  of 
Indians,  called  pampas;  of  waggons,  drawn  b^  oxen,  laden 
with  the  fragrant  matta,  and  oUier  merchandize;  and  cara* 
vans,  drawn  by  horses,  in  which  the  merchants  travel,  till 
they  gradually  receded  from  their  sight,  and  at  last  appeared 
like  one  mass  of  undulating  matter,  indistinct  and  shape- 
less. ^  ^ 

This  little  interruption  totally  put  an  end  to  their  geogra- 
phical discussions  for  that  day.  On  the  following  morning, 
Edward  and  Antonio  preferring  mounting  horses,  to  a  seat 
in  the  caravan,  they  arrived  at*  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of 
Paraguay,  without  any  further  conversation  of  the  same  na« 
ture.  They  were  pleased,  upon  entering  this  city,  with  the 
broad,  handsome,  and  straighi^built  streets ;  the  cleanliness 
too  which  pervaded  them,  was  perhaps  np  le^s  singular  than 
striking.  The  principal  square  is  very  large;  the  houses  are  > 
built  of  brick  or  chalk,  and  have  tiled  roofs ;  the  cathedral  is 
spacious  and  elegant :  the  many  convents,  and  their  adjoin- 
ing chapels,  add  much  to  the  magnificent  aupearance  oi  the 
city. 

Upon  making  enquiries  respectinff  a  vessel  to  convey  them 
to  England,  they  were  disappointed  at  bearing  there  was 
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none  which  wvuISqoit  the  port  for  Engiand  for  some  tnondis 
to  come ;  but  that  there  wai  a  vessel  which  iukl  aearly  com* 
pkted  her  cargo,.and  would  sail  in  the  course  of  theensmng 
week  for  Kio  de  Janeiro,  from  whence  they  woold  most 
likely  find  a  ready  passage  to  their  native  ceimtry.  In  thio 
vessel,  tbey  accordingly  embarked;  and  passing  Monte 
Video,  which  is  about  sixty  miteafrom  the  month  of  the  La 
Plata,  they  cieored  the  river;-  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage, 
arrived  sarely  off  Rio  Janeiro. 

Rio  Janeiro  has  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the  eea, 
and  its  aqueduct  recals  to  ^  imagirution  the  boasted  worke 
of  Rome. 

Our  travellers  landed  in  th6  great  square,  in  which  is  the 
rojral  residence.  At  the  bottom  of  this  square  is  a  fountain, 
which  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
by  means  of  the  aqueduct  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Edward's  indignation  at  the  number  of  poor  slaves,  who 
hei?e  groan  'under  the  most'  oppressive  granny,  was  ex* 
pressed  upon  all  occasions,  even  in  the  hearing  of  the  inha- 
bitaatSf  who  at 'first  started  upon  hearing  such  sentiments ; 
hut  when  expiafned  to  them,  and  they  understood  he  was 
an  Englishman,  tliey  were  no  longer  surprized.  Indeed  one 
or  two  instances  of  oppression,  which  came  under  their  own 
knmediate  cognisance,  disgusted  them  so  much,  /that  they 
were  impatient  to  quit  a  country,  which  recalled  to  them  the 
descriptioik  given  by  Mr.  Franklin  of  slavery  at  Algiers. 
But  they  were  in-  a  Christian  oounrtry,  witnessing  the  same 
hovrorsyiand  their  indignation  rose  accordingly <  Perhaps 
where  the  masters  themselves  are  subject  to  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, slavery  may  not  excite  so  much  surprise,  as  when 
it  is  found  in  a  stale  boaeting  of  its  ideal  freedom.  What 
would  ?>ur  travellers  have  said,  had  they,  in  the  United 
States,  seen  the  foMowing  scene,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hall, 
a  modern  traveller,  in  his  L€rt.ters  on  Virgmia  ? 

<<  I  took  the  boat  this  morning,  and  crossed  the  ferry  over 
to  Portsmouth,  the  small  town  which  I  told  you  is  opposite 
to  this  place.  It  was  court  day,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people 
was  gathered  about  the  door  of  the  court-house.  I  had 
hardly  got  upon  th«  steps  to  look  in,  when  my  ears  were 
,  assailed  by  the  vorice  of  singing;  and  turning  round  to  dis> 
cover  from  what  quarter  it  came,  1  saw  a  group  of  about 
thirty  negroes,  of  different  sizes  and  ages,  following  a  rough 
kicking  white  mon,  #ho  sat  carelessly  lolling  in  his  sulkey. 
They  had  just  turned  round  the  corner,  and  were  coming 
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up  Ihe  ma^fltreet^  tio  pass  by  ihe  spot  wh^elBtood,  on 
Uietr  .way  ocit  of  tMm^  As  they  came  nearer,  I  saw  s^mc 
of  tbem  kNided  vltfa;  ekmns  to  prev<ent  their  esbape^  while 
ot&erffhadiiold  of  eachotheir'a^hsii^ds,  strOn^y  grasjped^  as 
if  to  support  tbemselti^  in  the^' affliction.  I  particularly  « 
noticed  a  poor  oaother,  with  ao  iftftittt  sucking  at  her  breast 
as  she  walked  almg,  while  twA  'snl^H  children  bad  hold  of 
her  j^ron  on  either  side,  almost  tunning  to  keep  tfp  with  the 
rest.  They  came  along  singing  h  little  H^ltd  hymn,  of  flweet 
and  mournful  melody/  flying,  <  by  ti  divine  instinct  of  the 
heart,  to  the  consolation  of  religion,  the  last  refoge  of  the 
unhappy,  to  support  Iheni  in  tl>eir  distress.  The  sulkey  now 
stopped  before  the  tavern,  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
ceurt^iouse,  and  the  driver  got  out;  *«  My  dear  Sir/*  said 
I,  to  a  person  who  stood  near  m^,  "  canf  you  tell  me  what 
these  poor  people  |iave  been  doing  ?  What  i«  their  crime  ? 
and  what  is  to  be  their  ponifihmenC  ?**  '**  O,"  said  he,  ***  it 
is  nothing  at  aU,  but  a  pared  ofnejpots^old  toCaroHna  ;  and 
diat  man  is  their  driver,  who  has  'bought  them."  ^<  But 
what  have  they  done,  that  they'shouM  be  sold  into  banish-^ 
ment  V*  *'  Done,"  said  he,  **  nothing  at  all  that  I  know  of; 
their  masters  wanted  money,  I  suppose,  and  these  drivers 
give  good  prices/'  Here  the  driver  having  supplied  himself 
with  brandy,  and  his  horse  with  water,  (the  poor  negroes 
of  course  wanted  nothing),  steppied  into  his  chahr  again, 
cracked  his  whip,  and  drove  on,  while  the  miserable  exiles 
followed  in  funeral  prooeSBton  behind  him." 

Well  might  Mr.  JeiiWson  say,  **  therfe  must  doubtless  be 
an  unhappy  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  pro- 
duced by  the  existence  of  slavery  among  us.  The  wnole 
commerce  between  master  and  slave,  is  a  perpetual  exercise 
of  the  most  boisterous  passions ;  the  most  unremitting  des- 
potism on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  pn  the 
other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;  fbr 
man  is  an  imitative  animal.  The  parent  storms,  the  child 
looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same 
airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  loose  to  the  worst 
of  passions;  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised 
in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  pecu- 
liarities. The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retam  his 
morals  and  manners  undepraved  by  such  circumstances." 

The  following  melancholy  proof  of  the  terror  the  slaves 
are  under  to  their  Portuguese  masters,  will  be  sufficient,  first 
premising,  that  it  is  custotnary  for  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
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to  purchase  slavies  when  young,  and  bring  them  %xp  to  differ* 
ent  trades,  and  then  scind  them  forth  to  earn  so  niuch  per 
week,  the  overplus  is  for  themscSv^ ;  hut  it  very  rarely 
happens,  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  making  up  the 
sum  required  of  them,  much  less  to  put  by  a  trifle  for  them* 
selves^  One  of  these  poor  fellows,  who  was  a  barber,  had 
been  unfortunate*  and  could  not,  at  the  week's  end,  pay  the 
appointed  sum  to  his  inesorable  master :  stripes  and  blows 
were  threatened ;  but  th^  poor  negro  intreated  one  week 
more,  and  his  master  gave  a  reluctant  assent;  threatening  a 
double  portion  of  flogging,  if  the  sum  were  not  completed. 
The  negro,  with  a  heavy  heart,  departed  from  the  presence 
of  his  roaster ;  and  at  the  end  oip  the  week,  he  again  directed 
his  agonized  frame  to  the  door  of  the  slave-dealer,  without 
the  fixed  sum.  What  must  have  been  his  feelings,  when^  in 
a  fit  of  despair,  he  drew  a  ra20r  frxim  his  pocket,  and  nearly 
severed  his  own  head  from  his  body. 

<<  Let  us  quit  Rio  de  Janeiro  immediately,"  said  Edward, 
when  he  was  told  this.  *'  Let  us  go  to  England,  and  do  not 
let  us  touch  land,  till  the  white  shored  of  our  native  country 
invite  ^us  to  set  foot  on  a  land  wh^e  such  horrors  are  not 
known.'* 

**  I  partake  with  you  in  your  indignation  at  the  system  of 
slavei^y  carried  on  here  or  anv  where  else,"  replied  his  friend, 
*^  and  we  will  go  to  England  forthwith.  But,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward, I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this  system  of  sending  out 
slaves  to  earn  so  much  money  per  week,  is  but  too  sadly 
imitated  by  many  of  our  own  countrymen  in  England.  I 
crave  your  patience,  while  I  relate  to  you  the  following  in- 
cident : 

<*  Going  home  late  one  night,  I  saw  a  watchman  dragging 
jL  boy,  apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age,  to  the  watch- 
house.  The.  lad  resisted  with  all  his  might,  and  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain.  1  however  followed  them ;  and  learnt, 
from  the  chief  watch  of  the  night,  that  it  is  customary  for 
poor  people  to  send  out  their  children  to  beg ;  and  that,  un- 
less they  can  make  up  a  certain  sum,  they  dare  not  return 
home.  The  boy  in  question  said  he  wanted  seven-pence  to 
make  up  his  shilling,  and  that  his  father. and  mother  would 
not  admit  him,  and  would  most  likely  beat  him  into  the  bar- 
gain. This  I  saw,  Edward.  Your  love  for  your  country- 
men must  not  blind  you  to  their  follies  or  their  crimes ;  they 
are  but  men ;  and  though,  I  grant  you,  they  are  in  my  opi- 
nion men,  take  them  collectively,  worthy  the  name  of  men  \ 
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yet  individual  instances  of  depnvitf,  of  cru^elty  equal  to  that 
which  g^Lve  rise  to  this  discussion,  may  alas  !  be  found  among 
all  people.  Let  us  however  dismiss  this  subject  and  turn  to 
one  more  ^reeable.  Let  us  take  a  walk  through  the 
city/' 

But  this  walk  did  not  tend  to  reconcile  Edward  or  Antonio 
to  the  Portuguese  character.  The  number  of  dead  slaves 
they  saw' lying  in  the  streets  excited  their  curiosity.  They 
were  informed  that  when  a  slave  was  considered  .past  reco- 
very>  his  master  turned  him  into  the  streets  to  die  in  order 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  his  funeral.  There  the  corpse  remains 
until  a  suffit'ient  sum  has  been  collected  from  the  })assengers 
to  purchase  the  r^hts  of  sepulture.  *^  Poor  wretches  !"  said 
Antonio^  '*  you  have  at  last  found  that  rest  which  in  this 
world  ye  never  knew  ;  you  have  reached  that  land  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

"  Most  true/'  said  the  Doctor,  who  had  involuntarily  di- 
rected his  steps  homeward,  **most  true,  Antonio;  1  thin|c 
we  will  enquire  to-morrow  for  a  vessel;  I  too  am  anxious  to 
i*each  England." 

On  the  following  day  they  learnt  they  •could  be  accommo- 
dated  with  a  passage  on  board  an  English  vessel  which  was 
bound  for  England,  but  that  it  was  desti4ied  to  touch  at 
Pernambuco:  this  was  indeed  pleasing  intelligence,  and  they 
joined  in  high  spirits  a  party  which  was^oing  to  see  the. 
waterfall  of  Tsyuca,  which  is  about  eleven  miles  from  St. 
Sebastian.  . 

"  This  fall  is  not  perpendicular,  but  broken  by  the  massive 
rocks  which  project,  and  which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
The  scenery  around  4t  is  wild  and  romantic^  an4  until  you 
come  to  the  very  spot  the  noise  of  the  water  is  the  only  in* 
dication  pf  your  being  near  it.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  high. 
On  the  left  hand  of  the.entrance  to  this  place  is  a  massive 
and  overhanging  rock,  supported  only  by  three  small  stones, 
and  where  are  deposited  the  remains  of  a  monk  belonging  to 
one  of  the  monasteries  of  the  city,  who  in  his  life  conceived 
so  great  a  partiality  for  this  spot,  that  be  requested  to  be 
buried  there  when  dead.  The  tomb  is  oblong,  built  of 
bricks,  with  two  steps  leading  to  it,  bearing  no  inscription^ 
but  is  covered  with  the  names  of  those  people  who  have  been 
there.  .  Under  this  place  there  is  a  seat  for  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  visitors,  and  also  two  niches,  but  for  what  purpose 
they  were  placed  there  is  not  known  :  they  probably  have 
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btt^D  placed  there  to  recdvea  bdat  or  urn  or  something  of 
that  nature  *.** . 

This  little  excursion  gave  them  all  much  pleasure^  but  no 
circumstance  had  given  them  so  much  satbftiction  since  their 
arrival  in  Brazil  as  their  embarkation  for  England.  They 
had  a  prosperous  voyage  to  Recife  and  arrived  there  without 
any  particular  adventure.  The  entrance  to  this  port  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  any  vessel 
however  small  without  an  experienced  pilot.  Our  travellers 
were  much  amused  with  the  numerous  jangadas  which  were 
sailing  in  every  direction.  These  floats  are  composed  of  six 
logs  lashed  together,  a  large  sail,  and  a  paddle  used  as  a  rud- 
der. These  floats  have  a  singular  appearance,  for  even  when 
closely  viewed  they  appear  to  have  no  hulL  A  pilot  boat  at 
length  made  its  appearance,  and  steered  the  vessel  close  into 
the  harbour.  Our  travellers  were  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at 
Recife  or  Pernambuco  soon  after  the  only  inn  and  lodging 
house  was  established.  Pernambuco  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  Olinda,  St.  Antonio  de  Recife,  and  Roa  Vista.  Of  these 
St.  Antonio  is  the  principal;  it  is  composed  of  large  houses 
and  broad  streets ;  but  there  is  no  magnificence  about  them; 
they  are  too  high  for  their  breadth,  and  the  lower  parts  are 
used  as  shops  which  are  only  illuminated  from  the  door: 
their  contents  display  the  motley  appearance  which  the  shop 
in  a  country  village  in  England  exhibits.  Besides  the  town 
hall,  the  prison,  the  barracks,  the  treasury,  and  the  go- 
vernor's house,  St.  Antonio  contains  a  Franciscan,  a  Carme- 
lite, and  Penha  convents.  Our  travellers  thought  Pernam- 
buco the  most  dismal  place  they  had  ever  been  in.  Not  a 
woman  was  to  be  seen  except  now  and  then  a  negro  slave. 
Its  commerce  with  Great  Britain  in  sugar  and  cotton  is  very 
great. 

While  at  Pernambuco,  Dr.  Walker  and  his  young  friends 
made  enquiries  as  to  the  red  ants  which  they  had  heard  much 
talk  of  ;  but  before  many  days  had  ])assed  over  their  heads 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  depredations  from 
ocular  demonstration.  Two  large  bags  of  maize  were  left  in 
the  corner  of  their  sleeping  room  by  the  owner  of  the  house, 
find  in  the  morning  they  discovered  that  one  bag  was  much 
lower  than  the  other  :  upon  approaching  it  they  watched  in 
silence  a  pr6cession  of  red  ants,  each  having  its  load  upon  its 
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i)ack«  emerging  from  a  hole  in  the  bag.  Amused  at'  the 
regularity  of  their  march^  Edward  stooped  down  to  look 
closer  at  them,  and  in  so  doing,  he  put  his  hand  upon  the 
bag,  when  it  suddenly  sunk  and  4>ecame  almost  level  with 
the  floor*  So  great  had  been  the  depredations  of  these  insects 
in  the  course  of  one  night.  Dried  leaves  of  the  cocoa  tree 
were  set  on  fire  near  their  nest,  and  for  a  time  that  colony  was 
destroyed.  Innumerable  insects  and  serpents  of  various  kinds 
infest  Brazil.  Bat  this  country  possesses  also  many  beau- 
*  ties  both  in  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  world.  The 
birds  of  Brazil  display  the  most  brilliant  plumage^  and  per- 
haps no  imagination' can  truly  paint  the  loveliness -which  an 
orange  grove  presrats  when  covered  with  these  elegant  and 
gaily  plumed  animals.  *  The  humming  bird  here  flies  from 
flower  to  flower,  ever  on  the  wing,  displaying  its  plumage  of 
burnished  gold«  and  vivid  various  hues  to  the  ardour  of  a 
tropical  sun.  The  fly  bird,  so  called  from  its  diminutive 
size,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  most  arrests  the 
attention.  This  little  animal  is  no  bigger  than  a  humble 
bee ;  its  h€ad  is  of  a  glossy  jet,  varying  like  the  eye  of  a 
peacock's  feather  from  green  to  purple ;  the  breast  is  of  a 
bright  flame  colour,  and  its  back  and  wings  present  an  ever- 
changing  hue.  Around  its  neck  it  has  a  row  of  projecting 
feathers  of  a  li^t  gold  colour  tipped  with  green,  forming  an 
elegant  ruff.  Edward  and  Antonio  were  never  weary  of 
contemplating  these  diminutive  little  creatures,  and  having 
caught  one  they  put  it  in  a  large  cage,  feeding  it  with  sugar 
and  water.  But  they  regretted  the  experiment,  for  it  soon 
died.  The  nests  of  these  birds  are  composed  outwardly  of 
bright  green  moss  lined  with  a  silky  grass,  and  the  eggs  are 
about  the  size  of  a  small  sugar  plum.  But  the  most  curious 
part  of  their  history  is  this ;  when  they  come  .to  a  flower 
which  is'juiceless  (for  they  live  upon  the -honey  of  flowers) 
they  tear  away  the  leaves  in  a  pet.  They  are  as  quarrelsome 
as  sparrows,  and  will  flght  with  great  spirit  for  the  possession 
of  a  flower,  a  subject  of  as  much  interest  to  them  as  a  basin 
of  turtle  soup  to  an  epicure. 

The  vessel  in  which  our  travellers  sailed  having  completed 
her  eaigOy  they  once  more  embarked,  and  having  nov^  com- 
fortable accommodations,  they  were  at  liberty  to  pursue  their 
studies  whenever  they  pleased.  One.  raorning  therefore  the 
Doctor,  with  the  atlas  before  him,  amused  himself  and  his 
young  friends  with  following  the  tract  of  two  of  the  principal 
South  American  rivers^  the  Oronoco  and  the  Maraaon. 
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The  Oronooo  rises  in  the  north  west  of  New  Guiana,  hins 
through  the  lake  of  Parima,  then  south  west  and  north 
east»  separates  the  two  Cumanas,  forms  a .  fine  deha«  and 
joins  the  Atlantic,  south  of  Trinidad.  The  Oronoco  is  much 
infested  with  vocacious  crabs  and  crocodiles.  Near  its  sources 
jiTe  the  Guaicas,  an  inde})endent  tribe  of  Indians/  of  a  fair 
complexion,  and  most  diminutive  stature,  yet  very  warlike  : 
and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Atlantic,  the  Carai'bs,  a  race 
of  men,  quite  distinct  from  any  other,  and  perhaps,  next  to 
the  Patagonians,  the  largest  and  stoutest  on  the  globe. 

The  Amazons,  or  Maranon,  is  tlie  largest  river  in  the 
world.  It  takes  its  rise  among  the  Andes,  and  consists  of 
two  principal  branches,  which,  uniting  and  receiving,  from 
the  north,  the  Napo,  the  Parana,  Yupuro,  and  the  Great 
Negro ;  and,  frotn  the  south,  the  Cuchivara,  or  Araza,  and 
the  Madera,  runs  fi'om  west  to  east  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  South  America:  its  course  is  estimated  at  2300  miles. 
The  breadth,  at  the  Portuguese  boundary,  is  reckoned  one 
league ;  but  it  is  generally  about  two  miles,  and  no  bottom 
found  at  103  fathoms..  The  tide  runs  up  i600  miles  froni  the 
sea.!  It  is  navigable  from  the  town  of  Jaen,  a  distance  of 
nearly  2000  miles. 

The  river  Amazons  is  celebrated  as  having  been  explored 
by  the  treacherous  yet  daring  Spaniard  Orellana.  When 
^  Gonzales  Pizarro,  brother  of  the  first  discoverer  of  Peru,  set 
"  out  from  Quito  to. penetrate  into  the  interior  of  America  ac- 
companied by  4000  Indians,  cari7ing  provisions,  arms,  and 
materials  for  building,  he  met  with  but  little- opposition  in 
the  beginning  of  his  arduous  undertaking.  The  country  of 
the  Quinos  he  soon  subdued,  but  he  lost  many  Indians  from 
cold  when  passing  the  mountains  beyond  their  territory'. 
After  passing  the  river  Coca,  he  came  to  another  river  where 
he  built  vessels  in  order  to  spare  his  army  all  unnecessary  fa- 
tiguer  and  following  its  course  for  about  200  leagues  he  be- 
gan to  -despair  of  succeeding  in  this  perilous  enterprise* 
When  he  left  Quito,  heiiad  4000  swine,  and  a  number  of 
Peruvian  sheep,  but  these  were  nearly  consumed,  and  he 
began  naturally  to'be  anxious  for  future  supplies.  The  na- 
tives who  accompanied  him,  who  travelled  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  greatly  diminished  from  the  various  hard* 
ships  and  difficulties  they  encountered.  The  forests  were  in 
some< parts  so  impervious  as  to  be  scarcely  penetrable,  and 
were  so  infested  with  wild  animals  and  serpents,  that  it.  ap- 
peared  a- presCimption  to  prosecute  their  undertaking.  Pizano 
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therefore  dispatched  Francisco  de  Orellana' forward  in  the 
vessel  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  whether  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence could  be  found.  Fifty  mcfn  accompanied  Orellana  ki 
the  bark  3  they  had  orders  to  stop  where  two  rivers  joined^  of 
which  they  had  received  ifitelligence  from  some  of  the  In- 
dians. The  adventurers  soon  reached  the  destined  goal^  but 
the  current  being  strong  when  Orellana  attempted  to 
return,  he  resolved  on  following  its  course,  and 
finding  his  vessel  too  small,  he  halted  at  a  convenient  spot 
and  constructed  one  which  was  larger.  He  passed  through 
a  country  which  was  inhabited  by  women  who  appeared  ex- 
tremely warlike,  and  Orellana  called  them  Amazons.  Some- 
times he  fought  with  the  natives  for  food,  and  sometimes  - 
he  exchanged  baubles  for  more  'solid  possessions.  After  A  > 
voyage  of  the  greatest  peril,  he  at  length  beheld  the  Atlan-* 
tic,  and  steered  for  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  countrymeco  who  could  scarcely  credit  the  mar- 
vellous tale. 

Pizarro  in  the  mean  while  was  sutfering  incredible- 
hardships  from  the  perfidy  of  Orellana.  With  difficulty  he 
and  his  men  pursued  their  journey  till  they  reached  the  ap^ 
pointed  spot  of  rendezvous,  viss.  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers.  There  they  found  one  man  who  had  been  put  on 
shore  for  remonstrating  on  the  cruelty  of  deserting  their 
companions  :  from  him  they  learnt  that  all  possibility  of 
continuing  their  journey  was  now  lost^  and  that  their  only 
resource  was  to  return  if  possible  to  Quito.  ^  Two  years  were 
taken  up  by  this  unfortunate  expedition^  in  which  210 
Spaniards,  and  2000  Indians  perished ;  those  who  survived 
were  so  altered  in  their  personal  appearance,  that  they  were 
scarcely  recognised  by  their  most  intimate  acquaintance. 

Orellana  went  to  Spain,  where  he  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  king,  and  got  a  grant  of  Amazonia,  the  country  which 
he  had  discovered,  but  he  died  on  his  passage  thither,  and  his 
men  dispersed  themselves  through  the  Caribbee  isles. 

As  our  travellers  were  on  deck  ope  beautiful  evening  en- 
joying the  refreshing  see  breeze  after  a  sultry  day,  th^y  could^ 
not  but  admire  the  number  of  falling  stars  which  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  deep  <  blue  ether.  ''  I  understand,"  ob- 
served Dr.  Walker,  as  they  watched  the  passing  meteors, 
"  that  on  the  coast  of  Florida  this  shooivng  of  stars  is  some- 
times so  general  and  so  extensive,  that  the  air  appears  illu- 
mined by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  the  finest  sky  rockets 
producing  an  effect  awful  and  sublime.    I  believe  however 
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that  the  most  extensive  display  of  this  natural  and  splendid 
firework^  is  that  mentioned  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  which  took 
place  when  he  was  at  Cumana. 

"  The  night  of  the  11th  of  November  was  cool  and  ex- 
tretnely  beautiful.  Toward  the  morning,  from  half  after  two, 
the  most  extraordinary  luminous  meteors  were  seen  toward 
the  east.  Thousands  of  bolides  and  faiUing  stars  succeeded 
each  other  during  four  hours.  Their  direction  was  very  re- 
gularly from  north  to  south.  They  filled  a  space  in  the  sky 
extending  from  the  true  east  30°  toward  the  north  and  south. 
In  an  amplitude  of  6*0^  the  meteors  were  seen  to  rise  above 
the  horizon  at  E.N.E.  and  at  £.,  describe  arcs  more  or  less 
extended,  and  fail  toward  the  south,  after  having  followed 
the  direction  of  the  meridian.  Some  of  them  attained  a 
height  of  4Xf,  and  all  exceeded  25®  or  30°.  There  was  very 
little  wind  in  the  low  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this 
blew  from  the  east.  No  trace  of  clouds  was  to  be  seen,  and 
from  the  b^ihning  of  the  phenomenon »  there  was  not  a 
space  in  the  nrmament  equal  in  extent  to  three  diameters  of 
the  moon,  that  was  not  filled  at  every  instant  with  bolides 
and  fgilling  stars.  The  first  were  fewer  in  number,  but  as 
the^  were  seen  of  diftrent  sizes,  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the 
limit  between  these  two  classes  o^'  phenomena.  All  these 
meteors  left  luminous  traces  from  five  to  ten  degrees  in 
length »  as  often  happens  in  the  equinoctial  regions.  The 
phosphorescence  of  these  traces,  or  luminous  bands,  lasted 
seven  or  eight  seconds.  Many  of  the  fiaJling  stars  had  a  very 
distinct  nucleus,  as  large  as  the  disk  of  Jupiter,  from  which 
darted  sparks  of  vivid  light.  The  bolides  seemed  to  burst  as 
byexplosioa;  but  the  largest^  those  from  1°  to  1®  15'  in  dia- 
meter, diis^peured  without  scintillation,  leaving  behind  them 
phosphorescent  bands  (trdbes)  exceeding  in  breadth  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  The  light  of  these  meteors  was  white, 
and  not  reddish,  which  must  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the 
absence  of  vapours,  and  the  extreme  transparency  of  the  air. 
For  the  same  reason,  under  the  tropics,  the  stars  of  the  iirst 
magnitude  have  at  their  rising  a  light  evidently  whiter  than 
in  Europe," 

^^  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cumana  were  witnesses  of 
this  phenomenon,  because  they  leave  their  houses  befi^re  four 
o'clock,  to  attend  the  first  morning  mass.  They  did  not 
behold  these  bolides  with  indifference;  the  oldest  among 
them  remembered,  that  the  great  earthquakes  of  1766  were 
preceded  by  similar  pjhenomena..   The  Guaiqueries   in  the 
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ladifkn  suburb  came  out  aod  asserted,  "  that  the  fire-worjK 
had  begun  at  one  o'clock  j  and  that  as  they  returned  from 
fishing  in  the  Gulf,  they  had  s^lready  perceived  very  smaU 
falling  stars  toward  the  east«'/  They  affirmed  at  the  same? 
time»  that  igneous  meteors  were  extremely  rare  on  tho3^ 
coasts  after  two  in  the  morning. 

The  phenomenon  ceased  by  degrees  after  foiu:  o'clocki 
and  the  bolides  and  falling  stars  became  less  frequent;  but:, 
we  still  distinguished  some  toward  the  north  east  by  thek 
whitish  light,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movement^  a  quarter 
of  aii  hour  after  sunrise.     This  circumstance  will  appear  le^s, 
extraordinary^  when  I  bring  to  th^  reader's  recollection^  that 
in  full  daylight,  in  1/88,  the  interior  of  the  houses  iathi^. 
town  of  Popayan  were  brightly  illuminated  by  an  aerolite  of 
immense. magnitude.     It  passed  pver  the  town,  when  the  suai 
was  shining  clearly,  about  one  o'clock.     Imagine  to  your*, 
selves  the  immense  height,  whiqh  these  bolides  must  havet 
attained,  to  have  been  visible  at  the  same  time  at  Cumana* . 
and  on  the  frontlet's  of  Braa^il,  in  a  line  of  230  leagues  in, 
length ;  l^ut  your  astonishment  will  increase  when  you  learn, 
that   the  same    phenomenon  had  been  perceived  at  th«j 
equator  in  South  America^  at  I;abradpr,  and  in  Germany* 
Innumerable  falling,  stars  traversed  the  heavens  during  an: 
hour  and  a  half,  and  dili^^d  so.  vivid  a  light«  that  thofi^f 
meteors  might  be  compared  to  the  blaaing  ^sheaves  shot  oat: 
from  a  fire- work." 

The  distance  frpm  Weimar  t<x  the  Bio  Negro  is  1800  sf^y 
leagues  3  and  from  Rio  Negro  to  Herrenhuit^  in  Greenland* 
1300  leagues.  Admitting  that  the  same  fiery  meteoro  wei*e. 
been  at  points  so  distant  from  each  olUier,  we  must  also  adr 
mit^  that  their  height  was  at  least  4J1  leagues*  Near, 
Weimar,  the  appearance  like  sky-rockets  was.  seen  in  tbe> 
south,  and  south-east ;  at  Cumana,  in  the  east,  and  eastr 
nortfe-east.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  numberless: 
aerolites  must  have  fallea  into  the  sea,  between  Africa  and: 
South  America,  to  the  west  of  the  Cape.Verd  Islands.  But 
since  the  direction  of  the  bolides,  was  not  the  same  at  Labra* 
dor  and  at  Cumana,  why  were  they  not  perceived  in  the 
latter  place  towaids  the  north,  as  at  Cayenne  ?  The  scientist 
lie  men  who  have  lately  made  such  laborious  researches  on 
falling  stars  and  their  pamUaxjesj  cjoinsidered  them  as  me- 
teors belonging  to  the  farthest  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  he*^- 
twecA  the  region  of  the  Aurora  Bor^allsand  that  of  theu 
lightest  clouds*    Some  have  been  B^n,  whiehhad  not  moriL 
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than  14,000  toises,  or  about  five  leagues^  of  elevation.  The 
highest  do  not  appear  to  exceed  thirty  leagues.  They  have 
often  more  than  a  hundred  feet  diameter  5  and  their  swift- 
ness is  such,  that  they  dart  in  a  few  seconds  over  a  space  of 
two  leagues.  Some  of  these  haye  been  measured,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  was  almost  perpendicularly  upward,  or  forming 
an  angle  of  50*  with  the  vertical  line.  This  extremely  re- 
markable circumstance  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  foUing 
stars  are  not  aerolites,  which,  after  having  hovered  a  long 
time  in  space,  take  fire  on  entering  accidentally  into  our 
atmosphere,  and  fall  toward  the  earth. 

*'  Has  it  ever  been  satisfactorily  explained  what  produces 
this  curious  and  beautiful  phenomenon  V*  said  Edward. 

**  No,''  replied  his  friend,  *^  we  are  really  just  as  ignorant 
now  as  the  ancients  were  some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  has 
been  observed  that  as'  to  the  appearance  of  the  falling  stars, 
it  is  more  frequent  in  the  equinoctial  regions  than  in  the 
temperate  zones,  more  frequent  over  the  continents,  and 
near  certain  coasts  than  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  Do  the 
radiation  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  and  the  electric  change 
of  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  which  varies  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil)  and  the  positk>n  of  the  conti- 
nents and  seas,  exert  their  influence  as  far  as  those  heights 
where  eternal  winter  reigns }  The  total  absence  even  of  the 
smallest  clouds  at  certain  seasons,  or  above  some  barren 
plains  destitute  of  vegetation,  seem  to  proves  that  thn  influ- 
ence can  be  felt  at  least  as  far  as  5  or  6000  toises  high.  A 
phenomenon  analogous  to  that  of  the  12th  of  November  was 
observed  thirty  years  before,  on  the  table-land  of  the  Apdes, 
in  a  country  studded  with  volcanoes.  At  the  city  of  Quito 
there  was  seen  in  one  part  of  the  sky  above  the  volcano  of 
Cayambo,  so  great  a  number  of  falling  stars,  that  the  moun- 
tain was  thought  to  be  in  flames.  This  singiilar  sight  lasted 
more  than  an  hour.  The  people  assembled  in  the  plain  ^of 
Exido,  where  a  magnificent  view  presents  itself  of  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Conlilleras.  A  procession  was  already  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  from  the  convent  of  St.  Franeis,  when 
it  was  perceived,  that  the  blaze  on  the  horizon  was  caused  by 
fiery  meteors,  which  ran  along  the  skies  in  all  directions,  at 
/the  altitude  of  twelve  or  thirteen  degrees." 

*'  Astonishing !"  exclaimed  Antonio,  *'  I  think.  Sir,"  con- 
tinued the  Italian,  **  that  America  is  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  the  quarters  of  the  .globe.  You  have  been  in  North 
America,  are  there  as  many  wonders  to  be  seen  there  as  in 
the  south?*' 
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Dr..  Walkbr.— '^  Mexico  or  New  Spain  you  have  your- 
self traversed  in  ps^rt,  and  you  allow  with  me^  that  it  is  not 
deficient  in  natural  curiosities.  Of  Louisiana  Chateaubriand*s 
Sketchy  I  repeated  tp  you>.  will  have  given  you  a  complete 
idea..  fix.tensiY'e  savannahs,  impenetrable  forests^  and  rivers 
whose  broad  waves  resemble  tho^  of  the  sea ;  innumerable 
birds  of  exquisite  beauty,  snakes  of  every  description,  and 
beasts  of  almost  every  kind  range  through  this  fine  and 
wild  country.  The  Florida^  are  equally  picturesque,  but' 
till  of  late  they  have  been  considered  ot  little  or  no  import- 
ance :  they  are,  however^  likely  at  present  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  To 
the  latter  their  possession  would  be  of  infinite  advantage, 
indeed  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
calculate  upon  their  importance.  I  am  very  much  afraid^ 
£dward,  that  if  the  Anglo  Americans  do  obtain  a  full  right 
and  title  to  them,  that  the  European  Angles,  in  case  of  a 
war,  would  soon  feel  the  effects  of  their  transposition  from 
Spain  to  the  United  States." 

**  Then  I  hope  Spain  will  not  relinquish  them,"  replied 
Edward.  "  So  do  I,  most  devoutly,"  rejoined  Dr.  Walker,. 
**  but  the  air  is  chill,  and  it  ia  time  we  should  retire  to  our> 
cabin.'' 
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bemarkable'  caverns,  &c. 

♦'  When  you  were  in  North  America,  Sir/'  said  Antonio^. 
^  did  you  travel  much  in  the  jUnited  States,  or  did  you  oon- 
iBne  yourself  to  Canada  ?." 

Dr.  Walker. — **  I  was  some  time  at  Philad(!lphia ;  but 
setting  aside  the  prejudice  which  as  an  Englishnran  I  am 
bound  to  feel,  am  I  not,  Edward,  against  the  Americans,  I 
must  confess  I  was  not  pleased  with  my  residence  in  that 
country.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  all  the  reserve  which 
characterizes  ati  Englishman,  without  his  urbanity.  Even 
in  the  shops  there  is  that  carelessness  to  oblige,  which  never 
fails  to  make  a  customer  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain  if  it  is 
ever  so  good  3  and  their  ideal  freedom,  like  that  of  the 
Bonia/is,  renders  them  impatient  of  offence,  and  the  poorer^! 
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classes  omit  common  civilities,  because  they  are  ^  good  a 
xnan  as  you,  and  are  fearful  of  committing  their  dignity  by 
any  shew  of  courtesy.  The  tyranny  too  which  they  exercise 
over  their  slaves,  was  another  cause  of  my  wishing  myself 
atway.  Nevertheless  you  will  understand  this  as  a  general 
observation^  and  recollect  that  in  all  attempts  at  national 
character,  there  must  be  many  exceptions.  Among  the  ex- 
dirsions  which  most  pleased  me  was  one  I  made  in  Virginia. 

"  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  celebrated  rock 
bridge  in  Virginia.  This  natural  piece  of  wonderful  archi- 
tecture is  about  280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  over 
which  it  forms  a  safe  conveyance.  Its  shape  is  singular,  for 
at  the  bottom  it  b  but  fifty  feet  wide,  while  near  the  top  it 
is  upwards  of  ninety.  To  walk  to  the  edge  and  look  over 
this  precipice,  few  heads  can  bear ;  even  creeping  on  the 
hands  and  knees  the  spectator  is  seized  with  a  head^ache  as 
his  eye  glances  fearfully  on  the  abyss  below.  But  viewed 
irom  the  bottom  its  contemplation  is  attended  with  no  such 
feelings,  and  is  therefore  solely  confined  to  aw^l  sensations 
of  pleasure.  I  know  not  whether  this  single  arch  does  not 
present  a  more  imposing,,  though  certainly  less  wonderful 
ejQfect  than  those  bridges  of  Icognoza  we  saw  near  Santa  F^ 
lie  Bagota.  I  was  much  amused  upon  visiting  this  bridge 
many  years  ago,  to  observe  several  of  the  Virginian  opossums 
which  fled  at  our  approach  after  securing  their  young  in  the 
pouch  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  females  for  that 
purpose." 

'*  What  kind  of  animals  are  they,  Sir  V*  said  Antonio. 

"  The  Virginian  opossum,*'  replied  Dr.  Walker,  "  is  a 
whitish  coloured  animal  about  the  size  of  a  small  cat,  but 
with  feet  somewhat  like  those  of  the  monkey,  slender  mua- 
36le,  a  scaly  tail,;  and  in  the  female,,.a  pouch  or  bag  on  the 
under  part  of  thd  body,  Jn  which  she  places  her  young  ones, 
when  very  sroall,,and  which  these  afterwards  use  as  a  place  of 
retreat  from  danger.  Notwithstanding  the  disgusting  sroe'| 
of  these  .animals  whilst  alive,  when  dead  and  skinned  their 
flesh  is  as  sweet  and  excellent  as  any  other  animal  food.  1 
was  told  that  it  resembles  that  of  a  sucking  pig-.  The  hair, 
which  is  of  considerable  length,  is  spun  into  thread  bytne 
American  Indians,  dyed  red>  and  then,  woven  into  girdles 
fknd  other  parts  of  their  dress*  The  opossums  chiefly  resw^ 
in  trees,  which  they  ascend  and  descend,  and  amongst  which 
they  run  about  with  as  much  facility  as  monkeys.  They  fre- 
quently coil  their  tail  around  the  branches  to  render  their 
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YttAd  teore  secure ;  and  sometioMs  hang  siupeikled  by*  it  for 
a-long  time  together  on  watch  for  prey.  They  are  carnivor-; 
Q«6>  annd  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  small  animals.  They  also, 
subsist  on  siigar-ca&es,  roots^  and  other  vegetable  produc*^. 
tions.  .  N 

**  Suppose,  Antonio,  you  were  to  get  the  atlas,  for  perhi^ 
my  memory  wiU  hardly  serve  me  for  alH  wish  to  impart  to 
you^  By  the  bye,  I  must  not  forget  the  caverns  whioh  L 
visited  in  this  part  of  America,  forrthey  are  worthy  of  notice, 
as  natural  curiosities.  The  most  noted  is  that  callea 
Mdddison^s  Cave^  on  the  north  side  of  ther  mountains  deno* 
minated  the  Blue  Ridge, , near  the  river Sherandoah.  It  is  in 
a  bill  of  about  ^00  feet  perpendicular  hdght,  the  ascent  q£ 
which  on  one  side  is  so  .steep,  that  a  biscuit  may  be  pitchec| 
from  its  summit  into  the  water  whieh  washes  its  base.  The* 
entrance  to  the  cave  is  in  this  side,  about  two-thirds  of  the. 
way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  ^00  feet,  bran^h-*^ 
ing  into  subordinate  caverns,  sometimes  ascending  a  litll^ 
bat  more  generally  descending,  and  at  length  terminaUt^g  in 
two  different  places,  at  basons,  of  water  of  unknown  extent, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the  river,  of  which^  how**. 
ever,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  relkient  water,  as  they  are  neveiV 
turbid,  and  do  not  rise  and. fall  in  correspondence  with  it,  ia^ 
seascms  of  rain  or  drought.  The  vault  of  the  cave  is  of  solid, 
limestone,  from  twenty  to  forty  and  fifty  feet  high,  through 
which  water  is  continually  percolating :  this  water  has  de|)0«« 
sited  a  crust,  forming  the  appearance  of  an  elegant  drapery 
on  the  sides  of  the  cave,  and,  in  dropping  from  the  roof  of  the 
Yault,  generates,  on  that  and  on  the  base,  stalactites  of  a  conical, 
form,  some  of  whieh  have  met  and  formed  massy  columns.    . 

*'. There  is  another  cave,  in  the  northern  ridge  or  nprth^ 
mountain,  which  enters  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge<    The^ 
descent  is  at  first  thirty  or  forty  feet  perpendicular,  as  into  a 
well,  from  whence  the  cave  extends  alniost   horizontally. 
400  feet,,  preserving  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet, 
and  a  height  of  from  five  to  twelve  feet.     The  h^at  of  the 
cave  is  permanently  at  about  4-7°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer^ 
But  perhaps  the  cave,  which,  to  you  who  have  seen  so  many, 
of  this  phenomena  far  more  splendid  than  the  one  I  have^ 
just  mentioned,  ihe  blowing  cnvCf  as  it  is  called,  would  be^ 
most  interesting.     It  is  about  100  feet  disimeter^  and  con« 
stantly  emits  a  current  of  air,  of  such  force,  as  ta  keep  the* 
weeds  prostrate  to  the  distance  of  twenty  yards  before  it.  Th^ « 
current  is  stnuogest  in  frost,  and  weakest  after  long  rain» 

s  6 . 
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It  probably  communicates  wkh  a  waterfoll  in  the  bowds  of 
the  earth>  the  dashing  of  which  generates  the  current  of  air, 
is  we  knoiv  that  at  the  mines^  calied  Lead  Hills,  in  Scotland, 
for  more  than  a  century  past,  a  small  waterfall  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mine  has  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  the 
Air  generated  from  the  water  being  conveyed  in  large  tubes 
to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted.  The  blowing  engine,  called 
the  trompe^  which  is  used  at  such  founderies,  is  also  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle," 

"  I  suppose,  Sir,"  said  Edward,  «  you  visited  the  celebrated 
Kentucky  cavern.'*' 

,  Dr.  Whlker— "  No,  I  did  not,,  but  I  have  in  my  port- 
folio a  very  curious  account  of  it  .as  given  by  Mr.  Nahum 
Ward.  Fetch  the  port-folio,  Antonio,  and  shew  us  how  much 
you  are  improved  in  your  English  reading/'  Antonio 
obeyedf  and  in  a  correct  manner,  although  tinged  with  a 
foreign  accent,  he  read  the  followifig  entertaining  account 
of  the  great  cave  in  Warren  county,  Kentucky.. 

**  The  country  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  cave 
is  not  mountainous,  yet  broken  and  rolling.     Mr.  Miller 
{the  overseer  of  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Gratzy  in  whose  land 
the  cave  opens)  made  arrangements  for  niy  visiting  the  cave 
by  procuring  me  two  guides,  lamps,  &c.    At  eight  in  the 
morning,  taking  with  us  two  large  lamps,  a  comjiass,  and  some 
refreshments,  we  entered  the  cave  down  through  a  pit  40\ 
feet  deep,  and  120  in  circumference,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  fine  spring  of  water.     The  bottom  of  this  pit  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  c^ve>  which  opens  to  the  north,  and  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  about  thirty  ia  width>  for  up^ 
ward*  of  forty  rods,  when  it  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  high.     However,  this  continues  but  a  short  distance, 
when  it  expands  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  width,  and  is  about 
twenty  in  height  for  about  one  mile,  until  the  fibt  hoppera, 
.  where  salt-petre  is  manufactured.    Thence,  it  is  about  forty 
feet  in  width  and  sixty  in  height  to  the  second  hoppers,  two 
miles  from  the  entrance.    The  loose  limestone  has  been  laid 
up  in^'o  handsome  walls,  on  either  side,  almost  the  whole 
distance  from   the  entrance  to  the  second  hoppers.    The 
road  IS  hard,  and  as  smooth  as  a  flag  pavement.     Ilie  walls 
of  the  cavern  are  perpendicular  in  every  passage,  and  the 
arches  are  regular  in  every  part,  and  have  bid  defiance  even 
to  earthquakes.     One  of  my  guides  informed  me,  Jie  was  at 
the  secjond  hoppers,  in  1812,  with  several  workmen,  when 
those  heavy  shocks  came  on,  which  were  so  severely  felt  itt 
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this  countty.  He  said,  that  about  five  minutes  before  the 
shoick*  a  heavy  rumbling  noise  was  heard  coming  out  of  the 
cave  like^  mighty  wind :  that,  when  that  ceased^  the  rocks 
cracked,  and  a41  appeared  to  be  going  in  a  moment  to  final, 
destruction.  However,  no  one  was  injured,  although  large 
rocks  fell  in  soxpe  parts  of  the  cave.  The  avenue  leads  from 
the  second  hoppers^  west,  one  mile ;  then  south-west  to  the 
♦  chief  city,'  which  is.  six  miles  from  the  entrance.  This 
avenue  is  from  60  to  100  feet  in  height,  and> about  the  same* 
in  width  :  the  whole  distance  from  the  secondhoppessto  the 
cross  roads,  or  chief  city,  and  is  nearly  upon  a  level,  the  floor 
or  bottom  being  covered  with  loose  limestone  and  salt-petre 
earth.  When  I  reached  th&  immense  area  (chief  city) 
which  contains  upwards  of  eight  acres,  without  a  single  pil- 
lar to  support  the  arch,  which  is  entire  over  the  whole,  I  was> 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  I  can  give  but  a  faint  idea 
of  this  *  chief  city.'  Nothing  under  heaven  can  be  more 
sublime  and  grand  than  this  place,  covered,  with  one  solid 
arch  at  least  100  feet  high,  and  to  all  appearance  entire. 
After  entering  the  chief  city,  I  perceived  five  large  avenues, 
leading  out  of  it,  from  60  to  100  feet  in  width,  and  from  forty 
to  eighty  in  height.  The  walls  (all  of  stone)  are  arched^ 
and  are  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  perpendicular  in  height,  be- 
fore the  arch  commences. 

*'  The  first  which  1  traversed,  after  cutting  arrows  on  the 
stones  under  our  feet,  pointing  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  (inr 
fact,  we  did  this  at  the  entrance  of  every  avenue^  that  we 
should  not.  be  at  any  loss  for  the  way  out  on  our  return),  was- 
one  that  led  us  in  a  southerly  direction  for  more  than  twa 
miles.  We  then  left  it  and  took  another,  that  led  us  east,, 
then  north,  for  more  than  two  miles,  further ;  and  at  last,  in 
our  windings,  were  brought  out  by  another  avenue  into  the 
chief  city  again,  after  traversing  different  avenues  for  more 
than  five  miles. 

>  *<  We  rested  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes  on  some  lime- 
stone slabs  near  the  centre  of  this  gloomy  ^rea,  and  after 
having  refreshed  ourselves  and  trimmed  our  lamps,  we  took 
our  departure  a  second  time,,  through  an  avenue  almost, 
north,  and  parallel  with  the  avenue  leading  from  the  chief 
city  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  we  continued  for  up- 
wards of  two  miles,  wlien  we  entered  the  second  city.  This- 
is  covered  with  one  arch,  nearly  200  feet  high  in  the  centre^ 
and  very  similar  to  the  chief  city,  except  in  the  number  of 
ayenues  leading  from  it;  this  liaving.  but  two.    We  passed 
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through  it  over  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  centtfe^  md 
descended  through  an  avenue  which  bore  to  the  ei»t,  about 
900  rodfey  when  we  came  upon  a  third  area,  about  lOQ  feet 
square^  and  fifty  in  height,  which  had  a  pure  and^elightful 
stream  of  water  issuing  n-om  the  side  of  the  wall  about  thirty 
it^t  high»  and  which  fell,  upon  some  broken  stone>  but  was^ 
afterwards  entirely  lost  to  our  view*  ARer  passing  this 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  a  few  yards,  we  came  to  the  end  of 
this  passage.  We  then  returned  about  lOO  yards,  and  en- 
tered a  small  avenue  (over  a  considerable  mass  of  stone)  to 
our  right,  which  carried  us  south,  through  an  uncommonly 
black  avenue,  something  more  than  a  mile,  when  we  ascended 
a  very  steep  hill  about  sixty  yards,  which  carried  us  within 
the  walls  ot  the  fourth  city,  which  is  not  inferior  to  the  se- 
cond, having  an  arch  that  covers  at  least  six  acres^  In  tlH» 
lafilt  avenue,  the  further  end  of  which  must  be  four  miles 
from  the  chief  city,  and  ten  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  are 
upwards  of  twenty  large  piles  of  salt-petre  earth  on  one  side 
of  the  avenue,  and  broken  limestone  heaped  up  on  the  other, 
evidently  the  work  of  human  hands. 

^*  I  had  expected  from  the  course  of  my  needle,  that  this 
avenue  would  have  carried  u&  round  to  the  chief  city  ;  hMt 
was  sadly  disappointed  when  I  found  the  end  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  fourth  city,  which  caused  us  to  retrace  our: 
steps ;  and^  not  havmg  been  so  particular  in  marking  the  em- 
trances  of  the  different  avenues  as  1  ought,  we  were  very 
much  bewildered,  and  once  completely  lost  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  At  length  we  found  our  way,  and,  weary 
Had  faint,  entered  the  chief  city  at  ten  at  night;  however, 
as  much  fatigued  as  {  wa&,  I  determined  to  explore  the  cave 
as  long  as  my  lights  held  out. 

"  We  now  entered  the  fifth  and  last  avenue  from  thccfaief 

city,  which  carried  us  south-east  about  900  yards,  when  we 

entered  the  fifth  city,  whose  arch  covers  upwards  of  four  acres 

^of  level  ground  strewed  with  broken  limestone.     Fire-beds 

of  uncommon  size,  with  brands  of  cane  lying  around  them,* 

are  interspersed  throughout  this  city.    We  crossed  over  to 

the  opposite  side>  and  entered  an  avenue  thd^  carried  Us  east 

about  250  rods,  when,  finding  nothing  interesting  in  thi& 

passage,  we  turned  back,  and  crossed  a  massy  pile  of  stone 

IP  the  mouth  of  a  large  avenue,-  which  I  noticed,  but  a  few 

his  last  mentioned  city,  as  I  came  out  'of  it. 

'culty  in  passing  over  thjs  mass  of  limestone^ 

ge  avenue^  whose  walls  were  the  most  per* 
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feet  of  any  that  we  saw^  running  almost  due  south  for  50O 
rodsy  and  very  level  and  straight,  with  an  elegant  arch* 
^  When]Eit  the  end  of  this  avenue,  and  while- 1  was  sketching  a 
plan  of  the  cave,  one  of  my  guides,  who  had  been  some  time 
groping  among  the  broken  stone,  callied  ,out,  r^uesting  me 
to  follow  him,  I  gathered  up  my  papers  and  compass,  and 
after  giving  my  guide^  who  sat  witn  me,  orders  to  remain 
where  he  was  until  we  returned^  and  moreover  to  keep  his^ 
lamp  in  good  order,  I  followed  after  the  firsts  who  had  en» 
tered  a  vertical  passage  just  large  enough  to  admit  his  body. 
We  continued  to  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  until  at 
last,  after  much  difficulty  from  the  smallness  of  the  passage^, 
which  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  we  entered  upon  the  side 
of  a  chamber,  at  least  1800  feet  in  circumference,  and 
whose  arch  is  about  150  feet  high  in  the  centre.  After 
having  marked  arrows  (pointing  downwards)  Upon  the  slaj^- 
stones  around  the  little  passage  through  which  we  had 
ascended,  we  walked  forward  nearly  to  the  centre  of  this 
area. 

"  It  was  past  midnight  when  I  entered  this  chamber  of 
eternal  darkness,  •  where  all  things  are  hush'd,  and  Nature's 
self  lies  dead.*     I  must  acknowledge  I  felt  a  shivering  horror 
at  my  situation,  when  I  looked  back  upon  the  different 
avenues  through  which  I  had  passed  since!  entered  the  cave 
at  eight  in  the  morning ;  and  at  that  *  time  of  night,  when 
church-yards  groan,'  to  be  buried  several  miles  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  this  awful  cavern,  the  grave  perhaps  of  thousands 
of  human  beings,   gave  me  no  very  pleasant  sensations* 
With  the  guide  who  was  now  with  me  I  took  the  only  avenue 
leading  from  this  chamber,  and  traversed  it  for  the  distance 
of  a  mile  in  a  southerly  direction,  when  my  lamps-forbad  my 
going  further,  as  they  were  nearly  exhausted.    The  avenue, 
or  passage,  was  as  large  as  any  that  we  had  entered,  and  how 
far  we  might  have  travelled  had  our  lights  held  out,  is  un^ 
known.    It  is  supposed  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
this  dark  abode,   that  Green   River,  a  stream  navigable 
several  hundred  miles,  passes  over  tliree  brandies  of  tl^'" 
cave.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  at  night  when  we  descf 
*  the  passage  of  the  chimney,'  as  it  is  called,  to  the 
whom  I  left  teated  on  the  rocks^     He  was  quite  alar r 
our  long  absence,  and  was  heard  by  us  a  long  time 
we  reached  the  passage  to  descend  to  him ^  halloing  ii 
bis  might,  fearing  we  had  lost  our  track  in  the  r^'—  -^ 
**  Very  near  the  vertical  passage,  and  no^ 
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I  had  left  my  guide  sittings  I  found  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  vsoda,  which  I  brought  away.  We  returned 
oyer  piles  of  salt-petre  earth,  and  fire-beds,  out  of  one 
avenue  into  another,  until  at  la^t,  with  great  fatigue  and  a 
dim  light,  we  entered  the  walls  of  the  chief  city,  where^  for 
the  last  time,  we  trimmed  our  lamps,  and  entered  the  spaci- 
ous avenue  that  carried  u&  to  the  second  hoppers.  I  founds 
when  in  the  last  mentioned  large  avenue  or  upper  chamber, 
many  curiosities,  such  as  glauber  salts,  Epsom  salts,  flint,, 
yellow  ochre,  spar  of  different  kinds,  and  some  petrifactions, 
which  I  brought  out,  together  with  the  mummy  wliich  was 
found  at  the  second  hoppers.  We  happily  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  about  three  in  the  morning,  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  worn  down  with  nineteen  hours  continued 
fatigue.  1  was  near  fainting  on  leaving  the  cave  and  in* 
haling  the  atmosphere,  after  having  so  long  breathed  the 
pure  air  which  is  occasioned  by  the  nitre  of  the  cave.  The 
pulse  beat  stronger  when  in  the  cave,  but  not  so  fast  a»  when 
upon  the  surface. 

**  I  have  described  hardly  one  half  of  the  cave,  as  the 
avenues  between  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  the  second 
hoppers  have  not  been  named.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
^ain  avenue,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  entrance,  like  that 
of  a  trap-door.  By  sliding  aside  a  large  fiat  stojae,  you  can 
descend  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  a  very  narrow  defile, 
where  the  passage  comes  upon  a  level>  and  winds  about  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  pass  under  the  main  passage  without 
having  any  communication  with  it,  and  at  last  opens  into  the 
main  cave  by  two  large  passages  j^ust  beyond  the  second  hop* 
pers.  It  is  called  the '  glauber  sal^t  room,'  from  salts  of  that 
kind  being  found  there.  There  is  also  the  sick-room,  the 
bat-room,  and  the  fiint-room,  all  of  which  are  large,  and 
some  of  them  quite  long.  The  last  that  I  shall  mention  is, 
a  very  windjng  avenue,  which  branches  off  at  the  second 
hoppers,  and  runs  west  and  south-west,  for  more  than  two 
miles.  This  is  called  the  *  haunted  chamber,'  from  the  echo 
of  the  sound  made  in  it.  The  arcli  of  this  avenue  is  very 
beautifully  incrusted  with  limestone  spar;  and  in  many 
places  the  columns  of  spar  are  truly  elegant,  extending  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  fioor.  I  discovered  in  this  .avenue  a  very 
high  dome,  in  or  near  the.  centre  of  the  arch,  apparently 
fifty  feet. high,  hung  in  rich  drapery,  festooned  in  the  most 
fanciful  manner,  for  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  hangings^>^ 
and  in  colQurs  the,  mpi^t  rich  and  brilliaQt« 
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**  The  columns  of  spar  and  the  stalactites  in  this  chamber 
are  extremely  romantic  in  their  appearance,  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  one  or  two  lights.  There  is  a  cellar  formed  of  this 
spar,  called,  *  Wilkins'  armed  chair,'  which  is  very  large, 
and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  and  is  encircled 
with  many  smaller  ones.  ^Columns  of  spar,  fluted  and  stud- 
ded with  knobs  of  spar  and  stalactites;  drapery  of  various 
colours  superbly  festooned,  and  hung  in  the  most  graceful 
manner,  are  shown  with  the  greatest  bpilliaBcv  Cirom  the  re- 
flection of  lamps.  A  part  of  the  *  haunted  chamber,*  i^ 
directly  over  the  bat>POom,  which  passes  under  the  ^  haunted, 
chamber,'  without  having  any  connection  with  it.  My  guide 
led  me  into  a  very  narrow  defile  on  the  lefl:  side  of  this 
chamber,  and  about  100  yards  from  '  Wilkins'  armed  chair,* 
over  the  side  of  a  smooth  lime-stone  rock,  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
which  we  passed  with  much  precaution ;  for,  liad  we  slipped 
from  our  hold,  we  had  gone  to  *  that  bourne  whence  no 
traveller  returns,'  if  I  may  judge  from  &  cataract  of  water, 
whose  dismal  sound  we  heard  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
in  this  pit,  and  nearly  under  us*  However,  we  crossed  in 
safety,  clinging  fast  to  the  wall,  and  winding  down  under  the 
*  haunted  chanAbeV  a^  tlirough  a  very  narrow  passage  for 
thirty  or  forty  yards^  when  our  course  was  west,  and  the 
passage  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in*  width,  and  from  ten  to 
eighteen  high,  *  for  more  than  a  mile.  The  air  was  pure  and 
delightful  in  this  as  well  as  in  ether  parts  of  the  cave.  At 
the  further  pact  of  tliis  avenue  we  came  upon  a  reservoir  of 
water,  very  clear,  and.  delightful  ta  the  taste>  apparently 
having  neither  inlet  noR  outlet. 

«'Withitt  a«  few  yards  of  this- reservoir  of  water,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  cave,  there  is  aa  avenue  which  leads  to  the 
north  west.  We  had  entered  it  but  about  forty  feet,  when 
we  came  to  several  columns  of  the  most  brilliant  spar,  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  in  height,,  and  almost  perpendicular,  which 
stand  in  basins  of  water,,  that  comes  trickling  down  their 
sides,  then  passes  off  silently  from:  the  basins,  and  enters  the 
cavities  of  stone  without  being  seen  again.  These  columns 
of  spar,  aild  the  basins  they  rest  in,  for  splendour  and 
beauty,  surpass  every  similar  work  of  art  I  ever  saw.  We  . 
passed  by  these  columns,  and  entered  a  small  but  beautiful  , 
chamber,  whose  walls  were  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and  the 
arch  not  more  than  seven  high,  white  as  white- wash  would 
have  made  it ;-  the  floor  was  level  as  far  as  I  explored  it, 
which  was  not  a  great  distance,  as  1  found  many  pit-holes  in 
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my  paUr  thkt  i^peared  to  have  been  lately  sunk,  and  whidi 
induced  me  to  return, 

<*  We  returned  by  the  beautiful  {x)oi  of  water^  which  is 
called  the  <  Pool  of  Clitorius/  after  the  *  Fons  Clitorius' 
of  the  classics,  which  was  so  pure  and  delightful  to  the  taste, 
that  after  drinking  of  it  a  person  had  no  longer  a  taste  for 
wine.  On  our  way  back  to  the  narrpw  defile,  I  had  same 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  lights,  for  the  bats  were  so  numerous 
and  continually  in  our  faces^  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  get  along  in  safety. .  I  brought  this  trouble  on  myself  by 
my  own  want  of  forethought;  for,  as  we  w<ere.  moving  oo^  I 
noticed  a  large  number  of  these  bats  hanging  by^  their  hind 
legs  to  the  arch,  which  was  not  above  twelve  inches  higher 
than  my  head.  I  took  my  cane  and  gave  a  sweep  the  whole 
length  of  it,  when  down  they  fell ;  but  soon,  like  so  many 
imps,  they  tormented  us  until  we  reached  the  narrow  xlefile, 
when  they  left  us.  We  returned  by  '  Wilkins*  armed  chair,' 
and  back  to  the  second  hoppers.  It  was  at  this  place  I 
found  the  mummy  before  alluded  to,,  where  it  had  been 
placed  by  Mr,  Wilkins,  from  another  cave,  for  preservation^. 
It  is  a  female^  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  moat  ele** 
gant  and  delicate  symmetry*  It  Is  so  perfectly  dried  as  to 
weigh  but  twenty  pounds  when  I  found  it ;  the  hair  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  is  rather  short,  and  of  a  sandy  hue; 
the  top  of  the  head  is  bald ;  the  eyes  are  sunk  into  the  head ; 
the  nose,  oriJiet  part  which  is  cartilaginous,  is  dried  down  to 
the  bones  of  the  face;  the  lips- are  dried  away,  and  disco* 
vered  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  white  as  ivory.  .  The  hand»  and 
feet  are  perfect  even  to  the  nails^  and  very  delicate^  like 
those  of  a  young  person;  but  the  teeth  are  worn  as  much 
as  a  person's  at  the  a^e  of  fiftv.  She  must  have  been  some 
personage  of  high  distinction,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  order 
in  which  she  was  buried.  Mr.  Wilkins  informed  me  she  was 
first  found  by  some  labourers^  while  diggings  salt-petre  eacth 
in.  a  part  of  the  cave  about  three  miles  from  the  entrance* 
buried  eight  feet  deep  between  four  lime-stone  slabs.  She 
was  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  knees  brought  close  to  the 
body,  which  is  erects  the  hands  clasped  and  laid  upon  the 
stomach,  the  Jiead  upright,  and  was  muffled  up,  being 
covered  with  a  number  of  garments  made  ofa'species  of  wild 
hemp  and  the  bark  of  a  willow,  which  formerly  grew  in 
Kentucky.  The  cloth  is  of  a  curious  texture  and  fabric^ 
made  up  in  the  fprm  of  blankets  or  winding  i^eelSy  with 
very  handsome  borders. "  Bag$  of  different  sizes  were  fouod 
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by  her  side,  made  of  the  saroe  cloth,  in  which  were  deposited 
her  jewels,  beads,  trinkets,  and  implements  of  industry,  all 
which  are  veiy  great  curiosities,  being  different  from  any 
thmg^  of  the  Indian  kind  ever  exhibited  in  this  country. 
Among  the  articles  was  a  musical  instrument,  made  in  two 
pieces,  of  cane,  put  together  something  like  the  double- 
flageolet,  and  curiously  interwoven  with  elegant- feathers ; 
she  had  likewise  by  her,  a  bowl  of  uncommon  workfnanship, 
and  a  Vandyke  made  of  feathers,  very  beautiful.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Wilkins,  gave*  me  the  mummy,  which  1  brought  away, 
together  with  her  apparel,  jewels,  music,  &c.** 

*^  Wfeir,  Antonio,'^  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  youth  con- 
cluded this  interesting  account,  **  what  do  you  think  of  this 
cavern  ?" 

•**  That  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  places  you 
have  yet  described  to  me,''  replied  Antonio. 

««  Edward,'^  said  the  Doctor,  "  describe  to  him  the  caves 
in  the  mountains  of  Hartz.''  Edward  did  so,  and  Antonio'^ 
astonishment  at  the  contents  of  these  caves,  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived. 

**  I  was  anxious,"  resumed  the  Doctor,  "  to  have  visited 
the  Table  Mountain,  in  South  Carolina ;  but  was  prevented, 
by  a  variety  o^'^drcumstances,  from  penetrating  so  fan  The 
description  given  of  it,  is  really  fearful.  A  friend  of  mine 
described  it  to  me  as  the  most  awful  sight  that  can  be  ima« 
gined.  It  is  900  feet  high.  He  said  he  could  scarcely  de- 
fine his  feelings,  as  his  eye  gave  one  short  glance  from  this 
tremendous  height :  involuntarily  he  fell  to  the  ground,  nor 
eould  he  again  be  tempted  to  approach  the  verge  of  the 
precipice.*' 

**  See,  Sir,"  said  Antonio,  interrupting  the  Doctor,  **  what 
is  that  extraordinary  appearapce  rising  from  the  sea  V* 

"  That  is  a  water  spout,"  replied  his;  friend;  "  one  of 
those  curious  phenomena,  which  has  never  been  quite  satis- 
ft^tar^ly  explained,  though  various  have  been  the  opinions 
upon  t»e  subject.  Electricity  has,  however,  been  pro- 
nounced the  real  cause.  But  I  will  give  you  a  more  accurate 
atid  particular  account  of  them,  according  to  Beccaria,  who 
supposes  that  whirlwinds  and  hurricanes  are  owing  to  elec- 
tricity;  and  adds,  that  water-spouts  at  sea,  resemble  whirl- 
winds and  hurricanes,  by  land.  Whirlwinds  have  been  known 
to  tear  up  trees,  to  throw  xlown  buildings,  and  to  make  ca- 
verns in  the  earth ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  to  scatter  earth, 
stones,  bricks,  timber,  &.c.  to  a  great  distance  in  every  di- 
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rection.  Great  quantities  of  water  have  been  left^'or  raised 
by  thenoy  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  deluge ;  and  they  have  al* 
ways  been  attended  with  a  prodigious  rumbling  noise.  He 
too  thinks,  that  electricity  is  the  cause  of  water-spouts  ;  and 
this  he  endeavours  to  prove,  by  thus  describing  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  appearance  of  these  spouts,  which  are 
as  follows : 

They  generallv  appear  in  calm  weather.    The  sea  seems 
to  boil,  and  send  up  a  smoke  under  them^  rising  into  a  hill 
.  towards  the  spout.     At  the  same  time,  persons  who  have 
beeii  near  them,  have  heard  a  rumbling  noise. 

**  The  shape  of  a  water-spout  is  that  of  a  speaking-trum- 
pet, the  wider  end  being  in  the  clouds,  and  the  narrower  end 
towards^  the  sea.  , 

*'  The  size  is  various,  even  in  >the  same  spout.  1  he  co- 
lour is  sometimes  inclining  to  white,  and  sometimes  to  black. 
Their  position  is  sometimes  perpendicular  to  the  sea,  some- 
times, oblique,  and  sometimes  the  spout  itself  is  in  the  form 
of  a  curve.  Their  continuance  is  very  various,  some  disap- 
pearing as  soon  as  formed^  some  continuing  a  considerable 
time,  and  one  has  been  known  to  continue  a  whole  hour. 

**  That  these  phenomena  depend  upon  electricity,  cannot, 
he  says,  but  appear  very  probable,  from*  the  nature  of  seve- 
ral of  them ;  but  the  conjecture  is  made  more  probable  from 
the  following  additional  circumstances. 
'  **  They  generally  appear  in:  months  peculiarly  subject  to 
thundec-storms,  and  are  commonly  preceded,  accompanied, 
or  followed  by  lightning,  rain^  or  hail.  Whitish  or  yellowish 
flashes  of  light  have  sometimes  beea  seen,  moving  with  pro- 
digious swiftness  about  them.  And,  lastly,  the  manner  in 
which  they  terminate,  exactly  resembles  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  prolongation  of  an  electrified  cloud,,  towards 
the  sea.  The  water  and  the  cloud  mutually  attract  one  ano- 
ther. They  suddenly  contract  themselves,  and  disperse  al- 
most at  once ;  the  cloud  risings  and  tlie  water  of  the  sea 
under  it  falling  to  its  level. 

*'  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  the  most 
favourable  to  the  supposition  of  their  depending  upon  elec- 
tricity, is^  that  they  have  been  dispersed  by  presenting  to 
them  sharp  pointed  knives  or  sworas.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
constant  practice  of  mariners,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
where  these  water  spouts  abound." 

While  the  Doctor  was  thus  describing  the  causes  and 
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effects  of  water-spouts,  the  captafn  had  ordered  a  gun  to  be 
fired  at  that  within  their  view,  and  it  instantly  dispersed,  and 
fell  with  3,  prodigious  rushing  noise  on  every  side. 


SECTION  IV.  / 

EFFECTS   OF   LONG     IMPBISOMMENT. 

*<  I  SHALL  be  hetittily  gkd  to  be  once  more  on  shore,** 
said  Edward,  as  they  paced  the  deck ;  <<  I  begin  to  be  tired 
of  the  confinement  on  board  ship.'' 

*•  Tired  of  this  trifling  confinement  I"  exclaimed  the.  Doc-  , 
tor,  **  with  the  liberty  of  walking  where  you  i)lease  within 
the  limits  of  the  vessel ;  blessed  with  tlie  society  of  your 
fellow- creatures ;  enjoying  the  pure  lightof  day ;  «inoonfined 
and  free  to  gaze  at  yon  bright  canopy,  this  sp&cious  ocean! 
What  then  would  you  feel ;  what  do  the  wretches  feel  im- 
mured innhe  prisons  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  ?  Do  not,' 
Edward^  repeat  this  speech  ;  it  shews  an  impatience  of  dis- 
position, which  will  unfit  you  for  submitting  cheerfully  to 
those  privations,  which  all  are  doomed  to  bear.  Would  you 
believe  that  liberty  could  ever  be  rejected  ?  that  the  cold 
and  lonesome  duz^eon  would  be  coveted  ?  Listen  to  me> 
and  I  will  relate  an  anecdote  to  you,  which  shall  prove  it. 

^*  Upon  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  to  the 
throne,  the  ministers  then  in  office  began  their  administra- 
tion with  an  act  of  clelmency  and  justice ;  they  inspected 
the  registers  of  the  Bastile,  and  set  many  prisoners  at  libertv. 
Among  Ihose  there  was  an  old  man,  who  had  groaned  m 
confinement  for  forty- seven  years,  between  four  thick  and 
cold  stone  walls.  Hardened  by  adversity,  which  strengthens 
both  the  mind  and  the  constitution,  when  they  are  not  over- 
powered by  it,  he  had  resisted  the  horrors  of  his  long  impri- 
sonment with  an  invincible  and  manly  t;pirit.  His  locks 
white,  thin  and  scattered,  had  almost  acquired  the  rigidity 
of  iron  ;  whilst  his  body,  environed  for  so  long  a  time  by  a 
coffin  of  stone,  had  borrowed  from  it  a  firm  and  compact 
habit.  His  Sensations  may  be  igiagined,  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  the  narrow  door  of  his  tomb, 
turning  upon  its  grating  hinges,  opened,  not  as  usual,  by 
halves ;  and  an  unknown  voice  announced  his  liberty,  ana 
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bade  him  depart  Believing  this  to  be  a  dream,  he  hesi- 
tated ;  but  at  length  rose  up,  and  walked  forth  with  trem- 
bling^steps,  amazed  at  the  space  he  traversed*  The  .stairs 
of  the  prison,  the  halls,  the  court,  seemed  to  him  vast,  im« 
roense^  and  almost  without  bounds.  He  stopped  fi-om  time 
to  time>  and  gazed  around,  lilce  a  bewildered  traveller.  His 
vision  was  with  difficulty  reconciled  to  the  clear  light  of 
day :  he  contemplated  the  heavens  as  a  new  object :  his  eyes 
remained  fixed,  and  he  could  not  even  weep.  Stupified  with 
the  newly-acquired  power  of  changing  his  position,  his  limbs, 
like  his  tongue,  refused,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  to  perform 
their  office;  at  length  he  got  through <the  formidable  gate. 

**  When  he  felt  the  motion  of  ^e  carriage,  prepared  to 
transport  him  to  his  former  habitation,  he  screamed  out, 
and  uttered  some  inarticulate  sounds;  and  as  he  could  toot 
i>ear  this  new  movement,  he  was  obliged  to  descend.  Sup- 
ported by  a  benevolent  arm,  he  sought  out  the  street  where 
he  had  formerly  resided :  he  "found  it,  but  no  trace  of  his 
house  remained;  one  of  the  public  edifices  occupied  the 
spot  where  it  had  stood.  He  now  saw  nothing  that  brought 
\to  his  recollection,  either  that  particular  quarter,  the  dty 
itself,  or  the  objects  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  ac- 
quainted. The  houses  of  his  nearest  neighbours,  which  were 
nresh  in  his  memory,  had  assumed  a  new  appearance.  In 
vain  were  hiisf  looks  directed  to  all  ihe  objects  around  him; 
he  could  discover  nothing  of  which  he  had  the  smallest -re- 
membrance. Terrified,  he  stopped,  and  fetched  a  deep  sigh. 
To  him,  what  did  it  import  that  the  cit^  was  peopled  with 
living  creatures?  None  of  |hem  were  alive  to  him;  he  was 
unknown  to  all  the  world,  and  he  knew  nobody.  And  whilst 
he  wept,  he  regretted  his  dungeon. 

**  At  tlie  name  of  the  Bastile,  which  he  often  pronounced, 
and  even  claimed  as  an  asylum,  and  the  sight  of  his  dothes, 
that  marked  a  former  age,  the  crowd  gathered  round  him  : 
curiosity,  blended  with  pity,  excited  their  attention.  The 
most  aged  asked  him  many  questions,  but  had  no  remem-* 
brance  of  the  circumstances  he  recapitulated.  At  length 
accident  brought  in  his  way  an  ancient  domestic,  now  a  su- 
perannuated porter,  who,  confined  to  his  lodge  for  fifteen 
vears,  had  barely  sufficient  strength  to  open  the  gate :  even 
he  did  not  know  the  master. he  had  served  ;  but  informed 
him,  that  grief  and  misfortune  had  brpught  his  wife  to 
the  grave  thirty  years  before ;  that  his  children  had  gone 
abroad  to  distant  climes;  and  that  of  all  his  relations  and 
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fUemls^  none  now  remained.  This  recital  was  made  with 
the'indiffeitence  which  people  discover  for  eTeote  long  pass- 
edy  and  almost  forgotten.  The  miserable  man  groan^,. aild 
croaned  alone.  The  crowd  around  offering  only  unknown 
^flitures  to  his  view,  made  him  feel  the  excess  of  his  cala- 
mities, even  more  than  he  woold  have  done  in  the  dreadful 
solitude  he  had  left. 

•*  Overcome  with  sorrow,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
minister,  to  whose  humanity  he  owed  that  liberty,  which 
was  now  a  burden  to  him.  Bowing  down^  he  said,  **  Re- 
store me  again  to  that  prison  from  which  you  have  taken 
me :  I  cannot  survive  the  loss  of  my  nearest  relations,  of 
my  friends;  and,  in  one  word,  of  a  whole  generation.  Is  it 
possible,  in  the  same  moment,  to  be  informed  of  this  univer- 
sal destruction,  and  not  to  wish  for  death  ?  This  general 
mortality,  which^  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  comes  slowly^  and 
by  degrees,  has  to  me  been  instantaneous,  the  operation  of  a 
moment.  Whilst  secluded  from  society,  I  livea  with  myself 
only ;  but  here  I  neither  can  live  with  myself,  nor  with  this 
new  race,  to  whom  my  anguish  and  despair  appear  only  as 
a  dream.  There  is  nothing  terrible  in  dymg,  but  it  is  dread- 
ful indeed  to  be  the  last."  The  minister  was  melted ;  he 
caused  the  old  domestic  to  attend  this  unfortunate  person, 
as  only  he  could  talk  to  him  of  his  family.  This  discourse 
was  the  single  consolation  he  received ;  for  he  shunoisd  all 
intercourse  with  a  new  race,  born  since  he  had  been  exiled 
from  the  world :  and  he  passed  his  time  in  the  midst  of  Pa- 
ris, in  the  same  solitude  as  he  had  done  whilst  ^confined  in 
a  dungeon  for  almost  half  a  century.  But  the  chagrin  and 
mortification  of  meeting  no  person,  who  could  say  to  him, 
*  we  were  formerly  known  to  one  another,*  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  existence." 


SECTION  V. 

CIRCULATION   OP    THE   BLOOD* 

*'  Poor  man,"  said  Antonio,  sighing  :  *'  I  hope,  when  I 
visit  Ital^,  I  shall  not  find  all  my  friends  dead." 

f<  Visit  Italy,**  repeated  Edward,  with  surprize ;  "  do 
Mu  intend  to  leave  us,  and  return  to  your  own  countrv* 
Antonio?"  ^ 
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<<  I  hope  to  see  it  again  before  I  die/'  replied  the  youth. 
<<  The  wish  is  natural,  Antonio,"  said  the  Doctor ;  <*  but 
the  air  is  chii],  let  us  retire  to  our<»bin.  I  am  rather  un- 
well^ I  feel  a  palpitation  of  the  lieart/'  Edward  and  A-nto- 
nio  immediately  accompanied  their  friend  below ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  when  the  Doctor  felt  a  little  better^ 
after  some  comments  upon  the  uncomfortableness  of , the 
sensation  produced  by  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  con- 
versation turned  npon  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  <<  The 
discovery  of  this  wonderful  function  of  nature,''  said  the 
Doctor,  «*  for  which  we  tfre  indebted  to  Dr.  Hervey,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  has  conferred  incalcu- 
-  lable  advantages  upon  mankind.  The  velocity  with  which 
the  blood  must  flow  when  the  heart  beats  violently,  either 
from  indisptflsilion  or  agitation,  must  be  almost  inconceiva* 
ble ;  for,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  heart  con- 
tracts 4000  times  in  one  hour,  each  time  ejecting  one  ounce 
of  blood.  But  as  this  curious  subject,  has  never  yet  ob* 
truded  itself  tipon  *our  notice,  we  will  discuss  the  matter 
more  at  large. 

*'  There  isrprovided  in  the  central  part  of  the  body  a  hol- 
low muscle^  invested  with  spiral  tubes,  running  m  both  di- 
rections.   By  the  contraction  of  these  fibres,  the  sides  of  the 
musc^ular  cavities  are  necessarily  squeezed  together,  so  as  to 
force  out  from  them  any  fluid  which  they  may  at  that  time 
contain:  by  the  relaxation  of  the  same  fibres,  the  cavities 
are  in  their  turn  dilated ;  and,  of  course, ^prepared  to  admit 
every  fluid  which  may  be.^poured  into  them.    Into  these  ca- 
vities are  inserted  the  "great  trunks,  both  of  the  arteries 
which  carry  out  the  blood,  and  of  the  veins  which  bring  it 
back.     This  is  a  general  account  of  the  apparatus :  and  the 
simplest  idea  of  its  action  is,  that  by  each  contraction  a  por- 
tion of  blood  is  forced  as  by  a  syringe  into  the  arteries  ;  and 
at  each  dilation  an  equal  portion  is  received  from  the  veins. 
This  produces,  at  each  pulse,  a  motion  and  change  in  the 
mass  of  blood  to  the  amount  of  what  the  cavity  contains, 
which  in  a  full  grown  human  heart  is  abo^it  an  ounce,  or 
two  table-spoons  full.     Each  cavity  at  least  will  contain  one 
ounce  of  blood.     The  heart  contracts  4000  times  in  one 
h6ur;  from  which  it  follows,  that  there  pass  through  the 
heart  every  hour  4000  ounces,  or  550  pounds  of  blood.  Now 
the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  about  twenty-five  pounds ;  so 
that  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  whole  blood  within  the 
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body,  passes  through  the  heart  fourteen  times  in  one  hour; 
which  It  i^out  once  every  four  minutes. 

<<  The  aorta  *  of  a  whale  is  a  tube  of  a  foot  diameter,  and 
is  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  main  pipe  of  the  water- works 
at  London-bridge;  and  the  wnter  roaring  in  its  passage 
through  that  pipe,  is  inferior  in  impetus  and  velocity  to  the 
Mood  gushing  from  the  whale's  heart ;  for  ten  or  fifteen  gal- 
lons are  thrown  out  at  a  stroke." 

Here  both  Edward  and  Antonio  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprize.  ''  Ten  or  fifteen  gallons !"  they  both  repeated. 
"Is  it  possible?" 

**  Most  possible  and  most  true,"  replied  their  friend. 
**  But  to  proceed  with  our  subject. 

*'  It  was  necessary  that  the  blood  should  be  successively 
brought  in  contact  or  proximity  with  the  air ;  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  blood  is  received  by  the  heart  from  the  veins  of 
the  body^  and.befove  that  it  is  sent  out  a^ain  into  its  arteries, 
it  is  carried  by  the  force  of  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  and ' 
by  means  of  a  supplementary  artery,  to  the  lungs ;  from 
which »  after  it  has  undergone  the  proper  change,  it  is 
brought  back  by  a  large  vein  once  more  to  the  heart,  in 
order,  when  thus  prepared,  to  be  from  thence  distributed 
anew  into  the  system. 

"  An  anatomist,  who  understood  the  structure  of  the 
heart,  might  say  beforehand,  that  it  would  play :  but  he 
would  expect,  from  the  complexity  of  its  mechanism,  and 
the  delicacy  of  many  of  its  parts,  that  it  should  always  be 
liable  to  derangement ;  or  that  it  would  soon  work  itself  out. 
Yet  shall  this  wonderful  machine  go,  night  and  day,  for 
eighty  years  together,  at  the  rate  of  1 00,000  strokes  every 
twenty-four  hours,  having  at  every  stroke  a  great  resistance 
to  overcome  ;  and  shall  continue  this  action  for  this  length 
of  time,  without  disorder,  and  without  weariness!  Well 
might  the  royal  psalmist  say,  *'  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made.*'  If,  however,  we  were  to  dwell  entirely  upon 
our  formation,  we  should  scarcely  dare  to  move,  lest  we 
should  derange  some  of  those  minute  and  delicate  organs, 
which  are  so  generally  dispersed  throughout  the  human 
frame.  But  now,  good  night:  to  your  hanmiocks,  boys,  and 
I  will  to  ipine.    Again,  good  night.'* 

«  The  latge  artery,  which  proceeds  directly  from  the  left  side 
•r  the  heart. 

[T] 
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SECTION  VI. 

ARAJBIAK  METHOD   OF   CHARMING  SEBPBNTS* 

.  A  SUCCESSION  of  fine  weather^  and  favourable  breezei, 
still  attended  them ;  and  our  voyagers  amused  themseWes 
on  deck  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day,  conversing 
with  the  mariners,  and  gaining  from  them  much  information 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  One  of  them j  named  James 
Mjorgan,  4  very  intelligent  man,  had  been  a  great  traveller, 
and  had  consequently  met  with  a  variety  of  mishaps :  he 
hfid  heen  often  shipwrecked^  had  been  made  prisoner,  and 
detained  in  captivity  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Anaerica, 
md  once  had  been  thrown  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
whence  he  was  carried  up  into  the  great  desert  of  Labara: 
ffbile  he  was  there,  he  heard  very  much  of  the  Arabian  art 
of  charming  serpents ;  and  having  made  himself  friends  bj 
his  obliging,  accommodating,  and  cheerful  disposition,  he 
WHS  permitted  to  be  a  spectator  of  this  horrible  ceremony, 
for  such  it  proved,  and  of  which  he  gave  the  following 
account : 

**  I  was  placed  by  one  of  the  priests,  so  that  I  could  look 
freely  and  uninterruptedlv  into  the  room  where  the  cere- 
niony  was  to  be  performed.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  long, 
a^  fifteen  broad,  paved  with  tiles,  and  plastered  within. 
The  windows  had  also  been  secured  by  an  additional  gratings 
made  of  wire,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  serpents  to  escape  from  the  room :  it  had  but  one 
door«  and  that  had  a  hole  cut  through  it,  six  or  eight  inches 
square ;  this  hole  was  also  secured  by  a  grating.  In  the 
T0Qm  stood  two  men,  who  appeared  to  be  Arabs,  with  long 
bufhy  hair  and  beards ;  and  I  was  told  they  were  a  particular 
TMce  of  men,  that  could  charm  serpents.  A  wooden  box, 
about  four  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide,  was  placed  near  the 
4o<Nr,  with  a  string  fastened  to  a  slide  at  one  end  of  it ;  this 
string  went  through  a  hole  in  the  door.  The  two  serpent- 
caters  were  dressed  in  haiks  only,  and  those  very  small  ones. 
After  they  had  gone  through  their  religious  ceremonies  most 
devoutly,  they  appeared  to  take  an.  eternal  farewell  of  each 
other  :  this  done,  one  of  them  retired  from  the  room,  and 
shut  the  door  tight  after  him.  The  Arab  within  seemed  to 
be  in  dreadful  distress :  I  could  observe  his  heart  throb,  and 
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bis  bosom  be«ve  ttost  Yioleiiily ;  and  he  cried  out  ftrjr  loudly, 
«  AllAh  houaklb^r/'  three  times;  whieh  is,  as  I  «Dd0nii#ed 
it,  ^  God  have  mercy  on  me.^  The  Arab  was  at  ^e  £sitt1i«si 
end  of  the  room:  at  that  instant  the  dage  wat  opened^  tOf^ 
a  serpeAt  crept  out  M^owW ;  he  was  about  four  feet  l6iig»  and 
eight  inches  in  circumference;  his  colours  were  the-  most 
Imutifttl  in  nature,  being  bright,  and  variegated  with  a  deM 
y^ow,  a  purple^  a  cream  colour,  black  and  brown,  spotSra, 
Ac*  Aa  soon  as  he  saw  the  Arab  in  the  room^  bis  eyes^ 
which  were  small  and  ^en,  kindled  as  with  fire ;  he  erected 
himself  in  a  second,  his  head  two  feet  high ;  and,  darting  0h 
the  defenceless  Arab,  seized  him  between  the  folds  or  hh 
haik,  just  above  his  right  hip-bone,  hissing  most  horribly : 
the  Arab  gave  a  horrid  shriek,  when  another  seipent  came 
out  of  the  cage.  This  last  was  black,  very  shinii^,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  but  not  more  than  two 
mchea  in  diameter.  As  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  cage^  he 
east  his  ted  fiery  eyes  on  his  intended  victim^  thrilst  out  his 
forked  tongue,  threw  himself  into  a  coil,  erected  his  head, 
which  waa  m  the  centre  of  the  coil,  three  feet  from  the  floor, 
and,  flattening  out  the  skin  above  his  head  and  eyes,  in  the 
form,  and  nearly  of  the  size^  of  a  human  heart,  and  springing 
like  lightning  on  the  Arab,  struck  its  fangs  info  his  neck, 
near  the  iugular  vein,  while  his  tail  imd  body  flew  roumd  his 
neck  and  arms  in  two  or  three  folds.  The  Arab  set  np  the 
most  hideous  and  piteous  yelling ;  foamed  and  frothed  at  the 
mouth ;  grasping  the  folds  of  the  serpent,  which  were  round 
his  arms,  with  his  right  hand ;  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  great- 
est agony,  striving  to  tear  the  reptile  from  around  his  neck ; 
while,  with  his  left,  he  seized  hold  of  it  near  its  head,  but 
could  not  break  its  hold.  By  this  time,  the  other  had  turned 
itself  around  his  legs,  and  nad  kept  biting  all  around  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  making  apparently  deep  incisions : 
the  blood,  issuing  from  every  wound,  streamed  all  over  his 
haik  and  skin.  My  blood  was  chilled  in  my  veins  with  hor* 
ror  at  this  sight ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  my  legs  would 
support  my  frame*  .Notwithstanding  the  Arab's  greatest 
exertions  to  tear  away  the  serpents  with  his  hands,  they 
turned  themselves  still  tighter,  stopped  his  breath,  and  he 
fell  to  the  floor;  where  he  continued  for  a  moment,  as  if  in 
the  most  inconceivable  agony,  rolling  over,  and  covering 
every  part  of  his  body  with  his  own  blood  and  froth,  until  he 
ceased  to  move,  and  appeared  to  have  expired.  In  his  lase 
struggle  he  had  wounded  the  black  serpent  with  hie  teelh^ 
t8 
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MM  it  wai  ttriYiiig,  ai  it  were»  to  fol*ce  its  liead  into  hU 
mouth ;  which  wound  s^med  to  increase  ito  rage.  At  ihb 
instant  I  baard  the  shrill  sound  of  a  wbtstley  and,  looking  to* 
wards  the  door,  saw  the  other  Arab  applying  a'call  to  his 
mouth :  the  serpents  listened  to  the  music ;  their  fury  seem- 
ed to  forsake  them  by  degrees ;  they  disengaged  them&elves 
leisurely  from  the  apparently  lifeless  carcase ;  and,  creeping 
towards  the  cage»  tney  soon  entered  it,  and  were  immedi- 
ately fastened  in.  The  door  of  the  apartment  was  now  open- 
ed, and  he  without  ran  to  assist  his  companion:  he  had  a 
phial  of  blackish  liquor  in  one  hand,  and  an  iron  chissel  in 
the  other.  Finding  the  teeth  of  his  compaaion  set,  he  thrust 
in  the  chissel,  forced  them  open,  and  then  poured  a  little  of 
the  liquor  into  his  mouth ;  and,  holding  the  lips  together, 
applied  his  mouth  to  the  dead  man's  nose,  and  filled  his 
lungs  with  air.  He. next  anointed  his  numerous  wounds 
with  a  little  of  the  same  liquid ;  and  yet  no  sign  of  life  ap- 
peared. I  thought  he  was  dead  in  earnest ;  his  neck  and 
veins  were  exceedingly  swollen;  when  his  comrade,  taking 
up  the  lifeless  trunk  in  his  arms,  brought  it  out  in  the  open 
air,  and  continued  the  operation  of  blowing  for  several  mi- 
nutes before  a  sign  of  life  appeared :  at  length  he  gasped, 
and,  afler  a  time,  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  speak. 
The  swellings  in  his  neck,  body,  and  legs,  gradually  sub- 
sided, as  they  continued  washing  the  wounds  with  clear  cold 
water  and  a  sponge,  and  applying  the  black  liquor  occasion- 
ally. A  clean  haik  was  wrapped  about  him :  but  his  strength 
seemed  so  far  exhausted,  that  he  could  not  support  himself 
standing ;  so  his  companion  laid  him  on  the  srouad  by  a 
wall,  where  he  sunk  into  a  sleep.  This  exhibition  lasted 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  the  serpents 
were  let  loose,  until  they  were  called  off;  and  it  was  more 
than  an  hour  from  that  time  before  he  could  speak.  I 
thought  I  could  discover  that  the  poisonous  fanes  had  been 
pulled  out  of  these  formidable  serpents' jaws,  and  mentioned 
that  circumstance  to  the  showman,  who  said  that  they  had 
indeed  been  extracted ;  and,  when  I  wished  to  know  how 
swellings  on  his  neck  and  other  parts  could  be  assumed,  he 
assured  me,  that  though  their  deadly  fangs  were  out,  yet 
that  the  poisonous  quality  of  their  breath  and  spittle  would 
cause  the  death  of  those  they  attack :  that,  after  a  bite  from 
either  of  these  serpents,  no  man  could  exist  longer  than  fif- 
teen minutes  ;  and  that  there  was  no  remedj^  for  any  but 
those  who  were  endowed  by  the  Almigh^  with  power  to 
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charm  and  to  manage  them ;  and  that  he  and  his  associates 
were  of  that  favoured  number.  The  Moors  and  Arabs  call 
the  diick  and  beautiful  serpent  £1  Efiah,  and  the  lon^,  blacky 
and  heart-headed  one,  £1  Bushfar.  They  are  said  to  be 
very  numerous  on  or  about  the  south  ix>ot  of  the  Atlas 
moontainsy  and  border  of  the  Desert,  where  these  were 
caught  when  young,  and  where  they  often  attack  both  men 
and  beasts/* 

This  account  made  our  voyagers  shudder,  and  drew  from 
the  Doctor  many  reflections  upon  the  extraordinary  propen* 
sities  of  the  human  heart  as  well  as  mind*  What  will  not 
the  love  of  power  urge  the  ambitious  to  attempt?  Mental 
power  too,  is  of  all  ouiers,  the  most  attractive,  and  the  most 
seducing.  Why  did  the  Pagan  priests  envelope  all  their 
mythological  and  religious  ceremonies  in  mystery  t  Why 
did  the  Druids  so  carefully  conceal  their  knowledge  from  all 
but  those  initiated  into  one  or  other  of  the  different  classes 
of  their  priesthood  ?  Why  did  the  monks  so  Ion?  confine 
learning  solely  to  the  cloister  ?  The  answer  need  not  be 
sought.  That  they  alone  might  enjoy  intellectual  supre* 
macy ;  and  by  that  supremacy,  that  they  might  direct  the 
human  mind ;  a  privilege  which  may  sometimes  belong  to 
the  passions,  but  never  to  ignorance.  These  poor  Arabs 
who  thus  torture  themselves,  are  not  ignorant  Arabs;  as  &r 
as  relates  to  the  subject  in  question,  neither  are  they  de* 
luded;  they  voluntarily  submit  to  these  tortures,  because 
the  result  of  them  is  the  most  unbounded  veneration  and 
respect  from  their  fellow-citizens,  who  look  up  to  them  as 
persons  peculiarly  hallowed  and  favoured  by  the  Deity. 


SECTION  VIL 

MOCKING  BIRD— BEAVER— LIONESS. 

<*  You  were  charmed  with  the  brilliant  display  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  when  we  were  in  South  America,"  said 
Dr.  Walker,  as  his  youthful  companions  were  caressing  a 
beftutiftd  maccaw.  **  But  had  you  ever  heard  the  wonder- 
ful notes  of  the  mockingbird,  your  admiration  would  be 
divided  between  the  pleasures  of  si§[ht,  and  those  of  hearing ; 
fi)r  of  all  the  extraordinarily  amusmg  creatures  I  ever  met 


widkf  the  BoockiDg  bird  U  tbe.ipost  so ;  and  tbongh  UsudIu- 
mag^  is  by  no  means  brilliant  or  gaudv,  being  coinpoflea  c^ 
the  iob^r  colours  of  blacky  white,  and  grey,  yet  its  figure 
ia  yell  proportioned,  and  even  handsome.  Yqu  will  perhaps 
4iiok  I  romance,  as  I  proceed  in  my  description  of  this  m- 
^esting  l^ird ;  but,  beii^ye  roe,  I  cliaJi  stand  in  po  need  of 
action,  t4>  adorn  my  favourite ;  for  of  all  the  birds.  IJiieastay  or 
fishes,  which  have  ever  been  made  pets^  the  moekiog  bix^  ia 
by  &a  the  most  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  lady's  drawing  room ; 
and  I  confess  to  you  very  candidljr,  that  I  should  )ike,  pf  all 
tbii^f  to  have  one  in  my  possession.    But  to  pr/»ceed. 

<(  The  ease,  eleg^jce,  and  rapidity  of  his  pnovement/?,  the 
ianimation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intell^encehe  displays  in  lis- 
■tenipg,  and  laying  up  lessons  from  almost  every  species  of 
a^e  feathered  creation  witbi^  hifi  hearing,  are  really  sur- 
prifin^,  and  mark  the  peculiarity  pf  his  genius.    To  these 
qualities  we  may  add,  wat  of  a  voic^  full,  strong,  and  musi- 
iCsL  and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  ^om  the  clear 
jmeilow  Itones  of  the  wood-thri^sb>  to  tfi^  savage  acreani  of 
tne  bal4  (Bag|e.    in  tiye  me^ure  and  accent,  he  faithfully 
fidlows  his  originals.    In  force  and  sweetness  of  repression, 
bfB  greatly  improves  upon  them.     In  his  nftiye  groves, 
n^Dunted  pp  the  top  of  a  tall  bu^h  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the 
^yfu  of  dpwy  mprning,  whilf^  the  woods  are  already  voc^ 
!vith  a  tnultitude  of  w^lers,  h^^  admirable  song  rises  pre- 
eminent over  ever^  competitor,    ^p  ear  can  listen  jtq  his 
pousic  alone,  to  which  that  of  the  others  spems  a  mere  ac- 
coippaniment.    Neither  is  this  strain  altogetl^er  imita^ve* 
llis  pwn  patiye  npte^,  i^rtiioh  are  easily  distinguishable  by 
such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  song 
birds,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  afi 
limits.    They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two^  three^  or 
at  the  most  five  or  six  syllables,  generally  interspersed  with 
imitations,  and  all  of  them  utter^  with  great  emphasis  and 
rapidity,  and  continued  with  undiminished  ardou^r  for  half 
an  hour,  or  an  hour,  at  a  time.    His  expanded  wines  and 
tail  glistening  with  white,  and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  nis  ac- 
tion arrestipg  the  eye,  as  his  song  most  inesistibly  does  the 
ear,  he  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy,  he  mounts 
and  descends  as  his  song  swells  oc'dies  awav. 

*^  While  exerting  himself,  a  bystander,  destitute  of  sight, 
would  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribe  had  assenibled 
tpgedier  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  ut« 
most  e&ct,  so  perfect  are  his  imitations,    lie  many  timas 
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deceives  the  sportsman^  and  sends  hnh  in  seardi  of  birds 
that  Iperhaps,  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  bnt  whose  noCto 
he  exaetiy  imitates ;  even  birds  themselves  are  frequently 
imposed  on  by  this  admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the 
fancied  calls  of  their  mate  ;  or  dive,  with  precipitation ,  into 
the  depth  of  thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to 
be  the  sparrow  hawk. 

<<  The  mocking  bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy 
of  his  song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state,  when 
he  commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by 
uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Caesar  starts  up, 
wAgs  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He  squeaks  out 
like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging 
wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her  injured 
brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the 
creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow  with  great  truth 
and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by  his  mas- 
ter, though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully ;  he 
ruuB  over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  ^i%- 
tlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  red->bird,  with  such 
superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters 
feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become  altogether  silent 
while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  hts 
exertions, 

**  This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  injures  his  song.  His  elevated  imitations 
of  the  brown  thrush  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the  crow- 
ing  of  cocks ;  and  the  warblings  of  the  bhietbird,  which  he 
exquisitely  manages^  are  mingled  with  screaming  of  swal- 
lows, or  die  cackling  of  hens :  amidst  the  simple  melody  of 
the  robin,  we  are  suddenly  surprized  by  the  shrill  reitero^ 
tions  of  tlie  whip-poor-will ;  while  the  notes  of  the  kill-deer, 
blue-jay,  martin,  and  twenty  others,  succeed  with  such  imp 
posing  reality,  that  we  look  round  for  the  originals,  and  dis- 
cover, with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  performer  in  this 
singular  concert  is  the  admirable  bird  now  before  us.  Dor* 
ing  this  exhibition  of  his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  ex- 
pands his  tail,  and  throws  himself  round  the  cage  in  all  the 
ecstaey  of  enthusiasm,  seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to 
dance,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  his  music.  Both  in 
his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he 
begins  his  delightful  solo,  and  serenades  us  the  live-long 
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night  with  a  full  display  of  bis  vocal  powers,  making  the 
w£oIe  neighbottrhooa  ring  with  his  inimitable  medley/' 

**  Indeed/'  said  Edward,  as  the  Doctor  concluded  his 
account  of  the  mocking-birdt  ^*  I  do  think  it  must  be  the 
most  entertaining  of  ul  birds.  How  I  should  like  to  have 
one.  It  was,  I  mink,  in  Virginia,  you  heard  the  melody  of 
this  delightful  bird.'' 

Dr.  Walkxr. — **  It  was.  But  as  we  have  began  the  day 
with  natural  history,  so  we  will  conclude  it  with  the  same 
subject.  I  shall  therefore  entertain  vou  with  the  history  of 
the  beaver ;  one  of  those  animals,  which  would  almost  niake 
us  believe  it  had  the  faculty  of  reason,  to  direct  not  only  its 
operations,  but  its  moral  conduct.  For  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  Canadian  forests,  where  the  beaver  is  undisturbed  by  man, 
he  is  a  practical  example  of  almost  every  virtue.  <  Ask 
now,'  said  Solomon,  *  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee/ 
The  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  prognosticating  th^  mild- 
ness or  seyerit]^  of  the  ensuing  winter,  from  the  quantity  of 
provisions  laid  in  by  the  beavers  for  their  winter's  stock. 

'<  The  beaver  is  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  paternal 
care*  Laborious,  thrifty,  frugal,  honest,  watchful,  and  in- 
Mnious.  He  submits  to  government  in  the  republican  form, 
for  the  benefits  of  politico  association;  but  is  never  known, 
in  the  roost  powerful  communities,  to  make  depredations 
upon  his  weaker  neighbours. 

<*  On  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans  in  Canada,  the  beaver 
was  found  of  the  size  of  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  we%ht 
of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds;  but  all  animals,  hunted  for  their 
furs,  or  skins,  have  become  much  less,  or  rather  have  been 
prevented  from  becoming  so  lar^e,  as  they  were  before  the 
approach  of  civiliaed  man.  He  is  now  rarely  met  with  of  a 
greater  length  than  three  feet,  or  a  greater  weight  than 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds. 

**  The  back  of  this  remarkable  animal  rises  like  an  arc. 
His  teeth  are  long,  broad,  strong,  and  sharp.  Four  of  these, 
two  above,  and  two  below,  are  called  incisors.  These  teeth 
project  one  or  two  inches,  and  are  curved  like  a  gouge. 
The  toes  of  his  fore-feet  are  separated,  as  if  designed  to  an- 
awer  the  purpose  of  fingers.  His  hind  feet  are  fitted  with 
webs,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  swimmins.  His  tail  is  a 
foot  long,  an  inch  thick,  and  five  or  six  inches  broad ;  it 
accordingly  serves  the  purpose  of  a  trowel  in  plastering  his 
dam. 

**  Wherever  a  number  of  these  anunals  come  together, 
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they  immediately  combine,  in  society,  to  perforrii  the  coin- 
mon  business  of  constructing  their  habitations ;  apparenU;r 
acting  under  the  most  intelligent  design;  Though  there  is 
no  appearance  indicating  the  authority  of  a  chief  or  leader, 
yet  no  contention  or  disagreement  is  ever  observed  among 
them.  ,      r 

*«  When  a  sufficient  number  of  them  is  collected  to  fom 
a  town,  the  public  business  is  first  attended  to ;  and,  «Bthw 
are  amphibious  animals,  provision  is  to  be  made  for  spend* 
ing  their  time,  occasionally,  both  in  and  out  ^f  the  water. 
In  conformity  to  this  law  of  their  nature,  they  seek  a  situa* 
tton  which  is  adapted  to  both  these  purposes. 

««  With  this  view,  a  lake  or  pond,  sometimes  a  runnmg 
stream,  is  pitched  upon.  If  it  be  a  lake  or  pond,  the  ^^' 
in  it  is  always  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their  swimming  under 
the  ice.  If  it  be  a  stream,  it  is  always  such  a  stream  as  wUl 
form  a  pond  that  shall  be  every  way  convenient  for  their 
purpose ;  and  such  is  their  forecast,  that  Uiey  never  fix  upon 
a  situation  that  will  not  eventually  answer  their  views.  ^ 

"  Their  next  business  is  to  construct  a  dam.  This  is  al- 
ways placed  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  stream ;  the 
form  of  it  is  either  strait,  rounding,  or  angular,  as  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  situation  require ;  and  no  human  ingenmty 
could  improve  their  labours  m  these  respects. 

««  The  materials  they  use,  are  wood  and  earth.  They 
choose  a  tree  on  the  river  side,  which  will  readily  fall  across 
the  stream ;  and  some  of  them  apply  themselves  with  dili- 
gence to  cut  it  through  with  their  teeth.  Others  cut  down 
smaller  trees^  which  they  divide  into  equal  and  convenient 
lengths.  Some  drag  these  pieces  to  the  brink  of  the  river* 
and  others  swim  with  them  to  the  spot  where  the  dam  is 
forming. 

'<  As  many  as  can  find  room,  are  engaged  in  sinking  one 
end  of  these  stakes ;  and  as  many  more  m  raising,  fixing,  an4 
securing,  the  other  ends  of  them.  Others  are  employed,  at 
the  same  time,  in  carrying  on  the  plastering  part  of  the  work. 
The  earth  is  brought  m  their  mouths,  formed  into  a  kmd  of 
mortar  with  their  feet  and  tails ;  and  this  is  spread  over  the 
intervals  between  the  stakes,  saplings  and  twigs  being  occa« 
sionally  interwoven  with  the  mud  and  slime. 

**  Where  two  or  three  hundred  beavers  are  united,  these 
dams  are  from  six  to  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bottom ;  at  the 
top,  not  more  than  two  or  three.  In  that  part  of  the  dank 
which  is  of^osed  to  the  current,  tbe  stakes  are  placed  ob^ 
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liqiMhr;  but  on  llut  side  where  the  water  is  to  fiiB  Q?er»  iSkey 
are  pisced  ip  a  perpendicular  direction. 

<•  These  dams  are  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  in  leagthf 
and  always  of  the  exact  height  which  will  answer  Ambit 
purposes. 

*<  The  ponds  thus  formed,  sometimes  cover  ^re  or  six 
hundred  acres.  They  generally  spread  over  grounds  abound- 
ing with  trees  and  bushes  of  the  softest  wood,  mapie»  birch^ 
pO{^r,  willow,  SfC. ;  and,  to  preserve  the  dams  against  Uwm* 
dation,  the  beaver  always  leaves  sluices  near  the  middle*  ibr 
the  redundant  water  to  pass  off. 

^  When  the  public  works  are  completed,  the  beavers  se* 
parate  into  small  companies,  to  build  cabins  or  bouses^  for 
themselves.  These  are  built  upon  piles^  along  the  borders 
of  the  pond.  They  are  of  an  oval  construction,  resembling  a 
bee-hive ;  and  they  vary  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
according  to  the  number  of  families  they  are  to  accom- 
modate. 

**  These  dwellings  are  never  less  than  two  stories  high,  . 
genersUy  three;  and  sometimes  they  contain  four  apart- 
ments. The  walls  of  these  are  from  Pkq  to  three  feet  ^tek^ 
formed  of  the  same  materials  with  the  dams.  On  the  inside 
ihey  are  made  smooth^  but  left  rough  without,  being  ren- 
aered  impenetrable  to  ram.  Tlie  lower  story  is  about  two 
feet  high,  Hie  second  is  formed  by  a  floor  of  sticks  covered 
with  mud,  and  the  upper  apartment  terminates  with  an 
arched  rocMP.  Through  each  floor  there  is  a  passage,  a«d  the 
uppermost  floor  is  always  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

*<  Each  of  these  huts  has  two  doors,  one  on  the  land  sids, 
to  admit  of  their  going  out  and  seeking  provision  that  way ; 
another  under  the  water,  and  below  where  it  freezes,  to  pre* 
serve  their  communication  with  the  pond. 

**  No  association  of  people  can  possibly  appiear  moro 
bapp3',  or  be  better  regulated,  than  the  tribe  of  beiivers» 
The  male  and  female  always  pair.  In  September  they  lay 
up  their  winter's  stock*  which  consists  of  bark,  and  the  ten* 
der  twigs  of  trees.  Then  commences  the  season  of  love  and 
repose;  and  during  the  winter  they  remain  within,  every 
one  enjoying  the  fruits  of  bis  own  labour*  without  pilfermg 
from  any  other. 

«1  Towards  siK-ing  the  females  bring  forth  their  young,  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four.  Soon  after,  the  male  retires 
"So  gather  firs  and  vegetables,  as  tbe  spring  opens;  but  th^ 
4am  remains  ai  home,  to  nurse  and  rear  up  their  youngs. 
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The  mule  occaAiontilly  returns  borne,  |>ttt  not  to  tiiny»  uiftA 
ihe  end  of  the  year :  yet^  if  any  injury  should  happen  to. 
their  worka,  the  whole  society  are  soon  collected,  by  some 
ynknown  noeans,  and  they  join  all  their  forces  to  repair  the 
injury  which  has  been  sustained. 

<'  Whenever  an  enemy  approaches  their  village,  the  he&« 
ver  who  first  perceives  the  unwelcome  stranger,  strikes  on 
the  water  with  his  tail,  to  give  notice  of  the  approaching 
danger ;.  and  the  whole  careful  tribe  instantly  plunge  into 
the  water.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  half-reasoning  ele- 
phant ;  he  is.  but  a  ninny  to  the  beaver  of  America. 

**  The  fur  of  this  wonderful  animal,  which  is  so  much 
priced  in  commercot  is  an  interior  coat,  there  bein^  a  dou- 
ble growth  of  it  over  all  parts  of  the  body ;  the  outer  and 
kqnger  being  of  an  inferior  quality*  while  the  inner,  beis^ 
thus  preserved  from  air  and  injury,  is  thick,  fine,  and  as  soft 
aa  silk.  The  saeks  which  contain  the  precious  oil,  used  in 
medicine  under  the  name  of  castoreum,  lie  concealed  be* 
hind  the  kidneys. . 

**  They  vary  very  much  in  colour.  The  most  esteenie4 
shade  is  black,  and  they  have  been  found  perfectly  white ; 
but  the  general  colour  of  the  species  is  a  chesnut-brown. 

**  In  a  state  of  nature,  undisturbed  by  barbarous  and  sel- 
fish man,  this  provident  animal  lives  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara^ 
and  prepares  the  way  for  several  generations,  adapting  hM 
dwellings  to  the  increase  of  his  family. 

**  Well,  young  men,'*  added  the  Doctor,  **  was  I  justified 
in  my  assertion  respecting  the  superior  intellect  of  th^ 
beaver  P^ 

^*  Most  fully,'*  replied  they,  both  at  the  same  moment. 

After  a  short  pause,  which  generally  succeeds  the  account 
of  a^y  thing  marvellous,  Edward,  whose  imagination  had 
rapidly  glanced  over  many  interesting  anecdotes,  testifying 
the  sagacity  of  animals,  told  Antonio  he  would  relate  a  re? 
markable  instance  of  (hi^  sagacity  in  a  lioness,  which,  Strang 
as  it  may  appear,  is  nevertheless  an  undoubted  fact. 
.  **  A  party  from  a  ships'  crew  being  sent  on  shore  on  th^ 
coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood,  one  of  the 
men«  who  had  strayed  from  his  companions,  was  extremely 
lUarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  large  lione^s.  He  remaineq 
motionless  from  terror^  which,  however, .  waa  soon  changed 
into  astonishment,  when  the  animal  came  close  yp  to  l^in^, 
and  lay  down  at  his  feet;  looking. earnestly,  at  the  sfo^f 
time,  iahiaface.    She  then  directedi  h^  eyes  to  a  tr^  at. 
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some  little  dittanoe ;  then  again  fixed  them  on  the  man. 
After  this  expressive  and  mute  scene  had  for  some  time  hpen 
exhibited^  she  rose,  aad»  advancing  towards  the  tree  already 
mentioned,  she  repeatedly  retraced  her  steps  to  the  num, 
then  again  advanced ;  till  at  last,  encouraged  by  her  docj- 
lity»  he  followed  her.  In  the  tree  he  dttcovered  a  larape 
baboon,  which  held  two  cubs ;  the  lioness  now  couched  Iwe 
a  cat,  eyeing  them  stedfastly  ;  when  the  man,  immediately 
understanding  the  whole  affair,  began  to  cut  down  the  tree 
with  his  axe.  It  was  now  the  baboon's  turn  to  tremble,  for 
there  was  no  means  of  escape  left*  Eveiy  blow  of  the 
hatchet  hastened  its  fate.  Still,  however,  it  held  the  cubs 
until  the  tree  fell,  when  they  all  fell  to  the  ground  together. 
The  eyes  of  the  lioness  flashed  Areas  her  enemy  came  within 
her  power;  and  no  sooner  had  he  touched  the  earth,  than 
she  flew  upon  him  in  a  terrible  rage,  and  tore  him  to  pieces* 
She  then  carried  one  of  her  cubs  away ;  then  returned,  and 
fawning  round  the  man,  licked  his  hands,  in  token  of  her 
gratitude.  Having  carried  off  her  other  cub,  the^nao  saw 
her  no  more." 

«<  Vastly  well,"  Mr.  Edward,'.'  said  the  Doctor ;  "I  could 
match  your  story  with  many  others  equally  sagacious,  in 
which  lions  and  lionesses  played  heroes  and  heroines.  I 
shall  however  dioose  one  which  relates  to  an  English  mas- 
tiff, equally  intell^ent,  and  far  more  ludicrous." 

<<  A  French  officer,  more  remarkable  for  birth  and  q>irit, 
than  for  riches,  had  served  the  Venetian  republic  with  great 
viJour  and  fidelity  for  some  years ;  but  had  not  met  with 
preferment  adequate,  by  any  means,  to  his  merits.  One 
day  he  waited  on  an  *  illustrissimo,'  whom  he  had  often  soli- 
cited in  vain,  but  on  whose  friendship  he  had  still  some  reli- 
ance. The  reception  he  met  with,  was  cool  and  mortify- 
log;  the  noble  turned  his  back  on  the  necessitous  veteran, 
and  left  him  to  find  his  way  to  the  street,  through  a  suite  of 
apartments  magnificently  furnished.  He  passed  them,  lost 
in  thought ;  till,  casting  his  eyes  on  a  sumptuous  sideboard, 
where  stood  on  a  damask  cloth^  as  a  preparation  for  a  shewy 
entertainment,  an  invaluable  collection  of  Venice  glass,  po- 
lished, and  formed  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  he 
took  hold  of  a  corner  of  the  linen,  and,  turning  to  a  faithful 
English  mastiff,  who  always  accompanied  him,  said  to  the 
animal,  in  a  kind  of  absence  of  mina,  **  There,  my  poor  oki 
friend,  you  see  how  ihese  scoundrels  enjoy  themselves,  and 
yet  how  we  are  treated  )'*    The  poor  dog  looked  up  in  his 
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master's  face,  and  wagged  his  tail,  as  if  he  understood  fiim. 
The  master  walked  on,  but  the  mastiff  slackened  his  pace ; 
and,  laying  hold  of  the  damask  table-cloth  witli  his  teeth,  at 
one  hearty  pull,  brought  all  the  sideboard  in  shivers  to  the 
ground,  ana  thus  deprived  the  insolent  noble  of  his  favourite 
exhibition  of  splendour/' 

Tbi»  last  animal  anecdote  amused  them  very  much ;  and 
as  one  story  always  produces  a  second,  they  continued  the 
same  subject  till  bed- time. 


SECTION  VIII. 

MINERAL   AND   OTHER   SPRINGS. 

**  Amono  the  various  phenomena  you  have  described  re* 
lating  to  America,  Sir,''  said  Edward  to  the  Doctor  on  the 
following  morning,  "  you  have  not  mentioned  any  peculiar 
springs.  Are  there  no  mineral  waters  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  ?" 

Dr.  Walker. — '*  Many ;  some  few  of  which  I  will  men- 
tion to  you.  Various  springs  of  water,  impregnated  with 
other  mineral  ingredients,  have  been  found  m  the  territory 
of  Uie  United  States,  some  of  which  are  much  frequented  by 
valetudinarians.  In  l794,  a  sulphureous  spring  was  disco* 
vered  at  a  few  yards  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Chippoway,  which  falls  into  the  Niagara,  a  little  above  the 
cataracts.  On  Uie  approach  of  a  firebrand,  the  vapour  or 
steam  kindles,  assumes  the  form  of  burning  spirits  of  wine, 
and  bums  down  to  the  bottom.  In  the  state  of  New  York, 
die  springs  of  Saratoga  are  much  noted.  They  are  eight  or 
nine  m  number,  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  morass,  about 
twehre  miles  west  from  the  confluence  of  a  stream  called 
Fishcreek,  with  Hudson's  river.  They  are  surrounded  by  4 
limestone  rock,  apparently  formed  of  petrifactions,  deposited 
by  the  water.  One  of  the  springs  particularly  attracts  at* 
tention :  it  sometimes  rises  above  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid.  The  i^rture  in  the  top,  which  discovers  the  water; 
18  perfectly  cylindrical,  about  nine  inches  diameter.  In  this 
the  water  Is  about  twelve  inches  below  the  top,  except  at  its 
mmual  discharge,  which  is  commonly  at  the  beginning  of 
summer.    At  all  times  it  appears  to  be  in  a  great  agitation^ 
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iMi  if  boiling  in  a  pot,  although  it  it  extremely^  cold.  The 
same  appearances  may  be  seen  in  the  other  springs,  except; 
that  the  surrounding  rocks  are  of  different  figures,  and  ta^ 
water  flows  reeularly  from  them.  The  air  which  rises  in 
the  springs,  and  causes  the  ebMllition,  appears  to  consisti^ 
in  part,  at  least,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  which  the  water 
is  stropgly  impregnated,  as  well  as  wiih  lime  dissolved  by 
the  acid.  It  also  contains  a  chalybeate  impregnation.  In 
the  chain  of  Aleghany  mountain,  called  Laurel  Kidge,  about 
latitude  96^,  there  is  a  spring  of  water  30  feet  deep,  very 
cold,  and  as  blue  as  indigo ;  but  the  nature  of  the  unpreg* 
nation  has  not  been  ascertained. 

**  There  is  in  Pensylvania,  beyond  the  mountains,  a  stream 
called  OH  Creek^  which  flows  into  the  Aleghany  river.  It 
issues  from  a  spring,  on  the  top  of  which  floats  an  oil  similar 
to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar,  and  from  which  one  man  may 
gather  several  gallons  in  a  day.  The  troops  sent  to  guard  the 
western  post  halted  at  this  spring,  collected  some  of  the  oil 
and  bathed  their  joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief 
from  the  rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  affected. 
The  waters,  of  which  the  troops  drank  freely,  operated  as 
an  aperient. 

**  In  the  county  of  Augusta  in  Virginia,  near  the  sources 
o(  James*  Biver,  are  two  springs  distinguished  by  the  appel* 
lation  of  toarm  and  hot.  They  are  eight  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  and  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
They  are  said  to  be  useful  for  rheumatic,  and  some  other 
complaints.  The  warm  spring  issues  with  a  very  bold  stream 
sufficient  to  work  a  grist  mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its 
bason,  which  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  at  blood  heat,  or  96^ 
of  Fahrenheit  The  hot  spring  is  much  smaller,  and  has 
been  so  hot  as  to  boil  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  degree  of 
|ieat  to  be  lessened.  It  raises  the  mercury  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  to  112°;  it  sometimes  relieves  where  the  warm 
qpring  fails.  A  fountain  of  common  water  issuing  near  its 
margm,  gives  it  a  singular  appearance.  What  are  called  the 
fweet  springs  are  in  the  county  of  Botetourt  in  the  sane 
$tate,  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  Aleghany,  forty- two  miles 
firom  the  w^rm  spring.  They  are  quite  cold,  like  commoa 
water,  and  their  nature  is  little  known ;  but  aU  the  three 
sorts  of  springs  are  much  frequented.  On  the  Potowmack, 
and  on  York  River,  are  also  some  springs,  supposed  to  be 
medicinal ;  but  in  favour  of  whose  virtues  little  is  known. 
In  the  state  of  Georgia,^  in  the  county  of  WUkes,.  about  a 
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mile  and  a  hulf  from  the  town  of  Washington^  a  spring  risef 
from  a  hollow  tree,  four  or  five  feet  in  length.     The  msid^ 
of  |he  tree  is  encrusted  with  a  coat  of  nitre  an  inch  thick, . 
and  the  leaves  round  the  spring  are  encrusted  with  a  sub- 
atance  as  white  as  snow,  which  has  not  been  analyzed. 

**  Ir  the  low  grounds  of  the  river  called  Great  Kanhaway, 
aixty-^even  miles  above  the  mouth,  is  a  hole  in  the  earth,  of 
the  capacity  of  thirty  or  forty  gallons,  from  which  issues 
eanstantly  a  bituminous  vapoMr*  in  so  strong  a  current  as  to 
give  to  the  sand  about  its  orifice  the  motion  which  it  has  in 
a  boiling  spring.  On  presenting  a  lighted  candle  or  torch 
within  eighteen  inches  from  the  hde,  it  flames  up  in  f 
column  of  eighteen  inches  diaameter,  and  four  or  five  feet 
in  height,  which  sometimes  burns  out  within  twenty  minutes,, 
and  at  other  times  has  been  known  to  continue  three  days, 
and  then  has  been  left  still  burning.  The  flame  is  unsteady, 
of  thedensity  of  that  of  burning  spirits,  and  smells  like  burning 
pit  coal:  water  sometimes  coJJects  in  the  bason,  which  is  re- 
markaUy  ^old,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  issu^ 
ing  through  it.  If  the  vapqur  be  fired  in  that  state,  the 
water  soon  becomes  so  warm  that  the  hand  cannot  bear  it, 
and  evaporates  wholly  in  a  shore  time.  On  Sandy  River 
tiiere  is  a  similar  hole  that  sends  forth  a  bituminous  vapour, 
the  flame  of  which  is  a  column  of  about  twelve  inches  dia-r 
meter,  and  three  feet  high.  These  are  all  I  can  charge  my 
memory  to  recal ;  and  if  your  curiosity  is  not  satisfied,  ^ou 
must  do  as  I  have  done  before  you — read.^ 
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9f|LITAaY  AND   NAVAL   DEPOBITS   OF   GREAT  BRITAIK. 

« 

Our  travellers  began  now  to  look  forward  to  the 
Madeiras,  for  the  weather  had  been  favourable  of  late,  an4 
Edward  having  launched  out  in  one  of  his  highly,  coloured 
eulogiums  upon  his  native  country,  the  Doctor  begged  h^ 
would  (if  he  could}  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertions  of  the 
powfr  and  consequence  of  Great  Britain  by  a  sliglit  sketch 
of  her  military  and  naval  est^bl  ishments. 

'^  Xoahave,"  replied  the  youth,  <<  imposed  a  task  beypn4 
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my  power^  Sir.    All  I  can  aay  is;  that  I  know  they  are  very 
considerable." 

«  Well  then/'  resumed  the  Doctor^  **  I  will  prove  to  you, 
Antonioy  that  your  friend's  account  of  his  native  country  is . 
not  exaggerated.  It  is  a  great  country ;  a  country,  whicln 
during  Uie  last  war,  decided  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  it  is^ 
besides,  our  native  land ;  that  spot  of  earth  dearer,  finer, 
richer,  nobler,  than  any  other.  The  naval  and  military 
store  houses  of  Great  Britain  are  established  at  Deptfora, 
Sheemess,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth. 
The  arsenal  at  Deptford  is  the  least  considerable  of  all  the 
naval  establishments  of  Britain.  That  at  Woolwidb  is  much 
inore  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  more  spacious,  and,  by  its 
position,  more  adapted  for  the  construction  of  large  vessels 
of  war.  From  1789  to  1799,  there  were  150,000/.  expended 
for  the  construction  of  basins,  depots,  and  workshops,  for 
masts  of  ships  only:  from  this,  it  is  possible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  general  expenses  of  this  establishment.  At  Woolwich, 
there  is  an  immense  shed,  sheltered  by  a  roof,  the  iron* 
work  of  which  is  covered  with  sheets  of  the  same  metal; 
also  a  forge  constructed  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  bellows 
and  hammers  of  which  are  put  in  motion  by  three  steam- en- 
gines. Anchors  are  manufactured  there,  and  aU  large 
pieces  of  iron  cast  and  beaten  necessary  for  the  works  of 
ports.  There  are  three  workshops  of  every  description  for 
the  construction  of  artillery,  a  foundry,  magazines,  barradi:% 
a  college;  in  short,  every  means  for  teaching,  preparing, 
preservinff,  and  employing,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
navid  and  land  service.  Every  article  that  is  made  at 
Woolwich  is  with  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  grounds 
have  been  drained  at  a  great  expense,  quajrs  in  granite 
border  the  Thames,  heaps  of  sand,  that  it  is  incredible  to 
suppose  tractable,  are  contended  with  and  overcome  by  a 
steam-engine,  the  power  of  which  is  wonderful.  The  vessels 
are  brought  to  the  gates  of  the  several  magazines  through 
docks  constructed  with  great  art.  These  magazines  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  extent  and  beautiful  construction, 
the  constant  repair  in  which  they  are  kept,  the  canals  which 
separate  them  in  case  of  fire,  the  iron  bridges  which  unite 
(hem  together,  and  the  great  quantity  and  well-claased 
stores  which  tliey  contain.  Government  stores  are  made  at 
Woolwich;  elsewhere  they  are  but  depdts.  Small  anna  and 
powder  are. in  England  trading  articles,  which  goveriwient 
purchase  as  they  want  themi  luter  having  had  them  provedn^ 
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^  The  arsenal  of  Sheerness  offeca  works  much  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  those  at  Woolwich.  Built  on  a 
swampy  island  formed  by  tlie  conflux  of  the  Thames  and 
M«dwa^,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  close  up 
.  a  ia<^tious  ground  with  the  carcases  of  old  vessels  sunk  in 
the  mud  side  by  side.  A  short  time  since  government 
bought  the  half  of  the  town :  i^nd  have  taken  down  the 
houses  to  enlarge  the  arsenal.  They  have  built  along  the 
Medway  a  magnificent  quay  in  granite  of  Cornwall,  upon 
piles  sunk  forty- eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  are  built  upoQ  under  water,  by  means  of  the  diving-bell. 
The  working  of  this  bell  is  effected  by  geometrical  move- 
ments, parallel  with  three  co-ordinate  rectangular  axle-trees, 
bj  means  of  iron  notched  roads,  and  wheeled  notched  car« 
nages.  It  can  be  conveyed  to  any  part  under  water  with* 
out  it  being  necessary  to  see  it.  Behind  the  new  quay  at 
Sheerness,  are  built  depots  for  masts,  which  are  preserved 
under  water.  They  are  ranged  in  piles,  on  floors  formed 
by  beams  horizontal  and  parallel  with  each  other,  in  conti^ 
.goous  harbours.  Double  sluice-gates  before  these  harbours 
permit  them  to  be  full  at  low  as  well  as  at  high  water,  and 
to  dry  them  up  at  will ;  so  that  masts  may  he  taken  away 
or  carried  there.  They  are  so  disposed,  that  any  mast  may 
be  drawn  away  at  pleasure  without  the  least  derangement  of 
the  otliers.  The  water  is  drained  from  the  docks  by  diun 
pumps^  put  in  action  by  a  steam*engine  of  fifby  horse  power* 
Vessels  will  enter  at  high  tide.  Except  in  pressing  cases, 
the^  wait  until  the  tide  is  low,  to  drain  off  the  water.  They 
begin  by  opening  the  flood  gates,  which  alk>W8  it  to  escape 
from  the  docks^  and  then  there  is  but  very  little  water  to 
pump  off.  These  magnificent  works  are  executed  in  granite 
of.  Cornwall,  to  be  more  durable,  and  will  be  completed  in 
ten  years.     They  will  cost  500>000/. 

**  In  the  arsenal  of  Chatham,  the  old  docks  were  of  wood, 
but  are  rebuilding  on  a  very  large  scale  in  Portland  etone. 
The  new  part  is  intended  solely  for  the  building  of  new 
ships,  and  the  other  for  refitting  thb  old  ones.  The  arsenal 
of  Chatham  contains  a  fine  workshop  for  sawing,  recently 
established  by  Mr.  Brunei.  It  is  built  on  an  emilieDce. 
The  woods  for  sawing  arrive  by  a  subterraneous  canal,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,which  empties  itself  near  the  workshop* 
The  pieces  of  wood  are  raised  by  a  counterpoise  ;  the  coun- 
terpose  is  formed  by  the  water  which  proceeds  from  the 
cooler  of  the  steam-engine,  which  puts  tne  saws  in  motion. 
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A  framej  of  very  curiou«  coDSjkructioo,  eanyiag  a  douMe 
crane,  put  in  motion  by  (he  uteam-engine,  the  universat 
agent  of  the  sawing-machine,  ascends  and  descends  upon  a 
curved  surface  of  330  yards  long :  it  takes  away  from,  and 
brii^  backy  the  pieces  of  wood  from  their  respective  pUes  to 
the  workshop  for  sawing.  The  arsenal  at  Chatham  ofifers, 
moreovery  several  methods  by  which  a  great  body  of  water 
is  immediately  conducted' to  any  given  point,  to  burst  upon 
afire. 

**  The  arsenal  at  Portsmouth  is  the  most  important  and 
tbii  largest  of  all  the  naval  establishments :  it  contains  a 
coUege  for  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  builders  of  vessels  ; 
workshops,  where  are  manufactured  the  principal  objects  of 
art  in  iron  and  c<^per,  as  well  as  all  the  olocks  made  use  of 
on  board  the  ships  of  war,  each  article  being  manufactured 
on  one  aeneral  and  unique  model.  Under  the  shop  where 
tiie  blocks  are  made,  there  is  a  very  large  and  deep  reservoir, 
communicating  by  pipes  to  the  principal  docks.  This 
reservoir  is  generally  i\ry.  When  a  ship  enters  a  dock  to 
be  repaired,  it  is  immediately  shut  in ;  then  they  open  a 
flood-gate,  which  allows  the  water  it  contains  to  flow  imme- 
diately into  the  reservoir;  afterwards,  the  steam  engine 
of  the  block-workshop  draws  off  at  leisure  the  rejected 
waters  mto  the  deep  reservoir,  and  they  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  drawing  off  the  water  in  a  few  minutes,  when 
they  wish  to  repair  the  ship.  It  is  that  which  in  many  in- 
stances is  such  an  incalculable  advantage. 

**  To  attempt  a  minute  description  of  the  dock-yard  at 
Portsmouth,  would  be  beyond  my  powers,  but  this  I  may 
say,  (hat  I  never  shall  forget  the  sensation  produced  upon 
me,  by  the  magical  performance  of  that  steam-engine.  I 
could  have  imagined  myself  in  fairy  land,  where  *  withoutea 
hands,'  every  kind  of  manual  labour  is  performed.  Where 
huge  masts  appeared  to  be  self  moved  to  the  spot  where 
they  are  to  be  sawn  asunder,  where  as  soon  as  they  are 
placed,  the  saws  begin  to  cut  them  as  if  animated  by  an  in- 
stinctive power  to  know  and  to  do.  The  smallest  files, 
screws,  bpres,  in  short/ every  denomination  of  tools  are  all 
at  work  qf  their  oto»  accord.  The  place  where  the  anchors 
are  made,  and  that  where  the  copper  is  again  worked  with 
the  loss,  if  I  recollect  right,  of  one  third,  reminded  me  of 
Vulcan's  domains,  such  as  the  poets  describe  them.  But  to 
be  thoroughly  understood,  or  even  to  have  but  a  small  idea 
of  the  wonders  of  this  dock-yard,  they  must  be  seen.     A 
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FrencIimaDy  M.  Pruneli  was  the  artificer  of  the  atupendeus 
and  compUcated  machine  of  this  place,  the  steam-engine. 

'*  The  last  arsenal  is  that  of  Plymouth.  It  was  obliged 
to  be  eniarjged,  by  undermining  a  large  rock  upon  which  the 
town  is  built,  that  surrounds  this  ^tablishment.  The  most 
Important  work  that  has  been  executed  at  Plymouth,  is  the 
famous  breakwater.  But  the  most  curious  and  wonderful 
part  of  the  performance  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  rope 
WDrks.  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  seeing  the  huge 
cables  floating  in  an  enormous  cauldron  of  boiling  tar 
from  which  they  pass  through  an  aperture^  where  the  pres- 
sure is  so  great,  that  although  you  see  them  go  in  on  one  side 
dripping  with  tar,  yet  on  the  other  they  make  their  egneas 
so  arv  and  clean,  uiat  they  may  be  wiped  with  a  cambric 
handkerchief  and  yet  not  soil  it  Astonishing  as  this  may 
seem,  yet  it  is  true. 

**  TheEe  are  in  the  single  depdt  at  Woolwich  more  than 
lO/XX)  pieces  of  canon,  an  immense  number  of  mortars, 
bpwitzers,  carronades,  swivels,  &c.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  astonished  to  see  such  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ordinance^  as  for  these  twenty-five  years  past  they  have 
lavished  their  arms  upon  every  nation  that  was  willing  to 
fight :  they  told  him  that,  before  the  last  war,  they  had 
25,000  cannons,  and  stores  in  proportion,  besides  the  enor- 
mous quantities  which  had  been  furnished  from  other 
foundries.  The  parks  of  Portsmouth^  Chatham,  Plymouth, 
&c,  are  less  worthy  of  notice  than  that  of  Woolwich ;  though 
they  also  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery.  Tne 
stores  are  put  by  in  the  magazines  in  the  most  orderly  and 
careful  manner  i  every  thing  is  classed  by  its  kind  and  size, 
and  is  dismounted  and  packed  up  ready  for  immediate  em- 
barkation ;  so  that  England  can  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
receiving  the  4)rders^  send  off  an  astonishing  quantity  of 
military  stores. 

M  Enormous  quantities  of  projectiles,  exceedingly  weH 
made,  are  seen  in  the  arsenals ;  some  piled  in  heaps  of  from 
20,000  to  S0,000,  the  others  are  in  wood,  loaded,  and  solidly 
packed  up.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mortars  for  the 
d^enee  of  forts,  a  beautiful  train  of  mountain  artillery,  a 
quantity  of  forged  and  cast  iron  carriages  for  the  coast  and 
uie  colonies,  with  fort  and  coast  carriages,  which  are  naval 
earriages  on  a  pivot  d  la  Frangaise, 

^*  They  only  make  at  Woolwich  the  brass  cannons ;  those 
in  iron  are  made  at  the  Carron  foundry  in  Scotland,  which 
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is  a  vevv  lar^^e  establishoaent  Portamouth  and  Chatham  are^ 
after  Woolwich^  the  principal  depdte  for  artillery ;  to  which 
18  added  that  of  the  navy:  the  tame  grandeur  in  the  works, 
the  same  order,  the  same  care,  ana  as  large  a  quantity  of 
stores,  are  to  be  found  there. 

**  Tor  small  arms,  the  Tower  of  London  has  long  been 
famous.  In  the  small  armory  of  that  fortification,  there  are 
always  ready  for  immediate  service  upwards  of  100,000 
musquets,  &c.  &c.  the  whole  placed  in  the  most  beautifbl 
order.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  more  packed  up  in 
cases,  ready  for  exportation/' 

**  These  are  indeed  proofs  of  England's  greatness,"  re» 
plied  Antonio,  ^*  but  sne  is  more  than  great,  she  is  good; 
she  is  the  friend  to  him  who  has  no  friend  beside ;  she  is  the 
exile's  country,  when  his  own  has  banished  him  from  his  na- 
tive soil." 

*'  True,"  said  the  Doctor^  **  and  I  trust  she  will  be  so  : 
it  has  been  one  of  her  distinguishing  characteristics  from 
time  immemorial.  Long  may  she  preserve  her  greatness, 
her  integrity,  and  though  some  few  of  her  children  ma^ 
forsake  that  path  so  long  tracked,  so  nobly  kept,  by  thenr 
ancestors,  yet  most  sincerely  do  I  trust  that  the  major  part 
of  her  community  still  merit  the  appellation  of  Britons." 


SECTION  X. 

PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMT. 

Thb  weather  having  been  remarkably  calm,  they  had 
made  but  little  way  of  late,  and  Dr.  Walker  himself  had 
wished  more  Aan  once  for  a  breeze.  Still,  however,  the 
beauty  of  a  cloudless  sky  in  these  warm  latitudes,  had 
drawn  forth  its  tribute  of  applause,  and  one  evening,  that 
they  were  invited  to  prolong  their  stay  on  deck  bf  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  hemisphere  spangled  with  innumerable  worlds, 
the  Doctor,  for  the  benefit  of  Antonio^  opened  the  subject 
of  astronomy,  one  of  the  most  sublime  of  tne  sciences. 

**  The  first  practical  lesson  we  are  taught  in  astronomy^  is, 
by  observing  during  a  fine  day  the  course  of  the  sun.  In  the 
morning  we  behold  him  rising  in  the  east  with  effulgent 
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splendoor,  and  moving  with  majestic  grandeur  towards  the 
south ;  there  his  height  is  the  greatest,  and  he  then  magnifi- 
cently descends  toward  the  west,  where  he  sets,  leaving  ua 
the  twiliffht  of  the  evening  to  reflect  on  the  spectacle  he 
presented  to  our  view.  But  twilight  hath  fled,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  second  lesson,  when  sable  night  ushers  in  upon, 
our  view  the  stars  rising  in  the  east,  ascending  toward  the 
south,  and  declining  and  setting  in  the  west ;  yet,  while  we 
are  losing  sight  of  some  stars  in  the  west,  we  discover,  toward 
the  northern  part  of  the  heavens,  others  which  never  set« 
and  one  in  particular  about  which  these  revolve  in  grand 
concentric  circles.  This  central  star  is  situated  in  what  is 
turned  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear,  and  it  is  called  the  polar 
star  from  its  lying  near  the  north  pole  of  the  world.  Pursuing 
our  observations  on  the  starry  firmament  through  a  succes- 
sion of  fine  nights,  we  thus  obtain  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  the 
chief  object  of  night  ihkt  engages  our  attention  is  the  moon, 
changing  its  place  with  regard  to  the  stars,  and  increasing 
in  light  in  proportion  to^  its  increased  distance  from  the  sun, 
till  arriving  at  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens,  it  rises  as  the 
sun  sets ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  observe^  that  the  moon's 
light  increases  on  one  side  and  decreases  on  the  other,  the 
enlightened  part  being  always  toward  the  sun.  Our  obser- 
vations on  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon  will  form  our 
third  lesson  on  those  splendid  orbs  dispersed  through  the 
heavens,  and  performing  their  revolutions  with  an  order  and 
regularity  which  indicate  the  beautiful  harmony  of  their 
motions. 

**  By  an  attentive  observation  of  the  stars  at  night  we 
discover  that  some  of  them  never  twinkle  as  the  others  do, 
that  they  are  earlier  seen  in  the  evening  and  later  in  the 
morning)  that  they  change  their  places,  with  regard  to  the 
others  and  to  one  another,  that  they  move  in  the  same  line, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  moon,  among  the  other  orbs  of  night : 
these  bodies  are  called  planets,  and  are  distinguished,  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  from  the  others,  which  are  called 
fixed  stars. 

<*  By  the  assistance  of  telescopes  we  find  that  some  of 
these  planets  have  smaller  bodies  revolving  round  them, 
these  smaller  bodies  are  called  secondary  planets,  moons,  or* 
satellites. 

**  This  globe  Which  we  inhabit  is  called  a  planet,  because 
it  partakes  of  a  similar  shape  and  motion  with  the  other 
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pboieU;  mi  the  nooa  is  called  a  secondary  planet,  bebaisia 
It  revolves  roand  the  earth  as  its  centre  of  motion* 

**  But  rade  remwrks  on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
-the  moon,  and  the  stars,  cannot  constitute  a  science ;  and 
therefore,  as  we  are  not  going  to  dive  into  all  the  details  oi 
astronomy,  let  us  from  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavens, 
whlich  is  only  an  illusion  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  asis  from  west  to  east,  take  a  survey  of  the  rise,  progress. 
Slid  revolution  of  that  sublime  science/' 

£dward.-^<<  That  you  must  do.  Sir,  if  you  please»  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  survey  with  you  the  wonders  of  the 
starry  heavens*'* 

Dr.  Walker. — **  Great  nations,  whose  names  are  hardly 
known  in  history,  have  dissppeared  from  the  soil  they  inha- 
bited ;  their  annals,  their  language,  and  even  their  cities 
have  been  obliterated,  and  no  remnant  led  of  their  industry, 
but  a  confused  tradition  and  some  scattered  ruins,  of  doubt* 
ful  and  uncertain  origin.  Should  it  then  excite  our  wonder 
that  the  beginnings  of  sciences  are  uncertain  and  obscured 
with  fables ;  that  of  all  natural  sciences,  astronomy,  which 
presents  the  longest  series  of  discoveries,  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  people  of  those  happy  climates,  where  the 
serenity  of  the  air  invited  them  to  observe  the  risii^  and  the 
setting  of  the  stars,  when  they  plunge  themselves  in  the 
sun's  rays,  or  when  they  again  disengage  themselves  from  his 
light ;  where  agriculture  required  that  the  seasons  should  be 
distinguished  and  their  returns  exactly  known.  There  is  an 
immense  distance  from  the  first  view  of  the  heavens,  to  that 
general  view  by  which  at  the  present  day,  we  comprehend 
die  past  and  future  state  of  the  system  of  the  world.  To  ar- 
rive at  this,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies 
during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  to  recognize  from  their 
appearances  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  to  develope  the 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  from  these  laws  to  de- 
rive the  principles  of  universal  gravitation,  and  to  redescend 
from  this  principle  to  the  complete  investigation  of  all  the 
celestial  phenomena,  even  their  minutest  details.  This  is 
what  the  human  understanding  has  accomplished  in 
astronomy. 

It  will  not  be  useless,  therefore,  to  give  you  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  those  discoveries ;  and  it  cannot  but 
be  satisfactory  to  know  eve:n  a  little  of  the  different  opinions 
of  philosophers,  concerning  the  situation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  the  place  which  they  possess  in  the  universe; 
but  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  those  opinions  no  less  vari- 
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oHis  than  c<Hitradictor|r ;  for  mankind  must  hare  made  cob- 
aiderable  advances  in  astronomy,  before* they  could  so  far 
diseo^^e  themselves  from  the  prejudices  of  sense  and  popu- 
lar opinion,  as  to  believe  in  a  doctrine  so  subKkne  and  te* 
mote  from  vulgar  apprehension,  ^8  that  which  the  modems 
have  now  firmly  established. 

<<  It  appears  that  the  practical  astronomy  of  these  early  ages 
wkB  confined  to  the  observations  of  eclipses,  the  rising  and 
Sietting  of  the  principal  stars,  with  their  occultations  by  the 
moon  and  planets.  The  path  of  the  sun  was  followed  by 
means  of  the  stars  which  were  eclipsed  by  the  twilights,  and 
perhaps  by  the  variations  in  the  meridian  shadow  of  the 
gnomon.  The  motion  of  the  planets  was  determioed  by  the 
stars  which  they  came  nearest  to  in  their  course.  To  distin« 
guish  thiese  bodies,  and  recognize  their  various  motions,  the 
heaven  was  divided  into  constellations;  and  that  zone  from 
which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  were  never  seen  to  de« 
viate,  was  called  the  zodiac. 

**  In  Persia  and  in  India,  the  commencement  of  astronomy 
is  lost  in  the  darkness  which  envelopes  the  origin  of  these 
people.  In  no  country  do  they  go  back  so  far  as  in  China, 
oy  an  incontestable  series  of  historical  monuments ;  but  Aie 
scrupulous  attachment  of  the  Chinese  for  their  ancient  ou^ 
toms,  which  extends  even  to  their  astronomical  rules,  has 
contributed  to  keep  this  science  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
infancy. 

**  The  most  ancient  observations  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  with  sufficient  detail,  are  three  eclipses  of  the  moon 
observed  at  Babylon  in  the  years  7 19  and  7^  before  the 
Christian  sera. 

**  Thaies,  the  Milesian^  who  was  about  580  years  before 
the  Christian  sera,  first  taught  astronomy  in  Europe,  had 
gone  so  far  in  this  subject,  as  to  calculate  eclipses,  or  the  in- 
terpositions of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  or 
of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

<' That  admirable  Grecian  philosopher,  Pythagoras,  who 
fiourished  about  ten  years  after  Thaies,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  yet  from  the  accounts 
of  his  disciples  aud  followers,  it  is  evident,  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  planetary  motions,  as  taught  by  this  great  and  wise 
man,  was  not  the  result  of  his  own  observations ;  he  must 
therefore  in  his  travels  into  the  east  have  received  hints  of 
it  from  some  more  enlightened  nations,  who  had  made 
greater  advances  la  the  science  of  the  system  of  th^  unl* 
verse. 
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^  The  tysieiDy  bowevery  wa»  so  extremely  opposite  to  all 
the  firaumces  of  sense  and  hereditary  notions  of  mankind, 
that  it  did  not  make  glreat  progress*  nor  was  it  ever  widely 
diffused,  in  the  ancient  world,  llie  philosophers  of  anti« 
quity  despairing  of  being  able  to  overcome  ignorance  by 
reason,  set  themselves  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other  and 
form  a  reconciliation  between  them. 

*<  The  most  celebrated  of  those  who  undertook  to  establish 
an  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  and  to  defend  it  with  a  show  of 
reason  and  argument,  was  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  philosopher, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  He  sup* 
posed  with  the  vulgar,  who  measure  every  thing  by  them- 
selves, that  the  earth  was  fixed  immoveably  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe;  and  that  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus, 
the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  in  this  order  of  distances 
moved  round  the  earth*  Above  these  planets  he  placed  the 
firmament  of  the  fixed  stars,  then  the  crystalline  orbs,  then 
the  primum  mobile,  and  last  of  all  ccelum  empirium^  or  the  hea- 
ven of  heavens.  All  these  vast  orbs  were  imagined  to  move 
round  the  earth  once  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  also  in  cer- 
tain  stated  or  periodical  times,  agreeably  to  their  annual 
changes  and  appearances.  Every  star  was  supposed  to  be 
fix^d  in  a  solid  transparent  sphere  like  crystal ;  and  to  account 
for  their  different  motions,  he  was  obliged  to  conceive  a 
number  of  cirdes  called  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  which 
crossed  and  intersected  each  other  in  various  directions.  If 
any  new  motion  was  discovered,  a  new  heaven  of  crystal  was 
ibrmed  to  account  for  it ;  so  that,  as  Fontenelle  observes, 
heavens  of  crystal  cost  him  nothing,  and  he  multiplied  them 
without  end  to  answer  every  purpose.  But  considering 
Ptolemy's  method  of  adapting  the  celestial  motions  to  calcu- 
lation, the  first  attempt  of  the  human  understanding  towards 
an  object  so  very  complicated,  it  does  great  honour  to  the 
sagacity  of  its  author.  The  astronomical  edifice  which  he 
raised  subsisted  nearly  fourteen  centuries,  and  now  that  it  is 
entirely  destroyed,  his  Almagest,  considered  as  a  depositary 
of  ancient  observations,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  monu- 
ment s  of  antiquity. 

'^  It  was  about  th^  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
Copernicus,  a  native  of  Thorn,  a  bold  and  originid  genius, 
adopted  the  Pythagorean,  or  true  system  of  the  universe, 
and  published  it  to  the  world  with  new  and  demonstrative 
argumentsi  in  its  favour ;  seized  with  a  daring  enthusiasm  he 
laid  his  hands  on  the  cycles  and  crystal  orbs  of  Ptolemy, 
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and  daihed  them  to  pieces  [  And  with  the  same  noble 
phrenzy,  he  took  the  unwieldy  earth,  and  sent  it  far  frpm 
the  centre  of  the  system,  to  move  round  the  i^un  with  the 
rest  of  the  planets,  so  that  of  all  the  celestial  equipage  widi 
which  it  had  been  formerly  dignified,  there  only  remained 
the  moon  to  attend  and  accompany  it  in  its  journey. 

<*  Europe,  however,  was  still  immersed  in  barbarism  and 
ignorance ;  and  the  general  ideas  of  the  world  wei'e  not  able 
to  keep  pace  with  those  of  a  refined  philosophjr.  This  occa- 
sioned Copernicus  to  have  few  abettors,  but  many  opponents. 
Threatened  by  the  persecution  of  religious  biffots,  on  the  one 
aide,  and  with  an  obstinate  and  violent  opposition  from  those 
who  called  themselves  philosophers,  on  the  other,  it  was  not 
wTthout  the  greatest  solicitude  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  his  papers  to  his  friends,  with  permission  to 
make  them  public.  But,  from  continual  importunities  of 
this  kind,  he  at  length  complied,  and  his  book  De  Revolu- 
tionibus  Orbium  Ccele^ium,  after  being  suppressed  for  more 
than  thirty-six  ^ears,  was  at  length  published,  and  a  copy  of 
it  brought  to  him  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

**  Tycho  Brahe,  a  noble  Dane,  sensible  of  the  defects  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  but  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  mo- 
tion of  the  eartn,  endeavoured,  about  1586»  to  establish  a 
system  of  his  own,  which  was  still  more  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed than  that  of  Ptolemy.  It  allows  a  monthly  motion 
to  the  moon  round  the  earth,  as  the  centre  of  its  orbit,  and 
makes  the  sun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  sun,  however,  with 
all  the  planets,  is  supposed  to  be  whirled  round  the  earth  in 
a  year,  and  even  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  3ut  in  this 
Tyciho  was  abandoned  by  some  of  his  followers,  who  chose 
rather  to  save  this  immense  labour  to  the  spheres,  by 
ascribing  a  diurnal  motion  to  the  earth,  though  they  insisted 
it  had  no  annual  motion,  and  on  this  account^  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Semi-Tychonics. 

^"^  Ken^s  des  Cartes>  a  French  philosopher,  born  afbout  the 
year  1596,  was  the  author  of  a  new  system  of  astronomy. 
This  system  hath  been  highly  extolled,  and  many  have  con- 
siderea  it  the  most  extensive  and  exqui^i^e  in  its  contrivance 
of  any  that  had  yeit  been  imagined.  1  wiH  therefore  explain 
this  system,  especially  as  it  hath  acquired  a  reputation 
amongst  Des  Cartes'  followers,  which  makes  it  necessary 
that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  taught  by 
this  bold  and  elevated  eenius.    Des  Cartes  scorned  to  sub^ 
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ject  himself  to  the  sehrile' drudgery  of  observation  andexpe- 
riment ;  he  attempted  to  unVetl  all  the  Ai3r6terie8^  of  nature  at 
once;  itwasbeneatb  him  to  ofier;any  thing  to  the'^orld, 
less  than  a  complete  and  finbhed  system ! 

<'  He  places  the  etfsehce  of  matter  !n  ^xtenkion,  arid  con- 
cludes tnat  there  can  be  ho  such'ttifD'g'as  a'vacuuni|  or 
space^oid  of  body  or 'Material  subsbnce;  but 'that  all  na- 
ture is  absolutely  replenished,  and  Aat  there  most  be  an 
universal  plehura. 

•*  Now,  in  opposition' to' Des  Cartes^  there  may  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  vacuum  in  nature,  or  a  kpace  void  of  body ;  for 
it  may  be  demonstrated  from  a  variety  of  experiments  by 
the  air-puAip,  as  is  shown  by  all'experimeWta]  philosophers 
who  treat  of  pneumatics. 

<<  As '  to  Des  Cartes'  universal  plenitude,  if  indeed  'it  did 
exist,  all  motion  would  be  imp6s;iible ;  for  Vbatever  be  the 
nature  of  this  subtle  matter,  whether -dense  or  raire,  the 
whole  must  be  absolutely  immoveable  and  iinpeiletrable; 
and  for  a  body  to  pass  through  isuch  *a  medilim,  would  be 
more  difficult  than  for  it  to  pass  thi'ough  lin  'ocean  of  quick- 
silver, or  a  rock  of  adamant. 

,  ^<  To  account  for  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  Des 
Cartes  sugposed  the  sun  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  vast 
whirlpool  of  subtle  matter,  which  extends  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  system ;  and  the  planets  being  plunged  into 
such  parts  of  this  vortex  as  are  equal  in  density  with  them- 
selvesi  are  continually  dragged  along  with  it,  and  carried 
round  their  several  orbits  by  its  constant  circulation.  Those 
planets  which  have  satellites  are  likewise  the  centres '  of 
smaller  whirlpools  which  swim  in  the  great  one :  and  the 
bodies  which  are  placed  in  them,  are  driven  round  their 
primaries  in  the  same  manner  as  those  primaries  are  driven 
round  the^un.  Further,  as  the  sun  turns  upon  his  axis  the 
same  way  that  the  planets  move  tound  him,  and  the  planets 
also  turn  round  their  axes  the  same  way  as  their  satellites 
move  round  them,  Des  Cartes  imagmed  that  if  the:  whole 
planetary  region  was  filled  with  a  fluid  matter,  like  that  be- 
fore mentioned,  the  sun  and  planets  would  communicate  a 
circular  motion  to  every  part  of  this  medium,  and  by  that 
means  drag  along  all  the  bodies  that  swim  in  it,  and  give  them 
the  same  circumvolution. 

«<  This,  in  a  few  words>  is  the  celebrated  system  jof  vor- 
tices, and  the  world  of  Des  Cartes.  '  It  is  at  best  a  pbiloso- 
pihical  romance,  which  amuses  without  instructing  us^  and 
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cenres  Xo  shew  that  very  splendid  Abilities  are  frequently  mis- 
employed.'*  " 

£dwab9»— ^'  It  is  indeed  a  very  complex  systiem." 

Dr.  Walkbr*-^'*  The  objections  diat  might  be  brought 
against  these  vortices  or  whuripools^  are  so  numerous,  that-I 
hardly  know  which  to  sdect  as  the  happiest.  Granting  to  this 
absurd  hypothesis,  that  these  imagiiuuy  vortices  carry  the 
planets  from  west  to  east  by  means  o£  their  particular  circula« 
tlons,  the  cometSiWhidi  traversd  those  cqpaces  in  various  direc* 
tions  fron  east  to  west  aikl  fronrnerUi  to  souths  couldnever 
move  according  to  any  detenonoate  law,  as  they  would  be 
constantly  impeded  nid  turned  out  of  their  course  by  so 
many  contrary  andi  opposite  motions.  Besides  whidi,  if  it 
should  be  allowed  that  the  comets  had  never  actually  passed 
£n)m  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  yet  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  this  c^mcessioa;  for  it  is  well  known 
tint  whilst  a  comet  is  passing  through  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mars,  or  Jupiter^  or  Saturn,  it  moves  oonnderabty  swifter 
than  either  of  diose  planets  ;.and  cannot  therefore  be  carried 
round  with  the  same  bed  of  fluid  matter,  whldi  is  supposed 
to  carry  round  these  planets. 

**  Bttt^admitthij^  fot  a  moment  that  this  system  of  whirl- 
.pods  was  compatible  with  the  ^enomena  of  nature,  and  the 
laws  ofmecfaanios,  yet  their  cause  would  be  but  little  better ; 
for  no  such  whirlpods  have  ever  yet  been  shown  to  exist. 
It  is  not-siifficient  that  an  hypothecs  accounts  for  the  phe- 
nomena; it  must  be  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  fact,  <and 
sanctioned  both  by  reason  and  experience.  Indeed,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  what  must  happen  to  several  fluids  circu- 
lating in  contrary  directions,  and  in  oppositlon^o  each  other. 
They  would  necessarily  be  confounded  together ;  and  in- 
stead of  maintaining  an.  order  and  harmony  in  nature,  would 
form  a  chaos,  and  mtroduce  eternal  anardiy  and  confusion. 

**  Of  Des  Cartes'  metaphysical  opinions  and  the  conse- 
quences his  adversaries  have  drawn  from  them,  it  i^  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  speak. 

'*  About  the  year  1610,  after  a  darlness  of  a  great  many 
ages,  thct^first  dawn  of  learning  and  taste  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  and  those  popular  but  absurd  opinions  which  had 
been  so  long  humoured,  and  which  kept  the  earth  still  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  were  to  receive  the  obsequies 
of  interment  without  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  Galileo,  a 
Floi^ntine,  and  Kepler,  a  native  of  Viel,-  in  the  Duchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  who  had  been  a  ^ciple  and  asstttant  of 
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Tycho  Brahe,  particularly  distinguiriied  dienudyes  in  de- 
fence of  the  Copernican  system. 

«  Whilst  Kepler,  in  Germany,  was  tracing  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  and  settling  the  laws  of  their  motions^  Galileo, 
in  Italy,  was  meditating  upon  the  doctrine  of  motion  in 
general*  and  investigating  its  principles.  Galileo  began  his 
improvements  in  mechanics  by  banishing  from  the.  science 
those  ridiculous  distinctions  which  had  been  made  by 
Aristotle  and  his  followers,  between  light  and  heavy  bodi^, 
motions  natural  and  violent,  rectilinear  and  circular.  He 
showed  both  by  demonstration  and  experiment,  that  in  a 
space  void  of  air  all  bodies  whatever  fall  through  equal 
bights  in  equal  tunes ;  and  to  him  is  due  the  discovery  of 
the  doctirine  of  composition  and  resolution  of  motion. 

**  A  shell  thrown  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  is  under  the 
direction  of  two  forces,  which  by  their  joint  action  regulate 
its  motion  and  determine  its  direction  :  one  of  these  forces 
is  that  of  the  powder,  by  which  it  endeavours  to  move  con- 
tinually forward  in  a  straight  line ;  the  ether  is  that  of  its 
gravity,  which  indines  it  to  descend  and  fall  towards  the 
ground;  and  from  the  composition  of  these  two  forces 
Galileo  demonstrated  that  the  curve  d^cribedby  the  ball  or 
shell  would  be  that  of  a  parabola*  To  this  great  man  we 
are.  also  indebted,  for  the  illustration  of  the  phenomenon  of 
falling  bodies,  and  the  law  of  their  acceleration.'' 

Edward. — ^^  And  how  did  he  discovei^this  j*' 

Da.  Walker. — **  Being  with  some  company  in  a  room 
where  ah  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  building, 
this  object,  which  was  unnoticed  by  the  rest  of  the  persons 
present^  iifforded  him  a  subject  of  the  most  profound  medi- 
tation. He  observed  that  all  the  vibrations  of  the  lamp, 
whether  great  or  small,  appeared  to  beperformed  in  the  same 
sensible  time ;  and  from.lois  circumstance,  simple  as  it  may 
seem,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  isochronism  of  the 
pendulum  ;  and  that  aloug  pendulum  moves  slower  than  a 
short  one,  according  to  a  certain  invariable  proportion  :  by 
which  he  obtained  a  new  instrument  for  measuring  short  in- 
tervals of  time  with  greater  exactness  than  could  be  done  by 
clocks,  or  any  other  method  then  in  use. 

«  A  lucky  incident  is  said  to  have  effected  what  philoso- 
phy might  have  sought  for  in  vain ;  the  diildren^  of  one 
Zachariah  Jansen,  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middleburgh,  in 
'  Holland,  being  at  play  in  their  father's  shop»  happened  by 
chance  to  place  a  convex  and  a  concave  ^lass  in  such  a 
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manner,  that  In  looking  through  them  at  the  #eather-cock 
of  the  church,  it  appeared  to  he  nearer,  and  much  larger 
than  usual.  The  surprise  they  expressed  at  this  iqjrbum- 
stance  excited  their  father's  curiosity;  he  examined  the 
same  object  himself^  and  finding  what  the  children  said  to 
be  true,  improyed  the  hint,  by  fixing  the  glasses  upon  a 
board,  that  they  might  be  always  ready  for  observation. 

**  A  discovery  attended  with  so  many  obvious  advantages 
could  not  ioog  be  kept  a  secret ;  the  n^ws  was  soon  conveyed 
to  all  the  learned  throughout  Europe.  Galileo  was  at 
Venice  when  he  first  heard  of  the  invention  ;  and  being  only 
informed  that,  by  the  combination  of  two  glasses,  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  objects  might  be  considerably  aug- 
mented, he  soon  discovered  the  whole  secret.  Instead  of 
the  board  employed  by  Jansen,  Galileo  made  use  of  a  tube, 
and,  at  his  fisat  essay,  produced  an  instrument  which  made 
the  diameter  of  objects  appear  three  times  greater  than  to 
the  naked  eye«  This  instrument  was  the  telescope !  At  his 
next  trial  he  brought  it  to  magnify  the  diameter  of  an  object 
about  eight  times,  and  soon  ^ter  this  to  thirty  times. 

**  Thus  was  Galileo^  and,  by  his  means,  mankind  in 
general,  put  in  possession  of  two  new  organs  of  power  and 
perception  3  one  for  measuring '  with  ease  and  exactness 
smaQ  and  almost  imperceptil^  portions  of  time ;  and  the 
other  for  subjecting  things  to  our  observation,  which  by  their 
smallness  or  distance  would   otherwise  have  escaped  the 


**  The  telescope  in  the  hands  of  Jansen  was  a  rode  instru* 
ment  of  mere  curiosity,  pointed  out  to  him  by  chance,  and 
Galileo  was  the  first  who  constructed  it  upon  principles  of 
science,  and  shewed  the  practical  uses  to  which  i|;  might  be 
applied. 

**  Tlie  discoveries  which  this  wonderful  genius  made  by 
means  of  this  instrument  were  as  new  as  they  were  sur- 
prising ;  the  face  of  the  moon  appeared  full  of  cavities  and 
asperities,  resembling  vallies  and  mountains;  the  sun, 
which  had  been  considered  generally  as  a  ball  of  pure  fire, 
was  observed  to  be  obscured  .by  a  variety  of  dark  spols, 
which  appeared  upon  different  parts  of  its  surface  ;  a  great 
number  of  new  stars  were  discovered  in  every  part  of  the 
heavens;  the  pl^et  Jupiter  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
four  moons,  which  moved  round' it  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  moon  moves  round  the  earth ;  the  phases  of  Venus  ap* 
peared  like  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon;  and,  in  shorty 
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every  diicoYery  he  made,  funiiahed  him  with  a  new  proof  in 
favour  of  the  Pythaeorean,  or  Copemican  mtem,  and 
servcHi  to  ahew«  that  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  be- 
tween celeBtial  and  sublunary  nature,  as  thephiloiMiphers  of 
antiquity  had  imagined. 

**  C(^micu8,  at  his  deaths  was  buried  in  the  oalliedrBl  of 
Fravenberg  without  any  pomp  or  e|>itaph ;  Kepler  whose 
life  was  so  gloriously  employed  in  cultivating  and  improving 
the  sciences,  had  his  latter  di^  embittered  by  all  die  faor-- 
rors  of  poverty  and  distress ;  going  to  Ratisbon  to  solicit  the 
arrears  oi  a  small  pension  which  was  ill  paid,  he  died  in  that 
city  on  the  15th  of  November  16SO-31,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
a^e,  leaving  nothing  for  his  wife  and  childroa  but  the  glory  of 
his  name  and  the  fame  he  had  so  justly  acquired.:  and  Galileo, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  fbr  publishing  his  Dialogues  between 
three  interlocutors,  one  df  whom  defended  the  system  of 
Copernicus,  combated  by  a  Peripatetic  or  partisan  of 
PCcJemy,  was  a  second  time  cited  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition,,  as  a  man  of  the  most  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
principles^  and  an^arret  was  pronounced  against  him  by  seven  • 
cardinals,,  who  were  appointed  hia  judges.  Hiese  men,  who 
ought  to  have  dierished  and  revered  uiis  veneralde  pMoso- 
pber  and  universal  bene£sctor  of  his  species,  sent  him  to  a 
prison,,  where  they  required  of  him  a  second  disavowal  of  his 
sentiments,  threatening  himwith  the  punishment  incurred 
by  .contumacy,  if  he  continued  to  teach  the  system  of 
Copernicus ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  sign  this  formula  of 
abjuration:— 

,^^  *  If  Galileo,,  in  the  70th  year  of  my  age,  brought  per- 
sonally to  justice^  being  on  nfy  knees,  and  having  b^ore  my 
ey.e9  the  holy  Evangdists,  which  I  touch  with  my  bandc^ 
with  a  sincere  heart  and  faith,  t  abjure,  curse,  and  detest, 
the  abaurditios,  errors,,  and  heresies,  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth.' 

«<  What  a  spectacle  I'  A  venerable  old  man,  rendered  il- 
lustxious  by  a  long  life  consecrated  to  the  study  of  nature, 
Qompelled  to  abjure  on  his  knees,  against  the  testimony  of 
bis  own  conscience,  the  truth  he  had  so  evidently  proved.  A 
decree  of  the  inquisition  condemned  him  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment ;  but,,  though  the  protection  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  could  not  prevent  his  appearance  before  that  odious 
tribunal,  at  the  solicitations  of  die  grand  duke,  Galileo  was 
released  after  a  yeas;  yet,  to  prevent  his  withdrawing  him- 
self from  Uhe  powes  of  tbe  inquisition,  he  waafbrbidden  to 
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leavje  the  .territqry  of  Flor^^Dcej  a^d  Ue  retire4  to  the  viHwe. 
of  Arcetre,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  wHh  as  niucli  ayiaity 
as  ev^r,  and  made  sj^yeral  qew.discQveries  and  improvements^ 
in  Ibis  favourite  sqience.  But  he  lost  hls.sight  suddenly  while, 
occupiea^in  qhservation^  upon.ihe  lii^r^tlo^  of,  the  mopn ;  and^ 
three  years. afteir.  (l|54?^),'he  died,  an^  was,. buried  iotpq 
tQmb  of  his  ancestors.  All  Europ^  regrjgtt^'d  the  d^aCn  of 
this  great  man;  his  disciple^i  v^&Otl^ved  him  in  Iiis  life>' 
ho^our|^d  him  in  death;  and 'his,nanfe,^.whicl)  Has  been 
transmitte4  tp,us  with  the  fame  he  s,o  npbly  g^^ined^  will  be, 
hiui4gd  dqwn  tp  ages  yet  unborn^with  imperjj^habl^  l^s^re. 

**.  But  we  are  now  to  consider  t^e  genius  and  doctrjnes. 
of  a  map,  who«   in  his  philQspjpbicaF'  chfira^t^r^  appears! 
to   have,  bei^n  endowed  witl^  supqrpr.  facultiei^  to,  dissi- 
pate, th^apcumujated  if  i$ts  of  Ignorance  and  error^  t^idi^ 
to  les^d  u^'to  alq^QwIedge  of  those  truths,  which  the  wis4pn)i^ 
of  ages  had  been  unabk  to  discover*     'fye  pefspn  to  whom^ 
w^  pi9[e  thesig.ohl|gf(tions  was  the  illustripus  Newton,  w;iio  was 
boi-Q^  ^olstr.QOy  ip  Lii^colnshire^  on  Christmas-clay,  1642* 
th'p  ypai: .  ii(  .^icn  Gfdileo  died.     I^is  father  wafi  ^h^  reduced ' 
descencl^R^i  a  noblefamily,  but  the  genius  of  the  soneclipsed 
ali  the  spleifflpur  of  her/sditary  titles  an4  hpnours* '  Every 
sci^^.UQOif  whiph  tbi^  great  nmn' eipplpyed  U^^ 
received,  a, new  form  from  his  h^^s,^  ancl  w<a8,  caf;r^ed  to  i^ 
degrpe  ot  perfectipiiL  udooked  for  by  t^e  anqepts.    In  the 
coursjs  0^  a  fi^w  years,  he  hfi4,desti:oyed(  tl^  wprks  of  ages^ 
and  erectedan  edi(|pe  of  bis  Q^fi  wiiidi  ^iA  l)^  as  lasting, as 
thp  i^l^ric  pfjttpiturie  Itself. 

**.  Ajgebta,  geometry, '  meqhfnjqs,  optips,  chrpnology, 
philosopny,  &u{l:  astrof^Pi^jy,  began  rum,  to,  ^ume  an  un- 
usj^al  ^lendoiii;  ax\^  dignity  ;  and  by  nis.  imprpveipcpt/s  and, 
diacoyeries  wer,e  rendered  nrpd/gipusly  mo^e  e^^tpnsive  and 
ini^prtant.-  His  apcpupt^  ot  the  universe,  and  thp  law^  by 
wnich  it  is  r.egulated^  i^  foi^nd^d  uppn  the  most  mdubitable, 
principles  of  reason,  scienpe,  and  obse^vatipp.  We  are  no  ^ 
longer  doomed  to  wander  through  the  in^ipate  mazesof  hy. 
pothesis  and.conjectur^e.  Nature  appean^  in  all  hpr  primitivp, 
simpljcily.  Chaps. flpd  at  the  moment  this  wpjiderful  gepius 
entered,  as  if  by.  magic,  into  thp  depths  pfsciencp,  witliout 
attenj^f  ng  to  theu^ii^  gradations.  God  said,  *  Let  there  be 
lighL  and,  there  wps  li^t.'  Newton  separated,  thp  light  from 
the  darkness,  of  scipnce ;  and  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
seem  niadequate  to  any  higher  pursuit  than  bis  immortal 
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method  of  fluxions ;  any  thing  beyond  that  must  be  the 
science  of  pure  intelligence. 

<<  The  sun  is  now  ue  centre  of  our  SYStein»  and  may  be 
considered  the  emperor  of  the  world,  ana  the  earth,  planets, 
and  comets,  as  his  subjects ;  for  by  virtue  of  their  mutual  ac- 
tions upof  each  other,  and  by  virtue  of  his  power  thev  move 
round  nim  in  their  several  orbits^  *  and  from  his  lordly  eye 
keep  distance  due,  aloof  amid  the  vulgar  constellations  thick.* 
Among  the  planets,  also,  there  are  several  orders  of  nobility ; 
the  Earthy  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  are  the  sovereigns 
of  theilr  respective  dominions,  and  have  satellites  or  moons 
for  their  ministers  or  attendants ;  they  each  move  round 
their  master,  in  obedience  to  his  wiU,  and  are  subject  to  the 
laws  he  imposes  on  them :  thus  celestial  and  sublunary  na- 
ture are  the  same,  order  and  regularity  result  from  seeming 
confusion,  and  subordination  and  dependence  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  part  of  the  universe. 

*'  This  illustrious  philosopher  had  made  his  discoveries  in 
ceometry,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Principia,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Optics,  when  he  was  onJy  twenty-four  years  of 
age!  A  circumstance  no  less  extraordinary,  than  the  disco- 
veries themselves ;  and  serves  to  countenance  the  idea  of 
Fontenelle,  who  observes,  upon  this  occasion,  *  that  if  intel- 
ligent beings  of  an  order  superior  to  man  make  aipromss  m 
Imowledge  Dy  certain  gradations,  they  probably  ny  while  we 
creep,  and  pass  over  without  notice  many  of  the  interme- 
diate stqps,  which  the  confined  limits  of  the  human  mind  ren- 
der absolutely  necessary  to  our  advancement.  How  diffinrent 
the  lot  of  great  men !  How  advantageous  to  the  sciences  the 
enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  is  the  birth-rieht  ^of  all  men ! 
We  nave  beheld  Copernicus,  through  fear  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  interested  priests,  obliged  to  withhold  from  the 
worid  for  thirty-six  years  the  discoveries  he  had  made.  We 
have  seen  Kepler  travelling  to  a  remote  city  to  beg  his 
arrears,  when  his  wife  and  children  were  literally  starving 
at  home.  We  have  seen  Galileo  dragged  by  odious 
priests  before  an  odious  tribunal,  and,  through  fear  of 
the  rack,  renouncing,  in  words^  truths  which  he  died  in 
the  belief  of.  How  different  Newton's  lot :  bom  in  a 
land  of  liberty,  his  discoveries  gained  him  universal  fame ; 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge  we  behold  him  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics ;  in  the  constitutional  parliament  of 
1(S88,  we  find  him  the  representative  of  the  university  of 
which  he  was  a  member;  then  we  see  him  knighted,  and 
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appointeil  director  of  the  mint,  by  aueen  Anne;  in  1703, 
we  behold  him  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  dignity  he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  in  1T«7.  Durmg 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  obtained  the  most  dhtin- 
guished  consideration,  and  the  nation,  to  whose  dory  he 
had  so  much  contributed^  decreed  him  at  his  death  public 
fiinereal  honours. 

«<  I  have  been  led  into  a  long  discussion,  but  the  subject 
was  too  interesting  to  be  lightly  passed  over.'* 

Edward.—"  Ah !  my  dear  Sir,  after  all,  there  is  no 
place  like  the  British  Island.  It  is  all  very  well  to  see 
other  countries,  that  we  may  be  able  properly  to  appre- 
ciate one's  own."  ^.  ^    ^ 

Dr.  Walker.—'*  So  thinks  the  Laplander,  so  thmk  the 
diferent  inhabitants  of  every  clime  under  heaven.  This 
maladie  du  pays  is  inherent  in  human  nature>^  and  was  wisely 
planted  in  the  breast  of  man  by  an  all-wise  and  beneficent' 
Creator." 
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<<  But  we  will  now  resume  the  subject  immediately  iinder'-^ 
our  consideration*  You  are  aware,  my  dear  Antonio,  that 
the  sun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is  but  a  very  little 
part  of  the  grand  machine  of  the  universe.  Although  the 
stars  which  we  behold  in  the  firmament,  owing  to  their  im« 
mense  and  inconceivable  distance,  appear  very  small,  they 
are  no  less  spacious  and  luminous  than  the  radiant  source  of 
our  day.  Every  star  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  a  sy-Sf- 
t^m ;  it  has  then  a  retinue  of  worlds  enlightened  by  its 
beams,  and  revolving  round  jts  attractive  influence. 

*<  Were  it  possible  that  we  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
^ost  distant  of  those  twinkling  luminaries,  that  are  within 
tlie  reach  of  our  sight,  even  when  assisted  by  human  ait, 
we  should  there  see  other  skies  expanded,  another  sun  dis- 
tributing his  inexhaustible  beams  by  day,  other  stars  gilding 
the  horrors  of  the  alternate  nieht,  and  other  (perhaps 
nobler)  systems  established,  in  unknown  profusion,,  through  . 
the  boundless. dimensions  of  space. 
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^«  Job>  atet  a  most  bejmttfuldiatcrtaftioiioa  the  works  cf 
God,  a*  they  are  distribttted  tbrough  univenal  natare, 
clofleB  the  account  with  thb  acknewieaJi^meiit,  <  Xo!  th^se 
are  paiU  of  hie  ways:'  or.  as  the  origiaa}  wosd  more 
literiUly  signifies,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  el^antly  ren- 
dered, '  These  are  only  the  outermost  b<»ders  of  his  weflrks;' 
no  more  than  a  small  province  of  God's  muversal  ovmire. 

<<  It  is  obsenred  by  a  very  judicioos  wiitw  *,  *  That  if  the  sun 
himself,  which  enlightena  this  part  of  the  creation,  waseKtin- 
gttished,  and  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds,  which  moye  ai>out 
him,  were  annfliilated,  thev  would  not  be  missed  any  more 
than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  bulk  <»  which 
they  consist,  and  the  space  which  thev  occupy,  is  so  exceed- 
ingly little,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  their  loss  would 
scarce  leave  a  blank  in  the  immensity  of  God's  works.  The 
chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could  take  in 
the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from  oneond  of  the 
creation  to  the  other.' 

<'  A  celebrated  philosopher  f  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  l^  stars,  so 
far  removed  from  this  earth,  that  their  light  has  not  as  yet 
reached  to  us,  since  their  fint  creation. 

<<  There  is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  certain 
bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work 
of  infinite  wisdom,  prompted  by  infinite  goodness^  with  an 
infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  now  can  our  imagination-set 
any  bounds  to  it  ^ 

^i  What  an  august,  what  an  amazing  conception^  if  hu- 
man imaginaticm  can  conceive  it,  does  this  give  of  the 
works  of  the  Creator !  Thousands  and  thousands  of  suns, 
multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged  all  around  us,  at  immense 
distances  from  each  other,  attended  by  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  wprlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular, 
and  harmonious,  ^nvariabl^  keeping  the  paths  prescribed 
them ;  and  these  worlds,  in  all  probability,  peopled  with 
myriads  of  intelligent  beings,  formed  for  endless  progression 
in  perfection  and  felicity. 

*^  If  so  much  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  magnifi- 
cence, are  displayed  in  the  material  creation,  which  is  the 
least  considerable  part  of  the  universe,show  wise,  how  good 
must  He  be,  who  made  and  governs  the  whole ! 

*  Mr.  Addison.^  t  Huyghcns. 
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«  'n^e  magoiiic^noek  of  nalnire  aUnes  forth,  iil  all  her 
works^  Could  that  alL^powerful  haad  which  weiglied  the 
fottodatioDS  of  the  univecae,  which  suspended  throughout 
iufiotte  space  miUions  of  luminous  dobes^  which  gave  them 
Uie  first  impulse}  a^  which  created  planets  like  this  which 
we  inhabit,  find  obstacles  to  prevent  it  from  peopling  these, 
orbsy  as  it  hiu»  people^  ours  I 

<^  All  the  obsertationa  of  the  modern^  tend  to  persuade 
us  thai  our  «aoon  h^  an  atmosphere  ;.  parts  more  elevated 
and  enlightened  than  others ;  parts  lower  and  obscurer ;  and 
others^  which,  reflecting  less  light,  and  pcesenting  a  aur&ce. 
always  equally  smo^th^  are  thought  to  be  a  large  collection 
of  waters.  Have  we  not  every  reason  then  to  infer,  accordr 
ing  to  our  notions,  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  he.  has  placed 
tbe^e  beings  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  inhabit  that  planet^ 
in  order  t^t  all  these  phenomena  may  not  be  entirely  lost  ? 
We  can  never  persuade  ourselves  that  nature,  or  ti^e  Su- 
>  preme  Architect  of  the  world,  should  have  made  any  thing 
in  vain. 

*i  Father  Kircher  transported  himself  in  idea  to  all  the 
planets,  and  has  given  a  description  of  their  inhabitants  ac*^ 
cording  to  his  exalted  imagination*  Saturn,  he  says,  is 
peopled  with  melancholy  old  men,  who  have  pale  visages 
and  stern  looks,  and  who,  clothed  in  dismal  dresses,  march 
along  with  a  slow  pace,  bearing  in  their  hands  flaming 
torches.  In  Venus  he  observed  young  people  of  the  finest 
figure  and  most  exquisite  beauty,  some  of  whom  danced  to 
Uie  sound  of  harps  and  cymbals,  whilst  others  scattered,  in 
^reat  profusion,  odours  and  perfumes. 

<<  Whoever  imagines  that  so  many  glorious  suna  were 
created  only  to  give  a  faint  glimmering  light  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  globe,  must  have  a  very  superficial  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  and  a  mean  opinion^ of  the  divine  Wisdom. 
There  are  many  stars  which  are  not  visible  without  the 
assistance  of  a  good  telescope ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
giving  light  to  this  world,  they  can  only  foe  seen  by  a  few 
aatronomers.  By  an  infinitely  less  exertion  of  creating 
power,  Uie  Deity  could  have  given  our  earth  much  more 
light  by  a  single  additional  moon. 

**  FonteneUe  has  secured  himself  from  the  objections  of 
divines,  by  not  placing  men  in  the  other  planets,  but  inha- 
bitanClB  of  a  difierent  nature.     But  it  was  far  from  being  ne- 
cessary for  him  t6  do  so.    The  Scripture,  indeed,  inform . 
Ais^  that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  Adam,  but  this  is 
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only  meant  of  those  men  who  inhabit  our  globe.  Other  men 
may  faihabit  other  planets,  and  may  have  sprung  from  some 
other  father^ than  Adam,  Dare  we,  who,  m  comparison  of 
the  univerie,  are  mere  insects,  creeping  over  the  surfiice  of 
that  little  spot  called  the  earth,  prescribe  bounds  to  all 
nature] 

**  With  great  reason,  then,  do  all  philosophers  now  ad- 
mit  as  many  solar  systems,  more  or  less  like  ours,  as  there 
are  fixed  stars.  Even  those  minds,  which  are  the  least  tinc- 
tured with  philosophy,  begin  to  be  fiimBiarized  with  this 
idea  of  millions  ot  worlds;  which,  in  some  measure,  may 
be  ascribed  to '  Uie  elegant  work  of  Fontenj&lle  on  this 
subject. 

**  The  fixed  stars  comprehend  all  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  except  die  sun,  planets,  and  comets.  They  are 
distinguished  bv  the  naked  eye  from  the  planets,  bj  being 
less  bright  and  luminous,  and  by  continualiv  exhibitmg  that 
appearance,  which  we  call  the  twinkling  of  the  «tar8.  But 
a  more  remarkable  property  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  that 
from  which  they  have  obtained  their  name,  is  their  never 
changing  their  situation,  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  the 
planets  cbainge  their  situations. 

**  The  stars  which  are  nearest  to  us  seem  largest,  and  are 
therefore  called  of  the  ^m  magnitude.  Those  of  the  second 
magnitude  appear  less;  and  so  proceeding  on  to  the  sixth 
magnitude,  which  includes  all  the  fixed  stars  that  are  visi- 
ble without  a  telescope." 

Edward. — **  Has  the  number  of  fixed  stars  ever  been 
ascertained,  Sir?" 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Though  in  a  clear  winter's  nicht, 
without  moon-shine,  they  seem  to  be  innumerable,  whi<Si  is 
owing  to  their  strong  sparicling,  and  our  looking  at  them  id 
a  confused  manner,  yet  when  the  whole  firmament  is  di- 
vided, as  it  has  been  done  by  the  ancients,  into  signs  and 
constellations,  the  number  that  can  be  seen  at  a  time,  by 
the  naked  eye,  is  not  above  1000. 

**  Since  the  introduction  of  telescopes,  indeed,  the  num* 
ber  of  fixed  stars  has  been  justly  considered  as  immense ; 
because  the  greater  perfection  we  arrive  at  in  our  glasses, 
the  more  stars  always  appear  to  us.  Mr.  Flamstead,  late 
royal  astronomer  at  Greenwich,  has  giveb  us  a  catalogue  of 
about  SOQ^  stars.  Halley  observed  350  more  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  And  Dr.  Herschel  thinks  he  has  seen  stars 
42,000  times  as  far  off  as  Sirius,    In  one  instance  a  cluster 
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of  5000  8tar8|  in  a  mass^  were  barely  visible  in  the  forty 
foot  telescope,  and  consequently  must  have  been  eleven 
trillions  of  miles  off. 

*<  Modem  discoveries  make  it  probable,  that  each  of  these 
fixed  stars  is  a  sun,  liaving  worlds  revolving  round  it,  as  our 
sun  has  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolving  round  him.  So 
that^  perhaps^  there  are  as  many  systems  of  worlds/ as  there 
are  fixed  stars  in  the  expanse  of  heaven. 

**  Now  the  dog-star  appears  twenty-seven  thousand  times 
less  than  the  sun  ;  and,  as  the  distance  of  the  stars  must  be 
greater  as  they  seem  less,  mathematicians  have  computed 
the  distance  of  Sirius  from  us  to  be  two  billions  and  two 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  miles. 

**  The  motion  of  light,  therefore,  which,  though  so 
quick  as  to  be  commonlv  thought  instantaneous,  takes  up 
more  time  in  travelling  n*om  the  stars  to  us,  than  we  do  in 
making  a  West  India  voyage.  A  sound  would  not  arrive  to 
us  from  thence  in  fifty  Uiousand  years;  which,  next  to 
light,  is  considered  as  the  quickest  body  we  are  acquainted 
with.  And  a  cannon-ball,  flying  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  an  hour,  would  not  reach  us  in  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  years. 

*'  The  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  firom  our  earth, 
and  from  one  another,  is  of  all  considerations  the  most  pro- 
per for  raising  our  ideas  of  the  works  of  God.  The  star 
nearest  to  us,  and  consequently  the  largest  in  appearance,  is 
the  dog-star,  or  Sirius. 

**  "nie  moon  is  a  large  globe  like  our  earth,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  form ;  about  2000  miles  diameter,  her  distance  from 
the  earth  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles,  and  her 
periodical  revolution  round  the  earth  is  perfomed  in  about 
twenty-seven  days.  She  is  not  a  luminary  like  the  sun^  but 
a  dark  opaaue  body,  and  receives  all  the  light  she  shines 
with  from  the  sun,  and  by  reflection  conveys  it  to  us  in  the 
sun's  absence. 

**  By  viewing  her  with  the  naked  eye  we  discern  a  num« 
ber  of  spots,  which  the  imagination  naturally  supposes  to  be 
seas,  continents,  and  the  like ;  and  on  a  more  accurate  in- 
spection, with  a  telescope,  the  hj^othesis  of  j)Ianetary 
worlds  receives  additional  confirmation.  Vast  cavities  and 
asperities  are  observed  upon  various  parts  of  her  surface;, 
exactly  resembling  vallies  and  mountains ;  and  every  other 
appearance  seems  to  indicate,  that  she  is  a  body  of  the  same 
nature  with  our  earth.    We  can  scarcely  hope  to  make 
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optical  instraments  sufficiently  perfect  to  render  aoSaalB 
visible  at  such  a  distance;  but  Hecsclial»  whose  telescopes 
are  far  superior  to  any  that  were  ever  before  executed,  is 
said,  to  have  disc9verea  a  manifest  yokauip  in  the  moon,  this 
Edward  before  described  to  you  Antonio  f  and  if  his  im- 
pirovements  are  pursued,  we  may,  perhaps,  receive  ijadubi- 
table  proofs  of  her  being  an  inhabite4  world* 

<<  Galileo^  when  he  first  saw  this  planet  through  his^  tele- 
jBCOpe,  was  struck  with  the  singularity  of  her  appeigriince ; 
and  being  free  from  the  prejudices  of  the  schools,  soon  dis- 
covered a.  striking  similitude  between  her  and  the  earth. 
This  is  what  Milton  finely  alludes  to  when  he  describes  the 
shield  of  Satan,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Paradise  Lost. 


-"  *  The  broad  circumference 


Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moou,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views. 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol^, 
Or  in  y  aldamo,  to  descry  new  lands,  . 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  giobe.' 

"  Several  astronomers  have  given  us  exact  maps  of  the 
moon,  with  the  figure  of  every  spot,  as  it  appears  through 
the  best  telescopes,  distinguishing  each  of  them  by  a  proper 
name.  I^ieciori  divided  tne  lunar  regions  among  those  phi- 
losophers and  astronomersf  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  giving 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  to  the  largest 
spots,  and  those  of  less  eminence  to  the  smaller.  But  He- 
velius,  who  did  not  approve  of  this  distribution,  denoted  the 
different  parts  of  the  moon  by  such  geographical  names. as 
belong  to  the  several  islands,  countries,  and  £eas  of  our 
earth,  without  anj'  regard  to  their  situation  or  figure.  The 
method  of  Riccioli,  however,  is  that  which  is  now  generally 
followed,  as  the  names  of  Hipparchus,  Tycho,  Copernicus, 
&c.  are  more  pleasing  to  astronomers,  than  those  of  Africa, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Sicily,  and  Mount  ^tna. 

**  That  the  spots  in  the  moon,  which  are  taken  for  moun- 
tains and  vallies,  are  in  reality  such,  is  evident  from  their 
shadows.  For  in  all  situations  of  the  ipoon,  the  elevated 
parts  are  constantly  found  to  cast  a  triangular  shadow,  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  cavities  are  always  dark  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  il- 
luminated on  the  opposite  one;  which  is  exactly  conformable 
to  what  we  observe  of  hills  and  vallies  on  the  earth.  And  as 
the  tops  of  these  mountains  are  considerably  elevated  above 
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A%  ol&er  parts  of  the  mir&ce,  they  are  frequently  iUimi. 
noted  when  they  ai}e<at  a  cossideeable  distance  frooi  the 
confines  of  the  enlightened  heinisphere>  and  by  this  means 
aSbri  ua  a  method  of  determlftiiiip  their  heights. 

^  Astronomers  urore  formerly  of  opinion  that  the  moon 
had  no  atmosphere^  because  she  k  never  dbscured  by  clouds 
or  T^oors>  and  because  the  fixed  stars,  at  the  time  of  an  oc- 
cuitation,  disappear  instantaneously,  without  any  gradual 
£minmtion  of  their  light.  Biit  if  we  consider  the  effects  of 
days  and  nights^  which  are  nearly  thirty  tinles  as  long  as  with 
us,  we  may  readily  grant  thaitthe  phenomena  of  vapours  aMkd 
meteors  must  be  very  different^  And  besides,  the  vaporous 
or  obscure  part  of  our  atmosphere  is  only  ahoiit  the  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eigbtietli  part  of  the  earth's  dia* 
meter,  as  is  evident  firom  the  height  of  the  clouds,  which  is 
seldom  above  three  or  four  miles ;  and,  therefore,  as  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter  is  only  about  thirty-one  minutes 
and  a  hair,  or  189<)  seconds,  the  obscure  part  of  her  atmos* 
phere,  supposing  it  to  reseinble  our  own,  when  viewed  from 
the  earth,  must  subtend  an  angle  of  less  than  one  second ; 
i^ich  is  so  small  a  space,  that  observations  must  be  ex* 
^emely  accurate  to  determine  whether  the  supposed  ob- 
scuration takes  place  or  not. 

**  In  looking  at  the  moon  through  a  telescope,  we  con- 
stantly observe  the  same  face ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
she  turns  onl^  once  round  upon  her  axis  in  the  time  of  every 
periodical  revolution ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
have  but  one  day  and  night  in  the  course  of  a  month*  This 
rotation  on  her  axis,  which  is  the  most  uniform  motion  the 
moon  has,  occasions  a  seeming  irregularity,  which  is  called 
her  libration :  for  as  the  moon's  motion  in  her  orbit  is  not 
uniform,  the  effect  it  has  in  turning  her  face  from  the  earth 
is  likewise  subject  to  the  6ame  irregularities ;  so  that  in  the 
swiftest  part  of  her  revolution,  for  instance,  her  face  is  turned 
from  the  earth  something  more  than  her  rotation  on  her  axis 
turns  in  the  contrary  way ;  and  therefore  she  will  appear  to 
have  a  small  motion  on  her  axis  towards  the  east. 

**  In  the  slower  part  of  her  revolutibn,  the-contrary  will 
be  seen  ;  for  then  the  rotation  on  her  axis  prevailing,  brings 
the  western  parts  into  sight,  and  occasions  the  eastern  to  dis- 
appear. This  is  called  libration  in  longitude  ;  besides  which 
there  is  another  kind  of  libration^  that  arises  from  the  moon'a 
axis  being  inclined  to  the  plane  bf  her  orbit ;  on  which  ao- 
count^  sometimes  one  of  her  poles^  and  sometimes  the  other^ 
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it  inclined  towards  the  earth.  In  consequenoe  of  diis  we 
see  more  or  less  of  the  polar  regions  at  diflerent  times,  and 
therefore  this  motion  is  called  libration  in  latitude. 

«  One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  attending  the 
moon,  is  the  continual  change  of  figure  to  which  she  is  8ufo« 
ject.  Sometimes  she  appears  perfectly  full,  or  circular,  at 
other  times  half,  at  other  times  only  a  quarter  illuminated, 
changing  through  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  And  as  these 
changes  are  always  the  same  at  the  same  eloneatiop  from  the 
sun,  they  prove  that  she  receives  her  light  from  that  lumi- 
nary; for  Uie  moon  being  enlightened  on  that  side  only 
which  faces  the  sun,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  that  en- 
lightened part  will  be  vi8ihle,according  ^  it  is  turned  towards 
us,  or  from  us ;  and  her  figure  will  consequently  appear  to 
vary  through  the  whole  of  her  revolution.  This  may  be 
easily  illustrated  by  means  of  an  ivory  ball ;  which  being  held 
before  a  candle  in  various  positions,  will  present  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  its  illuminated  hemisphere  to  the  view  of  the 
observer,  according  to  its  situation. 

**  And  now,  I  think,  young  gentlemen,''  continued  Doc« 
tor  Walker,  <^  that  we  have  stolen  moreUian  one  hour  from 
our  usual  rest,  I  trust  we  shall  feel  no  ill  effects  from  this 
privation.  The  subject  so  completely  engrossed  me,  that  I 
was  unconscious  of  tiie  rapid  flight  of  time.'* 


•SECTION  XII. 


VOLCANIC   ISLAND   OP   8ABRINA — PHILOSOPHY  OF    TH^ 
ANCIfiNTS. 

<<  Shall  we  touch  at  the  Azores,  Sir  V*  said  Edward,  as 
they  received  the  cheering  intelligence  that  they  were 
making  fast  for  the  Madeiras.  "  No,"  replied  his  friend, 
'*  I  wish  to  sail  direct  from  Madeira  to  Lisbon/  if  I  can  find 
a  vessel  which  can  accommodate  us  immediately.  What, 
I.  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  the  volcanic  islands  which 
have  been  thrown  up  in  the  sea,  near  Tercera  and  St. 
Michael's." 

"  Yes/'  said  Edward,  '*  I  was  indeed ;  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  island  Sabrina,  which  in'  the  year  1811 
rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  stormy  deep." 
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<*  I  daw  tliat  eruption/'  said  the  did  mariner  who  had 
given  them  an  account  of  the  Arabian  method  of  charming  - 
the  serpents;  **  I  was  in  Captain  TiUard's  vessel  when 
Sabrina  rose.  When  we  first  saw  it,  we  thought  two  vessels 
were  engaged^  for  its  appearance  then  resembled  two 
columns  of  smoke^  which  rose  perpendicularly  to  a  consider* 
lible  height.  You  can  imagine  nothing  grander  than^  this 
carious  sight.  I  can  however  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  what 
I  fiiw.  You  must  fancy  a  prodigious  body  of  smoke  rising 
^from  the  sea,  the  surface  of  which  was  marked  by  the  silvery 
rippling  of  the  waves,  occasioned  by  the  light  steady  breezes 
which  you  generally  find  in  those  climates.  Whea  this  body 
of  smoke  was  not  violently  agitated  it  resembled  a  circular 
cloud  I'evolving  on  the  water  like  a  horizontal  wheel  in  vari* 
ous  and.  irregular  evolutions^  expanding  itself  gradually  on 
the  lee  side,  when  suddenly  a  column  of  the  blackest  cinders^ 
ashesy  and  stones  would  shoot  up  in  the  form  c^  a  sfHre,  lean- 
ing towards  the  windward  ^  this  would  be  rapidly  succeeded 
by  a  second^  third,  and  fourth,  each  acquiring  greater  velo- ' 
city,  and  overtopping  the  other  till  they  at  last  appeared  to 
reach  the  sky,  I  was  going  to  say^  clouds,  but  there  were 
none. 

- ''  As  the  violence  of  the  eruptidn  decreased,  these  clouds 
oi  smoke  broke  into  various  branches  resembling  a  group  of 
pines;  these  again  forming  themselves  into  feathery  forms 
resembled  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers ;  but  as  there  were  also 
volumes  of  light  and  black  ashes  moving  at  the  same  time  • 
wkh  the  light  white  cloqds,  the  effect  produced  was  that  of  a 
rapid  succession  of  blaek  and  white  plumes  towering  one 
above  the  other.  While  this  beautiful  appearance  was  pass- 
ing away>  the  light  waving  branches  of  willows  on  all  sides 
appeared.  The  densest  i)art  of  the  volcano  in  the  mean- 
while emitted  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  while  the 
smibke  ff  om  thi»  part  rolled  off  in  dark  heavy  masses  drawing 
up  imnumerable  waterspouts.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  day 
that  a  peak  was  discovered  above  water,  the  foundation  of 
the  new  island,  which  our  captain  christened  Sabrina.  Several 
slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at  St.  Michaers  and 
the  neighbouring  isles  during  this  violent  struggle  between 
the  contending  dements.'^         ^  .      ^ 

<'  Thank  you,  good  Morgan,"  said  Edward  and  Antonio. 
*^  I  wish,"  continued  the  former,  **  we  had  been  sofortiHiate 
as  to  see  this  wonderful  phenomenon.' '  ''The  rise  and 
formation  of  the  island. near  Santorini  in  the  Ai*chipelago>*' 
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added  AntoQiOy  '' j(nvif t  have  been  &r  more  imposing  tban 
that  of  Sabrioa.'* 

Havii^  amused  thfOBselves  for  some  time  with  obserj^^ons 
upon  the  most  marvellous  phenomena  they  ha^  s^o  or 
heard  described,  our  voyagers  witlidrew  according  to  their 
usual  custom  to  the  cabin,  to  devpte  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
study.  Shall  I  interrupt  you,,  Sir?"  said  £dward,  ''  if  I 
read  to  Antpuio  an  account  of  ancient  philosophy  and  philoso- 
phers V*  "  Not  at  all,*'  was.  the  Doctor's  reply  j  "  pray 
commence  your  philosophical  d^cussioi^.'' 

Edward. — f<  Ancient  philosophy,  or  the  principles  as- 
serted and  propagated  by  ancient  philosophers^  may  be 
divided  into  Pythagorean*  Aristotelian,  Peripatetic*  Socra^ 
tic,  Platonic*  Academic^  Cyrenaic,  Epicurean*  Stoic,  Cynip, 
a^d  Sceptic* 

'^  1,  PythagoreanPhUosdph^  was  taught  by  the  philosopheni 
who.  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Pythagpras ;  he  flourished 
attout  500  years  before  Christ  They  taught  that  there  is 
one  Qod,  an  incorruptible  and  invisible  Being,  and  therefore 
only  to  be  worshiped  with  a  pyre  mind ;  and  that  there  is  a 
relfitipnship  between  tb^gods  and  maD»  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Provi- 
dei^ce.  They  assert^ed  a.transiQigratian  of  soulsj  and  tbere- 
f Qrie  the  ioimortality  of  the  soul  They,  taught  that  virtue  is 
harniony*  health,  and  every  good  thing,  and  inculcated  in 
an  impressive  manner  the  duties  of  childr/en  towards  their 
parents.  The  disciples  of  this  school  exhoited  to  cherish  sen« 
timfsnt^  honourable  to  the  female  seau  We  will  send  a  few 
of  these  philosophers  to  the  islands  in  the  SouthSea*''  said 
Edward« 

^*  2.  ArisMeliaA  Philoicph^.  This  was  taught  by  Aris- 
totle* and  maintained  by  his  followers ;« it  was  also  called 
peripatniic,  Aristotle  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  but  his  system 
differed  greatly  from  that  of  his  master.  Without  enumer- 
ating his  principles*  it  may  be  observed  that  mosjt  of  tbem 
were  &lae*  and  his  reasonings  inconclusive. 

/'  3.  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  so  called  from  a  sect  of  phUo- 
SQphers  the  followeirs  of  Aristotle.  Cicero  teUs  us  that  Plato 
left  two  e:Kcellent  disciples  Xenocrates  and  Aristotle,  who 
founded  two  sects*  who  differed  in  name.  The  former  called 
academics*  t>ecause  they  held  their  conferenqes  in  the  aca- 
demy :  the  latter  who  followed  Aristotle  were  called  peripa- 
teties,  or  walkers*  because  they  disputed  walking  in  the 
lyceum  or  scWl. 
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«*  4.  Socraiic  PhUoMopkff.  This  comprised  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  with  regard  to  morality  and  religion,  maintained 
and  taught  by  Socrates  about  400  yeai*s  before  Chrkt^  So- 
crates was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  persons  in  the  heathen 
world;  The  first  introduction  of  moral  philosophy  is  ascribed 
to  him.  He  it  was  that  led  men  from  the  contemplation  of. 
the  heavens  to  consider  themselves^  their  own  passions, 
opinions,  fttculties,  duties>  and  actions.  It  was  he  who^  when 
2A\  the  other  philosophers  boasted  that  they  knew  all  things^ 
first  owned  that  he  knew  nothing  but  this,  that  he  knew 
nothing.  Socrates  wrote  nothing  himself*  yet  almost  all  the 
sects  of  Greece  refer  their  origin  to  his  discipline.  The 
genuine  principles  of  his  philosophy  are  stated  in  the  Memo- 
rabilia  of  Xenophon  :  Plato  by  attributing  to  his  master  con- 
ceptions, sublime  indeed^  but  evidently  borrowed^from,  and 
embellished  with  the  mythology  of,  the  Pythagorean  school, 
has  rendered  bis  writings  on  this  point  apocryphal. 

*f  5.  Plaionie  Pkilosopikff,  This  was  founded  by  PlatOi 
who  lived  about  5dO  years  before  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  from  traditions  founded  upon  early  revelations : 
'-  from  scattered  fragmenta  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  creed  :' 
find  there  is  scarcely  any  thiog  good  or  commendable  said*  of 
the  Deity,  but  what  he  had- from  ancient  creeds^  which  pre^ 
▼ailed  before  the  general  defection  to  idolatry^  Plato  con- 
fesses that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  knowledge  of  the  one 
infinite  God  from  an  ancient  people,  better  and  nearer  to 
Ciodlhan  they.  His  account  of  man's  state  of  innocence ; 
that  he  was  bom  of  the  earth;  that  he  was  naked;  that  he 
enjoyed  a  truly  happy  state;  that  he  conversed  with  brutes; 
that  a  personage  was  expected,  who  would  give  mankind  a 
model  for  devotion,  &c.  in  short,  all  parts  of  his  philosophy 
bear  evident  marks  of  being  derived  from  Revelation. 

*'  6.  Academic  Philosophy  was  originally  derived  firora 
Socrates  and  Plato,  who  taught  in  a  grove  hear  Athens,  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  Academus,  an  Athenian  hero. 
Labour  and  caution  in  their  researches  in  opposition  to  rash 
and  hasty  decisions,  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  disciples  of  the  ancient  academy.  The  sceptical  notions 
of  Arcesilaus,  Carneades^  and  the  other  disciples  of  the  suc- 
ceeding academics,  were  of  a  very  opposite  nature  to  those 
which  were  inculrated  by  Socrates  and  Plato. 
-  •*  7.  Cyrenaic  Philosophy,  so  called  from  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Their  leading  tenets  were 
unfriendly  to  virtue  and  the  welfare  of  society.  This  sect  was 
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afterwards  divided  into  three  braaches,  when  it  soon  lan- 
guished and  sunk  into  deserved  obscurity. 

*'  8«  Epiaurean  Philosophy^  so  named  from  Epicurus  the 
founder.  The  Epicureans  have  in  all  ages  been  decried  for 
their  morals  and  their  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  sense : 
and  in  the  common  use  of  the  word.  Epicurean  signifies  an 
indolent,  effeminate,  and  voluptuous  person.  But  there 
were  two  kinds  of  Epicureans,  the  rigid  and  the  remisB. 
The  rigid  were  stricdy  attached  to  the  sentiments  of  £pi- 
curusi  and  placed  all  their  happiness  in  the  pure  pleasures  of 
the  mind,  resulting  from  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  reipias 
placed  all  their  happiness  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body»  in 
eating,  drinking,  &&  Ihe  former,  who  were  the  genidne 
Epicureans,  called  the  others  the  sophists  of  their  sect 
Epicurus  flourished  more  than  300  years  before  Christ. 

''  9.  Stok  PhilotopI^  includes  the  folkiwers  off  Zeno;  so 
called  because  Zeno  used  to  teach  under  a  portico  or  piazza. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  many  of  his  dcgmata  fiom  the 
Phoenician  philosophy,  which  was  in  fact  taken  from  th0 
Jewish*  Many  things  also  appear  to  be  borrowed  fix>m  the 
schools  of  Socrates,  and  Plato.  The  morality  of  the.  StcncB 
was  couched  in  paradoxes :  as,  the  wise  man  is  void  of  all 
passion  and  perturbation  of  mind  |  that  pain  is  no  i^  evil  $ 
that  a  wise  man  is  happy  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  torture; 
that  a  wise  man  is  always  the  same,  and  always  joyful  $  that 
none  but  a  wise  man  is.  free  and  rich,  or  ought  to  be  esteemed 
or  acknowledged  as  a  king,  magbtrate»  poet,  or  philosq)her ; 
that  all  wise/men  are  great ;  that  all  things  are  a  wise  man's 
who  is  contented  with  himself;  that  wise  men  are  the  only 
true  friends  and  lovers ;  that  nothing  ever  happens  to  a  wise 
inan  beyond  expectation  3  that  all  good  things  are  equal,  and 
equally  to  be  desii-ed ;  and  that  goodness  admits  of  no  in* 
crease  or  diminution ;  with  many  others.  They  acknew* 
ledged  one  God,  whom  they  called  Mind,  Fate,  Jupiter,  and 
believed  that  the  human  soul  survived  th^  body. 

*^  1(X  Cynic  Philoaophy,  The.disciples  of  this  sect  valued 
themselves  upon  a  contempt  of  every  thing,  especially  riches 
and  estates,  arts  and  sciences ;  all  excepting  morality.  The 
founder  of  this  sect  was-AntistheneS|  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
nearly  400  years  before  Christ.  He  was  called  an  ingenu- 
ous and  sincere  dog,  it  being  the  distinguished  character  of 
the  Cynics  to  attack  and  bark  at  the  wicked,  and  to  defend 
and  fawn  on  the  good;  hence  they  were  called  Cynics. 
Antisthenes  had  an  academy  not  fieir  from  the  gates  of  Athens. 
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There  is  an  affinity  between  the  Stoics  and  the  Cynics;  but 
the  former  were  more  modest  and  resened  than  the  latter, 
who  are  said  to  have  banished  all  shame.  Diogenes  was  of 
this  sect ;  he  lived  380  years  before  Christ^ 

'Ml.  Sceptic  Philosophy.  The  doctrines  and  opinions  of 
the  Sceptics,  called  also  Pyrrhonism,  from  its  author  Pyr- 
rho,  who  lived  about  ^00  years  before  Christ.  The  ancient 
scepticism  consisted  in  doubting  of  every  thing,  in  affirming 
nothings  and  in  keeping  the  judgment  in  suspense  on  every 
thing.  Socrates,  as  was  before  observed*  used  to  say,  '  I 
know  nothing  but  this,'  that  I  know  nothing:'  which  the 
Sceptics  altered  to  this,  '1  know  nothing,  not  even  thi«> 
that  I  know  nothing.* 

''In  cdncluding  these  observations  on  the  ancient  philoso- 
phy  and  philosophers,  it  may  be  observed  that  Scripture  was 
the  basisy  or  rather  the  chief  source  whence  the  heathens  of 
Greece  and  Rome  drew  their  fables;  they  founded  thehr 
tenets  on  the  fiirst  principles  of  religion.  Their  philosophy 
seemed  but  a  prelude  to  that  conversion  of  them  which  God 
had  so  frequently  predicted  by  his  prophets*  The  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion  they  thus  inculcated  to  their  disciples, 
400  years  before  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  shed  its  blessings 
on  the  world.  Plato  began  to  write  immediately  after -the 
three  last  pro{>hets  that  were  in  Israel.  When  the  pmphets 
ceased  among  the  Jews,  God  raised  these  philosophers  to  !!• 
luminate  the  Gentiles.  Thus  many  sublime  principles  were 
publicly  taught  at  Athens  ;  for  several  of  the  philbSophere 
instnicted  their  schdlars  in  the  belief  of  One  God,  whom 
they  were  not  only  to  love  and  obey,  but  to  endeavour  to 
,  resemble  in  holiness  and  righteousness.  They  also  strongly 
inculcated  that  gre^t  Christian  virtue,  humility y  and  as  forcibly 
reprobated  its  opposite  vice^  which  Daniel  declares  iioasnot 
made  for  man,  viz.  pridb." 

"  Do  you  not  now  perceive,**  said  Doctor  Walker,  *'  the 
oiigin  of  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  Unknown  God,  which  St* 
I'au.l  discovered  in  Athens  ?"  *'  Very  evidently,*'  replied 
Edward. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

LIVE  or  CBRVAMTBS. 

.  **  You  once  promised  us.  Sir/'  said  Edward  to  Dr.  Walker 
as  they  scudded  under  a  gentle  breeze.  "  to-relate  to  us  the 
most  prominent  feature?  in  the  life  of  Cervantes^  the  cele- 
brated author  of  Don  (guixote.*' 

''  And  now/'  replied  his  friend^  '^I  will  fulfil  that  proa^se. 
-*-I  need  not  tell  you  that  Cery  States  was  a  Spanianl;  he 
was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  church;  or  else  they 
wished  him  to  study  physic  $  the  two  professions,  and  the 
only  ones  which  were  useful  and  profitable  at  that  time  in 
Spain*  But  Cervantes  had  the  misfortune  to  prefer  making 
▼enes  to  deeper  studies ;  yet  his  first  poetic  attempts  were 
Qot  attended  with  much  success.  His  elegy  upon  the  death 
of  0ue^ft  Isabella^  and  a  small  poem  entitled  Ftlene,  were 
coolly  recdved  i  and  Cervantes  in  disgust  quitted  his  native 
country  and  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  was  reduced  to  such 
extremity,  as  to  hire  himself  as  valet  to  Cardinal  Aquaviva. 
Disgusted  however  with  his  employment  he  became  a  sokiier, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  he  was  wounded  and  maimed  in 
his  rieht  hand. 

''  In  consequence  of  thb  misfortune  he  was  placed  in  the 
hospital  at  Messina.  When  he  quitted  this  asylum  he  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  enrolled  himself  as  one  of  the  garrison 
of  that  place.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  after  which  he 
embarked  on  board  a  galley  for  Spidn,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately captured  by  Amaut  Mami,  and  carried  into  Algiers. 
-Arnaut  Mami  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  cor^rs  of  his 
time  *,  his  name  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies ; 
he  wasa  severe  and  cruel  master^  and  in  the  service  of  this 
man  Cervantes  passed  many  bitter  hours.  His  courage  how- 
ever supported  him  under  his  sufferings,  and  although  he 
was  certain  of  dying  in  torments  if  he  attempted  to  procure 
his  liberty  and  faiiedi  his  daring  soul  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  following  plan  in  order  to  i^ccoroplish  this  first 
wish  of  every  captive's  heart.  Fourteen  Spanish  slaves  and 
himself  resolved  to  attempt  this  almost  hopeless  undertaking; 
but  what  will  not  the  love  of  liberty  surmount?  .  After 
many  deliberations  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  them  should  be 
ransomed,  and  that  this  onej^ould  go  back  into  his  own 
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counirjy  and  having  procured  a  yessel  h€  flhould  return  to 
Algiers,  and  by  night  take  on  board  his  companions,  llieire 
were  however  many  obstacles  to  conquer  before  this  could  be 
accomplished.  The  ransom  of  one  of  the  prisoners  was  to  be 
gained  :  this  was  procured  by  alms  and  extra  work;  but  so 
trifling  was  the  money  they  got^  that  it  took  two  whole 
years  ere  they  could  amass  a  sum  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

**  The  gardener  of  Arnaut  Mami  was  two  years  also  digging 
a  cave  by  the  sea  side  large  enough  to  contain  them—*' 

"  I  am  very  much*  afhitd/'  said  Edward^  interrupting  the 
Doctor,  ^'  that  my  patience  would  have  expired,  ancf  niy 
hope  also,  long  before  two  years  had  crept  slowly  away. 
Two  years !  they  must  have  appeared;two  ages ;  but  I  b^g 
your  pardon,  Sir,  I  interrupt  you." 

•Dh.  Walkeh. — "  But  the  most  difficult  task  was  the 
escape  of  the  several  slaves  from  their  masters  3  this  un* 
dertaking,  perilous  as  it  was,  at  length  was  effected  :  it  how- 
ever occupied  six  months  more.  Now  imagme  them  all 
assembled  in  their  cave,  with  their  companion  Vianne,  'a 
Majorcan,  whom  their  joint  labours  had  ransomed,  and  who, 
before  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  came  to  pay  one 
farewell  visit  to  his  friends.  Imagine  their  hopes  and  ietaa 
when  he  4ook  leave  of  them;  he  might  be  true,  but  he 
might  be  false,  and  although  he  had  sworn  to  be  faithful, 
yet  they  were  convinced,  that  an  oath  was  but  a  poor  secu- 
rity where  a  simple  promise  was  not  considered  binding.  At 
length  Vianne  quitted  them,  amidst  the  anxious  blessings, 
the  most  ardent  hopes,  and  reiterated  charges  of  his  friends 
to  observe  the  coast  well,  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  the  important  spot  where  his  captive  brethren 
were  concealed.  They  gazed  after  him  till  he  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  in  a  state  of  anxiety  not  to  be  described^  they 
retired  to  the  interior  of  the  cave.*' 

'*  If  that  Vianne  prove  a  traitor,  I  hope  he  Was  drowned," 
said  Edward. 

"  Cervantes,"  continued  the  Doctor,  without  taking  ^ny 
notice  of  this  remark,  "  was  the  soul  of  the  enterprize  j 
.  'twas  he  i/icho  went  every  night  to  the  city  to  get  provisions 
for  himself  and  his  companions,  who  cheered  them  in  their 
solitude  by  repeating  his  certainty  of  success.  But  we  mtist 
return  to  the  Majorcan.  Upon  arriving  at  Majorca,  he  went 
to  the  viceroy,  and  dbdpsed  to  him  his  mission,  entreating 
bis  assistance.    The  viceroy  gave- him  a  brigantine,  d!nd 
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Vianne,  ebte  with  hope,  sailed  imtantly  to  the  assistance  of 
his  breUiren. 

'^  The  gardener  had  no  occasion  to  secrete  himself^  and 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sea^  he  would  watch  in  the  even- 
ing by  the  hour  together  for  a  sail.  At  length,  on  the  28th 
of  September,  A.  D.  157T#  one  month  after  the  departure  of 
Yianne,  he  discovered  in  the  horiaon  a  small  speck*  With 
straining  eye  balls  he  gazed  upon  this  harbinger  of  joy,  till 
at  length  he  recognised  the  bark  of  his  countryman.  With 
a  light  and  quick  step  he  hastened  to  his  captives  in  the  cave, 
anf  communicated  to  them  the  pleasing  intelligence.  They 
were  almost  frantic  with  joy ;  they  weptj  they  laughed,  they 
embraced  each  other,  and  by  the  most  extravagant  gesticu- 
lations, they  declared  their  sorrows  all  forgotten.  The,  two 
years  and  a  half  which  had  occupied  the  completion  of  their 
prqject,  now  appeared  but  a  momentary  span.  The  bark  ap- 
.  proached  close  to  the  shore ;  its  prow  already  grazed  the 
sand ;  every  heart  beat  high  j  home  and  all  its  joys  rushed 
upon  their  imagination ;  but  at  this  moment  two  or  three 
Moors  passing  by  discovered  the  Christians  ;  the  cry  of  <*.to^ 
anns*'  was  immediately  heard;  Vianne  terrified^  launched 
again  into  the  deep,  and  the  dejected  captives  returned  once 
more  disconsolately  to  their  cave*  Cervantes  stillencouraged 
them;  telling  them  Vianne  would  return,  when  the  danger 
was  passed,  but  Vianne  never  did  return.'' 

*'  Then  he  was  a  traitor !"  exclaimed  Edward.  '*  I  can- 
not conceive,  any  situation  more  melancholy  than  that  of 
these  unfortunate  Spaniards;  to  see  the  boeit  and  not  to 
reach  it.    What  became  of  them.  Sir  ?" 

Da.  Walkeu. — *^  Disappointment,  the  dampness  of  the 
.  ^ve,  and  the  smallness  (»f  their  dwellings  combined  against 
them.  Many  of  them  fell  sick,  and  they  all  lost  courage  ex- 
cept Cervantes;  he  nursed  them,  consoled  them,  fed  them, 
and  encouraged  them  ;  but  the  task  was  beyond  one  manV 
power,  and  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  depute  one  of  his 
companions  to  go  and  get  provisions.  This  f&Uow  was  in- 
deed a  traitor^  for  he  went  to  the  king  of  Algiers^  embraced 
the  Mus^elman  faitb,  and  disclosed  the  hiding  place  of  his 
unfortunate  companions,  and  himself  conducted  the  soldiers 
to  the  spot.  The  thirteen  Spaniards  were  immediately  en- 
chained and  carried  before  the  king.  The  prince  offered 
them  their  lives  provided  they  would  declare  who  was  the 
author  of  the  enterprise.  '  It  was  I,'  said  Cervantes,^ '  spare 
my  brethi*en.    Let  me  alone  be  sacrificed.'    The  king  re- 
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spe^tied  his  intrepidity,  and  restored  him  to  his  master/ and 
Arnaut  Mami  hitdself  spared  his  life,  bat  the  unfortunate ' 
gardener  was  hung  up  by  one  foot  with  his  head  downwards!^ 
till  he  was  sufibcated. 

**  Cervantes'  love  of  freedom  wa»  but  encreased  by  this 
bhtcfr  disappointment ;  four  tftn^  h^  ^led  in  his  attempts 
for  liberty,  and  the  last  he  was  on  the'pdint'of  being  em- 
paled. His  fin^  enterprise 'was  to  make  all  the  slaves  r^* 
r6it,  to  attack  Algiers,  and  to  make  httoi^lf  master  bfthe* 
dtyl  The  conspiracy  was  discovered^  and  y^  GerVantes  wsu^ 
not  put  to  death  j  So  true  it'is  th'at  real  courage  Is  respected 
even  by  Inu^arians.  -  The  king  of  Algiers  beiame  anxious' to 
pdssess  so  formidable  a  ca()tiTe>  and  <  he  accordingly  bou^h€ 
him  of  Arnaut  Mami.  Cervantes  was  now  strictly  confined ; 
biit  a  short  tiiiie  after  his  change  of  masters,  the  prince  being 
compelled  to  go  to  Constantinople,  he  sent  to  Spain  to  de^ 
mand  a  ransom  for  his  captive.  Leonor  de  Cortinos,  mother 
of  Cervantes,  was  at  this  time n  widow;  she  sold  aU  tha€ 
she  had,  and  went  to  ^adrid  to  deposit  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trinitarians,  a  religious  ordei^  established  for  the  redemption 
of  captives.  But  her  tittle  all  was  insufi^ient  for  the  ransom 
of  her  son,  the  king  having  deraanded^OOO  golden  crowns  ? 
The  Trinitarians  made  up  the  deficienc}%  and  C^i^antlss  ivas 
redeemed- on  the  29th  of  Septembei?,  1 580,' afber  fWe  yeaH 
slavery.  The  Count  Lemos  patronised  him  upon  his  returii 
to  his  native  country,  and  his  Don  Quixote  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  great  and  the  good :  he  lived  thirty-six 
years  after  his  captivity,  and  died  on  the  23rd  of  Apitt, 
1616." 

"'Why,**  said  Bdwaid,  "  surely  that  was  the  day  on  which 
the  immortal  Shakspeare  died.'*  **  JCist  so,**  re{^ed  hi^ 
friend,  "  two  of  the  greatest  geniuses  which  their  respeclivef 
toUntries  have  ever  prddttced>  aiid  t^heir' woi^ks  will,  I  ho|)e, 
stand  side  by  side  in  yourlibraiy,  Edward/*-  ? 
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'f  Look,  look/*  Selid  Morgan,  Vi^ho  hftd  ^eh  Tbtehing  at^^ 
tentively  Jto  this  account*  of  Cervanttt,*  "  there' is  k  dolphin  5 

[X]  _• 


•ee  what  beautiftil  noloim  it  enuts.**  <Oar  tmTdlei^  im*- 
iiiQdwl«ljr  apfMYMiched  the  ^i^  of  ihe  vieeset  land  weoe 
chumied  witb  the  iiptcftacfe  foelocethe^i.  The  fiah  emitted 
the  most  beautiful  tints.  ^^  If  jou  wisti  to  see  those  colours 
iiifievfeatioAy"  ^Idedi  tibv||aiii  '^jou.should  see^him  ^hen 
lie  is  wopfiade4f5  (^r  ^  do  assure  you*  theneisnothii^yottean 
imagine :mDiie  beesotifuf;'*  '« Nq/.^  replied 4he  Doctor,  '<  We 
ba¥e no  wish 4o  aee  ^tbat  sight :  I^am  much  better  j^eased  'to 
see  it  fsplic  ^u»d  <i^rt.as  it  uow  does.  Do  jrou  xeoollect  the 
necdote  of  a  d^phia  meationed  fay  Hm^  4n  his  letter  to' 
CamiBias>  Edward  r*    ''  No,  Sir.*' 

«<  WeU  then  I  wiU  ndafte  )it  4o  you.  At  Hi(]^  .ia  Jkfnct^ 
tte  iahabitaats  ^ese  remarkably  fojfid  of  swimming,  and 
thare  was  a  seH  of  .eootest  between  them  who  should  swim 
&rtbesl  from  the  abore.  .A  b<^»  who-had  outstripped  lus 
€OBspetitQiB>  having  .adfaneed  towards-the^posite  shove»  was 
suddenly  alarmed  at  the  appearanoe  of  a  do^hin  which  swam 
fouad  ban,  and  at  length  took  bim  on  his  back  j  then 
gaaUy  set  Mm  dowa«  And  then  again  raised  him  and  tcanried 
him  Into  the  eioean :  the  boy's  terror  was  now  excessive,  bat 
the  dolphin  having  iadulged  Jiis  &ncy  for  some  time»  turned 
.  towards  the  eoaat»  andcamied  vhe  youth  back  to  his  com- 
panions On  the  f(rilowio^  day  he  again  appeared  among 
themi  and  by  many  enga^ng  displays  of  his  fiahy  .graces, 
auob  as4hringi  leapinigf  and  darting,  invited  them  to  feml- 
Ulirity.  Atlength  the  Im^b  became  more  bold,  .and  approached 
him,  while  he  allqfwed  them  to  stroke  bim,  and  the  lad  whom 
he  had  before  carried,  now  mounted  his  hack,  and  was  borne 
amidst  the  shouts  of  his  fellows, to  a  considerable  di^anee. 
ThejTciport  of  this  estraorctinaiy  dolphin  drew  crowds  to  the 
filace,  which  at  last  became  so  thronged  that  there  was  a 
ioareity  of  provisions. 

«'  1^  dolphin  thus  i&miliarised  to  the  human  ^^pecies 
wouM  come  on  sftiore,  fcSI  himself  on  the  sand  and  bask  in 
the  sunshine.  Octavius  Avius,  the  deputy-governor,  sup- 
|K>sing  this  fish  might  be  some  god,  poured  some  precious 
ointment  over  him,  as  he  lay  asleep  upon  the  sands,  the 
amell  of  which  made  him  retreat  to  the  ocean,  and  he  ap- 
peared dull  and  lanjptd  for  two  or  three  days  afterwarc^. 
At  length  however  he  recovered  his  former  activity,  and  he 
S^gain  became  the  object  <if  ruaiveBsal  curiosity,  and  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  the  great  influx  of  people  into  so 
small  a^daee  induced  the  magistmtes  to  order  the  poor  ani- 
mal to  be  priv^e^y  killed.** 
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"  That  was  tpo  bad/'  aatwered  Sdnnrd,  <*  Bat  I  have 
my  dottbti  i^n  thk  stoi^r*  Hail  Pltoy  ^4ak[  that  he  hinuelf 
had  seen  Ihia  ddlphjot  1  ooiM  thare  credited  thismaireilma 
aftory^  hut  as  he  gave  it  only  upon  tradition  J  may  be  pe^ 
n»Ciedio  ^lestion  itsnreradty*'*' 
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"  One  story  always  produccss  toothi*r,**  said  ©r.  Walker, 
'( and  so  I  will  now  teU  you  one  of  a  hive  of  bees  and  a  snail, 
which  you  need  not  doubt,  since  it  is  related  in  the  '  Spec- 
tade  de  la  Nature/  A  anajl  having  taken  it  Into  its  wise 
head  to  enter  a  glass  bee-hive,  and  notwfthstatidixig  the  rude 
reception  he  met  with  from  the  porters  8(t  the  ^te,  the  silly 
animal  quickened  his  pace,  and  instead  of  retreating  he 
crawled  forwards  smarting  with  the  slings,  ke  had  Koeivedat 
histfirst  entrance,  tiliat  last  ke  reached -the  «tty4niddle  off  the 
hive;  upon  which  a  whole  tt^oop  of  bees  4tstened  upon  Im 
at  once,  and  he  immediately  expired  iihder  their  strokes. 
The  conquerors  were  then  in  no  Utde  peiplexity  how  to  get 
rid  of  Uie  earcess,  and  a-counc^  Was  inrta&tly  held  upon  that 
occasion. 

«'  Fhxm  first  to  last,  the  most  txperietieed  sages  iamegig 
them  reasoned  as  we  may  presume  in  this  manner :  To  drag 
the  carcass  out  by  main  strength,  is  an  impossibility  5  the 
mass  is  mach  too  unwieldy,  and  beside,  the  body  is  fixed  to 
tJie  floor  ^  the  hii«  by  iu  own  glue  ;  and  to  k^ve  tt  whore 
itlies,  would  be  <very  inconvenient,  becsiose  It  would  prove 
an  alluring  regale  to  the  cosomon  files,  and  at  the  same  tinle 
be  liable  to  corruption  and  worms ;  and  tkose  worms,  whoi 
they  have  devoured  the  snail,  will  infidlibly  ascend  to  tlie 
comb  and  attack  the  young  bees.  The  danger  was  evident>  and 
required  an  immediate^remedy ;  but  you  will  hardly  guess 
the  dexterity  with  which  they  accoropliBhed  it.  Hiey  In., 
crusted  the  whole  snail  with  glue,  and  cemented  It  soaese, 
that  all  the  external  air  was  exckided,  and  as  no  insect  could 
have  access,  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  carcass,  so,  wlm 
this  should  be  reduced  to  corruption,  no  maligaant  steams 
would  transpfare  throng^  4fae  inckAure. 
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«  WondtirfQl  f"  exdkimed  «h«  two  youths.  . 
"  Cbwper  has  written- some  -{irettf  )in«6  upon  the  snail  j*^ 
observed  J?r.*Walker,  •♦^I  will 4iy  if  1  can  recollect  them/* 

^*  Within  his  house  secsreh^b^s, 
When  danger  imminent' betides 
Of  storm,  or  other  harm  besides 

Of  weather. 

*'  Give  but  his  horns  the  slightest  touch,  ^ 
His  self-Goliecting4>ow£r  i&^uph. 
He  shrinks  into  his  house  with  much 

Displeasare. 

"  Where'er  he  dwells,  he  dwells  alone, 
ElLcept  himself  has  chattels  n9ne, 
W^ll  satisfied  to  be  his  own, 

Whole  treastire. 

.  ^'  Thu^^hepfmit^like,  hi4  life  he  leads. 
Nor  partner  of  his  banquet  needs. 
And,  if  he  meptsone,  only  ifeeds, 

The  faster." 

*'  The  i»ibject  of  natural  history  is  bo  very  entertaining," 
confinuedthe  Boctor,  'Mhat  i  shall  continue  it ;  for  this 
anecdote  of  the  snail  ifias  brought  several  others  to  my  reeol-. 
lection.  1  l*emejaiber  being  exceedingly  amused,*'  resumed 
the  Doctor,  ^'  by  watching  the  excursion  of  a  bee  to  an  al- 
mond tree  in  full  blossom.  The  little  creaturefii«t  settled  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  branches,  and,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to* 
enjoy  the  scene  as  I  did;  sh^  just  gaVe  me  time  to  admire  her 
s|eek  sUky  coatv  and  glossy  wings,  before  she  plunged  into 
a  full*blbwn  blossom,  aind  buried  herself  among  the  thveady 
honours  of  the  centre.  She  wantoned  and  j-oUed  herself 
,about,  as  if  in  ecstacy,  a  considerable  time  there,  «nd  in  her 
motions  greatly  discoi^certed  the  apparatus  of  the  flower  i 
the  ripe  heads  of  the  thready  filaments  all  bursty  and  shed  s 
subtile  yellow  po^xler  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  leai'es  ; 
nor  did  tlse  creature  stop  its  gambolsi  while  one  of  them  re* 
mained  whole,  or  with  any  appearance  of  dust  in  its  cavity. 

^'  Tffed  with  enjoyment,  aait  might  naturally  have  seemed, 
she  now.  walked  out,  and  appeared  to  have  paid  for  the  mis- 
chief she  had  done,  at  the. expense  of  strangely  defiling  her 
own  downy  coat.  Though  some  of  the  dust  ftt)ra  the  little 
capsules  had  been  spread  over  the  surface  of -the  flower,  the 
greater  part  of:  it  had  evidently  fallen  upon  her^  own 
back,  and  been  retained  thfire  among: the  shag  pf  its  cover' 
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iDg.  She  oiioe  more  placed  (herself  bix  the'  summif  o£  a  litiirle 
twig/  «ind  8Qoa  bc^n  to  cleaf'  heir  body  of  this  new  gatheriod 
dust* .  It  was  withgceat  addiitatibn  that  1  t»bseryed  the  readi^ 
ness  with  which  she  executed  this  ;  it  vp&snot  half  a  minute 
before,  her  whole  ooat  was  as  clean  and  glossy  as  at  first :  and 
what  appeared  more  singular  wm,  thut  not  a  particle  of  the- 
dust  had  fallen  upon  any  of  the  flowers  about  her,  where  it 
miist  have  been  visible  as  ea»fly  as  On  the;  surface  of  ^  that  it 
was  taken  from*  * 

"  A  very  laboured  motion  of  the  fore  legs  of  the  bee  soon 
directed  my  eye  thither,  and  the  whole  business  was  then 
immediately  explained :  I  found  she  had  carefully,  brought 
together  every  particle  that  she  had  wiped  off  from  her  body, 
and  formed  it  intaa  mass,  which  she  was  now  moulding  into 
a  firmer  te^^ture,  and  which  she  soon  ftfter  delivered  to  the 
next  leg,  and  from  that,  after  a  little  moulding  more,  to  the 
hinder  one,  where  she  lodged  it  in  a  round  lump  in  a  part 
destined  to  receive  it ;  and  hating  thus  finished  her  operation, 
took  wing  for  the  hive  with  her  load.      .  ..; 

*f  It  appeared  therefore  evident! yi  that  what  had  seemed 
sport  and  paitime,  was  business  to  the  insect ;  that  its, roll- 
ing itself  about  was  with  intept  tQ.disV>Jge  this  jellpw,dust 
from  the  little  cases  that  contained  it;  aod.  that  this,  powder, 
the  abundance  of  which  it  ^vas  elasy  to  fMBroeive  could  Hot  be 
created  for  the  service  of  tfie.pfant,  was  destined  to^fufnish 
the  bee  with  wax  to  make  its  combd^  "and  to  serve  tt4  for  a 
thousand  purposes  afterwards.        ,        .     ,  ,«, 

'^  The  return  of  this  single  insect  to  the  hive,  sent  out  a 
legion  upon  the  same  expedition.  The  tree  was  in  sn  instftOit 
covered  as  thick  alnuist  with  bees. as  w^th  flowers,  AH; these 
employed  themselves  exactly  as  the  first  h^  done,  ea^oept  that 
some  of  them  being  reduced  to  ent^r  powers  yet  hardly  ppei^, 
in  which  the  resei«^irs  of  this  waxy  powder  were  not  ripe,  for 
bursting,  these  were  forced  to  take  a  more  laborious  method  r 
it  was  with  gi'eat  satisfaction  that  I  saw  them  bite  opqn  siif^- 
cessively  every  one  of  the.  thirty  heads  in  the  flower,  and 
scooping  out  the  contents^  add  them  to  tl^e  increasing  ibaU, 
that  was  to  he  carried  home  upon  the  thigh. 

'*  Such,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  nature,  in  what  might  ap* 
pear  to  us  profusion  in  the  abundant  qus^ntity  of  thi^  powder : 
the  bee  wants  it^  though  the  plant  .does  not;  and  the  pains, 
that  Animal  takes  to  get  it  out,  never  fail  to  answer  the. pur* 
pose  of  impregnating  the  fruit,  a  vast  quantity  of  it  being 
thus  scattered  over  the  organ  destined  to  the  conveying  pfit 
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thithar.  The  Mtldiig  th»coinb  m  not  the  ^oaiypoTpoae  to 
wfaidi  tiiis'  powder  tenm  the  bee$  it  is  the  natural  Ibod  of 
that  CTBatttre.  What  is  lodgwi  in  the  hive  ia  eaten  by  tibe 
mearm}  and,  after  if  has  been  retained  in- the  stomaeh  Umg 
enough  to  be  divefled  of  ila  nutritive  matter,  it  is  ditgorg^ 
in  a  state  just  ready'  te  nwalding:  farther  into  real  and 
faishedvMu. 

'*  Our  imnoital  barA  Shofcspeare  beautifally  expresies 
himself  on  this  sutject  in  the  following  lines  : 


So  work  the  honey  bees;. 


Creatares,  that,  by  a  rale  in  nature,  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peoplbd  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sort; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates^  colrreot  atlM>me; 
Others,  like  merohante^  'Tentara  trades  abroad  ; 
Others,  litoaeUierSy  armed  in  thenr  stiogSt. 
Make  booit  ofion  the  sammer's  T^yet  buds. 
Which  pillage  tbej^  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor, 
Who,  busied  in  his  miyesty,  sunrej^s 
The  singinf^  mason  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
Tlie  civu  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
Tile  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burAms  at  his  narrow  gate; 
The  sad-eyed  joslfee^  with  his  surly  hnni^ 
Pdieering  ofer  to  eaBecatosapale 
The  laay  yamung  drone*'' 

**  Wasps  too  are  very  sagacious  insects^"  said  Edward,  as 
ifte  Zkx!tor  condudfedw  "  Dr.  Darwin  relates  the  following 
cnrioue  circumstance  whvch  he  witnessed  in  his  gravel  walk  r 

^  A  wasp  bad  caueht  a  fly  nearly  as  large  as  himself.  As* 
the  Doctor  watched  hita  closely,  he  observed  that  the  little 
ereature  separated  the  tail  and  the  head  fiom  that  part  of  the 
body  to  which  the  wings  are  attached.  He  then  took  the 
body  part  in  his*  paws,  aiid  rose  about  two  feet  firom  the 
fipround  with  it  -,  but  a  gentle  breeze  wafting  the  wings  of  the 
nf^  the  wasp  was  involuntarily  turned  round  in  the  ain  and 
he  settled  again  with  it  upon  the  gravel.  He  then  cot  off,  with 
his  mouthy  first  one  of  the  wings,  and  then  the  other^  after* 
which  he  flew  away  with  it  unmolested  by  the  wind. 

*^  And  I'  myself  have  observed  a  wasp  when  canning  out  a 
dead  companion  from  the  nest,  cut  off  the  head,  and  carry  out 
the  load  in  two  portions,  because  it  was  too  heavy.  I  have 
read  too  somewhere  else>  and  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Ray  the 
philosopher  who  gave  this  aecQunt^  that  he  observed  one  of 
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tlieise  iluectB^  ^^rvg^ng-  »  grt^tt  etdterfHSkif  thrlM'ilr  ^mtk 
siz«:  it  laiiF  thi^dbwn  iaear  llle*i»eulhi>f  ar  6iirroMr  thttOk 
liad  made  in  the  ground,  then  Feaiovitig^»lll3tfo>fo«ll  ofi^tiftk 
with  which  it  had'  ceveped^  t^e*  orifieei  it  Itwp  w«nt  down 
Itself,  and,  after  tflayitigashoHlttmey  retomed»  atidseiMii^ 
t^  eatieppinar  agaib/  threw  Mb  d^wn  with«  Mtai.  Then  Itaving 
in  tkere,  if  catneup;  aiidU^k^ng'sonie  littl«g)dbule8  of  earthy 
ifellbd  them-  One  by  one  into  the  burrow^  sevaping  the  dUMi  in 
by  ititervBldi  with' ins*  f^ne^ftetf,  lo  tile  nmiinerof  »dbg,  thns 
Ulternately  nDlDng  in  piecea  of  eartH^  and^ficaping  in  dS$t,  loll 
the  hole  wa»  full^;  sometimes  goitog  down(^  itseenedtt^ 
Aie)<  toi  preds  dbwn  the  eartli^  and  once*  or' twitee*  flying' to  a 
fir*-free,  which*  g^ew  near,  perhaps  to  get  t«rpeiif iae  to^'glM 
it  down,  and  make  it  firm.  The  hole  being  filled^  and 
e^iiaHed  witfi  the  8iiperficie»  of  the  eavth^  tfhat  its  entrance 
might  not  be  discovered,  l^  taofe  tmo»  fti^Iba?csi  fhaO  w^w 
near,  and lald^thenr  by  themon^  most  pretahljp  tonlal'k 
the*  places  And  now.  Sir,  as  you  ga^  mM  8<ft»er  liaav  upon 
the  snailj  I  wilt>  if  you  plteaso^  repeat  some^int  hoBo«R<crftht 
wa9p« 

**  Winded  nandfercfr  of  (he  sky  T 

Inhabitant  of  Ireav'h  high! 

DrewdfalwiA  thy  dnt^  taiP, 

£^dni«  head;  and'  ooaA  ofintaiUi 

Why  dofll  miosbwap^^fsme  mo1eat>iy 

Wb]^  dost  tliopiidiflliirb<o^9C^?( 

Whaor in. May  tba moads- ar^se^Hf, 

Sweet  enamel, .  wJbi^e  aAct  l^r^^i^ ! 

An4  tjie  gardetij},  and  tliie  bow'^s^ 

And  the  forests,  and  the  flbin^rs; 

Don  their  robes'  of  ctrrtous  dJjTQ,. 
^Tine  conl^ion  tb  tHee^e! 

Did'  I---eba«9  thee  in  tlyi  fli|rht^{^ 

Didd-^putrthee  in  a  fk^jiiib?? 

IMdiI**%QU^tii|lf  tveaaiiiieihidi? 

Nie>^er-^e^er-^ne^«ri  4id»    . 

£lnVitm»  nothing^,  pray,  bewauce ;    *     _ 

Teqipt  mine  anger^  if  you  cjarc. 

Trust  not  iVi  thy  strength  of  wing  ; 

Trust  not  ih  thy  length  or  sting. 

JHVsav'n  nor  earth-  shall  thee  deHntl ; 

i  thy  baanng  soon' will  eiKk 

«•  Th^se  lines  are  written  by  Bkucev  amir  F  thififc  th^m  very 
pre«y."  '•'So  they  aBe,***  said  Antonio^  *  and"  now  xnaji  ^ 
be  permitted  to  contribute  my  mite  of  amusement ;  I  smV 
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chiuBea  very  humble  and  a  very  troublesome  subject^  the  ilea, 
which»  though  ao  small  an  unimal^  is  yet  one  of  the  stro^grest 
in  point  of  muscular  strength  for  its  size/- 

<'  U  thai  quite  eomect,*  enquired  Edward,  loqking  at  the 
Doctor.    ''  I  believe  bo/'  replied  ius  friend. 

«*  It  is  very  true,!'  rejoined  Antonio/  "  for.  it  will  leap  to 
fL  distance  of  at  least,  two  hundred  times  its  own  length. 
There  is  no  kind  of  proportion. between  the  strength  and  size 
of  ail  the  insect  tribe.  Had  man  anjequal  degree  of  strength, 
bulk  for  bulkj.  with.a.  louse,  or  fiea>  the^ history  of  Sanison 
would  be  no  longer  miraculous.  A  flea  wiil  drag  after  it  a 
chain  a  hundred  times  heavier  t^ian  itself  5  and  to  compensate 
lor  this  force,  will  eat  ten  times  its  own  weight  of  provisions 
in  a  day. 

*^  When  we  were  at  Paris,*'  said  Edward,  "  we  saw  a  car* 
riage  drawn  by  hidf  a  dozc^  fleas.'* 

'*  An  exhibition  ,of  the  same  kind  was  to  be  seen  in  Lon- 
don, some  years  ago,  in  the  Strand,^"  said  the  Poctor.  *^  Mr. 
Boverick,  an  ingenious  watch-maker,  exhibited  to  the  public, 
a  little  ivory  chabe,  with  four  wheels,  and  all  its  proper  ap- 
paratus, and  a  man  sitting  oja  the  box,  all  of  which  were 
drawn  by  a  single  ilea.  He  made  a  small  landau,  which 
opened  and  shut  Jby  springs,  with  six  hordes  harnessed  to  it, 
a  coachman  sitting  on  the  box,,  and  a  dog  between  his  legs : 
four  persons  were  in  the  carriage,  two  footmen  behind  it, 
and  a  postillion  riding  on  one  of  the  fbre  horses,  which  was 
also  easily  drawn  along  by  a  flea.  He  likewise  had  a  chain 
of  brass,  about  two  inches  long,  containing  200  links,  with 
a  hook  at  one  end»  and  a  padlock  and  key  at  the  other,  which 
the  flea  drew  very  nimbly  along. 

*'  But  I  am  going  to  mention^  what  to  me  is  infinitely 
more  surprising,  aa  it  happened  at  a  time  when  the  arts  were 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
So  along  ago  as  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an  exhibition 
was  displayed  before  her  majesty,  in  the  year  1578>  by  Mark 
Scalion,  a  blacksmith,  consisting  of  a  lock,  composed  of  ele- 
ven pieces  of,  irOn,  steel,  and  brass,  with  a  hollow  key  to  it, 
weighing  altogether  but  one  grain  of  gold.  He  likewise 
made  a  gold  chain,  composed  of  forty-three  links,  to  which 
he  feistened  the  lock  and  key ;  and  having  placed  this  chain 
about  the  neck  of  a  flea,  that  little  animal  drew  it  with  ease. 
He.  then  put  the-locjl&  and  key,  the  flea,  and  tbechain^  aH  into 
a  pair  of  scales,  and  they. weighed  together  one  grain  and  a 
hftlf."        .  . 
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**  I  wish,  Sir«  you  had  told  me  this  story  when  we  saw  the 
flea  and  his  carriage  at  Paris^"  said  Edward ;  *'  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  mentioned  it  to  the  ooan  with  his  flea  and 
carriage.*' 

'*  Now/*  sajd  the  Doctor,  "  permit  me,  young  gentle- 
men, to  read  to  yoa  a  particularly  fine,  political,  moral,  I  had 
almost  said,  poetic  oration ;  addressed  by  a  May-fly,  to  his 
companions ;  which  was  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  the 
celebrated  Ih*.  Benjamin  Franklin,  from  the  insect's  own  lips. 
1  must  first  premise,  that  the  May- fly  is  also  called  the  day-  - 
fly,  from  the  shortness  of  its  life :  some  live  several  days ; 
some  take  flight  at  the  setting  sun,  and  do  not  live  to  see 
its  rising  glories.  Others  again  live  but  One  hour;  and  it 
is.  said,  that  the  existence  of  one  species  of  this  fly,  lasts  but 
half  an  hour.  The  speech  I  am  going  to  read  to  you,  was 
spoken  by  one  of  the  elders  of  .his  kind. 

"  My  brethren — It  was  the  .opinion  of  learned  philoso- 
phers of  our  race,  who  lived  and  flourished  long  before  my 
time,  that  this  vast  world,  the  Moulin  Joli,  could  not  itself 
subsist  more  than  eighteen  hours ;   and  I  think  there  was 
some  foundation  for  that  opinion  5  since,  by  the  apparent, 
motion  of  the  great  luminary,  that  gives  life  to  all  nature,, 
and  which,  in  my  time,  has  evidently  declined  considerably 
towards  the  ocean  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  it  must  then  finish 
its  course,  be  extinguished  in  the  waters  that  surround  us, 
and  leave  the  world  in  cold  and  darkness,  nesessarily  produc- 
ing universal  death  and  destruction.     I  have  lived  seven  of 
those  hours  ^  a  great  age,  being  no  less  than  420  minutes  of 
time !     How  very  few  of  us  continue  so  long.     I  have  seen 
generations  born>  flourish,  and  expire !     My  present  friends 
are  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  friends   fff  my 
youth,  who  are  now,  alas  1  no  more.     Antl  I  must  soon  foj 
low  them  ;  for  by  the  course  of  nature,  though  still  iu 
I  cannot  expect  to  live  above  seven  or  eight  minutes  foj 
what  now  avails  all  my  toil  and  laboui',  in  amassing  ^ 
dew  on  this  leaf,  which  1  cannot  live  to  enjoy  S     Whi 
political  struggles  I  have  been  engaged  in  for  the  ^ood 
compatriot  inhabitants  of  this  bush  ;    or  my  phHoEopl 
studies,  for  the  benefit  of  our  race  in  genei-al  !  for  in  ptili 
(what  can  laws  do  without  morals  ?)   our  present  mee 
ephemera  will,  in  a  course  of  minutes,  become  corrupt,  1 
those  of  other  and  older  bushes,  and  consequently  as  vvreteh* 
ed)  and  in  pjiilosophy,  how  small  our  progress  t^^^^*\s!  art' 
is  long,  9od  life  is  short !  My  friends  would  cop  |A|^    "'ifK 
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the  idtt  of  a  name^  they  sagrlshall leave behhnd  me^  and 
they  tell  me  I  have  Hred  long^enoagbtonaliaie  and*  to  glory. 
But  what  will  fame  be  to  an  ephemera,  wlw^no  hmg^v  exirts?: 
And  what  will  becoqie  of  all  hbtory  in  the  eiffhteenHLhonr, 
when  the  world  itself,  eif«n  the  whole  Mooltn  JM,  shall'come 
to  its  end,  and  be  buried  in  an*  vniveraal  ruin  V 

*'  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  young  gend^men/*  said  the  Doc-^ 
tor>  who  perceived  that  they  were  both  about  to  speak,  "  to* 
give  your  opinion  upon  the  literary' merit*  of  this  composi- 
tion, until  you  have  heard  a  letter  I  have  here  from  the  prin* 
cess  Pismirella,  to  her  friend  Grranaria,  describing  a  tenible 
cafastrophe  which  took  place  in  an  emmet^s  nest,  by  kicking 
up  a  tile  in  Ormsby  Park,  Lincolnshire. 

^  '^  Our  whole  state  is  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  our 
distresses  are  so  great,  that  t  have  neither  leisure  nor  spirits- 
enough  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  them.  However,  I' must 
5end  you  such  a  one  as  I  ean ;  that  it  may  induce-  you  the 
-  sooner  to  come  and  visit  oiie  whom  you  have  always  loved,, 
and  who  never  wanted  a  friend'  to  condole  with  so  much  a& 
on  this  melancholy  eccasi<^n. 

<'  You  know  how  happily  our  whole  natkm  used  to  live 
under  the  king,  my  father;  and  have  often  admired  with  m^ 
that  firm  covering,  which  Providence  had  laid  all  over  our 
.capital :  and  which  (next  to  my  ihther's  wise  and  mild  admi- 
nistration) was  the  greatest  cause  of  the  general  happiness 
of  all  our  people.  By  day,  when  that  gloTO  of  fire  in  the 
heavens  (which  ripens  the  com  for  us)  was  too  violent,  and 
scorched  all  the  neighbouring  nations  of  emmets ;  we  had  a 
safe  retirement,  wher^  we  were  neither  dazzled  with  its  lights, 
nor  tormented  with  the  too  great  heat  of  its  beams.  By 
night,  when  the  clouds  thickened;  and.  streamed  down  in 
little  rivers,  our  covering  was  onfy  made  the  more  sm(X>th 
by  it  4  and  none  of  its  moistOre  ever  penetrated  into  our 
houses  or  granaries.  Our  people,  always  went  out  cheerfully 
to  work  ;  and  if  they  found  the  heats  too  violent,  or  saw  a 
shower  drawing  together  in  the  clouds^  had  each  his  grotto 
to  retire  to  upderthis  red  mece  of  rock,  that  extended  itself 
over  all  o\ur  habitations.  There  was  not  then  any  people  so 
.happy  as  we  were ;  and  now^  alas !  there  i^  scarcely  so  mise- 
rable  a  people  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  as  we  are  be- 
come at  one  blow, 

''  On  the  first  day  of  the  last  fiill  moon.  On  a  sudden  I 

*  Taylor's  Anecdotes  of  remai:kahlelD9ects» 
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toy  apartment^  tnemUiiigv  andm  agitatfion;  wlieii>  iKLan  iiw 
stant,  oAar  paitta  of  it  appeared  over  my  head,  and  then 
othen,  tiU  at  kit  k  left  tay  apartments,  and  the  .whole  city 
quite  expcNsed  to  the  air.  All  this  was  done  almost  in  an  in* 
stant:  ii|  uMiellr  lesstiine  thanl^have  been  writiing;.  The 
king,  my  father,  was  then  in  couneil  W]Hl't^:Ghie&  of  tte 
city^  and'  fonnd  himself '  exposed,  all  a«  onte,  to- the*  glaring 
light  of:  tbe  day,  as  welt  as  the  rest  of  ns;'  tt  Id'  impossible 
as  yet  to  teU  all  the  damage.  dM  has  been' done;  The  wtflk 
of  the  grand  house  for  the  infants,  are  tumbled  in;  and 
great  numbers  of  the  little  innocents  perished  under  the  rub* 
bish*  The  eggary  has  fiaired  yet  worse.  Our  store-house^, 
and  great  part  of  the  grain  in  them»  afe  destroyed*  In  oAa 
word,  almost  all  our  houses,  and. the  palace  itself,  is  nothing 
but  one  heap  of  ruins.  The  heavy  rains  which  fell  that 
afternoon,  and  all  the.  nest  night*  havei  eompleted  our  mis- 
fortunes j  and  we  have  scarcely  enough  lert  alive  to  bury 
thedeadv 

**  bi  \»  tinught  by  niosr>  that  tlie.occasio»  of  thie  gtmjt 
calamity  to  our  nation,  was  an^eartlKiiiabe^  fbrit  nust,  th^ 
say,  have  reqviined  some  general,  disorder  jti>  nafure^  to^mttve 
ao  vast)  andao  eastended  a  nick^  as  that  which' was  over  us» 
Others  say,  it  was  one  of  these  prod^giouis  monsters^  whicb 
Vl»vidence  (isiit  ef  ite-  geodness  tb<  us)  allows  bur  two:  legs  t^ 
vmXk  upon,,  that  they  may  not  cnaeh  yet  more  regiments  ef  . 
our  people  to  death  than  they  doi  The^  guardaavhe  were  on .. 
duly  when  this  accident  happened,  were  all  diestn^fsd,  except 
one  J  who  is  very  muehi  wounded^  and  now  JieB  ikiigerousl  j 
ilL  He  has  a  viblent  delirious  fever;,  but  says  at  interwris»" 
tbat  just  before  this  happened,  one.  of  these  nionsterstae» 
toaliy  draw/  towards  the  city ;  and'  that  he  saw  him  suddenly 
mtse  up  one  of  those  vastt  columns  whichsnppoit  htm^and 
drive  away»  the  rock  before  him-  with  the  end  of  it.  How 
tvne  this  account  may  be^  heaven  only  knows;  but  sureiy  it 
is  not  unlike  the  character  of  those  pests  of  the  whole  ani« 
mai  world^.  who  weve  certainly  created  by  theievlLprinoipIri 
amd  who  seem  to  be  the  only^eveatueeson  the  face  of'  the 
earth,  who  d^ght  in  doing  misehief  to-oth^rs,.  without?  any 
view  of  doing  ^odito  themselves;^. 

**  Whatever  r wasisthe  cause  of  oaii  sufBnngs^  never  wae  > 
there  a  pe^le  mor^  distressed  than*  vm  are.    Come  tlieiiefbve 
at  sopn  asjou  posnbly  can^  to  comfort  your  affieted  friend^. 

X,S-: 
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Mtho  cenM  scarcely  ivrke  thnsmueh  fertean^andwho  j^ 
has  not  told  you  the  half  of  oiir  misftii'fttneB. 

*'  Yours,  most  aflfectianaitcly^ 

'*   PlSMIRELLA." 

*'  Afid  this/',  added  the  Poctor,  '^  must  wiiad  up  our  ac^ 
count  of  natural  history  finr  tordtty.' • 

Edward  and  Antonio  lyere  much  amuflied  with  these  spe- 
cimens of  insQC^  qratory  $  hut  the  subje^t^  agreeably  to  the 
Doctor's  wishes^  wM  not  pursued* 


SECTION  XVI. 

ASRIVAI.   IN   EMOtAKD. 


'<  There  is  a  curious  article  for  you  to  read,  Edward/^ 
sbdd  Bf  •  Walker,  ^^  upon  the  constant  deposition  of  matter 
OA  the  surfoce  of  the  ea^th.'^ 

''  At  the  summit  of  Mount  Perdue,  in  the  Pyrenees,  which 
IB  DCXXXfeel  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  prodigious  numbar 
of  marine  productions  are  found,  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  has  been  either  a  great  recession  of  the  ocean,  or  a  vast 
elevation  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  earth.  The  for- 
mer is  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition,  ^hat  theki 
has  become  of  this  immense  body  of  water  ?-  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  has  risen  into  the  atmosphere,  and  remains  sus- 
pended there ;  some,  that  it  has  found  a  place  in  the  heart 
of  the  globe ;  Mid  there  are  .others  who  even  imagine  that  it 
has  passed  off  to  ether  planets.  But  since  it  is.  known  that 
water  is  a  compound  decomposable  substance,,  other  solutions 
of  this  difficult  question  might  be  given.  Water  enters  into- 
the  composition  of  most  suibstances ;  and  if  it  unite  to  some 
without  losing  its  nature,  it  cannot  combine  withotliers  un- 
less it  he  decomposed,  ami  cease  to  be  vraler.  It  is  thus  that 
it  abandons  its  oxygen  to  me^ls,  aad  its  hydrogen  to  plants. 
ThesetWo  .'principks  onee  separated,,  cannot  unite  again  ta 
form  water,  but  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which 
diMs  not  often  take  place.  M.  Poiret,  tvho  has.  written  upon 
this  subject,  in  the.sisUieth  volume  of  the  Journ.  de  Phys. 
seems  to  he  of  opinion,  that  when  the  earth  was  nearly  cor 
ver^d  wit;h  wa^r,  a  considerabk  portion  of  this  fluid  would. 
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\|ieces6arily  be  consuiued  by  marine  animals,  which  would  of 
.  course  be  more  numerous  as  the  mass  of  waters  was  greater. 
This  supposition  .is  strengthened  by  our  knowliedge  o£  one. 
circumstance,  that  hydrogen  is  the  base  of  animal  fat,  and 
that  in  no  animal  is  fat  so  abundant  as  in  various  species  of 
fish)  espiecially  in  the  cetaceous  tribe,  of  whose  substance  it 
often  constitutes  the  principal  part.  Besides,  there  existed 
▼ast  numbers  of  shell-fish,  and  of  polypi,  which  latter  employ 
themselves  in  constructing  calcareous  rocks,  that  are  ujni- 
Ibrmly  composed  of  the  pulverized  remains  of  their  shells  and 
their  tubes  joined  together  -,  which,  insensibly  raising  them- 
selves from  the  sea,  have  reached  the  surface  of  the  water. 
These  rocks  at  first  were  mere  barren  islands,  but  soon  after- 
wards became  covered  with  an  abundant  vegetation.  This 
great  work  was  thus  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  waters, 
which  diminished  more  rapidly  as  organized .  beings  became 
more  numerous.  He  goes  on  to  state,  that  a  vast  consump^ 
tion  of  water  has  been  occasioned  by  vokanos,  and  by  the 
formation  of  stony  bodies  -,  some  of  which,  particularly  the 
calcareous,  frequently  contain  one-fourth  of  their  mass  of 
water.  The  last  cause  of  the  consumption  of  the  vtrater 
which  he  mentions,  is  the  vegetation  of  plants.  By  this 
process,  water  is  plentifully  and  perpetually  decomposed^  and 
more  and  more  so  in  proportion^ as  the  surface  of  the  -earth 
increased.  Hales  found,  that  a  plant  which  weighed  three 
pounds,  acquired  an  augmentation  of  two  pounds,  after  re* 
naaining^or  some  time  with  its  ^roots  in  water.  If  to  this 
fact  we  add  the  idea  of  a  vegetation  existing  for  thousands  of 
ages,  and  of  those  immense  forests  which  once  covered  the 
countries  now  cultivated  ;  and  lastly,  the  extensive  depths  of  ^ 
peat,  and  the  thick  beds  of  coal,  that  are  so  many  vegetable 
remains,  what  an  idea  must  we  have  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  water  necessary  for  the  formation  of  all  these  sub- 
stances, and  for  the  support  of  such  an  abundant  vegetation 
for  such  a  period  of  time  i*' 

They  were  roused  from  their  studies  by  the  joyful  cry  of 
land :  they  were  soon  on  deck,  and  in  a  short  time  had  the 
felicity  of  again  beholding  trees  and  houses,  and  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods^  and  all  the  beau** 
ties  of  landscape. 

They  had  not  taken  up  their  abode  many  days  in  this  de<% 
U^tful  island,  whea  Antonio,  who  had  appeared  to  rejoice- 
but  little  at  sight  of  the  land,  solicited  an  interview  with  Dtu 
Walker,    -The  youth,  had  lost  a.  considerably  (ortioQ  of  hvk 
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qpiiiCt;  ftod  the  Doctor,  not  a  little  8urpri8ed>  cxMuented  ts 
kisreqaeBts  which  implied  his  haviDg  a  secret,  whick  he 
kept  from  his  Mend  Edward.  After  some  few  momeats  of 
silence  Antonio  put  a  paper  into  his  friend's  hand>  beggings 
with  a  tremulous  voices  that  he  would  read  it  with  attention; 
and  judge  of  its  contents  with  kindness.  Dr.  Walker  toA 
tbe  paper,  and  half  smiling,  half  sighing,  asked  what  he  had 
to  comnninicate,  which  could  be  so  important  as  to  deprive 
him  of  the. power  of  speech.  ^*  Read,  read,*'  was  the  onl^ 
answer  he  received.  The  Doctor  immediately  compliedwitk 
this  lecpiest;  while.  Antonio,  leaning  bot}i.his  arms  upon  a 
tdble,  which  was  between  them,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his 
frtend,  and  seemed  to  await,  in  breathless  expectation^  tbe 
^eot  o£  his  letter  upon  that  beings  whom,  in  ail  the  ymntUt, 
he  best  loved. 

We  shall  not,  as  the  epbtk  was  long,,  give  it  atfidl  lei^tb^ 
hot  briefly  state  tlie  principal  parts  of  its  contents* '  It  be^ 
gan  with  professions  of  the  warmest  aflGsction,  and' with  the 
most  unbounded  expressions  of  gratitude,  for  all  the  kisd^ 
nesser  he  had  receiTcd  from  the  Doctor  and  Edward.  Ittiienp 
Went  on' to  say,  that,  after  the  most  mature  deiibei»tion>.  her 
kadi  resolved  not.  to  visit  England  with  his  friends.  Here't&e 
Doctor  paused;  and,  pulling  ofp'his  specttaicles,  he  Jocked  in 
silence  for  some  moments  at  the  expressive  countenance  of 
the  young  Ftalian,  whose  lips  quivered  with  agitation  as  he 
in  vain  attempted  to  answer  the  Doctor's  exclamation  of 
'^  Not  go  to  England  with  us,  Antonio!*'  The  trembling 
tongue  refused  to  articulate ;  the  sounds  died  upoa^  the 
young  Italian's  lips;  and  he  remained  motionless  and  speech*- 
less  for  some  time.-  At  length  with  difficulty  he  replied, 
**  Jbat  paper  contains  my  reasons."  The  Doctor  retook 
the  oininous  papery  and,  resuming  his  reading,  he  never  leilt^ 
off,  till  he  had  concluded  a  perusal,  which  had,  more  tha& 
once,  dimmed  his  eye  with  the  tear  of  affection. 

Antonio  gave  the  following  reasons  for  his  resolution,  upoa 
so  important  a  subject.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  belonged 
to  seie  his  native  cojontry,  because  that  country  contained 
>his  parents,  who  were  not  young,  and  were,  moreover,  in 
poverty.  The  Doctor  could  not  object  to  this  reason  j  but 
when  Antonio  proceeded  to  state>  that  in  England  he  shoukt. 
be  a  stranger,  a  took  c^  reproach  &omthe  good  oid  man  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  agitated  youth.  He  proceeded  by  say-  . 
ing>  that  the  kindness  of  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Montague  could 
not,,  at  all  time^,  shield  him  from  the  taimts  of  the  .tilted  and , 
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wttltfay:;  and  the  poor  |iea6antboy»  and  theb^gar,  tnigllt 
Wmibject  to.  tnsulte,  which  bis  spirit  coidd  not  brook.  He 
ywEefiure:  declared  his  unalterable  resolution,  of  leaving  thenir 
#  atLiaboa>  depending- upon  the  Doctor^s  kindness,  to  enable- 
.  him  to  retiurn  to  lUifyr;  where,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  out 
bis  fiimily,  and  reliemd  them  from  their  nece$sities>  which 
the  liberality  of  his  friends  had  rendered  feasible,  he  should 
withdraw  to  Napl^s^aod  takfr  the  monastic  habit,  in  the  same 
monaateiy  as  that  in  whack  the  good  father  Benedict  re- 
sided. 

Whenithe  Doctor  had  concluded  this  eidtraordinary  letter^ 
he  sot  for  some  time  musingr  at  length  he  ea^laimed,  "  You 
ana  a  singular  being,  Antxmio.  And  this  tl»en  is  your  final 
raolution  V*  Antonia  calmly  replied,  ''  Yes/^'  And  the 
Doctor,  holding  out  one  hand  to  him,  while  with  the  other 
he  brushed  off  a  tear,  bade  him  leave  him  for  a  time;  "  but 
stop,**  he  added,.  '*  take  this  paper  with  you;  it  contains  the 
chuBctn  of  that  nation  you  re^se  to  visit.  It  is  not  drawiit 
by  a  oativie,  but  by  a  foreigner,  whose  liberality  in:  describing 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  resided,  is  worthy  of  imitar 
tion.*^ 

"  You.  are  not  smgry  wiih  me,**  said  the  poov  Antonio^  as 
h(5  took  the  paper.  The  Doctor  smiled  lipon  him,  then 
waved  his  hand  for  him  to  begone.  Antonio,  with  a  beating 
heart,  obeyed ;  and  sat  down  to  read  the  article  his  friend 
had  given  him,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

*'  The  simplicity  of  English  manners  is  unrivalled*  £very 
sort  of  accommodation,  whatever  renders  life  more  easy  and 
agreeable,  or  serves  to  avert  any  inconvenience,  always  ap- 
pears to  them  worthy  of  adoption.  Right  in  their  feelings, 
they  prefer  utility  to  elegance.  Their  soldiers,  and  even  their  " 
officers,  are  often  met  wearing  round  hats  and  umbrellas^ 
with  tiidr  uniforms.  A  Frenchman  would  rather  |)erish  than 
walk  abooad  in  such  an  equipment. 

**  This  simplicity  of  manners  prevails  even  in  the  discussien: 
of  tiieir  greatest  political  interests.  The  members  of  the 
parliament  repair  to  their  respective  chambers  in  the  plainest 
dress;  they  take  their  seat»  without  any  ceremony  beside 
their  friends,  and  sit  with  their  hats  on  if  they  find  it  convex 
nient.  The  debate  is  usually  begun  by  thc^se  who  are  most 
accustomed  to  public  speaking,  in  the  same  way  as  it  might 
take  pl|ice  in  a  saloon.  One  simple  observation  suggests. 
another,  then  another,  until  a  speech  is>  as  it  were,  uncon* 
seiously  made,  though  sometimea  all  that  the  speaker  in-«^ 
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tended  to  §9y,  Was  a  mere  remark.  Thus  talents  are  'on- 
folded  in  those  that  possess  them.  A  member  who  attempts 
to  speak  for  the  first  time,  states  in  a  low  tone  the  reflections 
which  arise  in  his  mind  on  the  quest^n  before  the  house. 
Those  who  are  near  enough  to  hear  hinicfiisten  with  interest^ 
yifhWe  he  developes  his  ideas :  the  circle  of  listeners  increases, 
and  he  elevates  his  voice  to  be  better  heard ;  the  house^ndw 
completely  silent,  he  allows  his  voice  its  full  power^  and  thus 
becomes  an  orator.  Had  it  beep  necessary  for  such  a  man  to 
walk  up  to  a  tribune  pompously  elevated  in  the  middle  of  the 
chamber,  and  there  to  sustain  the  awful  look  of  a  numeroils 
assembly  preparing  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  weigh  every  word 
he  might  utter,  he  would  have  kept  to  himself  the  ideas  he 
wished  to  disclose  ;  and  the  seeds  of  his  talent,  deprived  of 
the  genial  warmth  of  public  approbation,  would  have  perished 
lb  obscurity. 

''  The  absence  of  all  officious  attention  towards  tlie  'most 
illustrious  men  of  the  country,  is  another  very  remarkable 
effect  of  the  simplicity  of  English  manners.  In  company, 
nothing  indicates  the  presence  of  a  citizen  invested  with  Hie 
greatest  power  or  dignity.  He  is  the  object  of  no  particular 
attention  or  respect.  He  is  not  isurrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
flatterers,  seeking,  by  their  interested  admiration,  to  entrap 
his  flavour,  and  longing  for  a  look  or  a  smile.  Above  all,  no 
ladies  fancy  themselves  caUed  upon  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
public  gratitude  towards  him,  surrounding  him  with  seduce 
tions,  intoxicating  him  with  tender  looks,  and  the  magic  of 
their  enthusiasm* 

*  •'  I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  partiality,  when  I  speak  of 
the  obliging  disposition  of  the  English.  The  numerous  atten*^ 
tions  paid  to  me,  may  appear  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the- 
object  of  my  mission,  which  flattered  their  pride  -,  but  I  was 
not  always  known  to  them  as  the  envoy  of  ouf*  government, 
come  to  study  their  laws.  I  also  appeared  among  them  as  a> 
private  individual,  travelling  for  pleasure ;  and  I  can  assert, 
that  even  in  this  situation,  1  found  myself  still  the  object  of 
the  most  delicate  attention. 

"  Their  courage  is  not  the  mere  result  of  a  sanguine  tem-^ 
perament,  nor  the  effect  of  an  immoderate  ambition  for  ho- 
nours and  distinction.  It  is  not  impetuous,  fiery,  and  Jrre-. 
sfstible.  k  does  not  appear  to  court  danger,  aiid  to  dare 
fortune  to  present  perils,  which  it  cannot  brave.  It  has  its^ 
source  in  reason  and  duty,  and  is  calm  and  solemn. as  the 
noble^sentipient. which  giires  it  birth.    They  do.not  fpolishl}^ 
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throw  away  life,  like  children  who  play  with  every  thing,  atid 
attach  a  real  value  to  nothing.  They  consider  that  their 
existence  is  dear  to  their  wives,  and  still  more  to  their  mo- 
thers; but  they  sacrifice  it  without  hesitation  and  without  a 
murmur  to  the  interest  or  the  glory  of  their  country— like 
the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae.  The  word  of  order  giv^n  by: 
Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar;  was,  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  hb  4uty.**  It  is  well  known  how  he  per- 
formed his. 

^  '*  Their  greatest  pleasure  is  that  of  discus^g-^ven  their 
ample  conversations  hai'e  always  the  appearance  of  delibera- 
tion 3  and  in  private  companies  they  sit  ranged  round  the 
master  of  the  house,  like  the  members  of  the  commons  round 
the  speaker.  The  slightest  interests  of  a  certain  number  of 
citizens,  becomes  the  object  of  a  formal  meeting,  which  hat 
its  chairman,  secretaiy,  and  established  rules,  and  in  which 
the  order  of  speaking  is  regularly  observed.  Sometimes  laYge 
rooms  are  opened  by  speculators,  for  the  use  of  persons  vAio 
wish  to  practice  public  speaking,  and  in  which  any  one,  6tt 
payment  of  a  small  sum  at  the  door,  is  admitted,  and  may 
take  part  in  the  disqussion  of  a  given  question^ 

"  In  England,  we  meet  with  young  men  who  charm  by 
their  candour,  whose  features  appear  to  belong  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  and  to  have  been  transmitted  from  age  to 
age  through  families  untouched  by  worldly  corruption  :  the 
calmness  of  their  countenances,  the  purity  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  modesty  of  their  demeanour,  produce  a  certain  en- 
chanting effect.  The  innocence  of  their  manners,  and  even 
of  their  thoughts,  is  unequalled.  1  have  known  sdme  of  them- 
who  have  preserved  this  sort  of  purity  of  the  soul,  amidst  the 
seductions  of  wealth,  the  dissipation  of  travelling,  and  all 
the  illusions  of  the  world.  They  are  therefore,  in  general, 
faithful  husbands,  the  fathers  of  numerous  families,  and  con- 
fine their  pleasures  to  their  domestic  circles.  The  English 
women  are  faulty  only  in  the  excess  of  the  most  desirable 
qualities  of  their  sex.  Their  extreme  mildness  and  reserve, 
give  them,  in  ihe  eyes  of  a  foreigner,  an  appearance  of  sub- 
mission and  dependence,  which  creates  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
for  their  situation.  I  have  heard,  however,  that  there  are 
^w  women  who  have  more  inilqence  over  their  husbands,  or 
more  authority  in  their  houses.  Sometimes  they  carry  into 
their  manners  a  refinement  of  modesty  and  dignity,  which 
seems  poetic.  The  custom  of  leaving  table  before  the  men, 
and  thus  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  levity  of  Ian- 
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_e>  whiob  wkM  migbt  oecasion*  U  a  ehaErmiog  deKnuBjr; 
Msamepnlae it  due  to  their  pisctice^  when  assembled  at 
a  countigr^aeat,  ofwithdrKwing  in  the  evening  with  the  mie* 
tJrtm  oC  th»  hoiiie»  aad  leaving  their  husbands  ta  eonverse 
togiMiier  fiir  soose  tunc  in  the  drawing*iooni.  befoce  tlieyr  rs» 
lOinthem* 

*'  A  smite  is  always  on  their  lipt,  but  it  is  the  smile  of 
good-nature».never  of^rttfice.  There  are  thousands  of  things 
which  they  would  blush  to  hear ;  and  if  they  try  to  undeiv 
stand  theoH  they  onnceal  the  effort  so  wdl^  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  perceive  it.  They  never  sustain  an  opinion'  with 
Wttrmth*  or  agitate  any  political  or  literary  question,  thougit 
ip.  general  they  ane  well  informed.  The  graces  off  their  mind 
tad  the  variety  of  tbdr  knowledge,  belong,  like,  the  obanus 
of  their  peijwna^  ej^clUsively  to  their  husbands.  Befbre-^trani^* 
gera>  they  ane  silenl^,  cold»  and  neserved* 

**  Englisb  society  is  eonsequentiy  dull  and  monotoiioai, 
eompaved  with  ours*  With  us  the  most  prudent  wonnin 
eonsiders  hei)ieif  only  obliged  to  preserve  for  her  husband 
thttt  fidelity  which  she  has  promised  him;,  but  anoth^  has 
often  all  her  confidence^  all  her  esteem,,  and  enjc^  all  the 
treasures  of  her  mind*  The  graces  o£  her  imagination^  and 
even  those  of  her  person^  belong  to  the  whole  circln  in  which 
she  IQ0V6S.:  she*  i»  pure  with,  respect  tx>  faha  to  whom  she  hf» 
pledged  her  ftntb,  btit  she  brings  that  engagement  within  tte 
nai:roweat  posaibk  limitsi  In  this  consista  the  charm  of 
Franeh  maimeni;;.  the  greatei;  postion  of  the  female  graces 
are  common  ptcoper^y  ;  and  every  one  has  as  large  a  share  a» 
if  he  lived  on  the.  most  intimate  footing  with  them. 

^  The  Englisbi  boast  of  possessing  all  the  conveniences  of 
We  in  the  h%best.di9gree.  If,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to^ 
uptice  things,  eo  minute^  I  must  say  thatt  their  beds  are  bac^' 
tbeiB  cookjBi^^  insipid.and  limited,  their  drinkables  little  agvee* 
able,,  their  fl:uits  always  green,  and  thdr  legumea  unsnvouiy. 
Their  di&rent  aparQineatfi  are  deficient  in  the  most  neces- 
sary, and  agreeable  aittieles  of  ^rniiure;  they  have  neither 
olobk?,  mirrors,  nor  dothes*  presses.  They  are  ainotged  on 
the  different  stories,  one  over  the  other,  and:  open  dinectly  otf 
the  landing-  place  of  the  stairs,  without  being  preceded'  by* 
any  sort  of  recess..  Their  fires  send  forth  an  infectious  odour;. 
their  carpets  and  curtains  want  taste  and  eleganee.  In  what 
do.  they  then  excel  ?  for  there  is  something  ^t  in  their  pre* 
tensions.  They;  have,  in  every  things  an.  extreme  neatnesa 
andjfiropriety,  which  serve  to  supply  all  the  comforts -of  VSkt, 
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and  give  to  those  which  are  peculiar  to  England,  an  appear^ 
ance  of  perfection,  which  seems  incapable  of  being  cttried 
fkirther.^' 

While  Antonio  was  thus.employed^  the  Doctor  sat  for 
aome  time  lost  in  thought ;  at  length  he  roused  himself; 
and,  opening  his  writing-desk,  he  wrote  a  lon^  letter  to  An* 
tonioy  entreating  he  would  consider  well  what  he  was  about, 
and  giro  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  going  to  decide,  the 
most  serious  and  unbiassed  consideration.    He  commended 
his  Jnteations  respecting  his  parents,  but  condemned  the  ob* 
jections  which  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  journey  to  Eng* 
land,,  as  savourins  too  much  of  that  pride,  which  was  at 
variance  with  th6  humility  required  of  those  who  intended  to 
embrace  the  life  of  monastic  seclusion.    Upon  thb  subject, 
however,  ttie  Doctor  said  very  little;  but  he  entreated  that 
2dward  might  still  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  Antonio's  inten« 
tions,  until  they  arrived  at  Lisbon ;  and  the  letter  concluded 
fay  assuring  the  young  Jtalian,  that  he  would  amply  enable 
him  to  return  to  his  native  land ;  professing  fbr  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  wannest  affection^  and  the  greatest  anxiety, 
for  his  Aiture  happiness.    *'  I  had  flattered  myself,^  cbnti- 
Aued  the  good  man,  **  that  I  had  secured  tb  myself  a  friend 
to  soothe  my  declining  years :  so  selfish  are  we,  Antonio, 
even  in  our  very  best  actions,  if  they  were  thoroughly  ana- 
lysed; but  we  gloss  them  over  so  highly,  till  at  length  thejr 
appear  so  bright,  so  pure,  that  we  are  delighted  to  see  our* 
selves  reflected  in  so  brilliant  a  mirror :  but  there  is  a  time, 
there  are  events,  which  break  this  delusion ;  and  such,  my 
dear  Antonio,  is  xyour  resolution  to  quit  me.    I  knew  not, 
that  when  I  was  fondly  instructing  vou,  cherishing  you,  and 
forming  schemes  for  your  future  welfere,  how  much  self-love 
there  was  in  all  this  seeming  cKsinterested  .good.    But  you 
have  lifted  the  veil,  and  shewn  me  how  little  you  have  lieen 
indebted  for  the  kindness  I  have  shewn  you  3  since  I  now 
perceive  how  deeply  I  feel  a  separation,  which  is  to  you  of  no' 
essential  disadvantage.*'    He  finally  concluded  by  repeating 
his  assurances  of  unalterable  regard  $  and  begged  Antonio 
would  remember,  that  while  he  lived,  Antonio  should  never 
want  a  friend. 

The  perusal  of  this  lett^  threw  Antonio  into  an  agony  of 
grief;  but  still  his  resolution  was  fixed :  and,  after  a  long 
interview  with  the  Doctor,  he  regained,  in  some  degree,  his 
composure. 

Edward  saw  the  alteration  in  his  young  friend,  but  the 
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latter  avoided  all  explanation  till  they  r^ched  Lisbon;' when 
Dr.  Walker  informed  Edward  of  Antonio'f  resolution.  Ed- 
ward's colour  went  and  canie»  as  his  friend  explained  to  hitn 
the  young  Italian*^  reasons  for  adopting  this  mode  of  conduct. 
Edward  was  extremely  affectionate  in  his  disposition^  a  little 
proud,  and  rather  impetuous;  qualitieif  which  have  occasion- 
ally shewn  thenwelves  to  our  young  readers,  during  his  ex* 
tensive  travels.  He  tberefoi*e  checked  the  kindly  impulses 
h£  his  hearty  and  briefly  said,  "  Antonio  Was  certainly  at 
liberty  to  do  as  be  pleased.' V  Dr.  Walker,  .who  knew  hitn 
well,  made  no  reply ;  and  when  they  met  at  dinner,  their 
meal  was  silent  and  unsociable.  The  Doctor  was  sad,  Ed- 
ward indignant,  and  Antonio  botfi  sorrowful  and  fearful. 
On  the  following  day  they  were  to  separate ;  and  Antonio, 
who  was  really  most  warmly  attached  to  his  young  friend, 
was  stung  to  the. quick  by  the  cold  farewell  of  Edward* 
f' You  will  not  leave  me  thus,*'  said  he,  seizing  the  half- 
reluctant  hand  of  Mr.  Montague,  '*  if  so,  this  parting  will 
embitter  every  moment  of  my  life.  Say  but  you  wish  me 
well  5  that  you  do  ncrt  hate  me  for  an  ungrateful  wretch,'* 
*'  Hate  you!"  replied  Edward ;  *VNo,  Antonio,  if  I  coXtld 
hate  you,  I  should  be  more  pTX)fuse  of  reproaches.  But  you 
liave  ■  "     '*  The  less  we  say  upon  a  subject  so  painful 

to  all,  the  better/*  said  Dr.  Walker,  interrupting  a  conversa- 
tion, which,  he  saw,  would  terminate  in  increased  sorrow. 
V  You  will  not  forget  to  write  to  us,  Antonio.  You  will  re- 
member how  anxious  we  shall  be  to  hear  you  are  well  and 
happy,  interrupted  Edward ;  and  that  you  have  found  that 
peace  and  comfort,  which  neither  we  nor  England  could  loi. 
part  to  you,*' — "  Peace,  Edward,*'  rejoined  the  Doctor.  '^  An- 
tonio, farewell ;  heaven  bless  you.''  Antonio  wrung  his  hands ; 
and,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears,  sunk  upon  a  chair.  This 
was  too  much  for  Edward ;  he  immediately  approached  him, 
and  shaking  him  affectionately,  by  the  hand,  exclaimed, 
•'  Why  will  you  leave  us."  He  then  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
and  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Doctor. 
.  The  boat  was  waiting  to  convey  them  on  board  an  English 
vessel  $  and  as  Edward  approached  his  much  loved  country, 
his  sorrow  for  Antonio's  desertion  was  at  times  forgotten,  in 
the  joyous  expectations  of  seeing  his  mother  and  sisters.  A 
favourable  wind  soon  conveyed  them  within  sight  of  Albion's 
white  cliffs;  they  landed  at  Portsmouth;  and,  upon  enter- 
ing an  inn,  Edward  recognized  Colin.  '*  Where  is  my  mo- 
ther, Colin^!'  said  the  impatient  youth,  as  the  astonished 
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domestic  gazed  upon  the  full-grown  form,  and  manly,  fignre, 
before  bim.  **  It  is  himaelf,"  exclaimed  the  old'  domesttCi 
"  hi3  very  own  sfelf ;  but,  my  dear  young  master,  how  you 
are  grown  ;  I  didn't  know  you  at  all."  :  *'  But  my  i|K)ther/* 
ihtcttupted  Edward,  disengaging^  his  Jiand  with '  diflScuIty 
from  the' grasp  of  his  faithfiii  domestic.  '^  Oh  aye,  I  had 
fbi^otten,'*  said  Colini  **  my  mistress  is  above,  and  the 
young  ladies  too/'  Edward  ran  up  stairs  With  the  swiftness 
of  a  roe-buck,  and  advancing  rapidly  towards  his  mother> 
who  rose  on  his  entrance,  as  to  a  stranger ;  but  his  featureis, 
though  changed,  were  too  indeiiUy  impressed  upon  her 
mind,  to  be  more  than  momentarily  forgotten ;  and  ere  he  - 
could  save  her.,  she  fell  to  the  ground.  We  wjil  not  detain 
our  readers  with  the  joy  which  ensued  upon  her  recovery^  at 
finding  herself  indeed  supported  by  that  son,  who  had  occu- 
pied her  sleeping,  as  well  as  waking  thoughts,,  for  the  last 
four  years.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  return  to  Elmwoody 
was  celebrated. in  the  true  old  English  style  of  hospita^ty. 
That  an  ox  was  roasted  whole;  that  the  ale,  which  was 
brewed'  at  his  birth,  was  tapped  ;  that  the  bells  rang ;  tliat 
his  health  was  drank,  till  the  drinkers  could  no  longer  arti* 
culate  hisnamcy  or  the  serving  men  supply  the  lialf-sleepy 
rustics  with  the  final  and  composing  draught  -,  and,  in  short, 
that  the  whole  company  was  as  happy  as  strong  beer  could 
make  them*. 

About  two  months  after  their  arrival  in  England,  Dr. 
Walker  received  a  letter  from  Antonio ;  in  which  he  told 
him,  that  he  had  discovered  his  father,  the  only  remaining 
branch  of  his  family ;  that  his  mother  had  been  dead  about 
two  years  5  and  that  he  and  his  aged  parent  were  preparing 
to  go  to  Naples ;  that  he  meant  to  purchase  a  cottage  for 
his  father,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  convent ;   and  that 
he  trusted  Edward  had,  ere  this,  acquitted  him  of  ingrati- 
'  tude^  since  he  would  by  the  time  this  letter  reached  England, 
'    have  been  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  affectionate  mother. 
*'  She,*'  continued  Antonio,  **  is  in  affluence ;  mine  died  in 
poverty  ;  but  1  have  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  knowing  I 
have  returned  to  my  own  country  time  enough  to  ensure  a 
comfortable  subsistence  to  my  poor  father.'*     His  letter  con- 
cluded with  many  expressions  of  affection  fiom  himself,  and 
kind  remembrances  from  father  Benedict. 
!        Edward  and  the  Doctor  both  answered  this  letter  immedi- 
[    ately;  and  the  happy  Antonio  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
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thfiw  epktlai,  acoompaaled  by  ik  handsonieimieni  from  hk 
worthy  frieodr  Dr.  Walker. 

Edward  stiU  conUnues  to  consult  Dr.  Walker  upon  ail 
material  and  iioportant  events  of  Ida  life;  and  the.^od  old 
man  hat  no  ciMiae  to  repent  theikfertioo  ofAntonao^Jiince 
be  bn  taken  up  his  fuoal  abode  in  the  houae  of  Mrs.  Jfonta* 
g»e  i  wheBe^bis  dflclining  yearn  ane  soothed  by  the-attentioos 
of  JiH  friendly  Jnatcss,  and  Aerafeotkmatecchikiren* 
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